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WAR-CLOUDS  IN  THE  NORTH. 


All  the  conditions  which  usually  precede  war  exist  at  this  moment 
in  a  part  of  Europe  where  apparently  no  one  in  England  suspects 
them  or  knows  anything  about  them.    Whether  because  com- 
paratively few  Englishmen  know  the  Scandinavian  languages  or 
because  the  great"  northern  peninsula  is  out  of  the  ordinary  course 
of  European  politics,  and  therefore  newspapers  do  not  keep  corre- 
spondents at  Stockholm  or  Christiania,  or  for  some  other  reason,  no 
public  notice  has  as  yet  been  taken  of  a  state  of  things  which 
closely    concerns    England,  and    may  very  possibly  lead  to 
"European  complications,"  if  not  to  general  war.    If  Sweden  and 
Norway  were  alone  concerned,  the  matter  would  be  very  simple. 
Sweden  would,  if  she  once  made  up  her  mind  to  draw  the  sword,  be 
very  soon  able  to  disperse  any  forces  that  could  be  gathered  to 
oppose  her.    The  real  gravity  of  the  situation  lies  in  this,  that  the 
true  issue  between  the  two  countries  turns  on  a  very  grave  question 
of  foreign  policy.    The  party  which  at  the  recent  elections  in 
Norway  gained  a  majority  in  the  representative  house  is  acting 
under  the  influence  of  men,  of  whom  the  poet  Bjornson  is  the  most 
notable.    These  men,  though  they  have  lately  been  cautiously 
silent  on  the  subject,  proposed  a  few  years  ago  to  hand  over 
to  Russia  a  very  important  harbour,  viz.,  the  western  portion 
of  the  fjord  known  as  the  Sydvaranger,  to  be  seen  on  any 
map  as  on  the  border  between   Norway  and  Russia.  Under 
these  circumstances,  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  Norway  to 
separate  her  foreign  policy  from  that  of  Sweden  is  a  matter  of 
grave  European  interest    It  is  on  that  point  that  the  crisis  has 
arisen.    How  critical  the  question  has  become  may  be  judged  from 
VOL.  cxxxii.  I 
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this,  that  at  the  end  of  February  last  the  Swedish  Government  took 
all  preliminary  steps  to  be  ready,  if  necessary,  to  march  troops 
into  Norway.  All  the  chemists  were  warned  to  have  adequate 
medical  stores  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government.  Transport  from 
private  sources  was  registered  so  that  it  could  be  obtained -  at 
short  notice.  In  fact,  all  those  preparations  for  modem  war  which 
are  nowadays  the  "preludes  of  a  heady  fight"  have  been  made. 
On  the  other  side — though,  as  will  presently  be  seen,  one  of  the 
gravest  of  the  complaints  which  Sweden  makes  against  Norway  is 
that  Norway  has  not  provided  an  adequate  force  for  the  defence  of 
the  united  kingdoms — ^twenty  thousand  rifles  have  beei?  ordered  in 
that  kingdom,  for  which  it  is  said  that  the  Radical  "left"  in  Norway 
is  impatiently  waiting  before  proceeding  to  further  action. 

Meantime  the  actual  situation  in  Norway  is  veiy  remarkable. 
That  kingdom  is  at  present  without  a  government  There  are  in 
Norway  the  usual  three  parties  of  a  continental  assembly,  right, 
centre,  and  left.  AH  these  parties  are  agreed  in  demanding  a 
change  in  the  administration  of  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  united 
kingdom.  But  whereas  the  right  is  contented  to  demand  that 
Norway  shall  have  her  share  in  a  common  ministry  of  foreign 
affairs,  the  left  carried  the  recent  elections  by  a  small  majority,  on 
the  plea  that  they  could  at  once  enforce  on  Sweden  a  claim,  for 
separate  consuls  for  Norway  at  all  foreign  ports  and  stations.  The 
original  Union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  after  1815,  was  regulated  by  a 
"fundamental  law,"  which,  while  giving  complete  home  rule  to 
Norway,  left,  for  reasons  which  will  be  presently  explained,  the 
whole  administration  of  foreign  affairs  in  the  hands  of  Swedish 
statesmen.  Two  years  ago  the  agitation  for  a  larger  share  in 
determining  the  course  of  foreign  affairs  had  in  Norway  reached 
such  a  state  of  importance  that  a  protocol  was  drawn  up  in  behalf 
of  the  Swedish  Government  and  laid  before  a  joint  cabinet  formed 
ad  hoCy  in  which  the  conditions  were  declared  under  which  Sweden 
would  consent  to  the  creation  of  a  common  ministry  of  foreign 
affairs  under  a  minister  representative  of  both  kingdoms. 

Hitherto  the  policy  of  the  King  has  consisted  in  making  every 
possible  concession  to  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  him  by 
the  Norwegian  House.  When,  however,  after  the  recent  elections 
the  Left  presented  him  with  their  programme  of  a  separate 
system  of  Consuls,  the  King  found  himself  in  an  impossible 
position.  He  felt  that,  before  he  could  assent  to  what  was  in  fact 
a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  and  a  breach  of  the  fundamental  law,  it 
was  necessary  that  the  predominant  partner  should  agree  to  the 
change.  Now  no  one  in  Sweden  approved  of  the  system  of 
separate  Consuls,  which  was  looked  upon  as  the  thin  end  of  the 
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wedge  for  entire  separation  of  the  two  kingdoms  in  matters  of 
foreign  policy.  The  Swedish  House  had  expressed  its  views 
unanimously  on  the  subject ;  therefore  the  King,  when  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  majority  in  the  New  Norwegian  House  presented 
him  with  their  proposals,  referred  them  to  the  fundamental  law, 
and  required  them  to  draw  up  a  programme,  in  accordance  with  it. 
As  this  was  impossible  if  the  leaders  of  the  Left  were  to  cariy  out 
the  policy  announced  by  them  in  their  election  speeches,  the  Left 
endeavoured  to  make  a  compromise  with  the  Right,  and  tried  to 
induce  them  to  join  in  forcing  a  programme  on  the  King.  This  the 
Right  refused  to  do,  saying,  naturally  enough,  "  You  have  got  us  into 
the  mess,  and  must  get  out  of  it  as  best  you  can."  The  situation 
therefore  is  at  present  as  follows.  The  Right  cannot  form  a  govern- 
ment, not  having  a  majority.  The  Left  cannot  form  a  government 
because  the  King  refuses  to  accept  a  programme  which  violates  the 
conditions  of  the  Union.  This  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  the  King 
returned  from  Christiania  to  Stockholm  in  the  first  week  of  March. 
He  was  received  with  an  enthusiastic  ovation  there.  This  is  the 
more  remarkable  because  hitherto  the  reigning  family  have  been 
by  no  means  popular  in  Sweden,  and  the  loyalty  of  the  Swedish 
people  has  been,  to  say  the  least,  of  a  somewhat  sluggish  order. 
The  present  popularity  of.  the  King  is  entirely  due  to  his  firmness  in 
resisting  the  demands  of  the  Norwegian  Left.  Before  this  article 
appears  he  will  have  returned  to  Christiania,  and  then  the  struggle 
will  recommence.  It  is  difficult  to  see  what  the  solution  will  be. 
That  the  Swedish  Government  at  all  events  views  it  with  grave 
apprehension  may  be  judged  from  the  above-mentioned  fact  that 
all  preparations  have  been  made  for  the  actual  movement  of  troops. 
Though  this  situation  has  at  the  last  developed  with  great  rapidity 
because  of  the  success  of  the  Left  in  the  recent  elections,  it  has  been 
the  outcome  of  a  long  and  very  instructive  history.  As  we  learn 
from  private  sources  in  Sweden,  there  are  several  circumstances 
which  tend  to  make  those  who  watch  events  there  very  uneasy  as 
to  the  influences  which  are  working  in  Norway,  and  as  to  the 
possible  action,  if  hot  of  Russia,  at  least  of  the  Pan-Slavic  societies^, 
should  an  armed  collision  actually  take  place. 

The  late  Tzar,  who  closely  watched  events  in  Norway  and 
Sweden,  was  personally  strongly  opposed  to  any  dissolution  of  the 
Union.  There,  are  perhaps  strong  reasons  for  doubting  whether 
some  at  least  of  the  influences  round  the  present  Tzar  tend  in  the 
same  direction.  The  feeling  in  the  Russian  Army  is  certainly  not 
friendly  to  Sweden  ;  quite  recently  at  least  one  Swedish  officer  who 
held  a  commission  in  the  Russian  Army  resigned  it  and  returned 
to  Sweden,  saying  that  he  could  no  longer  hold  his  position  without 
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disloyalty,  to  his ,  own  country.  Russian  emissaries  are  continually 
being  foundlin  Norland^  the  most  northern  province  of  Sweden,  the 
closest  to  the  common  land  border  between  Russia  and  Norway. 
A  .Russian  railway  has  been  completed  to  the  extreme  north-west 
cpmer  of  the  kingdom  close  to  the  Sydvaranger  Fjord.  The  whole 
subject,  therefore,  has  become  exceedingly  interesting,,  to  say  the 
least  of  it  We  think,  therefore,  that  we  cannot  do  our  readers  a 
better  service  than  that  of  laying  before  them"  the  following  transla- 
tion of  a  Swedish  pamphlet  which  very  completely  sets  forth  the 
whole  story. as  it  presents  itself  from  a  Swedish  point  of  view.  It 
was  written  two  years  ago,  but  both  the  facts  and  the  arguments  are 
as  relevant  now  as  they  were  then.  In  fact,  up  to  the  time  of  the 
recent  election  and  the  present  development  of  the  situation  as  we 
have  described  it,  ,  no  change  whatever  had  taken  place.  The 
pamphlet,  which  seems  to  us  an  exceedingly  able  one,  puts  the  whole 
story  very  clearly,  and  explains  the  conditions  under  which  Sweden 
is  prepared: to. agree  to. modifications  of  the  "fundamental  law."  It 
has.  the  higher  yalue  that  it  is  not  dressed  up  for  foreign  consumption, 
l>ut  is  a  S^^ede's  address  to  his  own.  country  men.  From  the  way  in 
which  it  has  been  received  and  the  influence  it  has  exercised,  it  may 
ffiirly  be  considered  to  represent  the  present  case  of  Sweden  in  the 
crisis. 

Ed.  U.  S.  M. 


t.  THE  NORWEGIAN  CRISIS. 

By- Lieutenant  Oswald  Kuylenstierna, 
GoTA  Artillery. 

As  long  as  neighbourly  good  feeling  has  any  meaning ;  as  long  as 
harmony  has  any, value  for  those  living  under  the  same  roof;  as 
long  as  two  men  who  find  themselves  in  the  same  boat  on  a  stormy 
sea  cannot  afford  to,, quarrel, — so  long  will  union  and  unity  be 
necessary  for  the  two  '  peoples  inhabiting  the  Scandinavian 
Peninsula.  This  was  seen  by  the  man  -  who,  in  1814,  brought 
about  the  union  of  Sweden  and  Norway.  .  He  achieved  what  far- 
sighted  Swedish  kings  before  him  had  tried,  but  had  failed,  to 
accomplish.  For  Sweden,  the  Union  meant  the  security  of  the 
>yestem  frontier  of  the  kingdom,  and  in  time  of  war  safety  from 
attack  in  rear.  For  Norway,  it  meant  freedom  from  the  Danish 
yoke,  the  raising  of  the  country  to  the  position  of  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent state,  and  unbroken  peace  and  quiet  for  more  than  three- 
quarter^  pf  a  century.    That  the  Union  has  been  a  blessing  to 
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both  peoples  is  not  denied,  even  in  Norway.  Yet,  in  that  land,  a 
powerful  party  is  raising,  a  cry  for  the  repeal  of  the  Union. 

Why  is  this  }  The  answer  is  that  the  Union  in  its  present  form 
does  not  give  the  Norwegian  people  that  right  of  deciding  for 
itself  which  it  thinks  itself  entitled  to  demand.  At  the  time  of 
the  Union  in  1814,  the  relative  strength  of  Sweden  compared  to 
that  of  Norway,  and  the  fact  that  there  were  in  the  latter  countr>'' 
no  trained  diplomatists,  *  made  it  necessary  for  Sweden  to  take 
over  the  direction  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  united  kingdoms. 
Eveiything  shows  that  the  Norwegian  Storting  at  that  time 
accepted  this  state  of  things  as  quite  natural.  Times  have,  how- 
ever, changed.  Norway  has  increased  in  population  and  wealth. 
It  thinks  that  it  is  now  capable  of  taking  care  of  itself  The 
"  guardianship  "  of  Sweden  is  therefore  to  be  shaken  off.  Sweden 
has  performed  the  same  service  for  Norway  as  the  kind  little 
birds  whose  fate  it  is  to  hatch  and  rear  young  cuckoos.  The 
obliging  foster-parents,  who  at  first  faithfully  cared  for  the  young 
bird  while  he  was  small  and  weak,  have  since  then  done  everything 
they  could  to  satisfy  his  increasingly  insulting  demands  ;  while  the 
young  cuckoo,  true  to  his  nature,  is  making  preparations  to  cast 
his  foster-parents  out  of  the  nest.  Nations,  happily,  do  not  grow 
so  quickly  as  cuckoos.  Norway  has  not  yet  found  itself  strong 
enough  to  demand  more  than  a  declaration  of  equality.  The  cry 
for  an  alteration  of  position  in  the  Union  is  sounded  in  all 
possible  keys,  from  the  uttermost  Left's  wild  shriek  for  out-and- 
out  change,  to  the  more  temperate  demand  of  the  Norwegian 
Right  for  a  joint  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs.  What  position 
ought  Sweden — the  whole  of  the  awakened,  thoughtful  Swedish 
people — to  take  with  regard  to  this  demand  }  There  can  be  only 
one  answer.  We  must  first  examine  Norway^s  rights,  and  give  it 
what  is  reasonable,  if  it  has  done,  and  is  doing  its  duty. 

What,  then,  are  Norway*s  rights?  What  share  can  it  fairly 
demand  in  the  determination  of  the  Foreign  Policy  of  the  united 
kingdoms  }  The  question  must  be  considered  from  two  points  of 
view — the  purely  constitutional,  and  the  politically  practicable. 
In  order  to  judge  the  question  from  -  the  former  standpoint, 
two  Acts  must  be  taken  as  the  basis  of  such  judgment — the 
"  Fundamental  Law  "  of  Non\'ay,  •  and  the  Act  of  Union.  In 
both  of  these,  to  Sweden  is  assigned,  in  the  most  unmistakable 
way,  the  leading  position  in  the  Union.  Thus,  for  instance,' the 
King's  place  of  residence  is  assumed  to  be,  as  a  rule,  in'  Sweden ; 
the  seat  of  government  is  always  to  be  in  Stockholm  ;  war 
can  only  be  declared  by  Sweden  ;  and,  above  all,  it  is  the  right 
of  -  Sweden  alone  to  decide  on  all  administrative  questions,  with 
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.certain  expressly  defined  exceptions,  such  Jas  declarations  of  war, 
treaties  of  peace,  etc.  That  latterly,  by  a  resolution  of  the  year 
1835,  the  Norwegian  Minister  has  been  sometimes  admitted '  into 
the  Swedish  Cabinet  Councils,  has  been  due  wholly  and  solely  to 
the  good-will  of  Sweden.  This  is  not  the  place  for  an  exhaustive 
inquiry  into  the  matter  from  the  constitutional  point  of  view.  It 
will  suffice  to  point  out  that  Professor  O.  Alin  has  in  his  work, 
"  The  Swedish  and  Norwegian  Union,"  clearly  demon^rated  that 
.Norway  has,  as  a  question  of  abstract  justice,  had  her  rights. 
Important  as  this  may  be,  the  politically  practical  point  of  view 
must  obviously  be  that  which  is  the  determining  one.  If  the 
question  of  the  Union  is  to  be  ever  settled,  and  if  it  is  not  to  be 
settled  at  the  cost  of  Sweden's  honour  and  security,  it  is  essential 
that  the  whole  of  our  people  should  realise  the  true  import  of  this 
question,  and  should  know  how  large  a  share  in  their  common 
foreign  policy  Norway  can  rightfully  demand.  Nor  is  this  all. 
Every  thoughtful  Swedish  citizen  must  learn  to  appreciate  the 
character  of  the  various  Norwegian  demands  ;  he  must  know  what 
Sweden  stands  to  win  or  lose  by  yielding  each  of  these.  It  is  only 
he  who  sleeps  who  can  be  surprised ;  a  people  awake  does  not 
willingly  relinquish  anything  which  it  holds  dear. 

Let  us,  however,  tackle  the  question  at  close  quarters  ;  let  us  try 
to  ascertain  practically  Norway  s  rights.  To  begin  with,  we  must 
answer  the  question,  Is  Norway's  demand  for  equality  a  legitimate 
one  ?  Can  Norway  with  justice  demand  an  influence  in  the  affairs 
common  to  both  the  united  kingdoms  equal  to  that  possessed  by 
Sweden?  Clearly  not  so.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that 
because  one  state  is  joined  to  another,  both  should  have  precisely 
the  same  influence  on  the  general  affairs  of  the  whole.  For  example, 
the  Republic  of  San  Marino  enters  into  union  with  Italy,  compelled 
to  do  so  by  the  latter  state.  Under  the  union,  San  Marino  in  all 
respects  flourishes.  One  fine  day  it  demands  complete  equality 
with  Italy  on  the  question  of  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  united 
kingdoms.  What  would  the  people  of  the  greater  country  reply  to 
such  a  demand  ?  The  comparison  is,  it  is  true,  an  imperfect  one. 
The  proportion  between  the  populations  of  Sweden  and  Norway 
is  not  the  same  as  between  those  of  Italy  and  San  Marino.  Still, 
Sweden  possesses  4,800,000  inhabitants,  while  Norway  has  only 
2,000,000 ;  and,  since  usually,  in  all  gatherings  of  men  with  equal 
rights,  forty-eight  people  have  more  influence  than  twenty,  Sweden 
may  with  justice  demand  a  somewhat  larger  share  than  Norway 
in  determining  the  general  affairs  of  the  united  kingdoms.  To  give, 
without  more  ado,  to  Norway's  two  millions  of  inhabitants  the  same 
influence  upon  the  fate  of  the  united  kingdoms  that  is  possessed  by 
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Sweden's  four  million  eight  hundred  thousand,  would  mean  that 
the  Swedish  people  acknowledges  that  it  is  no  longer  capable  of 
guarding  its  own  interests,  and  therefore  hands  over  a  share  of  the 
gov^ment  over  itself  to  another  race,  fewer  in  number  but  of 
greater  vital  force.  Such  would  be  the  case  of  Italy  conquered  by 
San  Marino. 

We  no  doubt  read  in  history  that  in  ancient  Lacedaemon  it  was 
the  Spartans  who  possessed  all  the  power,  while  the  indigenous 
inhabitants  had  none,  although  three  times  as  numerous.  But 
then  the  Spartans  alone  defended  the  country.  Our  day,  which  has 
witnessed  so  many  strange  things,  seems  now  likely  to  witness  the 
curious  spectacle  of  a  people,  which,  in  the  matter  of  defence,  plays 
the  r61e  of  the  Spartans,  but  which,  when  it  comes  to  a  question  of 
power,  contents  itself  with  that  of  the  perioikoi.  The  idea  that 
Norway's  absolute  equality  with  Sweden  has  any  foundation  in 
equity  cannot  therefore  be  too  strongly  scouted  by  us  Swedes. 
Norway's  position  in  the  Union  ought  to  be  determined  by  its 
actual  importance,  by  its  size,  by  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  and 
the  amount  of  its  wealth,  and  by  the  means  it  possesses  for 
{(lowing  up  a  policy  and  securing  the  independence  of  the  country. 

If  I  take  first  the  number  of  inhabitants  as  one  of  the  standards 
by  which  Norway's  right  position  ought  to  be  determined,  the 
respective  influence  of  Sweden  and  Norway  on  common  affairs — 
mathematically  expressed— ought  to  be  given  by  the  figures  48  : 20. 
That  is  to  say,  Sweden  ought  to  have  double  as  much  influence  as 
Norway.  But  this  standard,  as  I  have  said,  is  not  the  only  one. 
Another,  of  still  greater  importance,  is  that  of  the  resources  which 
the  two  states  possess  for  following  up  their  policy — in  other  words, 
their  means  of  defence.  The  golden  age  of  eternal  peace  has  not 
yet  dawned  ;  the  violent  settling  of  disputes  between  states  is  still 
accomplished  by  war,  as  the  last  resource  of  politics.  The  political 
importance  of  a  state  is  still  measured  by  the  number  of  its 
bayonets.  A  defenceless  country  is  a  state  in  a  geographical,  but 
not  in  a  political  sense.  When  I  come  to  the  question  of 
Norway's  duty,"  I  shall  show  to  what  amount  of  influence  in  the 
Union  Norway  is,  on  this  account,  entitled. 

It  cannot,  then,  be  disputed  that  Sweden,  from  a  legal,  a 
historical,  and  above  all,  from  a  practical  point  of  view,  ought  to 
possess  a  greater  influence  upon  the  common  affairs  of  the  united 
kingdoms  than  Norway.  On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  Norway,  provided  it  fulfils  its  duty  to  the  Union,  may  with 
justice  demand  a  greater  influence  upon  the  policy  of  the  united 
kingdoms  than  it  at  present  possesses.  If,  in  Norway,  people  have 
not  been  willing  to  allow  the  former,  in  Sweden  the  latter  has  for 
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a  long  time  been  generally  acknowledged.  But  the  fact  that  some 
change  in  the  existing  relations  has  not  taken  place  is  due  to  the 
difficulties  that  arise  in  the  practical  application  of  theories.  An 
absolutely  just  division  of  power  is,  in  fact,  not  to  be  thought  of. 
It  cannot  be  settled  that  the  common  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
during  a  period  of  6*8  years,  shall  be  for  4-8  years  Swedish,  and 
for  2  years  Norwegian.  Neither  would  it  be  possible  in  a  united 
parliament  to  hinder  forty-eight  members  from  having  a  greater 
influence  than  twenty,  or  to  prevent  the  minority  from  having  to 
agree  to  the  decisions  of  the  majority.  Even  if  it  were  possible  to 
determine  by  figures  the  share  in  regulating  their  joint  affairs  which 
is  due  to  each  nation,  in  any  case  a  mathematically  just  distribution 
of  power  would  not  be  conceivable.  When  a  thing  cannot  be 
divided  with  perfect  justice,  one  side  must  inevitably  get  a  trifle 
more  than  the  other.  For  the  present,  Sweden's  share  is  the 
larger.  But  the  injustice  of  this  is  not  greater  than  that  which 
occurs  when  the  majority  of  the  Norwegian  Storting  votes  down 
the  minority.  It  was  due  originally  to  the  condition  of  the  two 
nations  when  the  Union  was  formed.  It  is  justified  by  the  way 
in  which  Norway  contributes  to  the  defence  of  the  united  kingdoms. 

Meanwhile,  people  in  Norway  are  dissatisfied  with  existing  con- 
ditions, and  demand  a  change.  This  being  the  case,  Sweden 
(where  it  is  fully  acknowledged  that  the  Union  loses  its  value  so 
long  as  the  one  nation  sees  an  oppressor  in  the  other)  has,  by  a 
protocol  laid  by  His  Excellency  the  Foreign  Minister  before  a  Join\: 
Cabinet  Council,  on  14th  January,  1893,  pronounced  in  favour  of 
the  principle  of  equality  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs,  thereby 
giving  up,  not  only  its  privileges,  but  also  a  portion  of  its  rights. 
This  is  Sweden's  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  reconciliation,  and — of  this 
I  am  sure — the  last  of  its  concessions  to  Norway. 

It  must  not  be  imagined  in  Norway  that  Sweden  would  make 
this  sacrifice  solely  for  the  sake  of  the  perchance  delusive  hope  of 
satisfying  Norway !  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  Sweden,  in  this 
age  of  practical  policy,  would  renounce  considerable  privileges  only 
to  obtain  the  perchance  chimerical  advantage  of  Norway's  recog- 
nition, gratitude,  and  friendship !  When  Sweden,  by  the  acceptance 
of  a  common  Foreign  Minister,  Swedish  or  Norwegian,  opens  up  for 
itself  an  interminable  perspective  of  new  matters  of  dispute,  when 
(to  quote  Professor  Harald  Hjame)  we  run  the  risk  of  "  our  foreign 
policy,  and  with  it  also  our  satisfactory  relations  with  foreign 
powers,  in  fact,  the  external  safety  of  our  country,  becoming  a  mere 
ball  for  the  Norwegian  parties  during  their  contests  for  power " — 
when  Sweden's  Government  and  representatives  determine  on 
taking  such  a  step  as  this,  Sweden  must  beforehand  have  been  per- 
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fectly  convinced  that  this  momentous  step  will  conduce  to  the  real 
advantage  of  the  Swedish  nation — that  what  we  lose  directly  we 
shall  regain  indirectly,  through  the  increased  strength  of  the  Union 
both  abroad  and  at  home. 

Least  of  all  let  Norway  imagine  that  Sweden  would  yield 
equality  in  rights,  without  demanding  equality  in  obligations — that 
Sweden  would  give  up  her  right  before  Norway  fulfils  her  duties ! 
For  in  so  far  as  the  chief  end  and  aim  of  the  Union  is  the  com- 
bination of  both  kingdoms  against  foreign  powers,  for  their  mutual 
protection,  in  so  far  as  this  is  the  very  core  of  the  Union,  it  is 
Norway's  unquestionable  duty  that,  in  proportion  to  its  population, 
it  shall,  equally  with  Sweden,  contribute  to  the  common  defence. 
This  duty  Norway  has  not  yet  fulfilled.  That  I  shall  now 
demonstrate. 

In  this  case,  also,  the  matter  must  be  considered  from  two 
points  of  view,  the  formal  and  the  practical.  How  has  Norway 
formally  fulfilled  her  duty  to  the  Union  The  question  obliges 
me  to  go  back  to  October,  1814.  The  Swedish  commissioners  and 
the  Norwegian  Storting  were  then  discussing  how  lai^e  a  portion 
of  Norway's  military  strength  should  be  used  in  defence  of  the 
entire  limits  of  the  Union.  One  party  in  the  Storting,  led  by 
Motzfeldt,  desired  that,  "when  the  frontiers  or  coasts  of  Sweden 
were  attacked  "  only  "  the  one  half  part  of  Norway's  organised  land 
force "  should  be  able  to  be  used  in  Sweden.  -  But  at  the  final 
decision  on  the  ist  November,  this  party  was  defeated  by  fifty  votes 
to  twenty-six,  by  the  opposing  party,  who  desired  that  the  whole  of 
Norway's  active  army  should  be  used  for  the  defence  of  the  Union, 
wherever  the  king  of  the  Union  should  find  it  necessary.  From 
the  possibility  of  being  sent  beyond  the  Norwegian  boundaries  were 
excepted  only  "the  militia  and  the  rest  of  the  Norwegian  troops 
which  could  not  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  troops  of  the 
line."  The  very  slight  importance  that  was  then  attached  to  this 
clause  of  exemption  is  made  clear  beyond  dispute  by  the  report  to 
Carl  Johan,  written  on  the  night  between  the  ist  and  2nd  November, 
in  which  it  is  said  that  the  exemption  concerns  only  les  corps  de 
vohntaires  et  de  la  bourgeoisie^  * 

Seventy-one  years  later,  on  the  i6th  June,  1885,  a  new  law  of 
conscription  was  passed  for  Norway.  This  became  the  basis  of  - its 
I^esent  army  organisation,  which  latter  was  adopted  by  the  Storting 
on  the  5th  July,  1887.    The  army  organisation  is  remarkable,  not 


•  ♦  Anyone  who  wishes  to  study  more  closely  the  history  of  the  celebrated  militia- 
clause,  is  recommended  to  read  Dr.  R.  Kjellen*s  remarkable  article,  founded  on 
contemporaneous  deeds,  letters,  documents,  and  diaries,  "The  Norwegian  Militia- 
Cliuse,"  in  Svmsk  Tidsknft,  15th  ^rt,  1892. 
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the  least  on  account  of  its  being  the  only  European  army  organisa- 
tion during  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  which  has 
decidedly  weakened,  instead  of  strengthening,  its  country's  power  of 
defence.  It  shortened  the  conscript's  time  of  exercise  by.  38-86 
days,  and  diminished  in  a  sensible  degree  the  numbers  of  the 
standing  army.  The  country's  means  of  defence  consist  now  of 
three  levies — the  line,  the  militia,  and  the  "  land-storm,"  or 
general  levy.  The  militia  and  the  line  have  the  same  strength, 
organisation,  and  composition.  Their  functions  are  also  emphatic- 
ally declared  to  be  the  same.  Nevertheless,  by  giving  to  a  part 
of  the  "standing  army,"  mentioned  in  page  25  of  Norway's 
"Fundamental  Law,"  the  name  of  "landevaem,"  Norway,  in  1885, 
caused  the  whole  of  its  army,  with  the  exception  of  the  15,000  men, 
who  were  still  allowed  to  be  called  "the  line,"  to  shirk  their  duty  of 
taking  part  in  the  defence  of  the  Union  beyond  the  Norwegian 
border. 

This  unforeseen  restriction  of  what  is  the  spirit  and  meaning  of 
the  Fundamental  Law,  would  have  been  felt  by  the  Swedish 
people  like  a  blow  in  the  face,  if  they  had  not  been  sleeping  so 
heavily.  Before  there  can  be  a  question  of  any  negotiations, 
before  Sweden  yields  one  hair's-breadth  of  her  lawful  right, 
that  paragraph  in  the  "  Fundamental  Law "  must  therefore  be 
changed,  which  allows  Norway,  without  consulting  Sweden,  by  a 
mere  change  of  name  to  withdraw  from  the  common  defence  as 
large  a  part  of  its  military  force  as  it  sees  fit  But  however 
necessary  it  maybe  that  Norway's  duties  with  regard  to  the  defence 
of  the  Union  should  be  clearly  and  unequivocally  defined  by  law, 
the  formal  side  of  the  question  pales  by  comparison  with  the  real 
and  the  practical  side.  It  is  not  with  legal  paragraphs,  but  with 
trained  and  organised  troops,  that  the  field  is  taken.  The  question 
of  how  Norway  in  reality  has  fulfilled  the  duty  that  devolves  upon 
her,  according  to  the  measure  of  her  strength  to  co-operate  for  the 
security  of  the  freedom  and  independence  of  the  united  kingdoms, 
it  is  this  question  that  we  Swedes  must  first  make  clear  for  our- 
selves, before  we  deal  with  any  other  question  about  the  Union  ;  for 
if  it  is  shown  that  Norway  has  not  yet  fulfilled  her  duties  with 
regard  to  the  fundamental  condition  of  the  Union,  then  the  demand 
for  increased  rights  must  be  rejected  by  a  politically  watchful  and 
determined  Sweden.  This  question  of  the  utmost  importance  has, 
until  the  present  time,  been  all  too  little  considered  by  us  Sweden. 

Instead  of  the  importance  of  this  measure  having  been,  as 
Professor  Morgenstieme  says,  "  over-estimated,"  the  treatment  of  the 
matter  from  the  Swedish  side  has  almost  exclusively  confined  itself 
to  the  purely  theoretic  point  of  view.    There  have  been  protests  in 
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newspapers  and  magazines  against  the  Norwegian  law  of  conscrip- 
tion of  1885,  but  the  gist  of  the  matter  has  been  left  untouched. 
Nevertheless  on  that  day,  when  the  Extraordinary  Riksdag  of  1892 
passed  the  bill  for  the  present  army  organisation,  the  Norwegian 
question  glided  silently  and  unnoticed  into  a  new  period  of  its  exis- 
tence. Far  from  its  being  the  case  that  Sweden  has  strengthened 
her  defences  for  the  purpose  of  oppressing  Norway,  as  the  Norw^an 
agitiitors  make  out,  the  fact  is  that  so  long  as  Norway  is  united  to 
Sweden,  every  addition  to  Sweden's  defensive  strength  is  also  an 
addition  to  Norway's  safety ;  and  Sweden,  with  still  more  reason 
than  before,  may  demand  that  there  shall  be  an  end  to  the  Nor- 
wegian attempts  to  shirk  every  sacrifice  for  the  common  defence. 
The  great  forward  step  of  Sweden  in  1892  is  an  answer  to  the 
Norwegian  backward  step  of  1885.  It  is,  however,  significant 
enough  that,  while  Sweden  is  strengthening  her  defensive  powers, 
Norway  is  weakening  and  neglecting  hers,  while  at  the  same  time 
she  is  insolently  insisting  upon  increased  rights.  Let  us  leave 
legal  questions,  and  come  to  facts. 

What  would  be  the  value  of  Norway's  preparations  by  land  and 
sea,  for  the  defence  of  the  imited  kingdoms,  should  they  go  to  war 
under  present  circumstances  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  obliges 
us  first  to  inquire  from  what  quarter  a  hostile  attack  is  most  likely 
to  threaten,  and  whether  Norway  may  find  herself  against  her  will, 
drawn  into  "  great  political  complications."  It  will  then  be  shown 
that  the  only  part  of  the  united  kingdoms  which  is  threatened  is 
Norwegian.  It  would  be  comparatively  easy  for  Sweden  and 
Norway  to  remain  in  peace,  if  there  were  not  a  power  that  con- 
siders that  it  requires  a  part  of  the  latter  s  territory.  That  power 
is  Russia. 

What  the  possession  of  the  ice-free  harbours  on  the  north  coast 
of  Norway  means  for  Russia,  has  been  told  us  far  too  many  times, 
and  far  too  plainly  for  us  to  misunderstand  it  The  powerful  body 
that  was  first  formed  in  Panslavic  circles  at  the  beginning  of  the 
decade,  1 880-1 890,  and  which  had,  as  its  object,  the  obtaining 
{possession  of  Sydvaranger  from  Norway,  "  by  fair  means  or  foul," 
as  it  was  said,  and  gave  expression  to  its  wishes  in  the  publications 
of  the  Archangel  Committee,  and  in  Baranov's  speech  in  Moscow  in 
1882,  continues  steadily  to  set  forth  the  necessity  for  a  Russian 
naval  port  at  Varangerljorden.  Listen,  for  instance,  to  what  "  Mos- 
kowskia  Viadomosti"  has  to  say  about  the  question.  "Take  a 
map  of  this  part  of  Finland,  and  you  will  see  that  they  have 
suppressed  the  whole  belt  of  coast,  as  well  as  the  river-mouths 
round  about  the  whole  fjord,  although,  if  the  west  coast  is  not  to  be 
reckoned  as  ours,  the  east  coast  at  least,  without  a  doubt,  belongs  to 
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us  I ...  In  any  case,  we  lost  that  splendid  fjord  which  is  never  frozen, 
and  which .  has  numerous  convenient  anchorages.  But  is  the 
question  incapable  of  solution  ?  By  no .  means.  In  the  first  place, 
the  best  fjord' is  not  ours,  but  still,  it  is  not  *  hostile  it  belongs  to 
a  friendly  as  well  as: weak  .nation,  who  would- never  decide  upon 
putting  itself  in  Russia's  way,  but,  on  the  contrary,  seeks  an  alliance 
with  this .  country.  In  the  second  place,  there  are  also  other 
anchorages,  which  are  not  frozen  either,  and  which  are  very  good. 

"Consequently,  when  it  is  once  made  clear  to  all  that  it  is 
necessary  for.  Russia  to  own  a  harbour  in  the  north,  a  harbour 
without  .which  our  fleet  may  always  remain  shut  up  in  the  Baltic, 
without  which  our  cruisers  cannot  do  their  duty — a  harbour  from 
which  we  can  come  out  to  the  ocean,  and  be  ready  to  send  our 
fleet  wherever  it  suits  us,  then  it  follows  that  we  must  provide  our- 
selves with  such  a  harbour,  or,  to  speak  in  sailor  s  language,  we  must 
lay  an  embargo  on  it,  cost  what  it  may.  To  sit  still  on  the  coast  of 
Murman,  -and  weep  over  Galjamin's  treachery,  and  over  the  loss  of 
Varanger,  serves  no  purpose  ;  one  must  proceed  to  deeds,  and  that 
without  delay." 

One  need .  not,  indeed,  be  either  a  statesman  or  a  strategist  to 
perceive  the  inward  necessity  which  drives  Russia  to  seek  a  way  to 
the  world's  sea.  A  country  of  its  gigantic  extent  cannot  for  ever 
content  itself  with  seeing  its  exits  closed,  the  one  at  Oresund,*  and 
the  other,  on.  the  Bosphorus.  And  to  Oresund  it  will  not  come,  so 
long  as -there  is  a  Germany,  nor  to  the  Bosphorus  before  the  power 
of  .  Austria  is  shattered  to  atoms,  and  England  has  voluntarily 
descended  from  the  position  in  the  world  to  which  she  has  made 
a  path  for  herself  by  means  of  so  much  sagacious  and  powerful 
statesmanship,  so  much  labour,  and  so  much  blood.  Russia  must 
get  to  the  ocean ;  and  following  the  unchangeable  law  which  in 
physics  is  called  "  the  law  of  the  least  resistance,"  she  will  break  a 
way  for  herself— to  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

It  is  certainly  hard  to  be  obliged  to.  constnict  a  naval  port 
240  miles  above  the  Polar  Circle,  and  to  send  out  one's  ships  of  war 
to  sea  under  the  conditions  of  navigation  of  the  Northern  Arctic 
Ocean  ;  but  Russia  is  a  state  that  never  allows  herself  to  be  stopped 
by  natural  ,  obstacles,  if  they  can  be  ultimately  surmounted  ;  this  is 
shown -by  Russia's  advance  through  Central  Asia.  That  Norway 
neglects  her  defences,  and  allows  Bjomson  to  decree  that  eternal 
peace  has  already  appeared,  so  that  diplomatists  are  now  superfluous, 
will  as  little  save  it  from  war  and  strife,  as  the  declaration  of  the 
sheep  to  the  wolf,  that  it  wishes  to  be  left  in  peace,  will  obtain  the 


♦  I.e,  the  exit  from  the  Baltic  between  Denmark  and  Sweden. 
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desired  result  Let  us  then  assume  that  Russia  finds  the  time  has 
come  for  putting  her  plans  into  operation.  Sweden  and  Norway- 
consider  that  they  cannot  give  up  a  part  of  their  territory;  war 
breaks  out  On  how  much  support  from  Norway'  then  can  we 
Swedes  depend  during  such  a  war,  into  which  we  have  been  drawn 
by  our  duty  to  the  Union,  in  order  to  defend  Norwegian  territory 
and  Norwegian  interests  ? 

The  first  part  of  the  war  is  fought  out  at  sea.  The  Swedish 
navy  counts  in  its  foremost  line  the  three  new,  and  in  all  respects 
modem  first-class  vessels,  Sveay  GdtUy  and  Tule — ships,  to  which  only 
two  of  the  Russian  Baltic  fleet  are  superior.  But  where  is  Norway's 
contingent  in  the  united  navy?  Where  are  the  men-o-war  from 
that  land  which,  in  regard  to  shipping,  is  reckoned  as  one  of  the 
foremost  in  the  world  ?  Why  is  the  flag  of  Norway  absent  here, 
When  the  fight  is  for  her  harbours  }  Simply  because  Norway  has 
so  neglected  her  navy,  that  at  the  present  moment  it  does  not 
possess  one  single  serviceable,  modem  ironclad.  Norway  possesses 
no  ironclads  except  four  old  monitors — ships  with  a  speed  of  from 
6  to  8i  knots — comparable  only  with  the  older  Swedish  ironcliaids, 
which,  according  to  the  latest  report  of  the  Committee  for  Naval 
Defence,  will  only  be  of  use  for  harbour  defence,  if  they  are 
provided  with  a  more  powerful  armament  In '  this  fact,  that 
Norway  for  the  defence  of  her  coast,  and  for  the  security  of  her 
trade  and  her  shipping,  and  consequently  for  the  protection  of  her 
own  vital  interests,  does  not  possess  the  smallest  atom  of  a  modem 
navy,  ought  the  Norwegian's  otherwise  so  sensitive  "feeling  of 
honour "  to  feel  itself  deeply  touched,  if  it  were  not  (as  has  been 
declared  on  several  occasions)  that  this  "  feeling  of  honour  "  usually 
puts  itself  forward  less  distinctly  when  it  has  to  be  satisfied  at 
Norwegian  expense.  Yet,  if  Norwegians  wish  to  be  classed 
amongst  the  nations  who  found  their  actions  on  present  actual 
facts,  and  do  not  allow  themselves  to  be  lulled  to  sleep  in  the 
Utopias  of  poets,  then  Norway  must  put  her  fleet  into -proper 
working  order,  even  if  one  single  ironclad  .costs  millions  of  kronor. 
^  Every  naval  power,"  says  an  authority  on  scientific  naval  defence, 
*•  must  naturally,  so  long  as  its  eventualiopponent  protects  its  vessels 
with  armour,  incur  this  expense,  that  it  may  itself  be  in  a  position 
to  meet  it  with  armoured  vessels."  In  this  respect,  then,  there  still 
remains  a  great  deal  to  be  done  before  Norway  can  be  said  to  have 
fulfilled  her  duty. 

But  let  us  assume  that  the  Swedish '^navy  (which,  with  eflicient 
support  from  the  Norwegian  navy,  might  perhaps,  with  some 
prospect  of  success,  have  carried  on'; the  fight  at  sea)  has  been 
obliged  to  yield  to  superior  force.   A  Russian  invasion  is  expected 
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at  Roslagen.  Sweden  has  concentrated  in  the  valley  of  Lake  Malar 
four  out  of  her  six  army  divisions.  One  is  intended  for  the  defence 
of  Norrland  ;  one  remains,  let  us  say,  in  Skane.  What  is  now  the 
military  value  of  Norway's  support?  According  to  the  Funda- 
mental Law,  the  force  with  which  it  is  Norway's  duty  to  assist 
Sweden  outside  of  her  own  boundaries  consists  of  the  line,  that  is  to 
say,  of  four  yearly  classes  (not  reckoning  the  recruit  class),  with  an 
estimated  strength  of  15,726  men.  But  in  Norway — as  in  other 
countries — not  more  than  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  conscripts  can  be 
depended  upon  to  join  the  colours.  We  must  therefore  deduct 
about  1570  men.  The  remainder  will  be  still  further  diminished 
because  of  the  necessity  for  retaining  some  at  least  partially  trained 
troops,  in  the  dep6ts.  At  the  very  best  Norway's  whole  support 
would  thus  amount  to  between  13,000  and  14,000  men.  As  however 
there  is  in  Norway  no  sort  of  division  into  army  corps  for  tactical 
purposes  in  time  of  peace,  an  entire  re-organisation  will  be  necessary 
before  the  Norwegian  auxiliary  troops  could  leave  for  Sweden. 
Allowing  for  this,  for  a  slow  process  of  mobilisation,  for  the 
time  required  to  procure  efficient  transport,  the  result  would 
probably  be  that  the  Norwegian  troops  would  not  arrive  until  the 
war  was  pver. 

As  long  then  as  it  is  at  least  possible,  that  Sweden  may  have  to 
go  to  war  for  Norway's  sake,  without  the  help  of  a  single  Norwegian 
man-o'-war,  or  a  single  Norwegian  soldier — as  long  as  this  is  the  case 
there  is  no  injustice  in  Sweden's  having  the  direction  of  the  general 
foreign  policy  of  the  two  kingdoms. 

But  let  us  continue  our  investigations  of  the  manner  in  which 
Norway  has  fulfilled  her  duty  in  the  defence  of  the  Union. 
Norwegians,  as  well  as  Swedes,  are  undoubtedly  a  people  of  strong 
military  instincts ;  but  this  is  not  sufficient  of  itself.  What  is  also 
required  is  at  least  some  minimum  of  professional  training;  a 
sufficiency  of  officers  ;  an  organisation  such  that  one  is  not  obliged 
to  fight  with  improvised  means  of  supply;  a  proper  transport 
department,  and  an  organised  field  commissariat  The  ordinary 
period  of  training  for  conscripts  is  less  in  the  Norwegian  line  than 
in  almost  any  other  country  whatever.  The  foot  soldiers  are 
exercised,  on  an  averse,  only  ly  of  a  month,  that  is  to  say  less  than 
what,  according  to  the  new  army  organisation,  is  accorded  to  our 
miliiia. 

For  the  sake  of  comparison,  it  is  not  uninteresting  to  point  out 
how  long  the  same  period  of  training  is  in  that  land  [Russia]  to 
which  in  Norway  the  question  of  giving  up  part  of  herisons  has 
arisen.  Hardly  any  Norwegian  territory,  however  far  north  it  may 
be  situated,  could  be  surrendered,  without  some  part  of  the 
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Norwegian  people  being  surrendered  with  it    Russia,  the  eventual 

occupant  of  the  harbours  with  which  UUman  and  his  confrhes 

consider  that  Norway  could  dispense,  gives  its  infantry  of  the  line  a 

period  of  training  of  forty-eight  months.    The  disproportion  which 

exists  in  the  too  short  period  of  exercise  of  the  conscript  would  in 

some  degree  be  counterbalanced  if  Norway  possessed  a  standing 

army  larger  than  that  of  Sweden  ;  but  the  reverse  of  this  is  the  case. 

While  in  Sweden,  the  quartered  and  enlisted  troops  number  about 

30,000  men,  not  including  officers,  the  Norwegian  standing  army 

consists  of— two  recruited  companies  of  guards,  one  recruited 

squadron  on  the  ademption  list,  with  some  garrison  artillery,  and 

the  non-commissioned  officers'  schools  in  the  different  branches  of 

the  service — in  all,  about  1000  men.    While  Sweden  undertakes  to 

assist  Norway  with  a  whole  army  of  six  complete  Army  Corps  and 

one  division  of  Cavalry,  an  army  of  seventy-nine  battalions,  forty 

squadrons,  thirty-eight  batteries,  besides  engineers  and  transport ; 

Norway  proposes  to  assist  Sweden  with  only  twenty  battalions, 

eight  squadrons,  and  nine  batteries,  which  moreover  are  never 

brought  together  in  higher  tactical  units. 

I  have  said  enough  to  show,  that  neither  by  land  or  by  sea,  does 

Norway  contribute  to  the  common  defence,  that  she  has  not,-  to 

speak  frankly,  fulfilled  her  duty.    The  mode  in  which  Norway 

organises  and  trains  the  troops  which  are  destined  for  the  direct 

defence  of  that  country,  does  not  concern  Sweden ;  but  what  we 

have  the  right  to  demand  is,  that  that  part  of  the  Norwegian  army, 

which,  according  to  the  Fundamental  Law,  is  bound  to  take  part  in 

the  common  defence,  shall  be  such  that  in  the  hour  of  danger  it  can 

be  used  for  the  defence  of  the  united  kingdoms.    If  Sweden  does 

not  insist  on  this,  the  Union  will  become  what  it  is  already  on  the 

way  to  become — a  source  from  which  enemies  are  supplied  with 

increased  pretexts  for  war,  without  Sweden's  gaining  any  increase 

of  strength  to  prevail  in  the  strife.    The  ideal  of  those  Norwegians 

who  desire  f  dissolution  of  the  Union  is  to  have  it  replaced  by  a 

defensive  alliance  ;  but  it  requires  all  Bjomson's  naiveti  to  believe 

that  Sweden  would  conclude  such  an  alliance  under  conditions  such 

as  now  exist, — thanks  to  the  Union. 

*  •  «  «  « 

The  clouds  are  gathering  on  Norway's  political  horizon.  Sooner 
or  later  a  storm  will  break  loose.  How  should  Sweden  conduct 
herself  during  the  approaching  storm  1  "  Sweden,"  it  has  been 
said,  "  ought  carefully  to  refrain  from  all  interference  with  Norway's 
internal  affairs.  Her  bearing  ought  to  be  passive,  as  long  ,as 
possible."  This  is  true  ;  but  this  restraint,  this  immobility  must  not 
be  the  passiveness  of  a  sleeper.     The  game  which  is  being  played 
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in  Norway  is  for  stakes  high  enough  to  keep  the  looker-pn  awake. 
For  Sweden's  honour  and  Sweden's  security  are  among  the  stakes. 
Sweden  must  not  meddle  with  the  game,  that  is  true,  but,  like  the 
arbitrator  in  a  single  combat,  she  must  stand  by  with  drawn  sword, 
ready  to  strike  in  at  any  moment  Above  all,  we  must  give  Norway 
dearly  and  plainly  to  understand  how  far  we  intend  to  go  in  our 
toleration,,  what  we  demand  in  compensation,  and  how  we  mean  to 
conduct  ourselves  if  Norway  should  wish  to  impose  her  will  upon  us 
by  violence.  Behind  the  words  of  the  State  Council  of  the  14th 
January,  1893,*  stands  the  whole  of  the  united  Swedish  nation. 
Not  even  among  the  extreme  "  left "  in  our  country  has  the  talk 
about  two  Foreign  Ministers  found  .  listeners  ;  and  among  the 
extreme  "  right,"  only  a  few  solitary  voices  have  been  raised,  to 
demand  the  unconditional  retention  by  the  Swedish  nationality  of 
the  common  Foreign  ministry.  But  .  the  equality  which  Sweden 
has.  thus  declared  herself  willing  to  grant  to  Norway  is  not  any  ful- 
filment of  the  Norwegian  demand  for  rights,  but  a  concession,  which 
Sweden  makes  in  the, hope  of  thereby  bringing  about  a  better 
understanding  between  the  two  peoples.  It  is  no  ill-gotten  goods 
which  Sweden  restores  to  Norway,  but  a  friendly  gift  from  a  hand 
outstretched  for  reconciliation.  ,  Sweden  does  not  give  up  without 
reservation  and  without  compensation  the  precedence  which  is  hers 
by  legal  right,  and  by  that  right  which  is  conferred  by.  strength. 
The  reservation  is,  that  the  common  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs 
must  be  made  responsible  to  a  united  representative  body  so  con- 
structed that  by  no  possibility  can  a  ruling  party  in  the  smaller 
country  by  legal  forms,  impose  its  will  upon  the  greater.  Without 
security  in  this  respect,  the  representatives  of  the  Swedish  people 
will  never  give  their  consent  to  any  change  at  all  in  the  existing 
state  of  things.  Moreover,  before  Sweden  relinquishes  her  rights, 
she  has  also  a  demand  to  make.  It  is  that  Noru  ay,  in  the  matter 
of  the  general  defence,  shall  do  her  duty. 

We  require,  as  far  as  land  defence  is  concerned,  first  and  fore- 
most, that  there  shall  be  a  change  in  that  definition  of  the  Funda- 
mental Law,  by  means  of  which  Norway,  in  violation  of  the  spirit 
and  intention  of  the  Fundamental  Law,  has  withdrawn  the  greater 
part  of  her  fighting  strength  from  the  common  defence ;  but  we 
require,  at  the  same  time,  that  that  part  of  Norway's  army  which  is 
intended  for  this  defence,  shall  possess  the  modem  organisation  and 
the  necessary  transport  establishment  requisite  to  enable  it,  in  a 


♦  When,  as  the  author  has  previously  mentioned,  the  offer  of  iei  joint  ministry  of 
foreign  affairs  was  made  conditionally  on  the  creation  of  a  joint  representative  body  and 
of  adequate  military  and  naval  organisation  by  Norway.— Ed.  U.  S.  M. 
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3hQrter  time  than  a  campaign  of  the  present  day  usually  takes,  to 
assist  a  fighting  Swedish  army,  and  also,  that  these  troops  shall 
possess  such  training  as  in  ordinary  military  language  entitles 
them  to  be  called  troops  of  the  line.  Concerning  defence  by  sea, 
our  demand  is  that  Norway,  if  she  wishes  to  be  as  a  country 
on  an  equality  with  Sweden,  shall  put  her  navy  into  a  con- 
dition  worthy  of  Norway,  and  worthy  of  the  Union  with  Sweden. 
When  Sweden  was  united  to  Norway,  she  certainly  gained 
security  for  her  western  frontier;  but,  at  the  same  time,  her 
own  war-risks  were  multiplied  by  taking  upon  her  those  of 
Norway.  The  increased  dangers  which  the  Union  thus  brought 
with  it  to  Sweden  were  undoubtedly,  according  to  the  intention 
of  the  founders  of  the  Union,  to  be  compensated  by  Norway's 
participation  in  the  common  defence.  As  it  has  now  been 
shown  that  such  a  participation  is  not  to  be  depended  upon, 
Sweden  cannot,  if  her  eyes  are  open  to  the  necessities  of  her  own 
secimty,  give  up  the  only  thing  which  in  any  way  lessens  the 
dangers  produced  by  this  neglect  The  conduct  of  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  united  kingdoms  must  be  in  her  hands.  To  content 
Norway  is  indeed  an  object  near  our  hearts  ;  but  Sweden's  safety  is 
more  dear  to  us.  So  long  as  Norway  has  not  fulfilled  her  duty  to 
the  Union,  Sweden  cannot  retreat  one  inch  from  the  position  which 
she  at  present  occupies  in  the  Union.  Norway,  according  to  the 
measure  of  her  strength,  must  contribute  to  the  defence  of  the 
united  kingdoms.  Upon  this  condition  the  Union  is  founded.  Only 
with  this  as  a  basis  can  Sweden  enter  into  negotiations. 

We  have,  however,  also  another  demand.  It  may,  perhaps, 
appear  a  strange  one,  when  made  to  a  brother  nation  ;  but  it  is  not 
uncalled-for,  and  it  is  definite  and  indispensable.  It  is,  that  Norway 
shall  lay  down  the  weapon  of  insult  and  contumely  which  hitherto 
she  has  found  it  compatible  with  her£dignity  to  use  against  our 
country.  At  meetings  of  the  people,  and  at  festivals  of  Societies 
of  the  Left,  in  the  presence  of  members  of  the  Government,  and 
presidents  of  the  Storting,  such  things  have  been  said  about  and 
against  Sweden,  that  if  Norway  had  been  a  foreign  country,  our 
minister  in  Kristiania  would  unhesitatingly  have  demanded  an  ex- 
planation. But  Norway  is  our  brother-country,  and  so  such" things 
must  be  passed  by  in  silence.  We  do  not  demand  Norway's  grati- 
tude, and  we  do  not  insist  upon  her  friendship ;  but  what  we  do 
demand  is,  that  our  country  and  our  institutions  shall  be  treated, 
from  the  Nor\vegian  side,  with  that  international  delicacy  which 
elsewhere  in  Europe  is  required  by  one  state  from  another.  Until 
this  abuse  ceases,  Sweden  will  not  stretch  out  her  hand  in  recon- 
ciliation. If  she  did  so,  it  would  appear,  perhaps,  as  though  we  had 
VOL.  cxxxii.  2 
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been  frightened  into  concessions,  as  though  we  had  made  terms 
with  a  people  who  had  trampled  our  flag  in  the  dirt. 


In  a  controversy  with  Bjomson,  S.  A.  Hedlund  has  represented 
the  Union  under  the  figure  of  two  persons  who  are  driving  in  the 
same  vehicle.  He  considers  that,  as  someone  must  always  take  the 
place  of  honour  on  the  right,  this  ought  to  be  given  to  Sweden,  as 
being  the  older.  But  he  forgot  that  the  matter  is  more  than  a  mere 
question  of  etiquette,  that  it  is  a  question  of  who  shall  hold  the 
reins.  If  this  point  be  decided,  that  of  etiquette  is  also  settled,  for, 
according  to  the  received  custom,  the  driver  always  sits  on  the  right 
Concord  and  agreement  between  the  two  who  are  driving  together, 
demand  that  the  driver  shall  consult  the  wishes  of  the  other  as 
regards  the  road  and  the  speed ;  but  solicitude  for  the  safety  of 
both  forbids  the  driver  to  accede  to  the  proposal  that  each  should 
hold  his  own  rein.  Even  if  the  other  be  discontented,  he  must  keep 
to  this  decision  :  for  otherwise,  the  responsibility  rests  with  him,  if 
the  whole  equipage  capsizes  into  the  ditch.  "  But  if  we  can't  get 
our  own  way,"  says  Bjomson,  "  we'll  get  out  of  the  carriage.  So 
there,  now ! "  Wergeland  said  long  ago :  "  The  best  union  of  two 
horses  that  don't  pull  together,  is  to  loose  them."  As  Sweden 
cannot  agree  to  the  proposal  that  Norway  should  carry  on  a 
foreign  policy  of  her  own,  just  as  no  driver  in  the  world  could 
agree  to  two  people  driving  with  a  rein  each — we  stand  face 
to  face  with  the  possibility  that  Norway  will  attempt  to  leave 
the  Union. 

The  Union  between  Sweden  and  Norway  can  be  dissolved 
either  by  mutual  agreement,  by  a  friendly  parting,  or  by  one  of  the 
two  states  violently  breaking  loose  from  the  Union.  I  will  assume 
that  the  question  only  concerns  the  former  method.  Under  such 
circumstances,  is  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  compatible  with  the 
interests  of  Sweden  }  The  question  does  not  require  long  dis- 
cussion. The  dissolution  of  the  Union  would  at  once  take  us  back 
to  a  geographical  and  political  position,  such  as  that  in  which  we 
found  ourselves  after  the  Peace  of  Fredrikshamn,  in  1809;  the 
favourable  conditions  which,  during  eighty  years,  have  secured 
peace  to  our  country,  would  be  changed  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen. 
The  land  frontier  of  Sweden  would,  strategically  speaking,  be 
quadrupled  ;  we  should  again  stand  face  to  face  with  the  possibility 
of  having  to  fight  with  two  fronts.  Quietness  in  the  Scandinavian 
Peninsula  would  be  for  ever  disturbed  ;  the  door  would  be  set  wide 
open  for  the  interference  of  foreign  powers.  The  North  also  would 
have  its  *'sick  man."  With  these  possibiHties  before  our  eyes, 
Sweden  can  have  only  one  answer  to  the  proposal  of  the  dis- 
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solution  of  the  Union.  It  is :  "  Never — never — of  our  own 
free  will ! 

That  is  the  answer  of  Sweden,  as  one  of  the  two  states  of  the 
Union  ;  but  she  has  also  her  answer  to  give,  as  one  of  the  states  of 
Europe.  For  Europe  has  a  word  to  say  in  this  matter,  of  the 
dissolution  of  the  Union.  The  European  balance  is  adjusted  to  a 
hair,  its  repose  is  so  artificial,  that  even  an  insignificant  disturbance 
of  the  status  quo  may  put  an  end  to  the  balance,  and  set  all  forces 
in  motion.  It  follows  therefore,  that  Europe  cannot  approve  of 
any  change  in  the  status  quo,  unless  some  particularly  good  reason 
is  put  forward,  and  there  is  a  good  prospect  that  such  a  meta- 
morphosis would  be  durable. 

What  reasons,  from  a  European  point  of  view,  speak  in  favour 
of  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  }  Simply  none.  Europe  possesses 
already  too  many  combustible  elements,  to  wish  that  the  number 
should  be  increased  by  a  Scandinavian  question.  The  dissolution 
of  the  Union  is  no  European  requirement  On  the  contrary, 
Europe  ought  strenuously  to  oppose  the  creation  of  a  state,  which 
wishes  to  be  called  independent,  without  possessing  the  means  to 
defend  its  independence.  The  large  self-esteem  of  the  nation  is 
not  enough.  The  lasting  independence  of  a  state  depends  on 
conditions  that  Norway  does  not  exhibit.  Foremost  amongst 
these  is  an  organised  and  modem  defence.  Without  this,  in- 
dependence is  merely  nominal ;  in  reality,  it  becomes  vassalage. 
People  in  general  are  not  so  politically  ripe  on  the  Continent,  that 
they  have  as  yet  found  coalition  of  the  lesser  states  unnecessary,  or 
proper  means  of  defence  superfluous.  In  European  eyes,  it  must 
appear  an  extraordinary  self-deception  for  a  people  to  wish  to 
relinquish  its  free  and  independent  position  in  conjunction  with  a 
nation  nearly  related  to  it,  in  order  to  enter  into  open  or  secret 
dependence  upon  a  power,  which  is  in  the  very  act  of  repressing 
within  its  borders  everything  which  still  remains  there  of  national 
independence  and  political  freedom,  of  Western  culture,  and  love 
of  liberty.  For  what,  indeed,  is  the  Norwegian  talk  of  cession  of 
ports  to  Russia,  if  it  is  not  the  prelude  to  the  cringing  of  the  vassal, 
in  order  to  win  the  favour  of  his  master }  Europe  has  also  other 
reasons  for  not  wishing  for  the  dissolution  of  the  Union.  States 
with  monarchical  constitutions  have  no  reason  to  welcome  a  new 
republic ;  and  those  states  which  include  within  their  boundaries 
more  than  one  nationality,  will  assuredly  not  encourage  the  desire 
for  separation. 

By  the  Treaty  of  Kiel,  Europe  charged  Sweden  with  the  care 
of  the  fortunes  of  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula,  and  with  the  com- 
mission to  be  responsible  for  its  quiet    Such  concessions  as 
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Sweden  has  since  considered  that  she  ought  to  make  to  Norway, 
do  not  concern  Europe  ;  but  Europe  has  every  right  to  hold 
Sweden  answerable  if,  through  Swedish  carelessness,  a  new  germ 
of  European  dispute  is  created.    Sweden  can  therefore  neither  for 
her  own  sake,  nor  for  that  of  Europe,  discuss  proposals  for  the 
dissolution  of  the  Union.    What  we  do  not  consider  that  we  can^ 
voluntarily  concede,  we  do  not  mean  to  yield  to  force.    The  idea 
that  Norway  can  herself  dissolve  the  Union,  can,  by  violence  and 
by  breaking  the  law,  impose  her  will  upon  Sweden,  is  in  itself  so 
mad,  so  senseless,  that  we  should  not  require  to  discuss  it,  if 
Norway  were  not  a  country  where  the  most  monstrous  things  are 
both  said  and  believed.    The  number  of  the  friends  of  the  Union 
in  Norway  do,  it  is  true,  diminish  day  by  day — thanks  to  an 
outrageous  agitation,  which  trades  upon  the  passions  of  the  masses 
who  do  not  know  the  history  of  their  own  country,  and  are  not  in 
a  position  to  grasp  the  import  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Union. 
Nevertheless  there  are  truths  so  obvious  that  it  has  not  been 
possible  to  distort  them  entirdy.    You  may  perhaps  make  people 
believe  that  neither  Sweden  nor  Europe  has  any  reason  to  object 
to  a  dissolution  of  the  Union  ;  but  what  cannot  be  denied  is  that 
the  Union  has  hitherto  been  to  the  advantage  of  Norway — ^that 
Norway,  without  the  consent  of  Sweden,  cannot  legally  dissolve  it 
— that  breaking  the  law  is  wrong,  and  that  war  is  a  misfortune. 
I  venture,  therefore,  to  believe  that  the  majority  of  the  Norwegian 
people  are  altogether  too  clear-headed  to  wish  to  enter  upon  such 
a  break-neck  enterprise  ;  altogether  too  wise  to  deprive  themselves, 
through  war  with  Sweden,  of  the  advantages  which  they  have 
hitherto  enjoyed,  thanks  to  the  Union.    After  a  peace  of  eighty 
years,  one  does  not  draw  the  sword  without  very  good  reasons. 
I  venture  to  hope  that  the  spirit  of  UUman,  the  yielder  of  harbours, 
has  not  yet  penetrated  the  whole  of  the  Norwegian  race — that 
Norway  has  still  some  patriots,  who  will  not  allow  her  well-being 
to  be  placed  in  jeopardy. 

The  proposal  that  Norway  should  dissolve  the  Union  by  force 
is  a  mad  one,  for  other  reasons.  Sweden  has  sufficient  means  to 
enforce  her  will,  without  using  her  military  superiority.  The 
circumstance  that  Europe  does  not  desire  the  dissolution  of  the 
Union  might  possibly  be  brought  to  bear  upon  Norway  in  the 
form  of  diplomatic  pressure,  sufficiently  strong  to  paralyse  all 
intended  acts  of  violence.  Even  if  she  stood  alone,  Sweden  should 
be  able  to  reduce  in  some  degree  the  desire  for  a  separation,  by 
directing  attention  to  the  great  economic  advantages  that  now, 
through  the  international  law,  accrue  to  Norway.  Norway  may 
certainly  threaten  us  with  a  dissolution  of  the  Union  without  the 
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consent  of  Sweden  ;  but  there  are  good  reasons  why  she  is  not 
likely  to  go  beyond  a  threat.  For  even  if  all  calm  voices  were 
silenced,  even  if  political  madness  had  taken  such  a  firm  hold,  that 
the  whole  of  Norway  had  decided  to  dare  the  leap  into  the  abyss, 
and  with  sword  in  hand  to  put  an  end  to  the  Union  with  Sweden  ; 
even  then,  I  believe  that  Norway  would  draw  back  before  taking 
the  final  leap.  One  does  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  begin  a  war 
without  some  prospect  of  a  successful  issue  ;  and  the  disproportion 
between  the  military  power  of  Sweden  and  Norway  is  such,  that 
there  is  not  tfie  shadow  of  a  possibility  of  the  Norwegians  com- 
pelling us  to  submit  to  their  will.  The  indisputable  superiority  of 
Sweden  cannot  be  denied ;  and  when  a  fact  really  exists,  not  all 
the  agitation  in  the  world  can  prevent  its  existence.  In  presence 
of  this  state  of  things,  even  the  maddest  revolutionaries  must  stand 
still.  Even  savages  have  a  logic  of  their  own.  I  believe  that  even 
the  necessary  enthusiasm  is  wanting.  It  is  one  thing  to  shout  at  a 
popular  meeting,  or  to  make  smart  speeches  round  the  punch-bowl, 
and  another  to  take  up  arms  and  let  oneself  be  shot  for  the  sake  of 
what  one  talks  about. 

As  for  us  Swedes,  our  business  is  to  reduce  the  talk  of  Norway's 
dissolving  the  Union  against  the  wish  of  Sweden,  to  what  it  really 

is — an  insane  and  empty  babble,  and  nothing  more  Serious 

days  are  in  store  for  both  the  peoples  of  the  North.  Shall  events 
find  us  unprepared,  disputing  with  each  other?  No!  unless  we 
desire  our  ruin,  we  must  both  stand  ready,  in  steadfast  brotherhood. 
Let  Sweden  be  the  first  one  to  stretch  out  the  hand  of  reconciliation. 
Let  her  give  Norway,  not  only  her  full  rights,  but  also,  if  unity  so 
requires,  over  and  above  this  whatever  is  reasonable,  and  is  per- 
mitted by  the  safety  of  Sweden.  If  Norway  refuses  the  outstretched 
hand,  then  let  everything  remain  as  it  was  before.  Let  Sweden, 
with  open  eyes,  watch  events  in  Norway,  undisturbed  by  abuse,  and 
taking  threats  for  what  they  are  worth.  When  the  hydra  of 
violence  and  law-breaking  raises  its  head,  then  will  Sweden  first 
draw  the  sword. 

And  Norway  herself — let  her  also  look  facts  in  the  face  !  Let 
her,  in  her  own  history,  compare  her  country  as  it  was  before  the 
Union,  with  what  it  is  to-day  !  Let  her  look  around  in  Europe,  to 
see  whether  coalitions  among  states  are  necessary  or  not  to-day ! 
Let  her  arrive  at  the  certainty  that  the  Swedish  people,  in  essential 
character  and  life  interests,  is  not  separated  from  the  Norwegian, 
that  the  speech  of  the  poet  Bjornson  is  false,  in  which  he  calls  us 
Swedes  "  a  race  of  old  conquerors  "  which  is  still  "setting  forth  in 
quest  of  political  adventures  "  ;  for,  if  modern  Sweden  is  reproached 
for  being  a  political  adventurer,  with  equally  good  reason  may 
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Norway  be  reproached  for  a  slavish  spirit,  since  during  Sweden's 
days  of  conquest  Norway  was  the  thrall  of  Denmark !  Let 
Norway  realise  that  till  that  day  when  the  golden  age  of  eternal 
peace  shall  dawn — that  is  to  say,  so  long  as  nations,  as  well  as 
individuals,  allow  themselves  to  be  dominated  by  their  passions — 
no  nation,  who  in  time  of  peace  has  allowed  the  sword  to  rust  in 
the  scabbard,  will,  in  the  hour  of  danger,  be  able  to  defend  its 
freedom  and  its  independence ! 

Let  Norway  consider  carefully  the  words  which  an  experienced 
and  clear-sighted  Norwegian  statesman  has  uttered  in  our  days  : 
"  The  Norwegian  people,  who  complain  of  military  burdens,  ought 
to  reckon  how  small  these  disbursements  are  in  comparison  with 
those  of  any  other  state  whatever  in  Europe  ;  and  it  ought  to  bless 
the  Union,  which  for  eighty  years  has  delivered  us  from  greater 
burdens.    If  one  goes  through  the  history  of  Norway,  I  do  not 
think  that  one  will  find  any  other  space  of  eighty  years  of  unbroken 
peace.    We  ought  to  bless  the  Union  which  has  brought  us  peace.* 
When  one  considers  further  what  would  have  been  the  economic 
position  of  Norway,  with  a  Customs  boundary  between  herself  and 
Sweden ;  when  one  thinks  of  the  drag  that  would  be  put  on 
industry,  on  commerce,  on  every  kind  of  business,  if  the  whole  of 
our  protected  market  were  restricted  to  that  narrow  strip  of  land 
which  stretches  from  Svinesund  to  Varangerfjorden,  and  if  one 
thinks  of  the  great  use  and  advantage  that  it  has  been  to  us, 
that  political  conditions  have  allotted  to  us,  Swedes  as  well  as 
Norwegians,  to  as  great  an  extent  as  is  consistent  with  the 
particular  interest  of  each  country,  a  common  market  over  the 
whole  peninsula,  a  market  where  Norway  can  offer  two  millions, 
and  Sweden  four  and  a  half  millions  of  purchasers  ;  if  we  think  of 
all  this,  then  Norwegian  men  should  never  believe  that  it  is  a  light 
matter  to  throw  the  thing  away.    Neither  must  any  one  believe 
that  it  would  be  possible,  for  any  length  of  time,  to  maintain  the 
existing  state  of  things  if  the  Union  were  broken." 

Finally,  let  Norway,  which,  as  regards  population,  is  one  of  the 
least,  and  in  defence  is  one  of  the  weakest,  of  all  the  countries  of 
Europe,  learn  to  understand,  as  Peer  Gynt  experienced,  that 
neither  a  nation  nor  an  individual  can  "be  enough  for  itself." 
Norway's  dragon-ship  wants  to  put  out  to  sea.    She  wants  to  hoist 


♦  The  Budget  passed  by  the  Storting  of  1891-92  showed  a  sum  of  Kr.  7,535,900. 
The  population  of  Norway  on  the  1st  of  January,  1891,  was  1,999,176;  consequently, 
the  cost  to  each  inhabitant  for  the  national  defence  amounts  to  Kr.  3*76,  or  as  nearly  as 
possible  to  4s,  id.  in  English  money.  The  coriesponding  numbers  rise  in  Denmark  to 
Kr.  8*05  (nearly  9J.) ;  in  Switzerland  to  Kr.  10*95  ('2J.  2d.)^  and  in  France  to 
Kr.  15*15  (idf.  lod,)  per  head  of  the  population. 
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her  own  flag,  and  to  go  her  own  way.  No  one  heeds  the  fact  that 
the  vessel  is  but  a  small  and  frail  thing  to  defy  the  storms  of  the 
ocean  of  the  world.  But  if  the  helmsmen  throw  chart  and  compass 
overboard,  and  shut  their  eyes  to  the  warning  gleam  from  the 
h'ghthouse,  then  the  ship  will  steer  her  course,  with  all  sails  set — to 
destruction. 


[Translated  by  Marion  E.  Miller.] 
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THE   SUBMARINE  BOAT. 
By  Lieutenant  Sleeman,  late  R,N. 


I  gave  last  month  an  historical  sketch  of  the  development  of  the 
submarine  boat.  I  now  propose  to  add  a  few  remarks  as  to  some 
points  in  their  economy  and  as  to  the  value  of  the  boat  itself. 

A  very  important  matter  connected  with  the  safe  running  of 
vessels  under  the  waters  is  the  maintenance  of  horizontality. 
The  condition  of  entire  submergence  renders  the  longitudinal 
stability  of  such  a  vessel  extremely  sensitive  even  where  a  certain 
amount  of  reserve  buoyancy  is  present ;  longitudinal  stability  is  the 
stiffness  or  power  that  a  vessel  has  to  resist  the  depression  of  bow 
or  stem  caused  by  the  movement  of  a  weight  or  weights  on  board 
of  her  (in  surface  boats  known  as  alteration  of  trim)  ;  as,  for 
instance,  a  man  going  forward  or  aft  to  execute  some  work.  On 
the  surface  (in  the  same  vessel)  the  effect  of  the  change  of  position 
of  one  of  the  crew  would  not  be  noticeable,  but  with  the  vessel 
entirely  submerged  a  very  sensible  inclination  would  result ;  and 
supposing  the  man  to  have  gone  forward,  and  the  boat  at  the  time 
to  be  moving  ahead  through  the  water,  there  would  then  be  set  up 
in  the  vessel  a  very  decided  tendency  to  plunge.  This  state  of 
longitudinal  tenderness  in  a  submarine  boat  can  be  corrected  by 
the  application  of  a  weight  that  may  be  moved  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  that  which  would  otherwise  cause  an  inclination  of  the 
boat,  or  by  the  use  of  horizontal  bow  and  stern  rudders,  or  by  the 
submersion  screws,  being  situated  at  the  extremities  of  the  boat 
and  driven  by  separate  engines,  so  that  one  may  be  revolved  with 
the  other  stopped  or  both  of  them  kept  going  in  opposite  directions. 
Whichever  system  is  employed  it  must  be  designed  to  act 
automatically  on  the  slightest  sign  of  any  fore  and  aft  inclination 
by  means  of  a  pendulum  or  other  such  simple  arrangement,  setting 
in  operation  the  machinery  by  which  a  readjustment  of  horizon- 
tality is  to  be  brought  about 

I  have  now  to  treat  of  a  function  intimately  connected  with  the 
practicability  of  submarine  navigation  and  the  well-being  of  the 
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occupants  of  a  submarine  boat,  and  that  is  the  question  of  the  air 
supply  both  as  regards  its  quantity  and  its  quality.  Dr.  Halley,* 
1716,  in  his  paper  on  "The  Art  of  Living  under  Water,"  mentions 
the  fact  that  a  gallon  of  air  included  in  a  bladder  and  by  a  pipe  in 
the  mouth  of  a  man  reciprocally  inspired  and  expired  by  the  lungs 
becomes  unfit  for  respiration  in  little  more  than  a  minute  of  time. 
The  amount  of  air  inhaled  and  exhaled  in  the  ordinary  way  by  an 
adult  is  some  six  cubic  feet  or  thirty-four  gallons  per  hour.  An 
allowance  of  twenty  cubic  feet  of  air  per  hour  for  each  man 
enclosed  in  an  hermetically  sealed  up  submarine  boat,  that  is  to  say 
one  entirely  submerged  and  altogether  cut  off  from  communication 
with  the  outside  air,  will  be  found  sufficient ;  in  fact,  in  some  of  the 
present  submersible  torpedo-boats  only  14  cubic  feet  of  air  is 
allowed,  and  yet  no  inconvenience  has  been  experienced  by  their 
crews  even  when  submerged  for  a  considerable  time.  For  the 
proper  ventilation  of  a  living  room  some  2100  cubic  feet  of  air  is 
needed  for  each  person,  which  is  rather  different  in  quantity  from 
that  which  the  submariner  is  to  be  supplied  with  ;  but  it  is  a  fact 
that  millions  of  human  beings  exist,  and  in  this  respect  apparently 
without  inconvenience,  in  rooms  where  the  measure  of  air  per 
person  approaches  more  nearly  to  that  allotted  to  the  submariner, 
but  vastly  more  impure :  the  submarine  sailor  or  traveller  is  not 
expected  to  live  his  life  in  the  confined  space  of  a  submarine  boat, 
nor  do  I  anticipate  the  medical  profession  advising  a  trip  in  such  a 
vessel  as  a  means  of  benefiting  the  health  by  a  change  of  air. 

In  Mr.  Day'st  sad  attempt,  in  1772,  to  prove  the  possibility  of 
remaining  in  a  vessel  for  twenty-four  hours  under  the  water  at  the 
depth  of  some  100  feet,  depending  entirely  on  the  contents  of  the 
air  contained  in  his  watertight  chamber  to  support  respiration,  the 
chamber  measured  12  feet  by  9  feet  by  8  feet,  864  cubic  feet, 
representing  4725  gallons  of  air,  so  that,  according  to  the  allowance 
of  20  cubic  feet  per  hour,  he  should  not  have  failed  through  the 
want  of  or  the  impurity  of  his  air  supply  ;  the  fatal  ending  of  this 
experiment  was  unquestionably  due  to  the  failure  of  the  chamber 
to  resist  the  pressure  of  water  at  this  depth  of  100  feet,  represented 
by  44  lbs.  per  square  inch.  This  question  of  air  supply  was  easily 
settled  in  connection  with  the  earlier  submarine  boats  by  always 
naaintaining  communication,  by  pipes  or  otherwise,  with  the 
external  air. 

Boume,t  1578,  proposes  that  the  sail  mast  of  the  submarine 
boat  should  be  used  as  its  ventilator  by  means  of  a  hole  bored 

*  **  Philosophical  Transactions,"  vol.  29.  1716. 

t  "  A  Philosophical  Dissertation  of  the  Diving  Vessel."   N.  D.  Falcke.  1775. 
X  "Inventions  and  Devises,"  by  W.  Bourne.  1578. 
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through  its  length,  and  very  advisedly  points  out  the  great  care  that 
must  be  exercised  that  the  submersion  of  the  boat  be  not  greater 
than  the  height  of  the  mast  Bishop  Wilkins,*  1648,  "considers 
this  matter  of  air  supply  to  be  the  greatest  difficulty  to  be  overcome 
in  designing  his  submarine  ark,  as  not  only  must  there  be  sufficient 
air  for  the  crew  and  passengers  but  also  for  the  constant  fires  for 
providing  for  their  light  and  food."  He  mentions  "a  certain 
*  Barrieusie,'  who  hath  lately  found  out  another  art,  whereby  a  man 
might  easily  continue  under  the  water  for  six  hours  together,  and 
whereas  ten  cubic  feet  of  air  will  not  serve  another  diver  to  breathe 
in  for  thirty  minutes,  he,  by  the  help  of  a  cavity,  not  above  one  or 
two  feet  at  the  most,  will  have  breath  enough  for  six  hours,  and  a 
lanthome  scarce  above  the  usual  size  to  keep  a  candle  burning  as 
long  as  a  man  pleases,  which  (if  it  be  true,  and  more  commonly 
known)  might  be  a  sufficient  help  against  this  great  difficulty." 
Boyle t  mentions  that  Cornelius  Drebbel's,  1620,  "wonderful 
Chymicall  liquor  constituted  the  chief  secret  of  his  submarine  boat, 
and  a  small  quantity  of  which  was  capable  of  restoring  to  the  air  in 
the  boat  its  vital  quantities  as  required  from  time  to  time."  Boyle 
further  declares  that  he  had  the  secret  discovered  to  him,  but  though 
the  liquor  is  referred  to  by  Dr.  Denis  Papin,  who,  however,  imagines 
it  to  be  a  thing  rather  to  be  wished  than  reality,  as  well  as  by  other 
writers,  we  have  to  rest  contented  without  knowing  "  how  it  was 
done."  Bushnell  used  two  pipes,  one  for  the  inlet  of  fresh  air,  and 
the  other  for  the  outlet  of  the  foul  air,  long  enough  to  reach  above 
the  surface  of  the  water  for  ordinary  submersion,  and  he  provided 
them  with  a  self-closing  mechanism  in  the  event  of  their  being 
drawn  under  the  water  ;  this  boat  contained  in  itself  enough  air  for 
the  one  man  forming  its  crew  for  thirty  minutes  with  these  pipes 
closed. 

If  the  submarine  boat  be  not  of  such  large  dimensions  as  to 
afford  a  sufficient  internal  capacity  for  supplying  the  quantity  of  air 
required  by  its  occupants  for  the  extreme  limit  of  time  it  can  be 
run  in  the  submerged  condition,  and  so  cut  off  from  receiving  any 
relief  from  the  outside  air,  means  must  then  be  provided  for  an 
artificial  supply  ;  as,  for  instance,  reservoirs  of  compressed  air  and 
oxygen,  or  the  materials  for  making  the  latter ;  fans  will  also  be 
found  very  beneficial  for  the  circulation  and  also  purification  of  the 
air  by  forcing  it  through  lime,  caustic  soda  and  such  like,  by  which 
the  excess  of  carbonic  acid  and  moisture  is  removed.  It  may  be 
noted  here  that  oxygen  can  be  very  easily  manufactured  by  heating 


♦  **  Mathematical  Magic,"  by  Bishop  Wilkins.  1648. 

t  "New  Experiments  Physico-Mechanicale,"  by  R.  Boyle.  1660. 
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potassic  chlorate  ;  only  a  small  quantity  of  the  salt  is  needed  to 
evolve  a  very  great  quantity  of  the  gas,  while  as  a  man  only 
consumes  some  4J  cubic  feet  of  oxygen  per  hour  this  can  be  easily 
and  cheaply  guaranteed  to  him.  I  do  not  foresee  any  difficulty  in 
connection  with  this  question  of  an  adequate  and  regular  supply  of 
fresh  air  to  the  occupants  of  a  submarine  boat,  while  an  occasional 
trip  on  or  near  to  the  surface  will,  by  the  admission  of  the  external 
air,  readily  renovate  the  atmosphere  of  the  interior  of  the  boat 

I  will  now  consider  two  matters  which  are  peculiar  to  submarine 
navigation,  that  is,  the  external  and  surrounding  pressure,  propor- 
tional to  the  head  of  water  (depth  of  submersion),  to  which  the  hull 
of  a  submarine  boat  is  liable,  and  the  absence  of  any  light  whereby 
to  enable  the  submariner  to  guide  his  craft  as  she  cleaves  her  way 
through  the  waters  of  the  mighty  deep.  The  accurate  knowledge 
that  we  now  possess  of  the  cause  and  the  actual  amount  of  the 
crushing  pressure  a  vessel  must  be  subjected  to  at  any  particular 
depth,  of  the  use  of  steel  in  ship-building,  and  of  the  form  and 
style  of  hull  most  suitable  for  a  submarine  boat,  allows  the  designer 
of  such  a  craft  to  cast  from  him  all  doubt  as  to  the  practical  realisa- 
tion of  his  scheme  so  far  as  absolute  safety  of  submersion  at  the 
maximum  depth  is  concerned. 

It  cannot,  however,  be  too  strongly  impressed  on  the  builder  of 
a  submarine  boat  that  it  is  imperatively  necessary  to  make  sure 
that  every  detail  of  the  construction  is  of  the  most  perfect  and 
honest  work.  There  must  be  no  "  jerry  building "  here.  I  have 
heard  an  owner  of  submarine  boats  declare  that  the  builder  should 
be  bound  to  descend  in  the  vessel  on  its  initial  trip  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  water  as  a  proof  of  his  faith  in  the  excellence  of  the 
work  done  on  the  hull. 

As  to  the  guiding  of  a  submarine  boat  when  immersed  at  some 
40  or  50  feet  beneath  the  water  I  may  at  once  admit  that  to  think 
of  directing  it  by  sight  is  entirely  out  of  the  question.  The 
submariner  must  depend  solely  on  his  compass  or  on  some  similar 
device  to  enable  him  to  navigate  his  vessel  from  one  point  to 
another.  The  direction  of  the  point  to  be  reached  must  have 
been  previously  determined  while  the  boat  was  on  the  surface. 
In  fact,  navigating  a  vessel  under  the  water  is  very  much  like 
navigating  a  ship  on  the  surface  in  a  dense  fog.  We  all  know  very 
well,  some  by  repute  and  some  by  painful  experience,  how  vastly 
unpleasant,  not  to  say  dangerous,  this  latter  phase  of  sea  travelling 
on  the  surface  may  be.  The  submariner,  at  all  events  at  present, 
need  not,  when  diving  through  Neptune's  domain,  have  the 
same  apprehension  of  disasters  as  his  fog-beshrouded  cousin  when 
ploughing  his  way  under  such  conditions  on  the  surface,  for  he 
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would  certainly  not  be  exposed  to  the  dangers  of  collision  with 
other  submarine  boats  proceeding  in  an  opposite  direction,  or  across 
or  athwart  his  path. 

I  have  hitherto  been  considering  the  question  of  the  visibility  of 
objects  in  the  direct  line  of  progression,  ahead  or  astern,  but  on  a 
bright  day  at  some  20  feet  under  the  surface  it  has  been  found  that 
a  fair  amount  of  sunlight  penetrates  from  the  surface  through  the 
water  to  the  boat,  and  objects  floating  on  the  water  are  by  reflection 
foreshadowed  to  the  occupants  of  the  submerged  boat  Though 
this  does  not  occur  in  thick  weather  or  at  nighttime,  yet  the  fact 
that  generally  in  the  daytime  the  submariner  may  thus  be  warned 
of  bodies  floating  above  his  craft  in  ascending  to  the  surface  might 
often  prove  of  great  assistance  in  preventing  a  collision  with  one  of 
them.  By  rising  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  surface  the  submariner 
may,  by  utilizing  the  principle  of  the  "Camera  Lucida,*'  obtain 
reflections  of  objects  on  the  horizon.  An  arrangement  of  this 
kind  is  used  in  the  Gustave  Zedi  and  is  named  the  "  Periscope." 

The  submersible  torpedo  boats  of  the  present  time  are  all 
designed  with  the  object  of  being  run  in  three  different  states  or 
conditions,  and  for  this  purpose  are  provided  with  one  or  more 
"  Conning  "  or  "  Look-out "  towers,  standing  some  four  feet  from  the 
top  of  the  hull,  and  provided  with  the  most  suitable  arrangement 
for  permitting  an  all-round  view  to  be  obtained  from  the  inside  of 
these  towers  when  just  clear  of  the  surface  of  the  water ;  such  a 
craft  may  be  run  on  the  "  surface,"  or  "  partially "  submerged,  or 
"  entirely  "  submerged  ;  they  would  generally  be  found  in  the  first 
condition  and  very  rarely  in  the  latter  state.  Partial  submergence 
is  essentially  an  attribute  of  the  submersible  torpedo  boat,  but  not 
of  the  submarine  boat  proper.  The  aim  of  the  former  is  not  to  be 
seen  by  the  enemy.  Therefore  if  this  object  is  secured  it  need  not 
be  completely  submerged.  It  need  only  be  covered  by  so  much 
water  as  causes  least  trouble  and  gives  a  fair  amount  of  protection 
to  the  hull  and  especially  its  vital  parts.  The  latter  vessel  is 
intended  to  have  as  its  normal  condition  one  of  entire  submergence. 

Some  of  the  larger  submersible  torpedo  boats  are  provided  with 
a  small  boat  or  other  arrangement  by  which  to  permit  of  the  escape 
of  the  crew  in  the  event  of  a  disaster,  and  I  certainly  consider  this 
to  be  a  very  necessary  requirement  of  a  submersible  torpedo  boat, 
and  perhaps  of  every  submarine  boat ;  but  with  the  exception  of 
exit  openings  in  the  lower  part  of  the  vessel  through  which  the 
occupants  might  possibly  dive,  if  needs  be,  little  can  be  effected  in 
this  direction. 

This  completes  my  consideration  of  the  requirements  peculiar 
to  a  vessel  designed  for  submarine  navigation,  and  I  have  now  to 
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show  in  what  way  it  may  be  useful  and  what  are  its  advantages,  if 
there  be  any. 

Bishop  Wilkins,*  1648,  writes  that  a  submarine  ark  or  vessel 
may  be  used : 

1.  "Against  a  navy  of  enemies,  who  by  this  means  may  be 
undermined  in  the  water  and  blown  up." 

2.  "  Relief  of  any  place  besieged  by  water,  also  surprisall  of  any 
place." 

3.  "  Unspeakable  benefit  for  submarine  exploration  and 
discovery." 

**  Observations  made  by  it  may  be  both  written,  and  (if  need 
were)  printed  here  (submarine  boat).  Several  colonies  may  thus 
inhabit,  having  their  children  bom  and  bred  up  without  the 
knowledge  of  land,  who  could  not  choose  but  be  amazed  with 
strange  conceits  upon  the  discovery  of  this  upper  world." 

This  "  strange  conceit "  of  Bishop  Wilkins  as  to  a  submarine 
colony  opens  up  quite  a  new  field  of  speculation  as  to  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  inhabitants  thereof  for  an  imaginative  writer  of 
fiction.    It  is  however  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article. 

The  advants^es  of  a  submarine  boat,  according  to  Bishop 
Wilkins,  are : 

a.  "Tis  private;  travels  invisible,  neither  discoverable  or  pre- 
vented." 

b.  "  Tis  safe  from  tides,  tempests,  pirates  and  robbers,  and  ice 
and  great  frosts  near  the  poles." 

So  far  as  the  uses  are  concerned  I  can  only  add  to  the  warlike 
ones  that  of  searching  for  and  destroying  the  enemy's  submarine 
mines,  and  to  the  peaceful  ones  that  of  conveying  passengers  from 
one  port  to  another,  either  for  profit  or  for  pleasure,  while  also  it 
may  be  utilized  for  life-saving  piu-poses.  In  his  list  of  advantages 
the  bishop  states  in  a  pithy  way  all  that  can  be  said  in  favour  of  the 
submarine  boat  What  he  says  should  sufiice  to  warrant  greater 
efforts  in  perfecting  it,  whether  for  pleasure,  commercial,  or  war 
purposes.  As  invisibility  of  action  is  the  leading  feature  in  the 
designing  of  all  new  weapons  of  war,  and  as  the  submarine  boat 
is  the  very  embodiment  of  this  quality,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find 
increasing  efforts  being  made  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  torpedo 
vessel  of  this  class.  All  the  leading  naval  powers,  except  ourselves, 
are  making  efforts  to  secure  one. 

The  French  claim  that  Mons.  Zed^,  by  his  vessels  the  Gymnote 
and  Gustave  Zed^,  has  solved  the  problem  of  submarine  naviga- 
tion.  Though  I  find  that  the  French  are  satisfied  with  the  later 
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improved  vessel,  I  cannot  admit  that  this  problem  of  submarine 
navigation  has  been  solved  by  her  creation  or  by  that  of  any  of 
the  other  foreign  submersible  torpedo  vessels.  Possibly  the  final 
development  of  the  submersible  torpedo  may  be  approached  by 
the  " Nordenfelt,"  "Gustave  Zed6,"  " Baker,"  or  "Holland"  system 
of  design,"  but  these  cannot  satisfy,  and  are  not  intended  to  do  so, 
the  requirements  of  a  submarine  boat  proper. 

Our  naval  authorities  are  apparently  satisfied  to  act  the  part 
of  spectator,  i.e,j  to  keep  their  weather  eye  open,  as  to  what  the 
other  naval  powers  are  doing  in  this  direction.  I  draw  this  con- 
clusion from  the  only  official  utterance  of  our  Admiralty  on  the 
subject  that  I  have  been  able  to  discover. 

Lord  George  Hamilton,  on  the  8th  August,  1890,  being  then 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  when  questioned  in  the  House  of 
Commons  as  to  submarine  boats,  replied  : 

"That  reports  as  to  the  performance  of  submarine  vessels 
abroad  were  carefully  considered  at  the  Admiralty.  The  experi- 
ments hitherto  made  in  this  country  had  not  been  very  satisfactory. 
Not  long  ago  one  of  these  boats  went  to  the  bottom  of  the  dock 
where  she  was  being  tried,  and  stuck  in  the  mud.  He  thought 
that  for  many  years  to  come,  at  all  events,  submarine  vessels  would 
not  be  of  general  use,  but  they  were  weapons  of  offence  on  which 
the  Admiralty  ought  to  keep  an  eye.  .  ." 

Though  all  the  Powers  do  not  go  quite  so  far  as  France  in  her 
views  as  to  the  success  of  the  results  so  far  attained  by  their 
numerous  experiments  with  submarine  boats,  yet  the  other  Powers 
think  so  well  of  these  results  that  they  are  prepared  to  continue 
the  spending  of  large  sums  of  money  in  striving  to  arrive  at  a 
definite  result  It  is  moreover  a  significant  fact  that  the  United 
States  Navy  Department  should  have  offered  a  prize  for  the  best 
design  of  a  submersible  torpedo  boat  fulfilling  certain  requirements 
as  defined  by  them.  The  employment  of  the  submarine  boat  for 
the  express  purpose  of  destroying  the  ships  of  an  enemy  has  been 
considered  a  very  uncanny  mode  of  warfare,  and  this  is  I  under- 
stand one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  its  use  has  been  viewed  with 
disfavour  by  our  naval  authorities.  For  my  part  I  look  round  in 
vain  for  a  mode  of  warfare  with  modem  weapons  which  is  not 
equally  entitled  to  be  so  regarded.  For  instance  the  long  range 
magazine  smokeless  rifle  permits  of  the  wholesale  destruction  of 
enemies  without  giving  them  a  sight  of  the  shooters  or  a  notion 
where  they  are  placed.  These  may  be  dealing  forth  their  deadly 
fire  from  the  easiest  of  postures  and  in  the  most  safe  situation. 
The  Russians  in  their  early  attacks  on  Plevna,  1877,  found  the  rifle 
fire  of  the  Turks,  which  decimated  their  assaulting  parties,  while 
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forming  up,  as  they  believed,  out  of  sight  and  range  of  the  enemy, 
a  most  uncanny  proceeding.  I  have  only  further  to  mention  the 
torpedo,  and  the  land  or  the  sea  mine,  to  show  that  if  the  sub- 
marine boat  be  an  imcanny  engine  of  warfare  it  is  one  of  a  goodly 
company  of  such. 

I  hold  that  the  more  terrible  the  engines  of  destruction,  whether 
for  offensive  or  defensive  purposes,  the  less  likelihood  will  there  be 
of  war,  or  at  least  of  a  resort  to  arms  on  every  occasion  of  dis- 
sension between  two  powerful  nations.  I  firmly  believe  that  the 
long  period  of  peace  that  has  prevailed  in  Europe  is  in  a  great 
measure  owing  to  this  cause.  The  "would-be  maker  of  war," 
though  possibly  numerically  the  more  powerful,  cannot  in  these 
days  enter  on  the  task  with  quite  so  light  a  heart  as  in  the  olden 
times. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Audace,  a  vessel  designed  in  Italy 
solely  for  submarine  exploration,  and  the  Palla  Nautica  (nautical 
ball)  of  Signor  Balsamello,  all  the  efforts  now  being  put  forth  are 
devoted  to  the  development  of  the  submersible  torpedo  boat.  Yet 
though  the  requirements  of  a  true  submarine  boat  for  commercial 
purposes  are  somewhat  more  difficult  to  secure,  specially  in  the  case 
of  those  intended  for  passenger  service,  there  is  no  insuperable 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  its  being  ultimately  perfected. 

The  Audace  is  said  to  be  28  feet  long,  to  be  propelled  by 
electricity,  and  to  be  capable  of  a  submersion  of  300  feet ;  it  has 
six  glazed  apertures  through  which  the  electric  light  from  inside  the 
boat  projects  into  the  water  enabling  the  submarine  scientists  with- 
in to  note  what  is  passing  around  them  on  the  outside,  and  the 
boat  is  also  provided  with  an  ingenious  form  of  watertight  doors  by 
which  they,  equipped  in  suitable  diving  dress,  may  emei^e  forth 
from  the  boat  for  a  stroll  on  the  ocean  bed  in  search  of  fresh 
wonders  of  submarine  life.  Palla  Nautica  is  a  submarine  vessel  of 
spherical  shape,  this  being  the  form  most  capable  of  resisting  the 
great  squeezing  pressures  met  with  at  depths  representing  hundreds 
of  feet. 

I  am  somewhat  dubious  as  to  the  ultimate  benefits  likely  to 
accrue  from  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  submarine  world,  but 
for  the  successful  execution  of  this  work  of  exploration  the  sub- 
marine discoverer  must  necessarily  be  provided  with  a  submarine 
boat  by  which  he  will  be  able  to  descend  thousands  of  feet  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  water,  and  there  manoeuvre  at  pleasure. 

As  a  passenger  vessel  the  submarine  boat  has  at  least  one 
unique  advantage.  It  offers  the  only  real  solution  of  the  problem 
that  has  occupied  the  attention  of  the  cleverest  naval  architects,  of 
the  medical  profession,  and  of  the  ocean  traveller,  how  to  prevent 
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"  sea  sickness ; "  an  illness  which  has  been  known  to  terminate 
fatally,  which  has  driven  many  promising  sailors  from  the  naval 
service,  which  is  always  exceedingly  disagreeable  to  the  feelings, 
and  fatal  to  the  looks,  and  lastly  is  regarded  as  most  unmanly 
and  "  to  be  denied  to  the  very  last."  The  submarine  passenger  boat, 
travelling  at  some  fifty  feet  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water,  would 
be  unaffected  by  any  agitation  of  the  waters  above,  however  ang^ 
the  wind  and  cross  the  sea. 

A  submarine  yacht,  by  reason  of  its  securing  the  most  perfect 
privacy  in  travelling,  because  of  its  indifference  to  tempests,  and 
the  freedom  of  its  occupants  from  sea  sickness,  and  the  attacks  of 
sea  pirates,  together  with  the  charm  of  novelty,  appears,  in  these 
days  when  we  are  all  seeking  for  "something  new,"  to  offer  the 
strongest  incentives  for  an  enterprising  yachtsman  to  become  the 
possessor  of  a  yacht  of  this  unique  description. 

The  submarine  passenger  boat  and  the  submarine  yacht,  sacri- 
ficing speed  for  comfort  in  travelling,  novelty,  and  invisibility, 
would  adopt  electricity  as  the  motive  power  for  effecting  propulsion, 
for  lighting,  heating,  and  for  cooking  purposes  ;  I  see  no  insuper- 
able difficulty  in  the  way  of  providing  a  submarine  electrical  boat 
with  a  maximum  speed  of  ten  miles  per  hour  and  a  power 
endurance  of  at  least  lOO  miles. 

The  very  fact  that  it  is  possible  for  a  submarine  boat  to  enter 
or  leave  a  harbour  without  the  authorities  or  other  persons  knowing 
"  whence  she  came  or  whither  she  goeth,"  adds  a  distinct  charm  to 
this  mode  of  sea  travelling,  and  opens  up  great  opportunities.  For 
instance,  it  offers  very  great  advantages  for  the  conveyance  of 
secret  despatches  to  and  from  seaports,  and  affords  the  means 
of  introducing  into  such  places  parties  of  men  for  surprise.  I 
also  see  the  possibilities  of  the  submarine  boat  for  smuggling 
and  evading  the  harbour  dues,  and  so  supplying  increased  interest 
in  the  lives  of  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  prevent  the  one  and 
collect  the  other. 

For  life-saving  purposes  the  submarine  boat  ranks  superior  to 
the  surface  lifeboat  in  that  it  can  be  submerged  when  once  clear  of 
the  shore  and  so  evade  the  force  of  the  wind  and  sea  which  usually 
directly  opposes  the  passage  of  the  latter  on  its  perilous  journey 
to  rescue  a  shipwrecked  crew  ;  while  on  its  homeward  journey  the 
submarine  life  boat,  carrying  the  rescued  crew  on  its  net  enclosed 
deck,  would  not  be  entirely  submerged  and  would  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  utilise  the  following  gale  by  hoisting  a  sale  to  speed  it  on 
its  way. 

Though  I  have  given  here  a  very  slight  sketch  of  the  submarine 
passenger  vessel,  yacht,  and  life-boat,  yet  there  are  actual  possi- 
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bilities  for  their  construction  in  these  days  with  the  enhanced 
means  and  appliance  at  hand. 

In  a  submarine  vessel  the  contrivances  for  maintaining  it  at 
any  required  depth  and  in  the  horizontal  position  while  running 
must  be  arranged  to  act  automatically.  At  the  same  time,  by 
means  of  the  necessary  instruments,  her  commander  must  be  able 
to  verify  at  a  glance  the  position  of  his  craft  and  ascertain  whether 
the  automatic  appliances  are  acting.  He  must  be  able  to  operate 
any  of  the  machinery  connected  with  the  safe  running  of  his  vessel. 
The  speed  of  a  submarine  boat  when  submerged  is  not  nowadays 
restricted  by  any  lack  of  suitable  propelling  agents  and  engines. 
What  limits  the  speed  is  the  danger  inherent  in  a  large  vessel 
entirely  submerged  of  getting  out  of  its  horizontal  position,  and  so 
being  plunged  downwards  before  the  necessary  corrections  to  bring 
it  to  the  horizontal  position  can  be  made.  The  greater  the  length 
and  weight  of  the  vessel,  and  the  higher  the  speed,  the  more 
difficult  it  is  to  maintain  the  horizontal  position.  For  the  ordinary 
purposes  of  submarine  navigation,  high  speed  is  not  an  absolute 
necessity,  and  the  submarine  passenger  or  yachtsman  should  be 
quite  contented  with  a  speed  of  eight  miles  per  hour  for  the  sub- 
marine vessel  in  which  he  may  be  journeying  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  water. 

In  conclusion,  the  position  of  the  submarine  boat  question  at  the 
present  time  is  as  follows : — 

1.  It  is  quite  feasible  for  a  submarine  vessel  of  considerable 
dimensions  to  be  constructed  which  shall  be  capable  of  being  safely 
run  at  some  ten  miles  an  hour,  for  a  period  of  a  few  hours,  when 
entirely  submerged  at  a  depth  of  at  least  fifty  feet  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  water. 

2.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  crew  of  such  a  vessel  need 
not  be  under  any  apprehension  of  danger,  or  of  suffering  any  serious 
unpleasantness  by  reason  of  the  insufficiency  or  impurity  of  the  air 
contained  in  the  boat  when  entirely  closed  up,  during  a  submerged 
run  of  some  hours*  duration. 

3.  It  is  possible  to  utilise  any  known  form  of  motive  power  for 
driving  the  propelling  and  other  machinery  of  a  submarine  vessel. 
While  for  the  purposes  of  propulsion  only,  a  combination  of  two 
kinds  of  motive  powers  may  be  employed,  the  one  to  be  used  fof 
surface  runs,  and  the  other  for  running  when  partially  or  entirely 
submei^ed.  The  Baker ^  for  instance,  relies  on  steam  power  for  her 
propulsion  on  the  surface,  and  on  electric  power  when  submerged  ; 
steam  power  is  also  used  for  the  purpose  of  recharging  the  electrical 
accumulators. 

4.  It  has  been  shown  by  actual  experiments  that  a  submarine 
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boat  may  be  brought  into  the  submerged  position  either  by  an 
alteration  of  its  specific  weight,  or  of  the  space  it  occupies  in  the 
water  (these  methods  involving  the  complete  destruction  of  the 
vessel's  buoyancy),  or  by  diving  or  plunging  (the  boat  moving 
ahead  at  the  time),  or,^  lastly,  by  drawing  it  bodily  beneath  the 
water  by  mechanical  power  (these  methods  permit  of  a  reserve  of 
buoyancy  being  always  maintained).  The  diving  system  may  be 
satisfactorily  applied  to  the  submersible  torpedo  boat,  as  its  entire 
submergence  would  only  be  resorted  to  under  stress  of  sudden 
discovery  and  attack  by  an  enemy,  when  the  total  disappearance  of 
the  boat,  from  the  partially  submerged  position,  must  be  effected  as 
quickly  as  possible.  This,  however,  need  only  be  maintained  for  a 
comparatively  short  time.  For  the  submarine  boat  proper  the 
hauling  down  method  of  submergence  is  the  only  suitable  one,  as 
in  this  case  the  boat  would  be  required  to  remain  for  many  hours 
at  a  time  in  this  position,  either  at  rest  or  moving  through  the 
water.  In  the  recent  trials  in  America  of  the  Baker  and  the 
Holland,  representatives  respectively  of  the  "  hauling  down "  and 
"  diving  "  systems  of  submergence,  the  latter  has  found  more  favour 
for  torpedo  boat  purposes,  and  has  been,  I  understand,  adopted  by 
the  American  naval  authorities  as  their  submersible  torpedo  boat 

S.  It  may  be  accepted  as  a  fact  that  there  is  no  actual  danger  in 
running  a  properly  constructed  submarine  boat  at  fifty  feet  or  more 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  water,  provided  the  officer  in  charge  is 
experienced  in  this  special  work,  and  exercises  due  care  in  main- 
taining his  charge  in  the  horizontal  position,  and  in  regulating  the 
descent  so  as  to  prevent  it  from  attaining  to  its  extreme  depth  of 
submersion,  or  too  near  to  the  bottom  in  shallow  water. 

Submarine  navigation  labours  under  two  very  serious  disadvan- 
tages, which  are  apparently  ineradicable.  To  understand  the 
nature  of  these  difficulties  it  is  necessary,  first,  to  consider  what  is 
the  least  depth  at  which  a  submarine  boat  must  travel  to  insure  to 
it  absolute  safety  from  collision  with  any  vessel  moving  on  the 
surface  immediately  above  it.  It  will  be  evident  that  this  distance 
must  be  somewhat  greater  than  the  draught  of  water  of  the  biggest 
ships  afloat.  In  fact  the  distance  must  exceed  the  draught  of  water 
sufficiently  to  enable  the  boat  in  a  calm  sea  to  avoid  collision 
with  any  object  immediately  in  its  path,  as  for  instance  a  big  fish, 
or  a  vessel  just  foundered  on  the  surface  and  sinking  at  the  moment 
of  its  approach  into  the  depths  below,  or  the  submei^ed  portion  of 
an  iceberg.  The  presence  of  the  iceberg  would  be  indicated  by  a 
sudden  fall  in  the  temperature.  It  would  then  be  advisable  for  the 
submarine  boat  to  ascend  to  the  surface,  an  operation  requiring 
the  greatest  care  to  prevent  a  vertical  collision  with  the  ice,  or 
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possibly  with  a  ship  moving  on  the  surface.  In  fact,  it  would  seem 
safer  for  the  submarine  boat  to  turn  round  and  retrace  her  steps 
some  distance  before  attempting  to  rise,  so  as  at  least  to  escape  the 
iceberg. 

The  second  obstacle  constitutes  a  serious  impediment  to  the 
general  utility  of  a  submarine  boat.  Owing  to  the  vision  difficulty  it 
would  be  necessary,  on  approaching  a  harbour  or  any  comparatively 
shallow  water,  for  it  to  ascend  to  tiie  surface,  or  at  least  to  assume 
the  position  of  partial  submergence,  to  afford  to  the  occupants  a 
means  of  visible  direction.  It  will  be  readily  understood  that  a 
submarine  boat  cannot  be  run  close  to  the  bottom,  even  where  it  is 
flat  and  free  from  upstanding  rocks,  though  the  actual  amount  of 
necessary  clearance  has  yet  to  be  determined.  It  may,  however,  be 
assumed  that  some  60  feet  of  water  is  needed  for  its  safe  naviga- 
tion. In  places  where  the  proper  depth  of  submersion  (40  feet) 
cannot  be  safely  maintained  no  intermediate  position  dare  be 
assumed,  but  it  must  at  once  seek  a  position  affording  "visible 
direction."  Similarly  when  cruising  in  unknown  waters  of  limited 
depth,  the  nature  of  the  bottom  being  unknown  to  the  submariner, 
he  would  be  forced  to  bring  his  boat  to  the  partially-submerged 
position,  or  on  to  the  surface. 

It  would  seem  from  these  considerations  that  the  sphere  of 
operation  of  a  submarine  boat  in  the  submerged  position  is  limited 
to  the  deep  sea,  and  that  in  other  waters  it  altogether  loses  its 
raison  d'etre  as  such,  and  for  commercial  purposes  this  is  certainly 
the  case.  In  the  case,  however,  of  submarine  boats  employed  for 
war  purposes,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  position  of  partial 
submergence  affords,  under  ordinary  conditions,  a  very  sensible 
amount  of  invisibility ;  while  at  night-time,  in  foggy  and  thick 
weather,  the  vessel  would  in  this  position  be  practically  as  invisible 
as  when  entirely  submerged  in  bright  weather.  A  submersible 
torpedo-boat,  capable  of  being  very  rapidly  either  partially  or 
entirely  submerged,  having  a  speed  in  these  positions  of  respec- 
tively fifteen  and  six  knots  per  hour,  having  an  endurance  of  some 
one  hundred  miles,  and  armed  with  an  effective  torpedo,  would  be 
found  a  ticklish  customer  by  the  ships  of  a  blockading  squadron. 
Such  a  vessel  is  not  to  be  put  lightly  on  one  side  by  us  as  of  no 
consequence. 

C.  Sleemax. 
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ARMY   FINANCIAL  REFORM. 


By  Major  Seton  Churchill,  A.P.D. 


Considering  how  much  the  Army  costs  the  British  taxpayer,  and 
what  apparently  small  results  are  to  be  shown  for  the  amount  of 
money  voted  annually,  it  is  surprising  that  more  attention  has  not 
been  directed  to  the  method  by  which  our  army  is  financed.  Not 
only  are  the  public,  speaking  generally,  ignorant  of  our  so-called 
military  financial  system,  but  a  very  large  number  of  military  men, 
who  are  well  up  in  other  branches  of  their  profession,  are  quite 
innocent  of  any  detailed  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  shrink  from 
taking  it  up.  Yet  perhaps  there  is  no  branch  of  the  service  that 
more  requires  the  careful  scrutiny  of  the  public,  and  there  certainly 
is  not  one  that  can  do  more  either  to  advance  or  retard  the  interests 
of  the  army.  Those  who  hold  the  purse-strings  must  of  necessity 
possess  an  enormous  influence  for  good  or  for  evil  in  any  calling  of 
life,  but  in  no  profession  is  this  so  accentuated  as  in  the  army,  on 
account  of  the  very  complicated  nature  of  our  service  and  the  many 
divergent  conditions  under  which  different  parts  of  the  army  are 
serving.  Perhaps  no  other  army  in  the  world  offers  so  many 
opportunities  for  the  frittering  away  of  small  sums  of  money,  which 
in  the  aggregate  accumulate  to  a  very  large  sum  ;  and  yet  perhaps 
it  would  be  difficult  to  invent  a  worse  system  than  that  now  in 
existence  for  financing  the  British  army.  The  more  one  examines 
the  subject  the  more  apparent  it  becomes  that  there  is  an  entire 
absence  of  systematic  treatment  as  regards  finance,  and  that  our 
existing  plan  is  the  result  of  accidental  and  haphazard  methods 
which  have  grown  up,  but  which  have  yet  to  be  welded  together  by 
some  master-mind  into  one  homogeneous  scheme. 

AU  other  military  reforms  sink  into  insignificance  as  compared 
with  financial  ones.  Other  things  being  equal,  victory  must  be  on 
the  side  of  the  largest  battalions,  and  therefore  that  financial  system 
which  places  the  largest  number  of  efficient  troops  with  the  least 
possible  expenditure,  at  the  disposal  of  the  country,  is  the  result  to 
be  arrived  at.    The  shoemaker  thinks  there  is  nothing  like  leather, 
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and  perhaps  some  think  that  financial  men  attach  an  undue  impor- 
tance to  their  calling  in  life.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  venture  to  think 
that,  next  to  the  actual  handling  of  men  in  the  field,  in  the  presence 
of  an  enemy,  there  is  no  matter  connected  with  our  troops  that 
contributes  so  much  to  the  welfare  of  an  army  as  that  of  finance. 
It  is  said  that  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  asked  the  late 
Accountant-General  if  he  were  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
British  Army.  "Your  Royal  Highness  is  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,"  said  that  official,  "  but  even  your  Royal  Highness  cannot  go 
against  the  laws  of  finance." 

It  is,  however,  lamentable  to  think  how  very  defective  our 
existing  financial  machinery  is,  when  we  set  it  beside  the  high 
ideal  Not  only  does  it  fail  to  give  us  the  largest  number  of  troops 
for  the  amount  of  money  spent,  but  from  its  very  nature  it  cannot 
possibly  do  so.  The  British  public  would  therefore  be  wise  to 
insist  on  a  most  searching  inquiry  into  the  whole  matter,  and  that 
radical  reforms  may  be  introduced,  so  that  we  may  get  the  largest 
number  of  fighting  men  in  return  for  the  money  spent  by  the 
country  on  its  army. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  not  well  up  in  the  subject  I 
will  here  briefly  sketch  the  present  method  of  distributing  the 
naoney  voted  for  the  army.  There  are  two  distinct  bodies  of 
officials  engaged  in  this  work.  One  is  composed  of  about  fifty 
civilians,  assisted  by  their  clerks,  who  never  leave  the  War  Office, 
and  have  absolutely  no  practical  experience  of  the  army,  nor 
opportunities  for  getting  into  touch  with  those  to  whose  wants  they 
are  supposed  to  administer.  They  not  only  never  go  on  active 
service,  but  they  never  go  abroad,  nor  even  to  any  of  our  large 
stations  at  home.  Yet  to  their  hands  is  consigned  the  most 
responsible  and  difficult  task  in  the  service.  They  have  to  compile 
estimates  of  the  wants  of  the  army,  and  to  audit  all  accounts,  and 
to  formulate  regfulations  governing  the  issue  of  money. 

The  second  body  is  a  considerably  larger  one,  called  the  Army 
Pay  Department,  composed  of  more  than  two  hundred  military 
officers,  assisted  by  their  military  clerks,  who  have  all  served  as 
officers  in  the  army,  and  who,  having  a  taste  for  finance,  have 
been  attracted  to  this  department  These  men  go  on  active 
service,  and  move  about  in  much  the  same  way  as  other  staff 
and  departmental  officers  and  their  subordinates  do.  From 
the  very  nature  of  things  they  are  always  in  unison  with  the 
army.  Most  of  them  have  served  for  at  least  ten  years  in  their 
raiments,  they  never  lose  touch  with  their  old  comrades,  and, 
consequently,  are  bound  to  know  the  feelings  of  the  service.  Yet 
not  one  of  these  officers  is  ever  allowed  to  hold  the  higher  adminis- 
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trative  posts  in  the  War  Office,  which  are  reserved  for  civih'ans  ; 
thus  all  their  experience  is  wasted. 

The  way  in  which  that  portion  of  the  Army  Estimates  which 
deals  with  the  cost  of  financing  the  British  Army  is  compiled  is 
characteristic  of  the  whole  of  our  so-called  financial  system.  Those 
Estimates  are  published  and  presented  to  Parliament  with  the 
object  of  allowing  the  public  to  see  how  much  is  spent  on  each 
branch  of  the  army.  Therefore  on  so  important  a  subject  as  that 
of  finance,  it  would  be  thought  that  by  reference  to  a  certain  page 
one  could  see  at  a  glance  how  much  was  expended  on  the  actual 
financing  of  the  army.  It  would  seem  however  as  if  the  intention 
of  the  Estimates  were  to  baffle  any  such  inquiry.  Not  only  would 
an  ordinary  M.P.  be  confused,  but  even  officers  whose  financial 
experience  is  of  long  standing  are  completely  baffled. 

Taking  the  Estimates  for  1894-95,  pages  162  and  163  show  how 
much  is  expended  on  the  Army  Pay  Department,  but  then  that  is 
a  mere  fraction  of  the  whole,  and  includes  only  209  officers  and  123 
subordinates,  costing  11 2,200.  To  find  out  what  is  expended  on 
the  remainder  of  the  subordinates,  we  must  refer  to  page  158,  and 
there  we  find  that  580  of  the  Army  Pay  Corps  cost  38,850. 
Then,  by  reference  to  page  85,  we  find  that  we  must  add  to  this  the 
salaries  of  the  Accountant-General,  his  deputy,  and  his  three  assis- 
tants, making  a  total  of  ;^6ooo.  But  even  this  is  not  all,  for  on 
page  86  we  find  381  civilian  clerks  costing  11 3,795.  And  here 
comes  the  confusion,  for  some  of  these  are  not  engaged  in  financial 
work  (though  the  great  bulk  are),  while  others  who  are  not  included 
in  this  amount,  are  doing  financial  work.  To  look  for  a  needle  in 
a  rick  of  hay  may  be  a  difficult,  though  not  an  impossible  task,  but 
to  ascertain  from  the  Estimates  the  cost  of  financing  the  British 
Army  is  not  only  a  difficult,  but  at  present  it  is  an  impossible  one. 
Considering  what  a  specialty  finance  is,  and  how  very  important  a 
branch  of  the  Army  it  is,  costing  nearly  300,000  per  annum.  I 
think  the  public  have  a  right  to  ask  that,  for  the  future,  the  actual 
amount  of  money  expended  on  those  who  finance  the  Army,  shall 
be  so  published  in  the  Estimates  presented  to  Parliament,  that  a 
man  of  average  intelligence  may  tell  at  a  glance  how  much  it  is,  as 
as  is  the  case  with  the  Medical  and  other  branches.  I  have  heard 
it  said  that  the  present  method  of  publishing  the  figures  has  been 
intentionally  adopted,  so  that  all  attempts  at  inquiry  may  be 
baffled,  the  pay  of  the  civilians  being  so  high  as  compared  with- 
that  of  the  military  men.  This  I  absolutely  refuse  to  believe.  It 
appears  to  me,  however,  to  be  rather  the  ^result  of  old-fashioned 
ideas  and  antiquated  routine  that  have  lingered  on,  and  is  quite  \Tt 
keeping  with  the  whole  of  our  so-called^ financial  system,  which  is 
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composed  of  fragments  of  older  institutions,  some  of  which  have 
been  abolished,  and  some  retained.  These  fragments  are  put 
together  in  a  haphazard  style,  and,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  are 
awaiting  a  master-mind  who  shall  combine  them  into  one  homo- 
geneous scheme.  The  material  at  hand  is  plentiful,  but  the  system 
is  bad. 

It  is  too  much  the  fashion  among  those  who  are  superficially 
informed  to  abuse  the  War  Office  civilians  for  most  of  the  financial 
defects  of  the  Army,  as  if  they  personally  were  to  blame.  This  is  a 
great  mistake,  and  were  it  not  that  these  civilians  were  a  high- 
minded,  honourable,  hard-working  body  of  officials,  the  glaring 
defects  of  our  system  would  be  much  more  apparent  than  they  now 
are.  What  is  wrong  is  not  due  to  them,  but  is  the  result  of  a  bad 
system  handed  down  from  the  past  If  the  present  discredited 
system  is  to  continue,  it  cannot  be  better  worked,  for  in  the  War 
Office  civilians  and  in  the  Army  Pay  Department  the  country  has 
two  very  able  bodies  of  officials.  Of  course  there  are  "  duffers  "  in 
each,  but  there  also  are  some  very  able,  capable  men  connected 
with  both.  To  suggest  that  the  War  Office  civilians  should, 
recognise  their  own  anomalous  position  of  having  to  work  a 
machine  of  which  they  can  have  very  little  personal  knowledge,  and 
with  which  they  are  absolutely  out  of  touch,  and  that  they  should 
consequently  formulate  a  scheme  which  would  cause  them  to  be 
supplanted  by  officers  of  the  Army  Pay  Department,  would  be  to 
exhibit  an  entire  ignorance  of  human  nature.  One  might  as  well 
have  expected  the  bishops  of  the  Irish  Church  before  1869  to 
bring  forward  a  Bill  in  the  House  of  Lords  for  their  own 
disestablishment ! 

Roughly  speaking,  the  War  Office  civilians  receive  all  the 
plums,  and  the  Army  Pay  Department  do  most  of  the  work,  and 
bear  all  the  hardships  of  bad  climates,  active  service,  knocking 
about,  etc.,  besides  gaining  an  enormous  amount  of  experience 
which  they  are  never  able  to  utilise  ;  but  then  this  is  the  accidental 
result  of  an  antiquated  system,  and  not  due  to  any  scheming  on  the 
part  of  the  civilians  in  the  War  Office.  The  system  must,  and  will 
in  due  course  of  time  be  reformed,  but  meanwhile  it  is  not  fair  to 
attach  the  blame  where  it  is  not  deserved.  Old  bodies  do  not 
often  reform  themselves,  and  the  reforms  that  are  needed  in  our 
financial  machine  must  come  from  outside,  from  Parliament,  or 
from  public  opinion  influenced  by  the  Press. 

The  result  of  our  system  is  that  when  a  civilian  is  in  doubt  he 
consults  a  military  man  who  is  probably  inexperienced  in  finance. 
The  consequence  is  that  we  suffer  from  a  combination  of  evils,  for 
civilians  who  have  no  practical  experience  of  the  army,  and  military 
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men  who  have  no  knowledge  of  finance,  are  likely  to  mislead  each 
other.  What  we  urgently  need  is  what  we  have  in  India — a  united 
body  of  military  men  who  have  an  aptitude  for,  and  have  been 
thoroughly  trained  in  finance.  Out  of  the  eight  thousand  officers 
of  the  British  Army,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  two 
hundred  such  men. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  origin  of  the  anomaly  of 
having  civilian  clerks  to  manage  military  finance  was  that  formerly 
the  officers  were  so  ignorant  as  to  be  unable  to  do  the  work.  They 
experienced  the  utmost  difficulty  in  paying  a  company,  not  to 
speak  of  conducting  the  finances  of  an  army.  Those  who  have 
read  that  interesting  "  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,"  by  Lord 
Wolseley,  will  remember  that  in  spite  of  his  great  military  genius 
and  his  wonderful  capacity  for  business,  the  Duke  was  ignorant  of 
English  generally,  and  of  spelling  in  particular.  Even  during  the 
more  recent  time  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  officers  were  very 
deficient  in  general  education.  Consequently  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  have  a  body  of  civilians  to  manage  military"  finance. 
When  the  War  Office  was  established  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
finance  was  a  long  way  ahead  of  other  branches  of  the  army,  for 
the  civilians  were  at  that  time  abler  men  than  the  officers.  But  the 
conditions  that  then  prevailed  have  all  passed  away,  and,  thanks  to 
the  keen  competitive  examinations  of  the  present  day,  officers  are 
now  not  only  quite  as  well  educated  as  the  civilians,  but  they  are 
much  more  in  touch  with  the  spirit  of  reform  that  has  passed  over 
modem  armies,  including  the  English  one.  So  long  as  we  continue 
to  adhere  to  the  old  fallacy  that  civilians  are  now  better  educated 
than  military  men  because  they  once  were  so,  so  long  will  the 
financial  system  of  the  army  be  behind  every  other  branch.  It  is 
ridiculous  to  suppose  that  men  who  never  leave  Pall  Mall  can  be  so 
much  in  touch  with  the  spirit  of  reform  in  the  army  as  are  military 
men,  who  are  always  moving  about  from  military  station  to  station, 
and  daily  coming  into  contact  with  officers  and  soldiers.  They 
hear  and  see  things  in  a  way  impossible  to  the  civilian  clerks,  and 
they  know  where  money  is  being  wasted,  and  where  reforms  are 
needed. 

Of  course  the  War  Office  clerks  who  have  the  ear  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  do  not  like  to  recognise  this  fact  It  is 
not  in  human  nature  that  any  of  us  should  allow  that  the  world 
could  get  on  just  as  well,  if  not  better,  without  us.  But  the  following 
extracts  from  letters  that  I  have  had  from  the  Earl  of  Northbrook, 
who  was  Viceroy  in  India,  Lord  Roberts,  who  was  Commander-in- 
Chief,  and  Sir  Greorge  Chesney,  M.P.,  who  held  the  office  corres- 
ponding to  our  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  may  contain  opinions 
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at]  least  as  valuable  as  that  of  War  Office  clerks  who  have  never 
left  Pall  MalL  The  Earl  of  Northbrook  says,  "  I  found  in  India 
officers  of  the  Army  admirable  financial  administrators."  Lord 
Roberts  says,  "  Whether  the  finances  of  the  Army  should  be  ad- 
ministered by  soldiers  or  civilians  is  a  matter  to  be  decided  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government  Indian  experience,  however,  proves  that 
carefully  selected  members  of  the  former  class  are  quite  capable  of 
performing  the  duties  which  at  home  have  hitherto  been  reserved 
exclusively  for  the  latter."  General  Sir  George  Chesney,  M.P., 
says,  "  I  am  entirely  in  accord  with  you  on  the  principles  you 
advocate,  which  have  been  for  long  adopted  in  India  with  great 
advantage.  In  that  country  there  is  no  separate  staff  in  the  War 
Department  for  financial  purposes  apart  from  the  officers  of  the 
military  accounts  department,  who  are  selected  from  time  to  time  to 
serve  in  the  higher  financial  posts  of  the  Finance  Department 
Obviously  they  are  much  more  valuable  from  their  practical 
experience  with  the  business  of  the  army  than  any  clerks  could  be 
who  had  spent  their  time  in  an  office." 

That  distinguished  officer,  Sir  Francis  Grenfell,  who  was  the 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Egyptian  Army,  also  informed  me 
that,  during  the  period  of  his  office  in  that  country,  he  intro- 
duced into  that  Army  a  financial  system  which  was  entirely 
manned  by  military  officers,  and  which  worked  admirably  and* 
most  economically. 

Indeed,  one  of  the  ablest  financiers  of  the  present  day,  Lord 
Cromer,  was  only  a  major  in  the  Royal  Artillery,  when  he  was 
selected  by  Lord  Northbrook  to  accompany  him  as  his  secretary  to 
India.  When  the  Indian  finances  went  all  wrong.  Major  Baring,  as 
he  then  was,  was  appointed  financial  member  of  Council.  The 
financial  ability  he  then  displayed  pointed  him  out  as  the  right  man 
to  send  to  Egypt  to  put  the  finances  there  on  a  proper  footing- 
Sir  Evelyn  Baring,  as  he  had  become  by  that  time,  having  shown 
great  ability  as  a  financier,  ultimately  was  appointed  our  represen- 
tative in  that  country ;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  he  had 
first  made  his  name  as  a  financier  ;  and  that,  by  our  existing  War 
Office  system,  even  a  man  so  able  as  he  could  never  have  held  the 
office  of  accountant-general  in  the  British  Army.  We  had  him  all 
that  time,  but  we  left  it  to  India  and  to  Egypt  to  utilise  abilities  for 
which  we  could  find  no  opening.  The  history  of  General  Gordon 
thus  repeats  itself  in  more  ways  than  one. 

It  may,  however,  be  urged  that  Lord  Cromer,  or  Major  Baring, 
R^.,  as  he  then  was,  is  a  unique  personage,  and  that  no  other  such 
man  exists  in  the  Army.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  an  old: 
English  adage  to  the  effect  that  there  are  as  good  fish  in  the  sea  as 
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ever  came  out  of  it  In  any  case  no  thanks  are  due  to  our  military 
financial  system  for  the  evolution  of  this  distinguished  officer. 
Even  in  my  own  regiment  a  very  marked  case  occurred  of  a  man 
of  first-rate  ability,  who  had  passed  through  the  Staff  College  in  the 
same  batch  as  Lord  Cromer,  and  was  lost  to  the  financial  service  of 
our  country  by  the  antiquated  system  now  in  existence.  This  man 
had  been  slow  in  his  promotion,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  had 
held  several  staff  appointments  with  great  credit  to  himself,  was 
told  that  under  the  cast-iron  rule  then  in  existence,  he  would  be 
superannuated.  He  was  a  poor  man  and,  being  an  active-minded 
one,  did  not  want  to  leave  the  service,  and  have  no  occupation.  I 
had  not  then  joined  the  Army  Pay  Department  myself,  but  I 
suggested  that,  were  he  to  do  so,  he  could  remain  in  the  service. 
He  was  very  fond  of  figures  and  took  a  great  pride  in  the  accounts 
of  his  company,  so  that  his  tastes  were  all  in  a  financial  direc- 
tion. His  reply  was  that  he  declined  to  enter  a  branch  of  the 
service  in  which  merit  gave  one  no  claim  to  promotion,  and  in  which 
all  the  higher  posts  were  held  by  civilians,  some  of  whom  were 
actually  inferior  in  ability  to  the  man  over  whom  they  ruled.  He 
finally  went  into  the  Egyptian  Police,  being  indebted  to  Sir  Evelyn 
Baring  for  the  billet,  and  died  in  Egypt  Such  an  incident  speaks 
volumes,  showing  that,  owing  to  the  system,  a  highly  important 
branch  of  the  British  Army  is  regarded  as  of  less  account  than  the 
Egyptian  Police !    Further  comment  is  unnecessary. 

One  War  Office  civilian  actually  laughed  at  me  for  suggesting 
that  a  man  with  Lord  Cromer's  ability  should  be  content  to  aspire 
no  higher  than  the  office  of  an  Accountant-General  of  the  British 
Army.  But  if  the  post  were  treated  with  the  dignity  it  deserves 
and  the  individual  who  fills  it  were  always  made  a  K.C.B.,  I  venture 
to  think  that  there  is  not  an  officer  of  ability  in  the  Army  who 
would  not  be  proud  to  fill  it  The  man  who  has  practically  the 
spending  of  18,000,000,  and  much  of  the  efficiency  of  the  Army  in 
his  hands,  might  well  be  recognised  as  one  holding  a  position  of 
some  importance.  The  head  of  the  Medical  Staff  very  properly 
has  the  distinction  of  being  a  K.C.B.,  but  during  the  last  quarter  of 
a  century,  I  can  recall  only  two  officials,  Sir  William  White,  a 
civilian,  and  Sir  Walter  Olivey,  a  military  man,  who  have  ever  had 
this  distinction  conferred  upon  them  for  duties  connected  with  finance. 
Yet  on  the  successful  financing  of  an  army  depends  the  number  of 
men  who  can  be  put  into  the  field.  The  two  senior  men  among 
the  War  Office  civilians,  R.  H.  Knox,  Esq.,  C.B.,  and  H.  T.  de  la 
B^re,  Esq:,  C.B.,  are  rapidly  approaching  the  age  when  they  will 
have  to  retire  from  the  public  service,  and  I  say  most  unhesitatingly 
that  I  believe  all  those  in  the  Army  Pay  Department,  who  are  at 
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all  well  informed  on  the  subject,  will  rejoice  if  Her  Majesty's 
Government  should  see  fit  to  recommend  these  two  officials  for  the 
K.C.B.  Both  have  already  received  the  CB.,  and,  far  from  our  being 
jealous  of  them,  I  venture  to  think  that  we  shall  not  only  all  agree 
that  they  have  most  justly  earned  the  further  distinction  that  pro- 
bably awaits  them,  but  shall  be  glad  that  the  importance  of  finance 
has  thus  received  some  recognition  at  the  hands  of  the  authorities. 

The  keen  competition  of  the  present  day  brings  some  of  the 
ablest  men  of  the  country  into  the  Army,  and  yet  one  of  the  most 
vital  departments  of  that  service  is  so  conducted  that  to  be 
employed  in  a  financial  capacity  is  to  be  discredited,  for,  by  an 
arbitrary  rule,  the  higher  posts  fall  to  the  hands  of  men  who,  even 
if  they  have  ability — and  only  some  of  them  have — are  absolutely 
without  experience  of  the  practical  working  of  the  machine  they 
are  appointed  to  superintend.  And  yet  there  are  found  some  even 
to  defend  this  method  of  wasting  the  finances  of  the  Army !  It  is 
absolutely  impossible  that  men  who  are  utterly  out  of  touch  with 
the  Army  can  know  where  best  to  economise,  and  it  is  perfectly 
certain  that  regulations  which  emanate  from  them  will  be  unpopular 
with  military  men  ;  while  in  their  attempt  to  economise,  these 
civilians,  far  from  receiving  the  co-operation  of  officers,  have 
frequently  to  contend  with  the  dead  weight  of  inert  opposition. 

In  this  world  of  ours  to  attempt  to  work  against  human  nature 
is  useless  ;  on  the  contrary  no  system  can  be  called  good  that  does 
not  aim  at  working  in  accord  with  it  Men  who  have  been  trained 
in  the  service,  and  are  thoroughly  in  touch  with  it,  would  avoid  the 
fatal  mistakes  that  are  now  made — blunders  that  seem  to  alternate 
between  reckless  extravagance  on  the  one  hand,  and  undue 
parsimony  on  the  other.  There  can  be  no  question  that  thousands 
of  fighting  men  might  be  added  to  the  Army  without  asking 
Parliament  for  a  single  penny  more,  if  only  the  money  now  granted 
to  us  by  the  country  were  properly  utilised. 

The  worst  of  the  existing  system  of  putting  an  arbitrary  barrier 
in  the  way  of  the  promotion  of  the  two  hundred  officers  of  the 
Army  Pay  Department  so  that  none  of  them  can  rise  to  the  higher 
positions  in  the  War  Office,  is  not  only  that  it  is  obviously  unjust 
and  unfair  to  a  body  of  hard-working,  deserving,  and  capable 
officers,  but  that  it  makes  of  the  small  body  of  War  Office  civilians 
a  caste  of  monopolists.  Every  time  their  numbers  are  reduced  the 
abuse  is  increased.  The  time  was  when  their  numbers  were 
considerably  larger  than  they  now  are,  and  then,  it  was  only  right 
that  a  good  many  plums  should  be  held  out  as  an  encouragement 
to  the  best  of  them.  Thus  ;^i8oo  is  paid  to  the  Accountant- 
General,  £\2Q0  to  his  deputy,  and  ;^iooo  to  each  of  his  three 
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assistants,  and  a  maximum  of  jfgoo  to  each  of  the  eighteen 
principals,  besides  many  other  smaller  plums,  which  are  distributed 
aitiong  the  junior  men. 

But  now  that  the  numbers  of  the  financial  branch  are  decreased, 
it  is  obvious  that,  so  long  as  the  officers  of  the  Army  Pay 
Department  are  excluded  from  receiving  their  share,  the  com- 
paratively few  civilians  become  monopolists  of  these  rewards.  A 
man  has  only  to  get  into  this  financial  branch  and  he  is  certain  to 
receive  a  good  reward,  because  all  military  competitors  from  the 
Army  Pay  Department  are  excluded.  It  thus  becomes  a  question 
of  monopoly  rather  than  of  efficiency.  By  admitting  the  Army 
Pay  Department  into  the  War  Office  the  competition  would 
become  ever  so  much  keener.  Instead  of  fifty  men  competing  for 
the  rewards,  there  would  be  at  least  two  hundred  and  fifty. 

If  the  financial  secretary  of  the  War  Office,  who  is  an  M.P.,. 
wants  to  select  a  man  to  fill  the  post  of  Accountant-General  or  any 
of  the  other  higher  posts,  he  is  compelled  to  select  one  of  this 
small  caste  of  monopolists,  who,  in  the  aggregate,  do  not  amount  to 
fifty.  We  laugh  at  the  exclusiveness  of  the  Brahmin  priesthood  in 
India,  but  we  have  in  our  own  War  Office  created  a  caste  quite  as 
exclusive.  The  financial  secretary  knows  full  well  that  he  has  .  a 
body  of  upwards  of  two  hundred  military  financial  men  who  have 
a  thorough  practical  experience  of  the  wants  of  the  service,  but, 
even  if  he  knows  that  a  Major  Baring  is  among  them,  his  hands  are 
so  tied  that  he  cannot  appoint  one  of  them,  but  is  compelled  to 
select  one  of  the  smaller  band  who  have  perhaps  never  seen  a  red 
coat  outside  Hyde  Park. 

Not  only,  however,  does  our  present  financial  system  force 
that  small  body  of  War  Office  civilians  into  the  position  of  a  caste 
of  monopolists,  but  it  does  away  with  all  responsibility.  In  theory 
the  Accoimtant-General  is  the  responsible  man,  and,  unquestionably, 
the  public  would  hold  him  so,  if  a  disaster  in  finance  should  occur. 
If  he  is  responsible  to  the  public,  it  is  only  fair  to  him  that  he 
should  have  the  selection  of  the  officials  who  carry  out  the  financial 
instructions  of  the  Army.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  beyond  giving 
his  advice,  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  selection  of  the  Chief 
Paymasters  at  the  head  of  each  district,  and  if  a  second  Crimean 
War  should  break  out,  he  would  not  have  the  selection  of  the  Chief 
Paymaster  to  conduct  the  financial  operations,  which  would  amount 
to  many  millions.  War  must  always  be  a  costly  concern,  but  an 
able  man  at  the  head  of  the  financial  staff  on  the  spot,  can,  in 
consultation  with  the  General  Commanding,  do  a  great  deal  to 
diminish  the  cost,  and  to  check  extravagance. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  selection  of  such  a  man  to  super- 
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intend  the  financial  operations  in  time  of  war,  would  have  been  in 
the  hands  of  the  Accountant-General ;  but,  he  being  a  civilian, 
the  officers  of  the  Army  Pay  Department  not  unnaturally  resented 
being  put  under  a  man  who  had  never  served  in  their  position, 
and  had  no  experience  of  their  difficulties.  They  were  therefore 
transferred  to  the  department  of  the  Quartermaster-General,  in 
whose  hands  such  appointments  lie.  We  have  therefore  this 
anomaly  in  existence,  that  the  Quartermaster-General  makes  the 
appointments,  while  the  Accountant-General  is  held  responsible! 
But,  so  long  as  we  maintain  a  civilian  in  the  position  of  Accountant- 
General,  so  long  will  the  anomaly  continue  to  exist. 

At  present  in  the  Quartermaster-General,  and  also  in  the 
Accountant-General,  we  happen  to  have  two  very  able  men  who 
work  together  in  perfect  harmony ;  but  this  has  not  always  been  so, 
and  it  is  obvious  that  their  successors  may  not  be  so  able  nor  so 
friendly.  No  system  is  good  that  does  not  provide  for  such 
contingencies,  and,  in  the  event  of  a  financial  disaster,  or  of 
reckless  extravagance,  does  not  fix  the  responsibility  on  the  right 
man. 

A  want  of  responsibility  is  however  not  the  only  evil  result  of 
this  peculiar  system  into  which  we  have  drifted,  of  maintaining 
an  arbitrary  barrier  between  the  administrative  and  the  executive 
branches  of  finance.  The  officers  of  the  Army  Pay  Department 
who  are  the  executive,  no  longer  look  to  the  Accountant-General, 
to  whom  they  have  to  render  their  accounts,  for  their  promotion 
and  appointments,  but  to  the  Quartermaster-General,  who  happens 
to  be  the  head  of  the  great  spending  department  of  the  Army, 
As  a  matter  of  common  sense,  and  ordinary  precaution,  surely  the 
spending  and  the  paying  branches  of  the  service  should  be  kept  as 
separate  as  possible  ?  At  all  events  neither  branch  should  be  put 
under  the  other.  Instead  of  each  being  a  wholesome  check  to  the 
other,  the  unfortunate  system  in  existence  seems  to  provide  the 
easiest  method  for  collusion.  Continental  armies  have  had  dishonest 
officers  in  high  places,  and  though  the  British  has  hitherto  been 
wonderfully  free  from  corruption,  what  guarantee  have  we  under 
such  a  system  that  in  the  future^  dishonest  men  may  not  creep  into 
our  Army  1  While  we  have  honest  men  in  high  places  let  us 
provide  for  possible  contingencies,  so  as  to  avoid  the  invidious  task 
of  having  to  do  so  when  suspicions  arises.  "  Prevention  is  better 
than  cure." 

The  only  cure  for  these  evils  is  to  have  a  military  financial 
head,  and  to  let  him  have  the  appointment  of  all  the  officers  in  the 
Army  Pay  Department  It  is  inexplicable  that  one  of  the  most 
important  branches  of  the  Army,  the  Army  Pay  Department,  is  the 
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only  branch  of  the  service  that  is  without  a  suitable  head  to  fight 
its  battles,  and  to  look  after  its  interests  at  headquarters.  It  is 
felt  as  a  great  hardship  that  the  Army  Pay  Department  should 
have  for  its  head  either  a  civilian  who  knows  nothing  about  military 
matters,  or  a  military  man  who  is  not  supposed  to  know  anything 
about  financial  matters,  when  it  might  have  a  military  man  well*- 
trained  in  finance,  as  is  now  the  case  in  the  Indian  Army. 

The  last  inquiry  into  our  financial  system  was  by  a  committee 
of  which  Lord  Northbrook  was  President,  nearly  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago.  That  was  eight  years  before  the  formation  of  the 
Army  Pay  Department,  a  body  which  has  done  so  much  to  improve 
our  financial  system,  and  which  has  already  been  the  means  of 
absorbing  two  other  bodies  which  were  engaged  in  finance.  The 
duties  of  the  staff  officers  of  pensioners,  who  alone  cost  over 
30,000  per  annum,  and  the  Army  agents  who  cost  over  20,000, 
have  both  been  absorbed  by  the  Army  Pay  Department  at  a 
saving  to  the  country  of  50,000  per  annum.  The  late  Accountant- 
General,  Sir  William  White,  told  me  that  he  was  astonished  to  find 
men  so  able  attracted  to  the  Army  Pay  Department,  and,  had  he 
survived,  I  venture  to  think  he  would  have  been  the  first  to 
recc^nise  that  the  old  condition  of  things  had  changed,  and  that 
the  time  had  come  when,  in  the  interests  of  the  public  service, 
a  union  should  be  formed  between  the  Army  Pay  Department  and 
the  War  Office  financial  branch,  so  as  not  only  to  do  away  with 
a  great  injustice  to  a  large  body  of  officers,  but  also  to  effect  a 
great  saving  of  expenditure,  and  to  abolish  the  waste  that .  now 
goes  on. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  there  could  not  be  a 
more  appropriate  time  than  the  present  for  a  searching  inquiry  into 
the  existing  financial  arrangements,  since  it  so  happens  that  there 
is  a  very  large  number  of  elderly  men  at  the  head  of  the  civilian 
branch  of  the  War  Office,  as  also  among  the  senior  officers  of  the 
Army  Pay  Department,  iio  questions  of  vested  interests  need  arise. 
Neither  the  War  Office  civilian,  who  is  not  to  blame,  nor  the 
officers  of  the  Army  Pay  Department  need  be  sufferers  by  the 
change ;  but  the  public  will  be  the  gainers  by  the  substitution 
of  a  well-conceived,  carefully-thought-out  system,  for  our  existing 
haphazard,  irresponsible  methods  of  financing  the  Army. 


Setox  Churchill,  Major. 
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About  eighteen  months  ago,  I  considered  it  my  duty  to  send  to 
the  United  Service  Magazine,  a  short  paper  entitled  "  Naval 
and  Military  critics  on  Australian  Defence."  This  appeared  in  the 
February  number  of  last  year ;  it  was  an  answer  to  an  article  in 
Lord  Brassey's  *  Naval  Annual  *  on  Colonial  Defence,  which  was 
not  quite  correct 

In  this  month's  number  of  the  UNITED  SERVICE  Magazine, 
there  is  a  paper  on  "  Australian  Federation  for  Defence,"  by  Frank 
Williams,  from  the  contents  of  which  it  is  evident  that  although 
that  gentleman  takes  great  interest  in  the  subject,  he  is  not  very 
well  acquainted  with  the  organisation  of  the  defence  forces  of  the 
Australian  colonies,  or  even  of  that  from  which  he  dates  his  com- 
munication. The  writer  of  this  article  has  no  difficulty  at  arriving 
at  that  conclusion,  because  for  the  last  five  years  he  has  been 
president  of  every  commission,  committee,  or  conference,  dealing 
with  the  defence  of  Australia,  and  has  had  to  visit  and  report  upon 
every  protected  or  proposed  to  be  protected  port  in  Australia,  from 
Port  Darwin  on  the  north,  to  Albany  in  the  south-west  of  that  great 
continent,  and  Tasmania  also.  The  whole  of  the  reports  made — 
x:ertain  confidential  portions  alone  excepted — were  published  by  the 
authorities  immediately  concerned,  several  lectures  were  also  given 
in  Melbourne  when  the  defence  question,  and  more  especially  that 
of  Federation  for  Defence,  was  thoroughly  thrashed  out,  and  fully 
reported  on  in  the  Australasian  newspapers.  The  Australians  are 
therefore  very  fully  informed  on  all  such  matters,  and  had  Mr. 
WilUams*s  paper  appeared  only  in  some  Australian  journal,  it  would 
not  have  been  necessary  to  criticise  it,  the  Australians  are  now 
quite  capable  of  doing  that  for  themselves.  But  when  an  article 
is  published  in  an  English  magazine,  and  read  by  people  who  are 
quite  ignorant  of  the  question  under  consideration,  it  is  very 
possible  that  undue  weight  may  be  given  to  a  paper  because  it  is 
written  in  Sydney.   A  short  statement  therefore  by  one  who  has 
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devoted  five  years  to  the  subject  in  question  may  not  be  out  of 
place. 

Ten  years  ago  the  great  ports  of  Australia  were  anything  but 
adequately  protected,  and  the  organisation  of  the  defence  forces 
was  in  many  instances  in  a  most  unsatisfactory  condition.  Fortu- 
nately, Victoria  possessed  a  statesman  whose  ability,  broad  views, 
and  influence  were  sufficiently  powerful  to  bring  about  the 
necessary  reforms  in  his  own  colony,  from  which  they  have  been 
gradually  extended  to  the  rest  of  Australia.  It  is  to  Sir  Frederick 
Sargood,  that  the  present  satisfactory  condition  as  regards  protec- 
tion of  the  capitals  is  unquestionably  due.  Victoria  led  the  way, 
and  the  others  in  due  time  followed  her  example.  New  South 
Wales  was  for  a  long  time  content  with  a  deplorable  state  of  military 
organisation,  caused  by  political  interference  ;  but  about  four  years 
^o  such  startling  facts  were  brought  to  light  by  Members  of 
Parliament  in  Sydney,  that  a  Royal  Commission  was  ordered  to 
inquire  into  the  subject,  and  submit  a  scheme  for  complete 
reoi^anisation.  The  New  South  Wales  Government  did  the  writer 
the  honour  of  requesting  he  would  be  the  President  of  the  Com- 
mission, which  submitted  its  report  within  three  months  (September, 
1892).  The  recommendations  then  made  have  now  nearly  all  been 
carried  out,  the  most  important,  viz.,  that  in  order  to  bring  about  a 
Federal  Defensive  Union  of  the  Australian  Colonies,  the  profes- 
sional details  of  which  were  already  complete,  a  conference  of 
statesmen  should  be  called  together  by  the  mother  colony,  has  at 
last  been  attended  to,  and  the  conference  is  now  sitting  at  Hobart. 
Unfortunately,  owing  to  the  late  Prime  Minister  of  New  South 
Wales  being  unable  to  see  the  immense  importance  of  the  sugges- 
tion, it  was  not  carried  out  till  his  successor  came  into  office,  when 
it  was  forcibly  brought  to  his  notice  by  the  commandant  of  that 
colony,  General  Hutton. 

At  the  present  moment  the  defensive  capabilities  of  Australia  are 
as  follows :  All  the  capitals  are  so  protected  that  it  would  be  the 
height  of  folly  for  an  ordinary  squadron  of  cruisers  to  attack  them. 
Even  the  coaling  harbours,  such  as  Newcastle,  are  now  also  perfectly 
secure,  and  the  lc)cal  arrangements  for  massing  troops  to  prevent 
any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  to  obtain  coal  at  the 
smaller  and  more  open  wharfs  of  Wollangong  and  Bulli,  are  ample  ; 
the  naval  coaling  stations  at  Thursday  Island  and  Albany  are 
also  fortified.  Hobart  the  capital  of  Tasmania  is  insufficiently 
protected  even  from  cruisers,  and  the  lai^e  towns  of  New 
Zealand,  and  the  coaling  ports  on  the  west  of  Middle  Island  are 
very  indifferently  guarded  indeed  ;  but  in  both  Tasmania  and  New 
Zealand  all  that  is  wanted  is  a  properly  organised  land  force,  the 
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batteries  arid  heavy  guns  being  sufficient  in  number.  As  regards 
Australia,  unless  an  enemy's  squadron  is  accompanied  by  troop- 
ships, the  country  is  safe  enough,  and  even  then  the  attack  must 
necessarily  be  a  rapidly  carried  out  raid,  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  the  Imperial  Naval  base  at  Sydney,  or  to  capture  and 
destroy  the  naval  coaling  ports  already  referred  to,  or  put  to 
ransom  the.  capitals  of  the  other  colonies.  For  this  purpose, 
infantry  accompanied  by  ships,  field-guns  drawn  by  blue-jackets, 
would — owing  to  the  diminished  forces  of  the  colonies,  brought 
about  by  financial  difficulties — have  a  fair  chance  of  success.  • 
Seven  or  eight  large  steamers  could  carry  all  that  was  necessary 
for  an  attack  even  on  Sydney  or  Melbourne.  Some  naval  men, 
and  also  a  few  soldiers  who  have  not  studied  history,  have  got  it 
into  their  heads  that  cavalry  and  field  artillery  as  well  as  great 
masses  of  stores  are  required  whenever  infantry  are  engaged  in 
active  operations  of  any  extent,  quite  foi^etting  to  consider  as  to 
the  reason  for  the  employment  of  field  artillery  and  cavalry,  and  to 
investigate  as  to  whether  their  presence  has  always  been  found 
necessary  in  trans-marine  expeditions. 

When  an  enemy  considers  it  necessary  to  bring  field  artillery  and 
cavalry  to  Australia  it  means  that  he  intends  the  conquest  of  and 
permanent  occupation  of  at  least  a  portion  of  the  country,  and  that 
England  no  longer  has  command  of  the  sea.  When  that  latter 
event  occurs,  it  will  be  the  heart  of  the  Empire  which  will  be 
attacked  ;  if  that  succeeds,  the  colonies  will  then  simply  be  taken 
possession  of  by  the  enemy  at  their  leisure. 

Temporary  command  of  the  sea  by  an  enemy  is  quite  another 
matter.  Such  might  be  brought  about  in  Australian  waters  by 
hostile  alliances  against  us,  when  in  that  case  it  might  pay  to  risk 
seven  or  eight  large  steamers,  carrying  some  10,000  infantry, 
guarded  of  course  by  cruisers,  for  raiding  attacks  on  AustraUan 
ports. 

For  many  years  the  difficulty  an  enemy  would  have  in  obtaining 
or  carrying  coal  sufficient  for  a  long  voyage  has  been  considered 
Australia's  great  safeguard,  but  that  difficulty  is  becoming  less 
every  day,  owing,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  numerous  coal  mines 
now  possessed  by  other  powers  in  the  far  East,  and  also  by 
the  improvements  in  engines,  as  well  as  in  furnaces  and  boilers, 
whereby  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  coal  is  sufficient  to  carry 
a  steamer  a  distance  which  would  have  been  quite  impossible  but 
a  very  few  years  ago.  Large  steamers  now  frequently  go  out  to 
Australia  round  the  Cape  without  coaling  anywhere  en  rmte,  and 
only  take  about  a  week  or  ten  days  longer  than  the  mail  steamers 
proceeding  vid  the  Canal. 

VOL.  cxxxii.  ^ 
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The  bases  from  which  a  hostile  expedition  might  start  are 
also  increasing  in  number,  and  Japan  cannot  now  be  overlooked. 
The  naval  and  military  strength  of  that  rapidly  rising  power  was 
specially  brought  to  notice  in  a  lecture  given  in  the  United 
Service  Institution  in  Melbourne  in  1891.  Alone  Japan  could  not 
do  Australia  much  mischief,  but  if  in  alliance  with  one  or  possibly 
two  other  powers,  the  danger  to  Australia  would  be  extreme. 
Some  leading  naval  men,  although  they  justly  point  out  that  our 
fleet — on  which  the  empire  really  rests — is  not  nearly  so  strong 
as  it  ought  to  be,  yet  are  always  ready  to  assure  the  colonies  that 
it  will  protect  them  from  any  serious  attack  ;  how  the  two  state- 
ments can  be  reconciled  is  somewhat  difficult  of  comprehension. 

If  the  Australasian  colonies,  which  now  only  spend  one-fortieth 
of  their  revenue  on  defence— whilst  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
Kingdom  spend  one-third  on  the  general  protection  of  the 
empire — could  treble  the  amount,  viz.,  126,000,  they  now 
contribute  towards  the  special  service  squadron,  then  unquestion- 
ably such  an  addition  might  be  made  to  the  Imperial  fleet  in 
Australian  waters,  that  the  naval  ideas  as  regards  safety  from 
attack  would  be  correct.  Unfortunately  the  present  financial 
condition  of  the  colonies  makes  any  increase  of  the  contribution 
imix)ssible.  The  subject  will,  therefore,  have  to  be  considered  from 
the  stand-point  of  existing  circumstances. 

History  teaches  us  that  combinations  have  been  made  against 
us,  as  in  1782,  when  the  whole  British  Navy  could  only  spare 
a  sufficient  fleet  three  times  in  the  course  of  three  years  to  convoy 
store-ships  to  the  hardly  pressed  fortress  of  Gibraltar,  only  twelve 
hundred  miles  distant  from  England.  In  the  present  day  it  might 
very  possibly  be  necessary  to  concentrate  all  our  available  naval 
strength  in  the  Mediterranean,  English  Channel,  and  also  in  the 
North  Atlantic,  to  guard  the  provision  trade  routes,  leaving  but 
small  squadrons  for  the  far  East,  where  there  are  several  possible 
hostile  bases  of  operation  against  Australasia.  This  was  all  gone 
into  in  a  lecture  given  in  Melbourne  by  the  writer  on  the  twelfth 
of  last  October,  and  a  statement  made  of  the  defence  forces  which 
the  Australian  colonies  ought  to  maintain.  The  views  and 
warnings  of  the  War  Office  were  fully  given,  and  an  instance 
mentioned  of  a  very  instructive  raid,  viz.,  that  against  Washington 
in  1 8 14,  which  showed  the  off*ensive  power  of  a  small  body  of 
thoroughly  disciplined  troops  well  commanded. 

The  Americans  knew  that  an  expedition  was  to  be  sent  from 
Bourdeaux  composed  of  troops  from  Wellington's  Peninsular  Army 
and  prepared  accordingly.  The  strength  of  the  expedition  was 
about  7CCC,  and  took  six  weeks  getting  to  its  destination  at  the 
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mouth  of  the  Potomac,  when  the  force  landed  at  a  place  fifty  miles 
by  road  from  Washington.  The  American  army,  17,000  strong 
with  twenty-one  guns,  was  entrenched  at  Bladensburg,  where 
it  was  attacked  by  the  British  who  defeated  it  and  captured  ten 
guns,  the  loss  on  the  part  of  the  assailants  being  250  killed 
and  wounded.  Washington  was  taken  possession  of,  and  an 
immense  quantity  of  shipping  and  public  property  burned.  The 
British  force  then  marched  back  to  the  sea  and  embarked  without 
further  trouble.  The  attack  on  New  Orleans  failed  from  causes 
which  would  have  produced  disaster  anywhere.  The  field  artillery 
of  the  force  which  captured  Washington  consisted  of  three 
3-pounders,  one  12-pounder  howitzer,  and  a  rocket  party  of 
engineers  and  marines.  The  bluejackets  seemed  to  have  dragged 
the  guns  all  the  way.  This  they  also  did  at  the  commencement 
of  the  expedition  to  Egypt  in  1801  when  17,000  men  and  a  large 
amount  of  stores  were  disembarked  in  one  day,  and  the  enemy  who 
opposed  the  landing  defeated.  Sixteen  field  guns  were  to  have 
been  landed,  but  only  eight  seem  to  have  been  present  some  days 
afterwards  at  the  battle  of  Alexandria.  The  Royal  Artillery 
brought  eighty  Turkish  horses  for  their  guns,  but  they  were  found 
to  be  quite  unfit  for  draught ;  the  ever-ready  bluejacket  took  their 
place.  In  the  Washington  expedition  the  attacking  force  had  no 
cavalry  ;  a  few  men  who  could  ride  got  some  horses  and  were  em- 
ployed as  scouts.  In  the  Egyptian  expedition  the  cavalry  actually, 
but  indifferently,  mounted  were  200.  In  both  instances  the  enemy 
was  fairly  well  supplied  with  both  field  artillery  and  cavalry. 

This  paper  has  already  become  too  long,  and  must  end ;  but 
in  concluding  it  may  be  as  well  to  point  out  a  mistake  in  political 
economy.  It  is  mentioned  in  Mr.  Williams's  paper  that  Australia 
is  to  become  a  great  manufacturing  centre  to  supply  India,  China, 
Japan,  etc.  Now  Australia  is  by  nature  a  producing  country,  and 
cannot  for  generations  to  come  be  a  manufacturing  one,  the  price 
of  wages  will  not  permit  of  it.  Victoria  already  shows  the  mistake 
made  in  this  respect. 

In  India,  China,  and  Japan,  mills  with  the  very  best  machinery 
are  now  making  all  the  coarser  cotton  goods  formerly  supplied  by 
Lancashire,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  Japan  with  its  40,000,000 
inhabitants,  cheap  labour  and  great  intelligence  will  before  long 
contend  in  Eastern  markets  against  even  English  hardware. 
Australia  is  in  a  position  to  supply  agricultural,  pastoral,  and 
mining  products  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  but  any  attempt  to 
become  a  manufacturing  centre  for  other  countries  must,  with  the 
present  price  of  labour,  be  a  failure. 

Alex.  B.  Tulloch. 
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By  BRifcADE-SURGEOX  LlEUTEXAXT-COLONEL  WiLLIAM  HlLL- 

Climo,  M.D.,  Army  Medical  Staff  (Retired). 


In  the  article  entitled  "Army  Medical  Organisation,**  which  ap- 
peared in  last  Decembers  number  of  the  Magazine,  I  pointed  out 
the  necessity  of  posting  medical  officers  to  each  corps  or  regiment 
during  peace  time  as  well  as  during  war,  so  as  to  insure  depart- 
mental efficiency,  and  to  avoid  the  confusion  which  is  inseparable 
from  change  in  the  face  of  a  great  emergency.  In  this  article  I 
propose  to  show  how  disastrous  has  been  the  abolition  of  the  regi- 
mental system  to  the  health  of  the  young  soldier  serving  in  India, 
and  that  the  necessity  of  appointing  medical  officers  fo  British 
regiments  in  that  country  is  not  one  which  is  less  important  during 
peace  for  the  preservation  of  health,  and  the  prevention  of  disease, 
than  it  is  for  efficiency  on  field  service.  With  this  object  I  shall 
take  for  discussion  the  increasing  prevalence  of,  and  mortality  from, 
-enteric  fever  in  Indian  cantonments  since  medical  officers  were 
removed  from  regiments.  This  disease  being  entirely  preventable, 
its  existence  in  any  community  is  the  surest  proof  that  the  sanitary 
methods  of  the  inhabitants  are  at  fault.  In  the  statement  of  facts 
which  I  shall  recount  in  support  of  my  argument,  certain  medical 
data  and  statistics  must  be  given,  but  they  will  be  of  a  general 
character,  bearing  in  mind  that  professional  details  are  out  of  place 
for  the  lay  reader.  No  doubt  at  the  outset  objection  will  be  taken, 
and  at  first  sight  the  criticism  will  appear  irresistible.  It  will  be 
pointed  out  that  the  health  of  the  Army  both  at  home  and  abroad 
has  greatly  improved  in  recent  years,  and  that  this  improvement 
must  have  been  brought  about  by  the  changed  relations  of  the 
Medical  Service  to  the  Army  which  have  taken  place  during  this 
period  ;  or  if  not,  that  at  least  the  credit  must  belong  to  the  Army 
Medical  Department.  I  readily  admit  the  great  progress  made  in 
the  science  of  medicine — both  curative  and  preventive — during  the 
past  t^venty  years,  and  of  which  the  Army  has  had  the  full  benefit. 
Notwithstanding,  I  assert  that  this  improved  health  has  resulted 
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from  causes  almost  entirely  outside  departmental  action  or  control. 
The  annual  medical  reports  of  the  Army  may  be  referred  to  in 
opposition  to  this  assertion,  but  while  admitting  their  accuracy,  the 
statistics  these  reports  contain  are  of  no  value  in  determining  the 
merits  of  this  question.  They  fail  because  of  incompleteness  ;  they 
take  no  account  of  the  sickness  and  mortality  of  men  discharged 
from  the  Service  on  medical  grounds,  and  whose  death  rates  go  to 
swell  those  of  the  civil  population. 

It  will  be  naturally  asked  then,  what  are  the  causes  which  have 
exercised  so  beneficent  an  influence  on  the  health  of  the  Army  ^ 
They  may  be  grouped  under  two  heads — general  and  special.  The 
former  apply  equally  to  the  community  at  large  from  which  recruits 
are  drawn.  They  are  an  amelioration  in  the  sanitary  surroundings 
of  all  classes,  higher  wages,  lessened  cost  of  food  supplies,  and  the 
spread  of  education — in  a  word,  a  higher  standard  of  living.  All 
important  as  these  causes  are,  they  do  not  afford  the  chief  explana- 
tion. It  is  in  the  second  or  special  set  of  causes  that  the  key  of  the 
situation  will  be  found.  These  are  the  introduction  of  short  service, 
the  selection  and  training  of  recruits,  and  the  increased  facilities  for 
invaliding. 

I  take  the  question  of  recruits  first,  and  I  do  so  the  more  readily 
because  for  their  selection  the  chief  responsibility  rests  with  the 
medical  department,  and  though  the  same  remarks  do  not  apply 
to  their  training,  yet  that  it  is  conducted  at  present  more  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  health,  and  with  greater  regard  to 
physical  development  is  in  a  great  measure  due  to  the  recom- 
mendations and  suggestions  of  medical  officers.  Most  certainly  in 
these  matters  the  department  has  deserved  well  of  the  Army  and 
the  country.  The  increased  facilities  for  invaliding,  though  of 
advantage  to  the  Army  in  relieving  it  of  ineffectives,  yet  produce  no 
actual  improvement  in  its  health.  This  is  self-evident.  Their 
effect  is  rather  to  hide  the  real  state  of  affairs,  and  to  prevent  the 
due  recognition  of  some  of  the  deteriorating  influences  on  the 
soldier's  health.  I  refer  more  especially  to  the  constitutional  taints 
derived  from  enthetic  diseases  in  India  and  elsewhere.  As  already 
pointed  out  the  death  rates  of  the  civil  population  are  somewhat 
unfairly  handicapped  for  comparison  with  those  of  the  Army  by 
reason  of  these  facilities  for  invaliding.  After  all,  these  two  causes 
have  but  a  limited  sphere  of  action,  and  it  is  in  short  service  that 
the  chief  factor  in  improving  the  health  of  the  Army,  and  in 
lessening  its  mortality  will  be  found.  It  was  anticipated  by  the  late 
Dr.  Parkes,  when  in  the  days  of  long  service,  and  while  Professor  of 
Hygiene  at  Netley,  he  puts  this  important  question :  "  Why,  after 
thirty  years  of  age,  should  the  soldier  die  more  rapidly  than  the 
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civilian,  though  for  the  first  ten  years  of  his  service  he  has  a  smaller 
mortality."  Out  of  this  question  there  naturally  arises  another, 
which  is  the  keystone  of  the  situation  ;  it  is  this  :  How  many  soldiers 
under  the  present  regulations  remain  long  enough  with  the  colours 
to  arrive  at  that  age  period  which  is  so  dangerous  to  life  ?  The 
average  age  of  the  army  answers  this  question,  and  shows  it  never 
comes  under  this  unfavourable  condition. 

The  effects  of  short  service  began  to  show  themselves  just  after 
station  hospitals  were  introduced  and  the  unification  of  the  depart- 
ments had  taken  place.  It  is  because  of  this  coincidence  that  the 
removal  of  medical  officers  from  regiments  has  been  so  long 
acquiesced  in.  The  point  I  wish  to  insist  on  is  this,  that  had  long 
service  continued,  the  evils  arising  from  the  abolition  of  the 
regimental  system  would  have  long  since  been  made  apparent ;  and 
that  though  through  short  service  these  evils  are  disguised  and 
hidden,  they  are  not  less  real  and  important.  Moreover  I  cannot 
too  strongly  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  vital  statistics  of  the 
Army  under  these  diverse  conditions  of  service  afford  no  common 
ground  for  comparison.    They  are  as  far  asunder  as  the  poles. 

These  remarks  naturally  lead  up  to  the  subject-matter  of  this 
article,  namely,  that  the  increasing  prevalence  of,  and  mortality  from, 
enteric  fever  among  British  troops  in  India  is  the  direct  consequence 
of  regiments  no  longer  having  medical  officers  serving  with  them. 
Two  propositions  will  have  to  be  proved  if  conviction  of  this  truth 
is  to  be  brought  home  to  th6  general  public  (it  is  a  fact  already 
believed  in  by  the  Army)  so  as  to  ensure  official  action.  These  are. 
(^)  that  the  insanitary  conditions  of  our  Indian  cantonments  causing 
enteric  fever  have  resulted  from  a  want  of  skilled  inspection  of 
regimental  lines  during  this  period,  and  {b)  that  from  the  same  cause 
there  has  been  also  a  lamentable  failure  in  medical  treatment,  and 
this  too  through  no  fault  of  executive  medical  officers.  Fortunately 
the  evidence  at  my  disposal  giving  the  main  facts  on  which  these 
propositions  depend  for  proof  is  official  and  cannot  be  contradicted, 
nor  can  it  be  alleged  that  they  have  been  manipulated  for  any 
sinister  purpose,  or  to  fall  in  with  preconceived  ideas.  This 
evidence  is  contained  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  appointed  by 
the  Government  of  India  to  inquire  into  the  recent  epidemics  of 
enteric  fever  in  Lucknow  and  Meerut.  This  Committee,  generally 
known  as  Sir  Benjamin  Simpson's,  after  the  name  of  its  president, 
assembled  in  1889  and  investigated  the  statistics  of  simple 
continued,  enteric,  and  remittent  fevers  from  1867  to  1888. 

Taking  the  whole  twent}  -two  years  period  for  comparison,  and 
dividing  it  into  two  lesser  periods  of  eleven  years  each,  the  first  fact 
brought  out  by  the  Committee  was  that  there  was  a  great  diminution 
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in  the  admission-rate  of  all  the  fevers  of  the  group  taken  as  a  whole 
during  the  second  eleven  years  period,  but  that  during  the  same 
time  there  was  a  great  increase  of  enteric  fever,  and  that  the 
mortality  of  these  fevers  had  largely  increased,  the  increase  being 
entirely  due  to  this  abnormal  prevalence  of  enteric  fever.  The 
Committee  cast  about  for  an  explanation.  Susceptible  material 
{young  soldiers),  improved  diagnosis,  and  climate  were  each  in  turn 
examined,  and  found  insufficient  to  account  for  this  new  condition 
of  things.  And  rightly  so,  for  susceptible  material  does  not  create 
a  disease,  nor  does  improved  diagnosis  'kill ;  and  climate,  like  the 
poor,  has  been  always  with  us.  It  was  but  natural  to  expect  that 
diseases  of  a  malarial  origin  would  lessen  with  the  progress  of 
civilisation.  In  all  ages  and  in  all  places  it  has  been  so.  Malaria 
dies  before  the  hand  of  man."  Whereas  enteric  fever  is  a  disease 
of  densely-populated  areas,  arising  from  imperfect  sanitation,  by 
which  the  excreta  and  organic  refuse  of  the  inhabitants  remain  in 
their  midst  to  poison  the  water,  air,  and  food  supplies. 

In  1 87 1  separate  statistical  returns  were  first  used  in  India  to 
differentiate  the  admissions  and  death-rates  of  enteric  fever  from 
the  other  fevers  of  the  group.  The  Committee  therefore  took  the 
period  of  eighteen  years  from  1 871  to  1888  for  comparison,  and,  as 
before,  divided  it  into  two  equal  portions  of  nine  years  each.  The 
death-rate  from  all  these  fevers  in  the  first  half  was  3*30  per  1000 
of  strength  of  British  troops,  while  in  the  second  it  rose  to  4*31,  of 
which  enteric  fever  furnished  respectively  2*07  and  3*56,  which  is 
equivalent  to  an  increase  of  70  per  :cent.  Well,  then,  this  fact 
stands  out  prominently  for  explanation,  namely,  that  a  group  of 
three  diseases  (simple  continued,  enteric,  and  remittent  fevers) 
shows  an  annually  decreasing  admission-rate  and  yet  has  an 
increasing  mortality  which  is  entirely  due  to  an  abnormal  pre- 
valence of  one  of  the  diseases  of  the  group — enteric  fever.  If  this 
be  so,  and  the  annual  reports  of  the  health  of  the  Indian  Army  as 
furnished  by  the  Sanitary  Commissioners  to  the  Government  of 
India  confirm  the  statements,  new  factors  must  have  come  into 
existence  to  cause  this,  and  they,  too,  of  our  own  making. 

Special  attention  is  invited  to  these  facts,  which,  if  correctly 
interpreted,  will  furnish  the  requisite  explanation.  When  in  1871 
the  abolition  of  purchase  toolc  place  and  short  service  was  adopted, 
the  unification  of  the  Army  Medical  Department  became  a  certainty 
in  the  very  near  future.  As  a  consequence  there  gradually  set  in  a 
loosening  of  that  union  and  sympathy  which  previously  existed 
between  regiments  and  medical  officers.  Year  by  year  this 
estrangement  increased,  and  imperceptibly,  but  not  the  less 
disastrously,  it  was  regimental  sanitation  that  first  felt  this  per- 
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nicious  influence.  Medical  affairs  in  India  were  in  this  transition 
stage  when  the  Afghan  War  of  1879  broke  out.  From  that  time 
the  deterioration  of  regimental  sanitation  became,  and  has  been 
ever  since,  persistent.  Large  bodies  of  troops,  with  camp  followers 
and  transport,  proceeding  to  and  from  the  north-west  frontier,  were 
encamped  within  the  limits  of  cantonments,  fouling  the  soil  with 
their  excreta,  and  with  organic  refuse  of  all  kinds.  At  the  very- 
time  that  regimental  sanitation  required  strengthening,  it  was  being 
weakened,  and  rendered  less  fitted  to  cope  with  this  new  condition 
of  things.  With  such  surroundings  were  station  hospitals  intro- 
duced, and  the  last  remaining  tie  which  linked  medical  officers  to 
regiments  was  entirely  severed. 

The  arrangement  which  took  its  place  was  to  appoint  one  or  two 
medical  officers  in  every  large  garrison  to  afford  medical  attendance 
to  the  officers  and  married  families,  and  at  the  same  time  to  make 
the  health — and  sanitary — inspections  of  troops  and  barracks. 
These  duties  were  sandwiched  in  with  hospital  work,  and,  needless 
to  Say,  it  was  the  first  that  suffered.  Galloped  through  they  were, 
and  necessarily  so,  because  with  a  smaller  personnel  the  stress  of 
hospital  work  was  so  great.  This  state  of  things  still  continues, 
and  in  no  case  is  sanitary  work  undertaken  with  that  leisure  which 
alone  can  give  it  practical  value.  How  can  it  be  otherwise  when 
under  existing  conditions  of  service  the  employment  is  uncongenial, 
and  is  always  overshadowed  by  more  pressing  work  elsewhere; 
Contrast  this  perfunctory  discharge  of  duty  with  the  constant  suf)er- 
vision  of  the  health  of  the  soldier  as  it  existed  in  the  old  regimental 
days.  Ah,  yes,  in  those  days  "  every  regimental  institution,  down 
to  the  bazaar,  felt  this  beneficial  influence — an  influence  not  less 
real  because  unobtrusively  exercised."  No  medical  officer  who  has 
held  a  regimental  commission,  and  who  has  had  later  departmental 
experience,  will  say  this  picture  is  overdrawn.  It  is  not  therefore  to 
be  wondered  at  that  enteric  fever  since  1879  has-become  the  scourge 
of  the  British  soldier  in  India.  One  more  statistical  fact  will  be 
given  to  corroborate  these  views.  Its  very  magnitude  will  show  how 
stupendous  are  the  risks  to  the  lives  of  the  numbers  of  soldiers 
serving  in  India.  In  London  at  present  the  average  annual  death- 
rate  from  enteric  fever  is  22  per  100,000,  while  in  India  the  mor- 
tality from  that  disease  in  1886  was  508  per  100,000  of  strength  for 
British  troops,  and  since  then  year  by  year  the  rate  has  gone  on 
increasing — a  very  holocaust  to  unreasoning  change.  If  such  a 
state  of  things  existed  in  England,  not  a  day  would  be  lost  before 
scientific  inquiry  would  be  made  to  investigate  the  cause,  and  thou- 
sands of  pounds  would  be  spent  to  effect  its  removal.  Yes,  yes ! 
here  in  England  if  lives  are  lost  by  a  mining  accident,  or  by  a 
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disaster  at  sea,  an  official  inquiry  would  be  held,  and  the  deepest 
sympathy  of  the  public  would  be  aroused  ;  while  in  India  hun- 
dreds of  our  young  soldiers  die  annually  from  preventable  disease, 
and  beyond  the  regret  of  friends  and  acquaintances  no  emotion  is 
caused.  Such  fatality  is  looked  upon  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  as 
beyond  our  compass,  whereas  the  causes  are  entirely  preventable, 
and  are  wholly  in  our  own  hands.  I  believe  all  that  is  wanted  is  a 
little  more  knowledge  —  most  certainly  a  little  more  light  thrown 
upon  the  soldier's  life  in  India  would  prevent  so  great  a  sacrifice. 
In  a  climate  like  that  of  India  the  question  of  sanitary  supervision 
is  far  more  important  than  in  Europe,  for  the  effects  of  climate  in 
producing  disease  from  insanitary  conditions  are  much  more  rapid, 
and  moreover  because  of  the  climate  it  is  impossible  to  exercise  so 
constant  or  continuous  supervision  unless  the  work  is  distributed, 
and  the  agency  special.  Many  Indian  cantonments  have  an  area 
of  several  square  miles.  Health  in  India  means  a  pure  water 
supply,  and  as  it  is  obtained  in  most  cases  from  weUs,  how  can  it 
be  pure  unless  there  is  surface  purity !  It  is  impossible.  Yes,  the 
unit  of  sanitation  should  be  that  of  the  regiment.  If  larger  there 
must  be  failure.  The  experience  of  the  British  army  all  the  world 
over  proves  it.  Surely  no  stronger  evidence  is  required  to  support 
this  statement  than  that  which  will  be  afforded  by  the  narration  of 
the  following  instances  of  recent  faults  in  regimental  sanitation,  and 
from  which  such  disastrous  consequences  have  resulted,  I  could 
give  instances  nearer  home,  but  that  would  be  foreign  to  the 
purport  of  this  article. 

In  one  large  station  where  enteric  fever  was  unknown,  and  which 
was  always  free  of  cholera,  but  which  in  recent  years  has  suffered 
from  both,  more  especially  from  enteric  fever,  the  regimental  soda 
water  manufactories  (two)  were  located  in  passages  leading  from 
the  latrines  to  barracks.  In  the  ever-varying  changes  of  atmospheric 
temperature,  these  passages  became  funnels  for  the  transmission  of 
foul  air  from  the  latines  to  factories  and  barrack-rooms.  In  another 
cantonment,  a  regiment  was  attacked  with  cholera,  and  on  investi- 
gating the  sanitary  surroundings  of  the  regiment,  it  was  discovered 
that  the  men  s  clothes  were  washed  in  surface  water,  which  before 
collecting  into  pools,  had  percolated  through  an  old  native  grave- 
yard, where  the  victims  of  a  former  epidemic  had  been  buried. 
Again,  in  a  third  station,  troops  were  encamped  on  ground  which  a 
few  years  previous  was  the  site  of  trenches,  in  which  sewage  had 
been  deposited.  It  was  not  until  cholera  broke  out  among  them 
that  this  fact  became  known.  In  conclusion,  the  outbreak  of  cholera 
in  the  Blast  Lancashire  Regiment  at  Lucknow  last  summer,  affords 
an  object  lesson  full  of  meaning.    It  has  been  proved  to  have 
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originated  in  the  use  of  a  company  filter  (disease  traps  are  these 
Macnamara  filters  at  the  best  of  times,  and  of  too  complicated  a 
mechanism  for  barrack  use),  the  sand  being  used  to  charge  the  filters 
being  taken  from  Mobi  Ghat  on  the  Gumti,  and  found  to  contain 
cholera  vibrios. 

I  now  proceed  to  the  discussion  of  the  second  propsition  I  have 
undertaken  to  establish,  namely,  that  the  abolition  of  the  regimental 
system  has  caused  failure  in  medical  treatment.  I  shall  be  brief 
with  this  branch  of  the  subject,  because  of  its  more  purely  profes- 
sional aspects,  and  because  to  some  of  my  readers  it  will  bring 
back  painful  memories.  I  propose,  therefore,  to  give  three  instances 
in  which  the  disease  escaped  notice,  and  two  of  them  had  a  fatal 
issue.  With  medical  officers  serving  in  and  belonging  to  regiments, 
this  occurrence  would  have  beep  impossible. 

A  young  officer,  pale  and  delicate,  has  been  ailing  for  some 
time.  The  medical  officer  who  is  responsible  for  the  treatment 
thinks  he  is  suffering  from  neuralgia,  and  advises  him  to  take  short 
leave  to  the  hills.  He  travels  a  long  distance  by  train,  rides  up  the 
hill,  but  has  to  dismount  in  a  fainting  condition,  and  is  carried  to 
his  destination.  He  is  then  seen  by  the  local  medical  officer,  and 
found  to  be  suffering  from  enteric  fever  in  an  advanced  stage. 

Again,  a  senior  medical  officer  dines  at  a  regimental  mess.  He 
meets  the  son  of  an  old  friend.  They  sit  together,  and  the 
medical  officer  notices  how  ill  this  officer  is.  Inquiry  elicits  that  his 
illness  had  existed  for  some  days,  and  that  he  had  been  feverish. 
Alas !  the  recognition  of  the  disease  is  too  late.  He  presently  dies 
from  one  of  the  complications  of  enteric  fever. 

Again,  a  soldier  commits  suicide  from  the  depression  following 
an  attack  of  enteric  fever,  and  for  which  he  had  never  been 
treated. 

It  would  serve  no  practical  good  to  multiply  case  after  case. 
Yet  these  serve  as  a  type  of  what  is  occurring  daily.  Enough  has 
been  said  to  show  that,  under  the  present  conditions  of  service, 
grave  diseases  may  be  overlooked,  or  never  seen  in  time  by  the 
medical  officers  who  are  nominally  responsible  for  them.  I  impute 
no  blame.  There  is  none.  It  is  entirely  the  fault  of  the  system — a 
system  destined  to  failure,  because  it  has  deprived  regiments  of  the 
benefit  of  medical  experience  when  most  wanted,  and  where  it  could 
be  best  employed.  What  answer  can  the  department  make  ?  It 
either  knows  these  things,  or  it  does  not.  If  the  former,  it  has 
not  the  courage  of  its  opinions  ;  or  if  the  latter,  its  ignorance  is 
unpardonable. 

The  graveyards  of  India  are  filled  with  young  officers  and 
young  soldiers  struck  down  in  the  pride  of  their  early  manhood, 
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simply  because  they  had  not  received  medical  treatment  until  it 
was  tcx>  late.  What  was  a  rare  accident  in  the  old  regimental  days, 
is  now  of  daily  occurrence.  I  am  convinced  there  will  be  no 
amelioration  of  these  things  until  every  regiment  has  its  medical 
officer  to  share  its  fortunes,  and  to  know  the  constitutions  of  every, 
officer  and  man.  I  write  this  under  the  sense  of  a  grave  responsi- 
bilit>%  and  after  spending  the  best  part  of  my  life  in  studying  the 
sanitary  needs  of  soldiers  in  India.  There  is  not  a  father  who  has 
a  son  at  Sandhurst,  or  at  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich, 
nor  is  there  a  hamlet  in  Britain  that  gives  a  recruit  to  the  Army,  but 
is  interested  in  this  question.  To  arouse  this  interest,  and  to  attract 
the  attention  of  responsible  authorit>',  is  the  object  of  this  article. 


W.  Hill-Climo. 
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By  "An  Onlooker. 


It  is  necessary  to  preface  this  article  with  a  short  description  of  a 
Chinese  dwelling,  in  order  to  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the 
places  where  the  soldiers  worked  during  the  plague.  China  Town 
(proper)  lies  to  the  west  of  the  city  of  Victoria,  and  there  the  lower 
class  of  Chinese,  principally  coolies,  literally  herd  together  in  houses 
which  are  absolutely  unfit  for  human  habitation.  These  houses  are 
built  of  brick,  in  long  rows,  always  two,  and  sometimes  three  or 
more  stories  high.  Situated  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  the  ground  has 
to  be  cut  away  at  the  back  to  form  a  level  space,  and  on  this  the 
foundations  are  laid.  The  back  of  the  bottom  floor  is  built  against 
the  ground,  so  that  no  windows  at  that  end  are  possible,  and  the 
only  light  and  air  to  this  story  comes  through  the  door.  The 
natural  ground  forms  the  floor,  which  is  generally  damp  and  filthy. 
Wooden  stairs,  just  wide  enough  for  one  person,  and  very  steep, 
lead  to  the  floors  above,  and  here  the  state  of  aff*airs  is  but  little 
better.  A  window,  or  possibly  two,  at  one  end,  and  at  the  other  a 
doorway  leading  into  a  cookhouse,  which  is  merely  a  rectangular 
space  about  six  feet  wide  cut  off*  from  the  room.  In  this  there  ma>- 
or  may  not  be  a  window,  but  it  matters  little. 

The  Chinese  do  all  their  cooking  in  pots  placed  over  little 
charcoal  fires  lighted  on  a  brick  hearth  at  one  end  of  the  cookhouse. 
No  chimney  is  provided,  so  all  the  smoke  has  to  find  its  own  way 
of  escape,  which  it  does  by  means  of  the  window  and  doorway. 
The  walls  of  these  cookhouses,  as  can  be  imagined,  are  black,  and 
thickly  coated  with  the  smoke  of  years.  The  floor  is  formed  of  a 
layer  of  boards  on  rough  rafters ;  the  boards  are  rough,  too,  and 
badly  fitted,  so  that  water  and  filth  frequently  drip  through  to  tlie 
floor  below. 

Now  imagine  each  floor  divided  up,  like  a  dormitory  at  an 
English  public  school,  into  cubicles,  each  about  twelve  feet  by 
twelve  feet.  The  partitions  are  carried  up  to  a  height  of  about 
seven  feet,  so  that  except  in  those  next  the  windows,  there  is 
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scarcely  any  light,  and  no  fresh  air.  On  the  ground  floor  absolute 
darkness  prevails.  In  each  of  these  cubicles  lives  a  whole  Chinese 
family  of  five,  or  six,  or  even  more  persons,  with  all  their  household 
goods.  Three  or  four  boards  on  trestles  covered  with  a  mat  form 
the  beds,  and  underneath  these  may  be  found  boxes  containing 
clothes  and  rags,  the  accumulation  of  twenty  or  thirty  years.  This 
is  made  infinitely  worse  by  the  fact  that  the  Chinaman  never  cleans 
out  his  cubicle,  and  never  throws  away  anything.  Should  the  room 
be  more  than  about  fourteen  feet  high  it  will  nearly  always  be 
found  that  an  intermediate  floor  has  been  built,  covering  the 
cubicles  already  described,  and  extending  half  way,  or  even  more, 
across  the  room,  thus  cutting  off  every  vestige  of  light  and  air  from 
the  cubicles  underneath  it.  On  this  floor,  again,  the  same  system  of 
cubicles  is  carried  out,  so  that  in  a  room  originally  probably  sixty 
feet  long  by  twenty  feet  wide,  there  will  be  nearly  fifty  human 
beings  living,  and  this  without  sanitary  arrangements  of  any  kind.  . 

It  seems  incredible,  but  nevertheless  it  is  true;  and  can  it  be 
wondered,  then,  that  such  a  disease  as  the  bubonic  plague,  having 
once  started,  played  havoc  among  these  unfortunate  people  ?  The 
dwellings  themselves,  insanitary  and  unfit  for  human  habitation  as 
they  are,  are  rendered  much  more  so  by  the  dirty  habits  of  the 
lower  class  of  Chinese.  Any  chink  or  crack,  by  which  light  or  air 
might  enter  their  cubicles,  is  carefully  stopped  up  by  old  rags  or 
paper.  Windows  are  frequently  nailed  up  and  covered  with  old 
clothes,  so  that  often  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  light  even  at 
mid-day  to  timi  out  the  contents  of  these  so-called  human 
habitations. 

And  yet  Hong-Kong  has  never  previously  been  visited  by  an>' 
very  serious  epidemic.  Smallpox,  of  course,  is  always  more  or  less 
prevalent  among  the  Chinese,  but  there  has  never  been  a  ver>* 
serious  outbreak  of  that.  During  the  month  of  April,  1894,  the 
papers  announced  that  a  curious  disease  had  broken  out  in  the 
densely-populated  town  of  Canton.  At  first,  rats  and  other  small 
vermin  were  found  dead  in  the  street,  and  then  human  beings  were 
taken  ill  very  suddenly,  and  a  high  fever  was  followed  by  a  sudden 
collc^se  into  a  state  of  coma,  swellings  appeared  under  the  arms 
and  on  the  groins,  and  in  most  cases  death  followed  within  forty- 
eight  hours. 

No  special  anxiety  was  felt  by  the  inhabitants  of  Hong-Kong 
until  a  report  appeared  in  the  papers  of  the  9th  of  May  to  the 
effect  that  one  or  two  Chinese  had  died  in  the  lower  part  of  China 
Town  of  what  was  undoubtedly  the  same  disease.  The  authorities 
then  became  seriously  alarmed.  Major-General  Barker,  C.B.  (who 
was  Acting  Governor  during  the  absence  of  the  Governor,  Sir 
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William  Robinson),  issued  a  proclamation,  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  Sanitary  Board,  declaring  the  port  to  be  infected,  and 
thereby  giving  power  to  make  numerous  bye-laws  (all  of  which 
were  afterwards  passed  by  the  Executive  Council)  to  enable  them 
to  use  stringent  measures  to  arrest  the  spread  of  the  disease. 

-  A  permanent  committee,  composed  of  some  selected  members 
of  the  Sanitary  Board,  was  formed,  the  most  important  of  whom, 
and  upon  whom  the  greatest  amount  of  work  fell,  were  Mr.  May, 
Captain  Superintendent  of  the  Police,  and  Mr.  Francis,  Q.C.  A 
house-to-house  visitation  by  the  police  was  ordered,  the  dead  to 
have  immediate  burial  in  a  special  cemetery  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Island,  and  the  sick  to  be  removed  to  the  hospital-ship  which 
had  been  brought  into  the  harbour  for  this  purpose  from  its  usual 
anchorage  near  the  mainland.  Additional  medical  aid  was  applied 
for,  and  the  services  of  Surgeon-Major  James,  Army  Medical  Staff, 
and  Surgeon  Penny,  Royal  Navy,  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Colonial  Authorities.  These  two  officers  worked  unremittingly 
up  to  the  very  end  of  the  epidemic ;  Surgeon  Penny  had  charge 
of  the  Hygeia  (the  hospital-ship),  while  Surgeon-Major  James  was 
employed  daily  visiting  the  plague  hospitals  and  inspecting  plague 
corpses.  The  work  was  repulsive  in  the  extreme,  but  it  was  done 
with  a  zeal  and  an  energy  deserving  of  the  highest  praise. 

A  request  was  also  made  for  twelve  men  of  the  Shropshire 
Light  Infantry  and  twelve  men  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  the  former 
to  visit  the  houses  in  search  of  plague-stricken  patients,  and  the 
latter  to  fumigate  their  belongings  and  disinfect  their  houses.  At 
this  period  also.  Lieutenant  Boys,  R.E.,  volunteered  his  service  to 
the  Government,  and  his  example  was  quickly  followed  by  Captain 
Murray,  A.D.C.,  Mr.  Mitchell  Innes,  Colonial  Treasurer,  and 
several  others.  Unfortunately  the  drainage  of  the  colony,  never 
very  good,  was  at  this  time  exceptionally  bad,  as  there  had  been  a' 
complete  drought  for  six  months.  Bands  of  coolies  were  therefore 
told  off  to  carry  buckets  of  sea  water  to  flush  the  drains.  However, 
this  was  not  long  necessary,  as  within  the  week  the  rain  came, 
lasting  for  four  days,  the  rainfall  in  that  period  being  i6  inches. 

In  spite  of  this  heavy  rainfall,  the  disease  continued  to  spread, 
and  soon  became  very  serious  among  the  Chinese,  the  death-rate 
rising  in  ten  days  from  20  to  45  per  day.  The  Chinese  themselves 
lent  no  assistance,  and  their  only  action  consisted  in  taking  their 
gods  by  rotation  through  the  infected  streets,  preceded  by  much 
drum-beating  and  cracker-firing.  They  hoped  by  this  means  to 
frighten  away  the  devil  by  whom  they  considered  the  plague  to  be 
caused.  A  report  was  circulated  that  there  was  to  be  a  muster  of 
Chinese  children  at  the  schools,  and  the  healthiest  were  to  be 
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selected  by  the  European  medical  men,  to  be  sent  on  board  the 
hospital  hulk,  where  their  livers  were  to  be  cut  out  and  boiled  down 
into  a  syrup  to  form  a  new  and  certain  cure  for  the  plague.  So 
entirely  was  this  believed  that  for  several  days  no  children  came 
to  the  schools. 

The  effect  of  this  story,  and  others  equally  absurd,  was  naturally 
to  produce  a  profound  suspicion  of  all  the  English  doctors  who 
were  attending  the  plague  patients.  Parties  of  the  police  and 
civilian  volunteers  in  search  of  the  dead  and  dying  met  with 
opposition,  and  some  slight  attempts  were  made  to  stone  them.  A 
petition,  signed  by  a  large  number  ofthe  leading  Chinese  merchants, 
was  sent  to  the  Sanitary  Board,  requesting  that  the  sick  should  be 
no  longer  taken  to  the  Hygeia  and  the  other  temporary  English 
hospitals  and  treated  by  English  doctors,  but  that  some  disused 
warehouses  at  the  west  of  the  town  should  be  given  to  them,  where 
their  plague-stricken  countrj'men  could  be  treated  by  their  own 
doctors.  No  objection  was  made  to  this  by  the  permanent  com- 
mittee, but  they  insisted  that  once  a  day  an  English  doctor  should 
go  the  round  of  this  temporary  hospital  with  the  Chinese  Medical 
Staff.  Daily,  it  was  hoped  some  improvement  would  show  itself 
in  the  number  of  sick  and  dead,  but  instead  of  a  decrease,  there 
was  a  steady  though  not  rapid  increase,  and  it  was  at  length  decided 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Sanitary  Board  to  request  the  General  in 
command  of  the  troops  to  allow  three  hundred  of  the  Shropshire 
Light  Infantry  to  assist  in  the  work  of  disinfecting  and  cleansing 
the  houses.  After  consulting  with  his  medical  officers,  the  General 
decided  to  sanction  the  employment  of  three  hundred  men  and. 
eight  officers.  Next  morning  the  regiment  was  paraded  and  the 
men  informed  of  the  request  that  had  been  made  for  their  services  ; 
they  were  also  told  that  no  man  should  be  ordered  to  assist,  but  that 
those  who  wished  to  help  could  volunteer.  Colonel  Robinson  told 
the  writer  the  volunteers  were  so  numerous  that  he  had  not  to  call 
on  a  single  man  in  garrison  or  regimental  employ.  Several  officers 
of  Royal  Engineers  also  -volunteered  their  services  to  assist  the 
Government  A  description  of  a  day's  work  which  these  men  did 
will  be  interesting,  as  it  gives  one  a  rough  idea  of  the  dangers  they 
so  gallantly  faced  for  many  weeks  during  the  heat  of  a  tropical 
summer. 

Strengthened  in  the  early  morning  by  the  ordinary  breakfast,  to 
which  a  small  addition  of  some  dainty  (for  which  a  sum  was  pro- 
vided by  the  Colonial  Government)  to  entice  each  man  to  eat  a 
good  meal,  the  party  paraded  at  7.30  and  marched  to  the  head- 
quarters of  the  different  districts  into  which  the  city  had  been 
divided.    Here  the  officer  in  chaise  was  handed  a  list  of  the 
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different  houses  to  be  cleared,  and  here  were  collected  the 
necessary  number  of  coolies  with  buckets,  brushes,  lime  and  other 
material  required  for  cleansing  the  infected  houses.  The  party  was 
then  split  up  into  small  bands  of  ten,  and  coolies  were  told  off  with 
the  necessary  material  to  accompany  each  band.  They  then  pro^ 
ceeded,  under  the  non-commissioned  officer,  to  the  different  houses. 
The  inhabitants,  warned  by  the  police  the  day  before  of  the  pro- 
posed cleaning,  had  moved  their  furniture  and  valuables  into  the 
streets.  Frequently  the  house  was  found  already  deserted,  the 
occupants  having  fled  when  their  relations  died,  or  perhaps  through 
ignorance  or  indolence  the  furniture  had  not  been  moved,  and  the 
soldiers  and  the  coolies  had  to  do  it  themselves.  Now  the 
dangerous  and  obnoxious  work  began.  The  party  worked  in  each 
floor  in  succession,  and  all  pots,  pans,  and  other  utensils  remaining 
were  collected  and  thrown  out  of  the  window  into  the  street  All 
paper  was  torn  off  the  walls  and  woodwork,  and  then,  in  all  its 
nakedness,  you  saw  the  filth  of  these  dwellings.  Vermin  of  all 
sorts  were  found  crawling  everywhere,  and  heaps  of  rubbish  and 
filth  lay  disregarded  in  odd  comers.  The  woodwork  itself  had  to 
be  torn  down  and  thrown  out  of  the  window.  Care  was,  however, 
taken  to  preserve  any  portion  that  seemed  at  all  decent  and  clean. 
Then  water  was  brought  in  buckets  from  the  cookhouse,  and  a 
commencement  was  made  of  getting  the  floor  clean.  It  is  im- 
possible to  give  any  conception  of  the  filth  which  was  then  swept 
down  the  stairs — it  must  have  been  seen  to  be  believed.  For  the 
time  the  stairs  were  blocked,  and  all  efforts  were  concentrated  on 
getting  the  refuse  into  the  street.  When  the  floor  had  thus  been 
cleaned,  the  walls  were  whitewashed,  and  then  chloride  of  lime  was 
sprinkled  all  over  the  rooms.  Any  woodwork  that  might  be  left, 
and  the  staircase,  were  washed  with  water  into  which  chloride  of 
lime  had  been  mixed. 

Floor  by  floor  the  house  was  thus  cleaned.  All  the  woodwork 
and  rubbish  thrown  from  the  windows  was  collected  in  heaps  in  the 
streets,  and  then  set  alight  to  and  burnt.  Care  had  to  be  taken  to 
prevent  these  fires  getting  too  big,  and  fire  hoses  were  kept  ready 
in  case  of  accident.  The  furniture  of  the  inhabitants  was  thoroughly 
daubed  with  whitewash  to  ensure  its  being  washed  before  being 
replaced  in  the  houses. 

When  one  house  was  completed  the  soldiers  and  coolies  pro- 
ceeded to  another,  where  a  similar  process  was  carried  out.  Then 
dust-carts  came  and  carried  away  all  the  ashes  and  refuse  left  in 
the  streets.  Dangerous,  indeed,  was  the  work,  as  all  the  filth  and 
refuse  might  be,  and  probably  was,  infected  with  the  plague  germs. 
The  soldiers  themselves  did  the  work,  the  coolies  only  being 
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employed  to  cany  about  the  necessary  tools  and  materials.  Often 
the  men  actually  vomited  from  the  awful  smells.  The  utmost 
precautions  were  taken.  Eucalyptus  oil  was  provided,  and,  each 
man  tied  a  handkerchief  dipi>ed  in  the  oil  round  his  neck.  A 
certain  number  of  cigars  per  day  were  provided  for  each  man,  and 
coffee,  too,  was  served  out  to  them.  At  10.30  the  work  ceased  and 
the  men  returned  to  barracks,  and  one  only  required  to  see  them 
on  their  way  home  to  realise  the  severity  of  the  work — tired,  hot, 
and  covered  from  head  to  foot  with  whitewash  and  dirt  At 
I  o'clock  another  party  started  to  work  and  continued  till  4  o'clock  ; 
and  thus  the  whole  day  long  this  disgusting  work  was  continued — 
officers  as  well  as  men  were  at  it,  and  into  the  very  thick  of  it  they 
went  Though  all  were  volunteers  the  men  received  some  slight 
remuneration,  and  right  well  they  deserved  it 

For  two  or  three  days  after  these  soldiers  began  their  work  all 
went  well,  and  then. a  terrible  rumour  spread  through  the  Colony 
that  one  of  the  Shropshire  men  employed  in  the  cleansing  of  the 
houses  had  developed  undoubted  symptoms  of  plague.  Following 
on  this  came  further  news  to  the  effect  that  there  were  three  more 
down  with  it  and  one  officer.  The  daily  returns  during  the  last 
week  in  May  averaged  from  fifty  to  sixty  cases,  and  about  the  same 
number  of  deaths.  It  was  considered  advisable  to  reduce  the 
number  of  soldiers  employed  each  day  to  one  hundred  and  fifty,  by 
increasing  the  number  of  coolies  and  making  them  do  all  the  work, 
the  soldiers  merely  superintending.  In  this  way,  by  dividing  the 
three  hundred  men  into  two  companies  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
each,  a  day  s  work  alternated  with  a  day's  rest.  The  four  soldiers 
and  officer  (Captain  Vesey)  suffering  from  the  plague  were  removed 
to  the  Hygeia  ;  two  of  the  men  were  reported  to  be  doing  well,  but 
the  condition  of  the  other  three  caused  great  anxiety. 

As  the  plague  increased  there  was  a  gradual  exodus  of  the 
lower  classes  of  the  Chinese  from  the  Colony,  so  much  so  that  it 
was  feared  that  the  difficulty  in  getting  a  sufficient  number  of 
coolies  would  become  a  serious  problem,  and  materially  interfere 
with  the  cleansing  operations.  The  weather  during  the  first  week 
in  June  was  very  stormy,  and  the  bodies  which  were  usually  taken 
to  the  cemetery  on  the  other  side  of  the  island  in  a  launch  could 
not  be  removed.  Coolies  were  therefore  hired  to  take  them  across 
the  island,  but  the  moment  they  saw  the  pile  of  coffins  they  fled. 
Finally,  the  military  authorities  were  requested  to  lend  some  large 
Flanders  waggons  to  aid  in  removing  the  dead.  For  twenty-four 
hours  there  had  been  no  means  of  burying  the  bodies,  and  more 
than  one  hundred  coffins  lay  in  the  outbuildings  of  the  Chinese 
Hospital. 

VOL.CXX.XlI.  .  J 
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The  plague  cloud  over  the  island  grew  blacker  and  blacker. 
Captain  Vesey,  whose  case  had  been  the  worst  of  the  six 
Europeans  ill  at  that  time,  was  thought  by  the  doctors  to  be  out  of 
danger,  but  the  high  fever  returned,  and  he  died  on  the  night  of  the 
4th  of  June — the  first  English  victim  to  the  plague,  a  brave  and 
noble  soldier  who  had  risked  and  lost  his  life  to  save  others. 
Within  a  few  hours  of  his  death  another  Englishman  died,  a  marine 
engineer,  who  had  been  out  of  employment  and  had  been  living  at 
one  of  the  smaller  hotels.  He  disappeared  for  two  days,  and  on  his 
return  complained  of  a  severe  headache.  A  doctor  was  called,  who 
saw  that  he  was  in  a  high  fever,  and  ordered  him  to  be  removed  to 
the  Hygeia,  where  within  twenty-four  hours  he  died.  About  this 
time  also  several  Portuguese  died  ;  but  as  they  were  of  the  lowest 
class,  living  in  almost  as  great  a  degree  of  filth  as  the  Chinese,  it 
was  not  surprising  that  they  should  become  infected. 

The  Chinese  Hospital,  owing  to  the  large  increase  in  the 
number  of  admissions,  was  becoming  so  overcrowded  that  lai^e 
mat-sheds  had  to  be  erected  to  receive  some  of  the  patients ;  the 
admissions  per  day  having  risen  to  seventy-four  while  the  deaths 
during  the  twenty-four  hours  were  ninety-two ;  these  included 
thirty-seven  who  were  found  dead  in  their  own  houses  or  in  the 
streets.  The  steady  increase  of  the  disease,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts 
to  stop  it,  forced  the  authorities  to  believe  that  the  cleansing 
operations,  instead  of  doing  good,  were  spreading  the  poisonous 
microbes.  They  were  therefore  stopped,  and  it  was  decided  that 
all  houses  in  which  three  or  more  cases  of  plague  had  taken  place 
were  not  to  be  cleansed  at  present,  that  the  inhabitants  of  such 
houses  should  be  provided  with  other  dwellings,  and  everything  in 
the  infected  houses  be  thoroughly  saturated  with  disinfectants  and 
the  houses  shut  up. 

The  work  however  of  turning  the  people  out  of  the  worst  parts 
of  the  infected  districts  of  China  Town — Taipingshan — progressed 
slowly.  Some  were  anxious  to  move  to  the  new  and  more  com- 
fortable houses  provided  for  them,  but  others  were  most  unwilling, 
and  could  only  be  moved  by  force,  or,  in  cases  where  they  were 
evidently  very  impoverished,  by  the  gift  of  a  few  dollars.  Many  of 
the  Chinese  were  to  be  seen  sitting  on  the  doorsteps  of  their  closed 
houses,  where  they  would  even  spend  nights  if  not  forcibly  com- 
pelled to  move.  This  evicting  work  required  a  larger  staff  of 
workers,  and  the  General  was  requested  to  sanction  the  employment 
of  one  hundred  more  men  of  the  Shropshire  Light  Infantry,  for  with 
Iheir  present  staff,  in  four  days  they  had  only  evicted  one  thousand 
five  hundred  people,  and  there  still  remained  five  thousand  to  go. 
A  cordon  of  police  had  been  placed  bet^\'een  the  western  infected 
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district  and  the  eastern  uninfected,  to  prevent  the  migration  of 
families  to  the  latter.  With  the  additional  aid  of  the  one  hundred 
men  of  the  Shropshire  Light  Infantry,  the  remaining  five  thousand 
Chinese  were  removed,  and  a  brick  wall  built  across  several  of  the 
streets  forming  the  infected  district  into  a  walled-in  parallelogram. 
The  enclosed  area  contains  three  hundred  and  fifty  houses,  out  of 
which  nearly  seven  thousand  people  have  been  evicted.  Two  more 
soldiers  engaged  in  the  cleansing  work  developed  symptoms  of 
plague,  and  one  was  admitted  to  the  Military  Hospital  suffering 
fixMn  intermittent  fever,  from  which  he  died.  The  scare  among  the 
Chinese  was  spreading  to  the  private  coolies  and  house  "  boys ; " 
many  left  without  giving  any  warning,  and  Europeans  began  to  fear 
they  would  find  themselves  without  servants.  Those  at  the 
"  Peak  "  fled  even  as  much  as  those  below,  this  being  entirely  due 
to  a  rumour  in  the  town  which  was  implicitly^believed  by  the  coolie 
class,  viz.,  that  the  plague  was  caused  by  the  high  level  tramway 
which  runs  up  to  the  "  Peak,"  the  rails  of  which  they  declared  had 
been  laid  for  greater  security  on  small  Chinese  babies,  and  the 
plague  had  been  sent  by  their  gods  as  a  punishment  for  such 
cruelty.  About  this  time,  the  Viceroy  of  Canton,  in  deference  to 
the  wishes  of  his  countrymen  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Colonial 
Government,  sent  some  junks  to  Hong-Kong  to  remove  the  sick 
who  preferred  to  go  to  Canton  for  treatment  rather  than  remaiii  in 
the  Chinese  Hospital  in  Hong-Kong.  Ancestor  worship  is  one  of 
the  most  sacred  Chinese  institutions,  and  to  be  buried  in  their  own 
country,  and  if  possible  their  own  province,  where  their  children  can 
raise  fitting  monuments  and  sacrifice  at  their  shrines  annually,  is- 
almost  essential  to  the  Chinese  religion.  They  believe  that  the 
spirits  in  the  next  world  require  the  same  comforts  and  necessities 
as  in  this  ;  they  therefore  have  bamboo  and  paper  models  made  of 
houses,  boats,  clothes,  sedan  chairs,  etc.  etc.,  and  transmit  them  ta 
their  relations  in  the  next  world  by  burning  them  at  their  shrines. 
A  Chinaman  likes  to  chose  his  own  burial  ground,  and  you  will  see 
all  over  China  isolated  graves  on  the  sides  of  mountains  or  in  other 
miexpected  places.  The  system  of  burial  which  was  adopted 
during  the  plague  must  have  been  particularly  abhorrent  to  their 
religious  ideas ;  as  it  was  only  possible  to  bury  the  bodies  in  one 
place  for  fear  of  spreading  infection  in  the  future,  and  all  that  could 
be  done  in  the  way  of  distinguishing  one  from  another  was  to  raise 
a  small  wooden  slab  and  a  number  ;  a  duplicate  being  kept  for  the 
purpose  of  future  identification  by  the  relatives. 

Whether  it  was  that  the  disease  was  now  dying  down,  or  that  it 
was  reduced  only  in  proportion  to  the  enormous  decrease  in  the 
number  of  inhabitants,  there  was  a  distinct  reduction  in  the  number 
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of  new  cases  brought  to  the  hospitals  each  day.  The  authorities 
began  to  feel  convinced  that,  though  they  were  unable  to  stamp  it 
out  entirely,  there  was  no  longer  any  fear  of  its  returning  in  greater 
strength  or  of  its  attacking  the  European  population  to  any  extent 
As  was  expected,  it  lingered  on  until  the  monsoon  changed  and  the 
cool  weather  came. 

About  60,000  Chinese  left  the  Colony  during  these  three  months, 
and  many  of  the  streets  of  China  Town  were  practically  deserted. 
The  credit  of  discovering  the  bacillus  of  the  plague  has  fallen  to  a 
Japanese  scientist.  Professor  Kitasato,  a  pupil  of  Professor  Koch's 
and  a  bacteriologist  whose  name  is  not  unknown  in  Europe. 
During  these  months  the  trade  of  the  Colony  had  been  practically 
at  a  standstill ;  the  large  sugar  refineries  of  Messrs.  Jardine  and 
Matheson  had  to  be  closed.    The  harbour  lay  almost  deserted,  and 
those  ships  that  came  in  were  delayed  many  days  by  the  difficulty 
in  procuring  a  sufficient  number  of  coolies  for  the  work  of  loading 
and  unloading.    There  is  a  curious  belief  among  the  Chinese  that 
Ihe  blooming  of  the  bamboo  is  a  forerunner  of  evil,  and  this  spring 
the  bamboo  for  the  first  time  for  thirty  years  flowered  to  an 
abnormal  degree.    The  Sanitary  Board  are  taking  all  the  necessary 
steps  to  do  away  for  ever  with  the  causes  which  brought  this 
scourge  to  the  island,  namely,  bad  drainage,  filth  and  overcrowding 
in  the  houses  of  the  lower  Chinese.    Taipingshan  will  eventually 
"be  pulled  down  and  new  houses  built  on  the  same  site,  which  is  one 
of  the  best  in  the  Colony.    All  Chinese  houses  are  to  be  thoroughly 
cleansed,  and,  if  condemned,  pulled  down  and  rebuilt.    The  plague 
has  undoubtedly  dealt  a  severe  blow  to  the  commercial  prosperity 
of  Hong-Kong.    It  will,  however,  have  served  a  good  purpose  ;  for 
it  will  justify  the  enforcing  of  the  sanitary  reform  to  which  native 
bigotry  and  superstition  have  hitherto  been  almost  insuperable 
obstacles. 

During  the  autumn  the  Colony,  fully  appreciating  how  much 
they  were  indebted  to  the  military  for  their  assistance  in  arresting 
the  ravages  of  the  plague,  determined  to  give  the  Shropshire  Light 
Infantry  (before  they  left  for  Calcutta),  the  officers  and  men  of  the 
Royal  Engineers,  and  some  men  of  the  Royal  Artillery  and  the 
Medical  Staff"  Corps,  some  tangible  proof  of  their  gratitude.  A 
committee  was  appointed,  with  Mr.  E.  J.  Ackroyd,  Acting  Chief 
Justice,  as  chairman.  It  was  decided,  after  several  meetings,  to 
present  the  men  and  non-commissioned  officers  with  silver  and  the 
officers  with  gold  medals.  A  piece  of  plate  was  to  be  presented  to 
the  officers'  and  the  sergeants'  mess  of  the  Shropshire  Light  Infantry, 
and  Xa  the  Royal  Engineers'  mess.  A  separate  piece  of  plate  was 
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also  to  be  presented  to  Colonel  Robinson,  CO.,  S.L.I.,  and  to  Lieu- 
tenant Boys,  R.E.  A  notification  of  this  decision  was  sent  to  the 
Governor,  and  a  request  that  he  would  advise  the  General  Officer 
Commanding  of  their  proposal,  and  request  him  to  hold  a  special 
parade  of  the  troops :  and  that  also  His  Excellency  the  Governor 
would  then  publicly  thank  the  troops  for  their  services  and  inform 
them  of  the  committee's  intentions.  This  was  arranged,  and  the 
following  is  an  account  of  the  ceremony  taken  from  a  local  paper 
of  December  8th  : — 

**  Yesterday  morning  the  members  of  the  garrison  who  assisted 
in  the  work  of  combating  the  recent  plague  were  paraded  on  the 
cricket  ground  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  from  His  Excellency  the 
Governor  a  public  expression  of  the  thanks  of  the  community  for 
their  gallant  services. 

"  Promptly  at  half-past  ten  the  men  of  the  Shropshire  Light 
Infantry,  the  Royal  Engineers,  the  Medical  Staff  Corps,  and  Royal 
Artillery,  who  took  part  in  the  plague  work,  assembled  on  the 
parade  ground,  and  having  been  formed  into  six  companies  marched 
down  to  the  cricket  ground,  headed  by  the  band  of  the  regiment, 
forming  into  a  double  line  at  10.45.  They  stretched  across  the 
cricket  ground  facing  the  pavilion,  with  the  band  in  the  rear.  There 
was  a  lai^e  attendance  of  the  public  to  witness  the  ceremony,  and 
the  occasion  was  graced  by  the  presence  of  a  number  of  ladies.  At 
five  minutes  to  eleven  His  Excellency  the  Governor  and  His  Excel- 
lency Major-General  Digby  Barker,  C.B.,  and  their  staffs  arrived 
and  were  received  with  the  usual  salute,  after  which  they  marched 
across  the  field  and  passed  slowly  in  review  the  entire  front  line  and 
returned  between  the  front  and  rear  rank.  At  11. 10  the  members 
of  the  Legislative  Council  arrived  and  joined  the  Govemor^s  party 
in  front  of  the  pavilion.  Commodore  Boyes  was  also  present  His 
Honour  Mr.  E.  J.  Ackroyd,  Acting  Chief  Justice,  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  appointed  to  decide  on  the  form  the  public  recogni- 
tion of  the  plague  workers'  services  should  take,  represented  that 
body.  The  troops  having  been  formed  into  three  sides  of  a  square, 
Mr.  Ackroyd  explained  the  purpose  of  the  gathering,  and  His 
Excellency  the  Governor  addressed  the  men. 

"  Mr.  Ackroyd  said  :  Your  Excellency,  our  presence  here  to-day 
is  one  of  the  results  of  the  public  meeting  held  in  the  City  Hall, 
under  your  Excellency's  presidency  in  September  last.  At  that 
meeting  it  was  resolved  that  the  services  rendered  to  the  Colony 
during  the  plague  epidemic  which  raged  here  a  few  months  ago 
were  worthy  of  public  recognition,  and  a  lai^e  and  influential 
committee  was  appointed  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  meeting. 
That  committee,  having  carefully  considered  the  great  assistance 
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which  the  Colony  had  received  in  its  time  of  distress  from  the 
military,  was  desirous  that  each  of  the  officers  and  men  who  had 
been  engaged  in  plague  work  should  receive  some  mark  of  the 
Colony's  recognition  :ind  appreciation  of  their  services,  and  that  a 
record  of  the  same  should  remain  in  the  regiment  and  at  the  Hong- 
Kong  mess  of  the  Royal  Engineers.  They  therefore  decided  to 
award  certain  medals  and  pieces  of  plate,  which  I  need  not  detail,  as 
your  Excellency  has  a  full  list  of  them.  The  Committee  very  much 
regret  that  it  has  been  impossible  to  get  these  medals  struck  here 
or  to  procure  at  once  suitable  pieces  of  plate,  but  all  the  necessary 
orders  have  been  given,  and  we  hope  to  be  in  possession  of  these  in 
two  or  three  months. 

"  The  Committee  also  suggested  that  your  Excellency  should  be 
asked  to  publicly  thank  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Shropshire 
regiment  and  other  corps  for  their  services.  As  I  have  already 
said,  we  regret  very  much  that  we  are  unable  to  present  the  medals 
and  pieces  of  plate  to-day ;  their  absence  naturally  deprives  this 
ceremony  of  something  of  its  interest  and  importance.  It  therefore 
only  remains  to  me,  as  chairman  of  the  Committee,  to  thank  your 
Excellency  for  your  kindness  in  accepting  our  suggestion  and 
attending  here  to-day,  and  to  ask  your  Excellency,  on  behalf  of  the 
community  of  Hong-Kong,  to  convey  to  the  officers,  non-com- 
missioned officers,  and  men  of  the  garrison,  who  volunteered  and 
took  part  in  the  plague  work,  the  best  thanks  of  the  community  for 
their  devoted  and  valuable  services,  to  express  our  sincerest  wishes 
for  their  prosperity,  and  assure  them  that  we  will  ever  follow  with 
the  liveliest  and  most  grateful  interest  their  future  career  and 
welfare. 

"  His  Excellency  said  :  Officers,  non-commissioned  officers,  and 
men,  I  have  been  asked  to  thank  you  publicly  on  behalf  of  the 
community  for  the  valuable  services  which  you  rendered  the  Colony 
during  the  plague.  I  do  so  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure.  Your 
conduct  during  that  trying  period  was  courageous,  charitable,  and 
even  noble.  It  very  properly  elicited  from  the  Government  and 
the  community  of  Hong-Kong  feelings  of  admiration  and  gratitude. 
You  may  depend  upon  it  that  the  residents  of  Hong-Kong  will 
never  ,  forget  the  gallant  Shropshire  Boys  and  their  comrades  in 
arms,  who  came  to  their  aid  so  nobly  at  that  critical  time. 
(Applause.)  It  is  their  wish  that  you  should  not  forget  them,  and 
therefore  they  desire  to  make  some  suitable  acknowledgment  of 
your  ser\'ices.  I  will  now  read  to  you  a  list  of  the  presentations 
that  will  be  made  :  To.  the  memory  of  your  gallant  Captain  Vesey, 
who  laid  down  his  life  for  others,  it  is  intended  to  erect  a  tablet  or 
window  in  St.  John  s  Cathedral,  and  a  gold  medal  will  also  be  sent 
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to  his  sorrowing  mother.  (Applause.)  To  your  gallant  colonel, 
Colonel  Robinson,  a  piece  of  plate  will  be  presented.  (Applause.) 
Another  piece  of  plate  will  be  presented  to  the  officers*  mess.  Gold 
medals  will  be  presented  to  the  following  officers,  Major  W. 
McLaughlin,  Captains  G.  H.  L.  Buchanan,  H.  B.  Wilman,  and 
G.  Howell;  Lieutenants  R.  A.  Jordon,  J.  A.  Strick,  and  G.  B. 
Luard  ;  and  Second  Lieutenant  W.  J.  Robinson.  All  these  officers 
were  at  work  from  the  beginning  of  the  epidemic.  Gold  medals 
will  also  be  given  to  Major  A.  F.  A.  Lyle,  Captain  J.  G.  Forbes, 
Lieutenant  J.  E.  Wikon,  and  Second  Lieutenant  R.  T.  Carrig.  To 
your  sergeants'  mess  it  is  intended  to  present  a  silver  shield.  To 
the  companies  will  be  presented  a  cup  for  competition  at  football, 
and  to  each  of  your  men  will  be  given  a  silver  medal.  The 
community  has  also  subscribed  for  a  piece  of  plate  for  the  Royal 
Engineers'  mess,  and  a  separate  piece  will  be  given  to  that  gallant 
Royal  Engineer,  Lieutenant  Boys.  (Applause.)  The  pieces  of  plate 
to  the  mess  will  bear  the  names  of  Captain  W.  R.  Steward,  Lieutenant 
P.  B.  Molesworth,  Lieutenant  R.  H.  H.  Boys,  and  Lieutenant 
Kelsall. 

"  I  regret  that  these  pieces  of  plate  and  medals  are  not 
completed,  but  I  shall  have  much  pleasure  in  forwarding  them  to 
you  in  a  few  weeks'  time.  As  I  have  already  said,  they  are 
presented  to  you  by  a  grateful  community.  In  the  name  of  the 
people  of  Hong-Kong  I  thank  you  again  for  your  courageous 
service.  We  are  sorry  to  part  with  those  who  are  shortly  going  to 
leave  us,  and  we  wish  you  health,  happiness  and  good  fortune  in 
India  or  in  any  other  station  to  which  you  may  be  sent.  (Loud 
applause.) 

"  Colonel  Robinson  :  Your  Excellency,  on  the  behalf  of  all  the 
officers,  non-commissioned  officers  and  men,  present  and  sick,  I 
thank  you  for  the  very  kind  words  you  have  used.  When  we  were 
asked  to  help  the  Colony,  and  the  men  were  informed  that  their 
services  might  be  required,  there  was  not  a  single  man  in  this 
garrison  who  would  not  have  stepped  forward  to  give  his  assistance. 
When  I  called  for  volunteers  from  my  own  regiment  there  were  so 
many  that  I  had  not  to  touch  a  single  man  in  garrison  or  regi- 
mental employ ;  and  when  cases  of  plague  occurred  among  the 
workers,  it  did  not  deter  the  men,  who  came  forward  as  readily  as 
ever.  I  thank  your  Excellency  for  your  kind  words,  and  for  your 
kindness  in  coming  here,  and  the  community  for  granting  these 
medals,  which  I  am  sure  will  be  highly  appreciated  by  every  man 
in  my  regiment  and  in  the  other  corps  which  assisted.  It  was 
noble  work,  and  I  think  the  men  did  the  work  most  nobly. 
(Applause.)    Every  man  worked  hard  and  gallantly  ;  I  never  had 
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to  find  fault  with  an  Englishman.  The  pieces  of  plate  which  have 
been  presented  to  us  will  be  valuable  mementoes  to  record  the 
good  work  of  the  men  in  this  battalion,  and  in  the  Royal  Engineers 
and  other  corps,  who  have  done  their  duty  and  maintained  the 
honourable  names  handed  down  to  them  by  their  predecessors  in 
the  different  corps.  (Applause.)  Whenever  we  look  at  these  pieces 
of  plate  it  will  be  an  incentive  to  all  of  us  to  do  our  duty  and  to 
work  hard  in  whatever  place  we  may  have  to  serve.  The  plague 
time  was  a  trying  period  for  the  Colony,  and  I  hope  the  new  year 
win  bring  success  and  happiness  and  prosperity  to  the  Colony  and 
community,  and  will  also  bring  health  and  happiness  to  your 
Excellency.  The  silver  shield  will  be  much  appreciated  by  the 
sergeants.  Nothing  better  could  have  been  given  to  the  men  than 
a  football  cup,  which  will  be  played  for  every  year,  and  I  will  see  so 
long  as  I  am  with  the  regiment  that  the  men  are  not  allowed  to 
foi^et  the  reason  why  it  was  presented  to  us,  and  that  the  winning 
team  shall  have  a  dinner  or  something  of  that  kind  every  year  in 
memory  of  it.  With  reference  to  the  piece  of  plate  presented  to 
the  Royal  Engineers,  I  am  quite  sure  Colonel  Mulloy  and  Lieu* 
tenant  Boys  will  write  themselves  to  thank  the  Colony.  I  know 
personally  that  Lieutenant  Boys  worked  hard  the  whole  time  of  the 
plague.  But  we  must  not  forget  that  many  others  had  to  work  in 
the  city.  The  medical  officers  assisted  me  in  every  way,  and  if  it 
had  not  been  for  their  energy  and  kindness  there  would  have  been 
a  great  deal  more  sickness  amongst  the  men  ;  and  to  the  medical 
staff  of  the  civil  hospital,  and  the  sisters,  the  regiment  owes  a  deep 
debt  of  gratitude  for  the  care  and  attention  they  paid  to  the  late 
Captain  Vesey  and  the  other  men  who  suffered  from  the  plague. 
On  behalf  of  Mrs.  Vesey  I  thank  you  for  doing  a  very  kind  and 
thoughtful  deed  in  sending  this  gold  medal  to  her  ;  he  had  a  good 
property,  but  his  love  for  his  regiment  kept  him  out  here  when  he 
might  have  gone  home.  I  beg  to  thank  you  on  behalf  of  Mrs, 
Vesey  and  the  regiment  for  perpetuating  his  memory  by  erecting  a 
tablet  in  St.  John's  Cathedral,  and  also  convey  my  thanks  to  the 
Colony  for  the  kindness  they  have  shown  the  men  not  only  now 
but  during  the  plague  by  coming  forward  to  give  the  men  the 
comforts  which  helped  to  keep  them  in  good  health  and  good 
spirits  during  their  trying  work.  I  thank  you  for  presenting  myself 
with  a  piece  of  plate,  which  I  shall  always  treasure  as  a  valuable 
relic  It  will  always  be  an  honourable  record  of  the  kindly  feeling 
of  the  Colony  to  my  regiment  and  of  the  good  work  done  by  the 
officers  and  men  under  my  command.    (Loud  applause.) 

"On  the  call  of  the  Acting  Chief  Justice  three  cheers  were 
heartily  given  by  the  spectators  for  the  officers  and  men.  Colonel 
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Robinson  then  called  for  three  cheers  for  the  Governor.  He  said 
they  wished  His  Excellency  all  success  and  happiness,  and  for  the 
Colony  success  and  good  luck. 

"At  11.30  the  troops  filed  away,  the  Engineers  leading  and  the 
band  playing  *  True  till  Death.* 

"  To  the  list  of  officers  mentioned  and  marked  by  the  Governor 
should  be  added  the  name  of  Captain  Murray,  A.D.C.  to  the 
Major-General  commanding.  The  Committee  have  recognised  the 
very  laborious  and  useful  work  performed  by  Captain  Murray,  and 
will  duly  convey  their  thanks  to  him.  We  are  authorised  to  state 
that,  had  he  been  in  the  Colony,  his  name  would  have  been  included 
in  his  Excellency's  list.  ' 

"In  connection  vvitlv-the  medals  to  <be  presented,  we  have 

gathered  the  following  interesting  details.    There  will  be  605  silver 

medals  and  46  gold  ones.    The  Committee  have  offered  a  prize  of 

£\0  for  the  best  design,  and  the  details  of  the  competition  are  to 

be  arranged  by  Mr.  Allan  Wyon,  the  leading  steel  die  engraver  at 

the  London  Mint.    The  determination  of  the  successful  design  and 

the  award  for  the  same  are  to  be  made  jointly  by  Mr.  Wyon  and 

Mr.  J.  M.  Price,  the  late  Surveyor-General  of  Hong-Kong.  The 

medal  will  be  the  size  of  an  American  gold  dollar,  and  will  be 

stamped  on  the  reverse  side  with  the  following  inscription  : — 

*  Presented  by  the  Hong-Kong  community  to  ,  for 

services  rendered  during  the  plague  of  1894.'    The  gold  medals 

will  be  in  cases,  and  the  silver  ones  punched  with  a  hole  and  swung 

on  a  ribbon.    The  Committee  have  also  applied  to  the  home 

authorities  for  permission  for  the  soldiers  to  wear  these  medals,  and 

have  reason  to  hope  that  such  will  be  granted." 

«  ««««««« 

Thus  generously  have  the  military  received  from  the  Colony 
ample  reward  for  their  noble  assistance  during  a  most  trying  period  ; 
it  yet  remains  to  be  seen  how  the  Colonial  Government  intend 
rewarding  the  civilians  who  worked  as  nobly  and  have  as  yet  not 
even  been  thanked  for  their  services.  Foremost  of  these  stand 
Mr.  May,  Captain  Superintendent  of  the  Police,  who,  during  the 
three  months  the  plague  lasted,  worked,  one  might  almost  say, 
night  and  day,  and  was  always  to  be  found  in  the  thick  of  the 
dangerous  work,  encouraging  his  men  by  his  own  example. 

Others  the  writer  would  like  to  mention  are,  Mr.  Francis,  Q.C., 
Mr.  Crook,  Public  Works  Department,  who  assisted  Mr.  May 
during  the  entire  three  months,  and  Mr.  Mitchell  Innes,  Colonial 
Treasurer. 
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DEFAULTER- SHEETS. 


A  PROPOSAL  FOR  A  CHANGE. 


By  Major  Pearse, 


As  Army  Ranges  are,  as  Lord  Wolseley  has  said,  usually  brought 
about  by  outside  influence  brought  to  bear  on  military  matters,  it 
may  be  as  well  that  I  should  explain,  to  those  who  have  no  exact 
knowledge  of  the  system  under  which  the  acts  of  misconduct  of 
soldiers  are  recorded,  the  meaning  of  the  term  "  defaulter-sheets." 

Every  soldier  has,  in  addition  to  his  "court-martial  sheet,*'  a 
regimental  and  a  company  defaulter-sheet  The  regimental  sheet 
is  kept  in  the  orderly-room,  and,  not  to  enter  into  too  great  detail, 
may  be  said  to  contain  a  record  of  all  the  more  serious  punishments 
incurred  by  the  soldier.  In  it  are  entered  summaries  of  convictions 
by  courts-martial ;  reductions  of  non-commissioned  officers  to  a 
lower  grade  or  to  the  ranks  for  an  offence,  not  for  inefficiency ; 
awards  of  imprisonment  by  the  commanding  officer ;  confinement 
to  barracks  for  periods  exceeding  seven  days  ;  and  awards  of  fines 
for  drunkenness  of  js,  6d,  and  upwards.  To  make  this  last  point 
clear,  it  should  be  stated  that  soldiers  are  fined  for  acts  of  drunken- 
ness, committed  when  not  on  duty,  according  to  a  fixed  scale,  and 
that  a  fine  of  js.  6d.  is  incurred  by  the  commission  of  such  an  act 
within  three  months  of  the  last  preceding  act.  Drunkenness  when 
on  duty  is  punished  much  more  severely,  with  the  fine  in  addition. 
The  company  defaulter-sheet  is  kept  by  the  officer  commanding 
the  company,  and  in  it  is  recorded  every  offence  committed  by  the 
soldier  for  which  he  is  punished,  other  than  such  offences  as  are 
disposed  of  by  an  award  of  not  more  than  one  day  s  confinement  to 
barracks.  That  is,  all  but  the  very  lightest  punishments  are 
recorded  in  this  sheet.  The  admonition  usually  administered  to  a 
soldier  for  his  first  act  of  drunkenness,  except  under  very  aggravated 
circumstances,  is  also  entered  in  this  sheet,  although  not  a  punish- 
ment. This  is  for  purposes  of  record,  and  for  the  subsequent 
calculation  of  fines,  if  necessary. 
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From  this  brief  and  summary  description  of  a  soldier  s  ^ 
regimental  and  company  defaulter-sheets  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
more  serious  offences  committed  by  him  bear  witness  against  him 
twice  or  even  three  times.  Convictions  by  courts-martial  appear  in 
both  sheets,  as  well  as  in  his  court-martial  sheet,  and  such  punish- 
ments as  have  to  be  recorded  in  his  regimental  defaulter  are  entered 
also  in  his  company  sheet.  The  reason  for  the  latter  regulation  is, 
no  doubt,  that  it  is  to  the  company  defaulter-sheet  that  the  officer 
commanding  the  battalion  or  company  refers  when  disposing  of  a 
charge  against  a  soldier,  and  it  is  therefore  convenient  for  every 
particular  relating  to  the  character  of  the  man  to  be  before  him. 

It  is,  I  think,  a  somewhat  remarkable  fact  that  no  provision  is 
made  by  the  Queen's  regulations  for  the  rewarding  of  prolonged 
exemplary  conduct  by  the  cancelling  of  these  records  of  acts  of 
misconduct  Believing,  as  I  do,  that  such  a  provision  would  act 
beneficially  on  the  conduct  of  the  majority  of  soldiers,  and  that  it 
would,  in  particular,  be  hailed  as  a  boon  by  that  most  important 
and  deserving  class  of  men,  the  non-commissioned  officers,  I  venture 
to  submit  for  consideration  the  following  suggestions : — 

(1)  That  after  a  period,  say  of  two  years,  during  which  no 
punishment  entailing  an  entry  in  his  company  defaulter-sheet  has 
been  awarded  to  a  soldier,  this  sheet  should  be  destroyed  and  a 
clean  one  given  to  him. 

(2)  That  similarly,  but  after  a  longer  period,  say  four  or  five 
years,  a  soldier  should  be  enabled  to  obtain  a  clean  regimental 
defaulter-sheet,  with  the  exception  only  of  the  summarised  entries 
of  courts-martial,  which  should  remain,  I  think,  permanently 
recorded. 

To  render  such  a  proceeding  possible  some  changes  will  be 
required  in  the  mode  of  keeping  the  records.  To  avoid  complica- 
tions and  double  entries  in  the  company  defaulter-sheet,  it  would 
be  advisable  for  a  duplicate  of  the  regimental  sheet  of  each  soldier 
to  be  kept  by  the  officer  commanding  his  company.  This  duplicate 
would  be  produced,  with  the  company  sheet,  for  the  necessary 
reference  as  to  his  previous  character  when  the  soldier  is  charged 
with  an  offence.  Some  trouble  would  no  doubt  be  given  by  the 
addition  of  yet  another  document  to  the  large  number  already 
used,  but  by  its  means  the  task  of  preparing  new  defaulter-sheets 
for  those  who  have  earned  the  right  to  them  would  be  greatly 
simplified,  as  no  copying  of  regimental  entries  from  the  company 
sheet,  on  the  destruction  of  the  latter,  would  be  requisite.  Records 
of  courts-martial  would  then  be  entered,  as  at  present,  in  the  court- 
martial  sheet  and  regimental  defaulter-sheet  of  each  soldier,  but 
would  no  longer  appear  in  his  company  sheet.    Further,  what  are 
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termed  "  regimental  entries  "  would  appear  in  that  sheet  only,  and 
not,  as  now,  in  the  company  sheet  also. 

It  will,  no  doubt,  be  asked  by  those  who  have  not  formed  an 
opinion  on  the  subject,  what  are  the  objections  to  the  proposed 
course  of  giving  the  soldier Ja  fresh  start  when  he  has  established 
a  claim  to  consideration  by  long-continued  good  conduct?  The 
first  objection  that  will  be  raised  is  that  the  present  system  of 
permanent  record  makes  an  entry  of  misconduct  a  serious  matter : 
one  which  stands  against  the  soldier  for  the  remainder  of  his 
service,  and  which  may  affect  the  character  he  takes  with  him  into 
civil  life  when  he  leaves  the  Army.  The  result  of  the  record  being 
irrevocable  is,  it  will  be  urged,  that  the  soldier  now  thinks,  or 
should  think,  seriously,  before  so  committing  himself  as  to  incur  an 
entry  in  his  defaulter-sheet,  whereas  he  might  behave  less  carefully 
were  he  to  know  that  he  could  earn  the  erasure  of  the  record  by 
subsequent  good  conduct.  To  this  I  reply,  and  I  think  most 
people  who  have  studied  |; the  matter  will  agree  with  me,  that  nine 
military  offences  out  of  ten,  or  nineteen  out  of  twenty',  for  that 
matter,  are  committed  on  ;the  spur  of  the  moment,  and  with  no 
thought  whatever  of  the  consequences. 

The  second  argument  against  the  adoption  of  my  suggestion, 
and  a  much  stronger  one,  is  that,  under  the  present  system  of  the 
permanent  record  of  offences,  exceptionally  well-behaved  soldiers 
have  a  distinct  advantage  over  others.  By  unvarying  good  conduct 
from  the  day  of  their  enlistment  they  keep  "a  clean  defaulter- 
sheet,"  and  thereby  enjoy>ll  the  advantages  of  the  Army  for  which 
they  are  qualified  by  education  and  efficiency.  It  would  be  unfair 
and  disheartening  to  these  <  men,  many  will  say,  that  soldiers  who 
have  incurred  entries  in  their  company  and  even  in  their  regimental 
defaulter-sheets,  should  be  enabled  in  time  to  regain  an  absolutely 
clear  record,  and  thus  finish  their  service  on  equal  terms  with  those 
who  have  never  misconducted  themselves. 

Admitting  that  there  is  some  weight  in  both  arguments,  and 
especially  in  the  latter,  I  believe  that  those  who  fully  consider  the 
matter  will  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  advantages  of  the 
change  advocated  outweigh  the  disadvantages.  The  large  majority 
of  soldiers — and  it  is  the  welfare  of  large  majorities  that  has  to  be 
considered — commit  a  certain  number  of  military  offences  during 
the  first  few  months  of  their  service.  They  are  often  unpunctual ; 
they  are  sometimes  disrespectful  to  their  superiors  ;  at  times  they 
are  insubordinate.  For  these  offences,  which  in  civil  life  pass 
almost  unnoticed,  young  soldiers  are  punished,  and  the  record 
of  their  punishment  is  permanent  Now,  of  this  very  large  number 
of  recruits  who  are  annually  punished,  and  quite  necessarily 
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punished  for  offences  committed  more  from  want  of  thought,  and 
from  the  unfamiliar  nature  of  their  surroundings  and  duty  than 
from  a  deliberate  evil  intention,  the  large  majority  settle  in  a  short 
time  into  well-conducted  soldiers  who  practically  never  subsequently 
commit  themselves.  My  suggestion  is  intended,  not  to  cause  the 
abandonment  of  this  sharp  and  sudden  initiation  into  military 
discipline,  but  to  confer  on  this  large  number  of  soldiers  the  great 
boon  of  a  means  of  regaining  the  character  which  they  have 
forfeited  during  their  heedless  and  inexperienced  youth. 

When  one  remembers  that  most  soldiers  enlist  about  the  age 
of  seventeen  or  eighteen  years,  not  the  most  subordinate  period 
of  life  ;  when  one  thinks  of  the  bad  preparation  for  a  life  of 
punctuality,  of  orderly  and  respectful  conduct  that  most  recruits 
have  received  in  their  own  homes ;  and  when  one  remembers  that 
a  large  proportion  of  the  non-commissioned  officers  under  whom 
they  serve,  are  in  these  days  nearly  as  young  and  inexperienced 
as  the  recruits  themselves ;  it  seems  that  the  old  system  of 
permanently  recording  the  less  serious  offences  of  soldiers  might 
with  great  advantage  be  amended. 

I  do  not  believe,  again,  that  those  men  who  now  conduct  them- 
selves exceptionally  well,  would  behave  worse  under  the  suggested 
system,  nor  forfeit  their  present  advantages.  It  is  in  his  early 
days  in  the  Army  that  a  short-service  soldier  has  to  establish  his 
reputation,  if  he  wishes  to  obtain  special  employment  or  promotion. 
Whatever  might  be  the  system  of  recording  offences  and  punishments, 
the  best  recruits  of  any  company  would  always  be  known  by  the 
company  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers,  and  it  is  to  these 
authorities  that  the  young  soldier  has  to  look  for  his  first  steps  up 
the  military  ladder. 

When  the  arguments  for  and  against  the  periodical  cancellin^j 
the  record  of  military  offences,  other  than  serious  crimes  that  have 
been  dealt  with  by  courts-martial,  have  been  carefully  considered. 
I  think  many  will  agree  with  the  writer  that  some  such  provision 
as  that  suggested  by  him  would  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  the 
large  majority  of  soldiers,  and  would  encourage  them  in  the  early 
years  of  their  service,  when  encouragement  is  most  valuable,  to 
turn  over  a  new  leaf,  and  to  earn  or  regain  a  good  character. 


H.  W.  Pearse,  Major. 
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A  PLEA  FOR  THE  NAVY  LEAGUE. 


By  H.  W.  Wilson. 


"Notre  organisation  maritime  est  une  vieille  machine  ....  Cr^^e  pour  un 
mat^iel  qui  n'est  plus,  elle  r^pondait  aux  besoins  d'une  autre  ^poque." 

There  is  no  quality  upon  the  possession  of  which  Englishmen  so 
much  and  so  often  plume  themselves  as  the  faculty  of  common- 
sense.  The  Frenchman  may  be  logical,  the  German  philosophic, 
but  the  Englishman  is,  or  thinks  he  is,  sensible.  It  follows  then 
that  where  in  other  cases  we  should  appeal  to  logic  or  first  principles, 
with  our  countrymen  we  must  appeal  to  facts,  and  so  in  the  case  of 
a  new  body,  as  yet  in  its  infancy,  the  Navy  League,  the  appeal 
must  be  directed  upon  these  lines.  Sentiment,  Mazzini  has  told  us, 
is  dead  ;  patriotism.  Professor  Froude  informs  us,  has  become  a  jest 
and  a  byword.  The  Navy  League  then  must  use  neither  of  these  two 
as  its  lever,  but  must  endeavour  to  win  common-sense  to  its  side. 

And  first,  what  is  the  Navy  League,  and  what  are  its  aims  ?  The 
Uavy  League  may  best  be  described  as  a  crystallisation  of  certain 
ideas  first  expressed  in  the  Times,  by  a  letter  signed  Civis.  It  is  a 
non-politfcal  organisation  to  promote  the  cause  of  national  defence. 
We  know  now  not  only  that  the  Navy  is  our  first  line,  but  that  its 
efficiency  is  a  matter  of  absolute  necessity  if  these  islands  are  to  be 
safe  from  invasion,  and  if  we  are  to  retain  our  Empire.  An  efficient 
Army  is  necessary,  yet  not  so  necessary  as  an  ever-ready  fleet :  and 
therefore  the  League  would  direct  its  first  efforts  to  the  Navy, 
because,  if  that  is  made  what  it  should  be,  a  satisfactory  Army  will 
follow  as  a  matter  of  course. 

To  clear  away  some  popular  delusions  as  expressed  by  our 
critics  it*  will  perhaps  be  best  to  state  what  the  League  does  not 
propose  to  do  before  we  come  to  its  actual  aims.  It  does  not 
purpose  to  build  battleships  and  cruisers,  and  present  them  to  the 
nation.  The  Government  of  the  day  must  do  this,  since  the  vast 
expenditure  required  to  provide  a  single  warship  of  any  size  renders 
it  impossible  for  any  private  organisation  to  carry  out  so  immense  a 
project  Secondly,  the  Navy  League  has  no  intention  of  meddling 
in  technical  matters.    It  will  be,  or  rather  is,  no  congeries  of 
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faddists  :  it  has  no  wish  to  dictate  the  type  or  armament  of  our 
warships.  It  leaves  such  matters  to  those  best  qualified  to  judge  of 
them,  the  experts  in  the  service.  Thirdly,  it  has  no  wish  to  upset 
the  constitution :  it  does  indeed  put  forward  a  certain  change  in 
administration,  but  this  change  will  be  found  infinitely  less 
revolutionary  than  any  of  the  hundred  schemes  which  have  been 
lately  dangled  before  the  eyes  of  our  electorate  by  both  parties.  It 
is,  in  fact,  a  change,  and  hardly  deserves  the  somewhat  ambiguous 
appellation  of  "  reform." 

We  bring  forward  then  no  wild  or  sensational  proposals,  but  a 
business-like  and  practical  programme.  Our  first  and  greatest  aim 
is  to  effect  the  reorganisation  of  the  Admiralty*  At  the  present 
time  all  the  Admiralty  Lords  are  political,  changing  office  with  each 
Government  There  is  no  continuity  of  administration :  one  Naval 
Lord  no  sooner  knows  something  of  his  business  than  he  is 
dislodged  by  another,  not  because  the  new-comer  is  abler  or  more 
competent,  but  because  he  is  of  the  opposite  party.  The  Navy  is 
too  sacred  a  thing  to  be  made  the  shuttlecock  of  politics,  yet  such  it 
must  continue  as  long  as  this  system  continues.  Up  to  the  present 
indeed  the  evil  has  been  to  some  extent  mitigated  by  the  fact  that 
our  parties  have  generally  held  office  for  a  considerable  term  of 
years.  But  there  is  every  probability  that,  with  the  rise  of  small 
groups  seen  both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent  to  be  one  of  the 
tendencies  of  the  age,  governments  will  be  far  more  ephemeral  than 
they  are  to-day,  and  changes  far  more  frequent  If  the  twentieth 
century  brings  England  the  same  political  instability  that  we  mark 
in  France,  Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  and  our  colonies,  we  may  be  sure 
that  the  Navy  will  suffer  correspondingly,  and  that  our  antiquated 
system  will  head  down  yet  rhore  hopelessly. 

It  is  one  fault  of  this  system  that  our  whole  organisation  is  based 
upon  the  supposition  that  war  is  impossible.  It  is  not  hard  to  see 
why  this  is.  To  suppose  that  war  might  come  would  render  it 
necessary  to  place  the  Navy  upon  a  satisfactory  footing,  which 
would  of  course  cost  money.  The  recommendations  of  Admirals 
could  no  longer  be  disregarded  or  quietly  put  on  one  side.  The 
additional  expenditure  must  be  extorted  from  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  who  is  first  and  foremost  a  party  man,  and  always 
anxious  to  curry  favour  with  the  people  by  what  he  is  pleased  to 
call  a  popular  budget."  Imperial  defence  is  a  less  attractive  thing 
to  the  multitude  than  cheap  tea  or  tobacco,  so  overboard  with  it. 
The  First  Lord  is  told  that  his  request  cannot  possibly  be  granted. 
A  courageous  and  patriotic  man  might  under  these  circumstances 
threaten  to  resign,  but  what  good  can  he  do  by  resignation  ?  His 
tongiie  is  tied  in  honour,  by  the  understanding  that  the  proceedings 
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of  the  Cabinet  are  secret  He  cannot  proclaim  his  reasons  for  his 
action,  and  so  compel  the  ministry  to  make  the  Fleet  what  he  would 
wish  it.  He  may  wreck  his  party  by  his  behaviour  if  any  hint  of 
the  truth  reaches  the  public,  and  in  any  case  he  will  be  grossly 
misrepresented ;  others,  less  scrupulous  and  less  capable,  will  at  once 
be  found  to  fill  his  place.  He  will  then,  unless  a  very  strong  man, 
remain  in  office,  salving  his  conscience  with  the  thought  that  it  is 
not  he  who  is  to  blame,  his  apprehensions  with  the  knowledge  that 
he  can  evade  responsibility,  and  his  patriotism  with  the  imagination 
that  war  will  never  come. 

Let  us  consider  the  working  of  this  system  in  detail.    There  is 
no  responsibility,  because  too  many  are  responsible.  Interrogated 
by  the  Hartington  Commission  one  and  all  of  the  Lords,  civil  and 
naval,  evaded  responsibility  and  tried  to  place  the  burden  of  it  upon 
**  the  Board."    It  is  very  doubtful  whether  we  possess  even  such  an 
elementary  requisite  as  a  full  plan  of  war,  and  it  is  certain  that  we  lack 
many  of  the  tools  to  carry  it  out    We  must  in  any  struggle  with 
France  destroy  the  torpedo  stations  which  fringe  the  Channel,  and 
to  do  this  we  shall  want  light  draught  ironclads.    Yet  we  have  no 
light  draught  ironclads.    If  we  are  to  protect  oiw  shipping  there 
must  be  an  understanding  between  the  mercantile  marine  and  the 
Navy,  yet  it  is  beyond  a  doubt  that  no  such  understanding  exists.  A 
committee  of  Admirals  has  placed  on  paper  its  opinion  that,  to 
blockade  the  French  fleet,  our  only  safe  course  in  war,  we  must  have 
battleships  in  the  proportion  of  five  to  our  opponent's  three,  and  in 
addition  a  reserve,  in  which  coast  and  harbour  defence  ships  are  not 
to  be  counted.    There  is  no  such  reserve:  against  the  request 
stands  in  an  Admiralty  hand  the  word  "  impossible."    Sir  John  Hay 
has  said,  "  If  the  possible  enemy  has  ships  which  you  cannot  over- 
take, which  you  cannot  get  near  enough  to  fight,  then  I  say  you  are 
not  supreme."    France  is  this  year  laying  down  two  23-knot  com- 
merce destroyers :  we  four  22-knot  commerce  protectors.    Our  Navy 
list  is  cumbered  with  a  numberof  ships  of  modem  construction,  but  so 
slow  and  ill-armed  that  they  are  useless  for  war ;  yet  not  content 
v;ith  the  half-dozen  of  these  craft  which  we  have  in  reserve  in  our 
dockyards,  we  are  at  the  present  moment  building  four  more.  We 
have  not  enough  men  to  take  all  our  ships  to  sea,  and  as  for 
engineers  Providence  alone  knows  where  we  are  to  get  them.  Our 
annual  mobilisation,  instead  of  testing  the  readiness  of  our  dockyards, 
always  fall  within  the  same  fortnight  and  can  always  be  anticipated. 
By  way  of  attracting  fresh  engineering  talent  we  diminish  the  pay 
of  our  engineers  on  reserve  ships.    In  the  Mediterranean  we  keep  a 
weak  fleet  hourly  exposed  to  the  risk  of  defeat,  because  it  is  no 
one's  business  to  ask  what  it  is  doing  there.    At  Gibraltar  we  have. 
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a  paper  dockyard,  with  a  dock  which  will  be  completed  seven 
years  hence,  as  if  Gibraltar  might  not  have  ceased  to  be  British 
by  then.  As  it  would  seem  in  pure  wantonness,  the  Admiralty 
last  year  repulsed  a  most  favourable  offer  to  place  six  docks  there. 
But  the  tale  of  Admiralty  misdeeds  might  be  multiplied  almost  to 
infinity :  these  are  only  a  few  which  5tart  up  at  the  most  cursory: 
inspection.  And  yet  the  men  at  the  Admiralty  are  capable  and 
patriotic.   The  fault  then  must  lie  at  the  doors  of  the  system. 

Meantime  the  country  wanders  heavily  as  in  a  nightmare,  with 
the  alarmist  screaming  into  one  ear  that  all  is  evil,  and  the  official 
optimist  assuring  the  other  that  all  is  good.  Three  successive  panics 
have  occurred  in  the  last  ten  years,  at  times  when  it  became  plainly 
manifest  that  the  Navy  was  not  what  it  should  be.  In  each  case 
we  have  been  assured  in  the  plainest  terms  that  our  position  was 
satisfactory,  and  in  each  case  the  subsequent  action  of  Whitehall 
has  nullified  its  protestations.  In  1885  we  had  the  first  scare 
of  the  series  ;  culminating  in  Lord  Tennyson's  scathing  ode,  and 
the  Northbrook  programme.  Four  years  later,  in  1889,  the  North- 
brook  ships  were  completed,  and  there  was  a  fresh  outcry,  resulting 
this  time  in  the  great  Naval  Defence  Act.  Four  more  years  pass, 
the  Hamilton  programme  is  completed  and  we  have  the  agitation 
of  1893.  At  intervals  of  four  years,  then,  it  seems  that  we  are  to  be 
attacked  by  this  chronic  malady.  Where  are  the  experts  }  If  they 
knew  their  duty  and  the  facts  they  should  anticipate  the  popular 
demands  instead  of  following  them.  The  experts  do  know  the 
facts,  but  they  are  not  allowed  to  state  them,  or  to  act  upon  their 
knowledge.    Party  has  other  aims  than  the  security  of  the  nation. 

Through  all  these  repeated  scares  we  have  no  assurance  that  the 
fleet  has  been  brought  to  a  strength  sufficient  for  the  demands  of 
war.  The  naval  officer  well  knows  how  many  are  the  dangers  that 
are  to  be  faced,  how  enormous  the  calls  upon  our  resources  will  bei 
whilst  the  civilian  does  not  If  the  latter  looks  at  all,  he  looks  only 
at  the  table  of  ships,  and  not  till  tlie  figures  for  the  two  countries 
approach  a  dangerous  equality  does  he  lift  up  his  voice.  He  is  not 
aware  of  the  precise  standard  of  strength  required,  nor  does  he  look 
below  the  surface.  Hence  the  efforts  of  our  Naval  Ministers  are 
generally  turned  in  those  directions  where  most  show  will  be  made 
for  the  money.  Hence  the  explanation  of  the  presence  of  muzzle- 
loaders  and  the  absence  of  quick-firers  upon  so  many  of  our  ships. 
Hence  also,  though  in  this  point  the  present  administration  is  a 
great  improvement  upon  its  predecessors,  the  building  of  ships 
which  cannot  be  manned.  If  only  a  great  ideal  could  be  realised  in 
this  world  of  hard  fact  and  the  Navy  once  and  for  all  lifted  out  of 
the  ruck  of  politics  !    If  only  a  wise  and  judicious  foresight  could 
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r^lace  this  government  by  scare !  If  only  we  could  secure  some 
responsibility,  and  with  it  an  expert  who  should  be  permitted  to  tell 
us  the  truth ! 

To  satisfy  these  yearnings  the  Navy  League  proposes  that  the 
First  Lord  should  continue  as  at  present  political,  but  that 
the  First  Naval  Lord  should  be  non-political,  responsible,  and 
appointed  for  a  definite  term  of  years.  In  all  matters  he  would 
act  as  the  First  Lord's  technical  adviser,  but,  as  Mr.  Spencer 
Wilkinson  suggests,  he  would  be  required  himself  to  sign  the  naval 
estimates,  stating  whether  in  his  opinion  they  were  sufficient  to 
ensure  us  victory,  and,  if  insufficient,  explaining  his  reasons  for 
that  insufficiency.  He  would  be  closely  parallel  to  the  Chief  of  the 
Staff  in  the  French  Navy,  who  comes  immediately  under  the 
Minister,  and  is  the  head  of  the  Naval  Minister's  cabinet  Our 
First  Naval  Lord  would  cease  to  be  a  party  man,  and  would  answer 
for  the  efficiency  of  the  Fleet.  He  would  necessarily  be  one  of  the 
ablest  of  our  Admirals,  and  upon  his  shoulders  would  rest  the  dut>- 
of  preparing  plans  of  action  in  war,  making  all  arrangements  for 
rapid  mobilisation,  considering  naval  progress  abroad,  disposing  the 
British  Fleet  in  such  a  way  as  his  plans  might  render  most 
advisable,  generally  supervising  construction,  and  training  officers 
to  carry  out  his  plans  in  actual  war. 

The  proposed  change  will  be  made  clearer  if  I  state  in  tabular 
form  what  the  duties  of  the  First  Naval  Lord  are,  and  what  they 
would  be  if  the  Naval  League's  object  were  attained. 

Present  First  Naval  Lord,  j  Proposed  First  Naval  I^-d. 

1.  Political  appointment,  resigning  office 

with  his  party.  Irresponsible. 

2.  His  opinion  is  not  communicated  to 

Parliament 

3.  Considers I  3.  Would  deal  with  {a),  (^),  {c),  (d). 

(a)  Movements  of  fleet.  \  4.  Prepares  plan  of  action  in  war. 

{d)  Organisation.  .  5.  Generally  considers  plans  of  ships  to  be 

(f)  Advice  on  marine  defence  and  constructed. 

strategy.  6.  Has  under  him  the  Intelligence  Depart- 

ed/) Mobilisation  of  ships.  ment. 

(e)  Complement  of  ships.  7.  Gives  instructions  to  naval  commanders. 

(/)  Gunnery  training  establishments.  ' 
(^)  Discipline.  | 
{A)  Detail  of  commanders. 
(/*)  Appointment  of  lieutenants  to 
commands.  i 
,.  (y)  Appointment  of  naval  , 
(k)  Questions  of  leave.  | 
(/)         ,,  uniform. 

4.  Supervises  the  Intelligence  Department. 

5.  Controls  the  marines. 

6.  Supervises  the  Hydrographic  Depart- 

ment. 


1.  Non-political,  holding  office  for  a  term 

of  years.  Responsible. 

2.  Signs  the  Naval  Estimates  :  his  opinion 

communicated  to  Parliament. 
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•  This  is  then  no  very  revolutionary  change.  As  far  as  possible 
all  questions  of  administration  are  removed  from  his  consideration 
and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Second  Naval  Lord,  who  might  be 
called  the  Admiral  Controller.  The  rest  of  the  Board  and  the 
Admiral  Controller  would  be  subordinate  to  the  First  Naval  Lord, 
instead  of  being  upon  a  footing  of  equality  with  him.  They  too 
would  be  non-political. 

.  It  may  be  objected  by  some  that  the  change  is  so  small  as  to  be 
unproductive  of  good  result  I  do  not  think  so.  At  present  the 
p>eople  cannot  learn  the  truth  and  they  will  now  be  able  to  do  so. 
If,  when  they  do  know  the  facts,  they  do  not  insist  upon  instant 
remedies,  England  is  doomed,  but  the  doom  will  not  be  averted  by 
the  present  system.  Again,  lack  of  responsibility  is  an  essential 
characteristic  of  all  Boards ;  and  in  the  minutes  of  the  1888 
Committee,  to  consider  the  naval  estimate,  we  find  this  stated  time 
after  time.  Now  responsibility,  properly  adjusted,  is  the  keynote  of 
all  proper  oi^anisation.  It  is  a  commonplace  that  even  in  business 
matters  the  administration  of  Boards,  be  they  composed  of  ever  so 
competent  individuals,  is  inferior  to  management  by  one,  perhaps 
less  able  but  responsible,  man.  In  a  word,  if  we  have  some  one  to 
hang  in  case  things  go  wrong,  that  some  one  will  take  great  care 
that  things  do  not  go  wrong.  That  foreign  states  find  it 
necessary  to  have  such  an  officer,  as  we  desire,  further  adds  to  the 
strength  of  our  argument.  In  France,  it  is  true,  the  system  is  not 
perfect,  as  far  as  responsibility  goes,  but  it  is  far  better  than  our 
own,  inasmuch  as  we  find  there  a  non-political  chief  of  the  staC 
holding  office  for  a  term  of  years.  But  in  Germany,  Italy,  and 
Japan  the  administration  is  as  we  would  have  it  at  home. 

Two  further  objections  may  be  offered.  The  first  is  that  the 
revelation  of  our  strength  or  weakness  might  quite  conceivably 
provoke  other  nations  to  attack  us.  Mr.  Spencer  Wilkinson  has  a 
ready  answer.  If  it  is  not  expedient  that  the  full  truth  should  be 
knowTi,  the  statements  of  the  First  Naval  Lord  might  be  examined 
by  a  secret  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  who  would 
report  upon  them  without  revealing  dangerous  facts.  The  second 
objection  is  the  conservative  one  that  we  conquered  in  the  past  with 
our  present  Board,  and  therefore  we  shall  win  in  the  future  with  it. 
This  argument  would  reject  all  progress :  we  might  as  well 
determine  to  use  wooden  line-of-battle  ships  and  smooth-bore  guns 
because  Nelson  used  them.  Organisation  has  made  immense 
strides  since  the  commencement  of  this  century,  and  if  we  do  not 
follow  the  foreign  lead  we  shall  find  ourselves  at  a  terrible  dis- 
advantage in  the  hour  of  war.  The  startling  failure  of  France  in 
1870  is  a  standing  warning  of  the  danger  which  attends  faulty  organ- 
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isation.  The  great  success  of  Germany  was  not  less  emphatically 
due  to  her  superior  forethought  The  extreme  rapidity  with  which 
blows  are  struck  in  modem  warfare  renders  it  hopeless  to  reorganise 
at  the  last  minute.  Victories  are  won  in  peace  as  much  as  in  war : 
and  mistakes  in  the  period  of  preparation  which  intervenes  between 
6ne  war  and  another  may  prove  not  less  disastrous  than  defeats  in 
the  field. 

The  change  which  we  advocate  is  not  suggested  for  the  first 
time.  It  was  urged  upon  the  country  by  the  Hartington  com- 
mission, whose  recommendations  now  slumber  in  the  Whitehall 
pigeon-holes.  All  sorts  and  conditions  of  public  men  have  ex- 
pressed their  approval  of  it.  Mr.  Childers,  Sir  Evan  Macgregor, 
Lord  Northbrook,  and  Admiral  Hornby,  have  advised  that  the 
Naval  Lords  should  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  years,  and  cease  to 
be  political.  Admiral  Hornby  has  repeatedly  insisted  that  we  must 
have  a  Chief  of  the  Staff.  The  French  were  prompt  enough  to 
take  his  advice,  but  we  have  up  to  the  present  disregarded  it  Our 
naval  strength  is  none  too  great  for  our  needs,  and  it  is  of 
paramount  necessity  that  it  should  be  used  properly.  Can  we  feel 
confident  that  the  best  will  be  made  of  it,  when  we  learn  that  as 
late  as  1885  there  was  no  plan  of  war,  and  no  scheme  of 
mobilisation } 

Such  then  is  our  proposal.  But  we  have  other  aims  than  this. 
There  is  a  strong  and  ever-growing  hody  of  men  in  the  country 
who  are  interested  in  the  Nav)%  and  would  fain  see  it  as  it  should 
be.  But  isolated  individuals  can  effect  little ;  combination,  the 
secret  of  the  nineteenth  century,  is  necessary  to  further  our  common 
aim.  We  all  have  our  own  prepossessions,  but  we  all  have  this 
ground  of  union.  Let  us  meet  upon  it  and  not  strive  to  tear  each 
other  in  pieces.  Men  can  combine  to  deprive  their  fellow  citizens 
of  alcohol,  to  resist  a  valuable  sanitary  measure  such  as  vaccination, 
to  suppress  betting,  and  to  support  it  Are  we  not  then  able  to 
unite  to  secure  the  welfare  of  our  country  }  Can  we  not  make  the 
Navy  League  the  focus  of  naval  interest  outside  the  Service,  and 
do  this  without  in  any  way  conflicting  with  existing  institutions  ? 
Can  we  not  spread  the  light  by  circulating  literature  and  by  giving 
lectures  in  the  great  towns  For,  it  must  be  remembered,  the 
press  gives  but  small  space  to  our  fleet  and  its  needs,  and  a  man 
might  read  through  his  daily  paper  for  a  month  without  suspecting 
that  his  country  was  a  great  naval  power.  The  interest  will  quickly 
come,  if  it  is  not  already  there. 

As  soon  as  we  obtain  a  hundred  or  two  hundred  voters  in  each 
constituency  we  become  a  political  force,  and  the  cause  is  won. 
Our  politicians  are  ready  enough  to  promise  everything  when  they 
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find  that  it  brings  votes.  But  it  is  no  light  task  to  make  even 
70,000  converts  ;  both  time  and  money  are  required. 

The  last  objection  which  I  have  to  encounter  is  the  often-asked 
question  :  "  Where  is  your  list  of  names  ? "  Let  me  say  that  this 
question  in  itself  supposes  that  the  questioner  is  incapable  of  acting 
upon  his  own  judgment,  and,  sheep-like,  follows  only  the  majority. 
Yet  some  good  names  we  have  already  with  us ;  one,  at  least,  of 
imequalled  experience  and  popularity  in  the  Service.  Others  will 
come  in  time.  We  cannot  hope  for  enthusiastic  support  from  strong 
politicians,  because  our  aim  is  to  subordinate  politics  to  the  interests 
of  the  country.  Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day  ;  Jericho  did  not  fall 
at  the  first  flourish  of  trumpets.  To  those  who  have  investments  in 
India  we  would  recommend  the  question :  What  would  they  be 
worth  if  our  sea-power  were  destroyed  or  our  fleets  held  in  check  ? 
The  merchant  who  has  shipping  upon  the  waters  may  well  consider 
the  same  point  Those  in  the  Service,  upon  whose  cordial  support 
the  success  of  the  movement  really  depends,  should  ask  themselves 
whether  it  is  not  best  both  for  them  and  for  us  that  our  fleet  should 
be  ready  for  war,  and  able  to  crush  our  enemies.  The  working-man 
should  reflect  that  his  bread  is  brought  him  over  sea,  and  that  the 
very  wages  with  which  he  buys  that  bread  might  disappear  if  we 
lost  the  command  of  the  sea.  To  each  and  all  of  these  classes  we 
appeal  without  fear.  Our  aim  is  neither  personal  aggrandisement 
nor  the  prosecution  of  some  passing  fancy.  We  look  forward  with 
hope  to  an  intelligent  and  patriotic  democracy,  to  a  diplomacy  no 
longer  faltering  and  invertebrate,  and  to  an  England  as  well-armed 
as  she  is  prosperous.  We  are  resolved  that  the  splendid  traditions 
of  our  past  shall  not  be  lost  in  a  dishonourable  future  without 
protest  The  strong  man  armed  keeping  the  rich  house  is  our 
ideal.  And  though  we  may  never  obtain  a  perfect  fleet,  because 
perfection  is,  by  the  laws  which  govern  all  human  things,  beyond 
our  reach,  we  can  yet  march  towards  the  goal.  If  ill-success  crowns 
our  efforts,  we  shall  not  repine.  We  shall  have  sowed  the  seed 
which  may  in  time  to  come  bring  forth  fruit.  If  we  ourselves  are 
not  to  enter  the  promised  land,  we  may  at  least  be  suffered  to  see 
from  afar  our  successors  guided  into  it  "  The  sacrifice  of  present 
advantages  for  the  attainment  of  a  distant  object,  or  for  the  benefit 
of  generations  yet  unborn,  is  the  true  essence  of  national  greatness," 
says  Mr.  Lecky.  And  to  such  a  sacrifice  we  exhort  Englishmen 
to-day,  that  their  race  may  possess  the  earth  to-morrow. 


H.  W.  Wilson. 
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APROPOS  TO  THE  RECENT  WAR-OFFICE  CIRCULAR. 

By  Major  Stone,  D.A.A.G.,  Royal  Artillery. 


The  object  of  the  following  pages  is  to  place  before  the  public,  and 
more  especially  before  the  Army  and  Navy,  the  principal  facts 
connected  with  patents  in  this  country,  in  India,  and  in  the  United 
States,  with  a  view  to  enabling  an  inventor  to  avoid  the  thousand 
and  one  pitfalls  which  encompass  him  on  every  side,  and  to  ensure 
his  obtaining  the  maximum  of  profit  from  his  invention,  with  the 
minimum  of  expense  and  anxiety. 

Inventors  usually  belong  to  one  of  three  classes.  First,  there  is 
the  inventive  genius,  whose  brain  is  a  sort  of  aggregation  of  the 
spermatozoa  of  invention,  each  indued  with  intense  vitality,  blindly 
struggling  for  the  necessary  conditions  of  fertilization  which  will 
enable  them  to  be  bom  into  the  world  as  separate  entities. 
Inventors  in  this  category  must  needs  go  on  inventing ;  the  prolific 
brain  must  give  birth  to  its  offspring ;  the  procreation  of  such 
offspring  is  a  first  law  of  nature,  which  defies  all  artificial 
restraints.  From  such  as  these  one  may  exjiect  flying-machines, 
smokeless  powder,  and  control  of  the  laws  of  gravitation  to  follow 
each  other  in  quick  succession  ;  the  bump  of  inventive  philopro- 
genitiveness  is  abnormally  developed,  but  the  capacity  or  even  the 
desire  to  rear  the  offspring  is  often  wanting ;  the  last  baby  has 
scarcely  finished  teething  before  the  next  one  is  bom.  In  the 
interests  of  the  inventor  and  of  the  inventions,  it  is  desirable  thdt 
the  latter  should  find  a  home  with  practical  men  of  the  world,  who, 
acting  the  part  of  adopted  parents,  will  secure  for  them  a  healthy 
maturity  and  a  well-assured  sphere  of  usefulness. 

The  second  class  consists  of  those  who  possess  inventive  talent 
and  employ  it  in  the  profession,  art,  or  business  which  they  have 
taken  up,  creating  a  specialist  line  in  connection  with  such  pro- 
fession, art,  or  business,  which  is  pursued  unswervingly  until  each 
invention  is  fully  matured  in  all  its  working  details.  Inventors  of 
this  class  usually  combine  technical  knowledge  with  a  considerable 
amount  of  common  sense  and  business  ability,  backed  up  by 
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indomitable  perseverance,  and  the  possession  of  a  suitable  field  fc^ 
the  perfecting  and  introduction  of  their  inventions. 

Thirdly,  we  have  the  casual  inventor,  who  accidentally  "hits 
upon  a  good  idea,"  but  who  is  not  so  absorbed  in  it  as  to  ruin 
'himself,  or  so  happily  situated  in  other  respects  as  to  (pake  his 
fortune  by  bringing  it  to  maturity.  In  this  last  category  come  all 
amateur  inventors.  It  is  well  for  them  if  they  recognise  at  once 
that,  as  in  every  other  walk  in  life,  the  most  promising  amateur 
makes  but  an  indifferent  professional.  There  may  be  a  few, 
however,  in  this  last  category  who  will  ultimately  pass  into  the 
second  category,  and  a  rough  knowledge  of  patent  law  and  pro- 
cedure will  save  them  from  many  vexatious  and  expensive 
blunders,  and  possibly  in  a  few  instances  be  the  means  of  enabling 
them  to  realise  a  substantial  reward  for  their  labours,  which  might 
otherwise  be  lost  to  them,  or  even  appropriated  by  some  one  else. 

Before  entering  into  any  particulars  as  to  patent  law  it  would  be 
as  well  to  sketch  out  the  procedure  which  should  be  adopted  at 
once  by  any  person  who  conceives  that  he  has  "  invented  some- 
thing." The  familiar  advice  to  the  original  individual,  who  "  had 
an  idea,  by  gad,"  to  "  keep  it  then,  in  case  it  should  run  away  and 
leave  him  without  any,"  should  be  acted  upon  to  the  letter.  No 
friend  should  be  consulted  in  confidence  ;  and  above  all,  nothing 
should  be  allowed  to  appear  in  print  concerning  the  supposed 
invention.  Let  the  inventor  keep  his  own  counsel,  and  look  upon 
the  rest  of  the  world  as  ravening  wolves,  who  would  fain  tear  his 
treasure  from  him.  Probably  the  supposed  treasure  is  not  worth 
anything,  even  to  the  owner,  but  possibly  it  may  be  of  considerable 
value,  and  it  should  be  treated  accordingly  until  it  is  proved  to  be 
worthless.  As  a  general  rule  it  is  safe  for  the  inventor  to  assume 
that  he  has  been  forestalled  by  some  one  else,  and  only  after 
diligent  search  should  he  allow  himself  to  indulge  in  hopes  of 
success.  The  first  step  is  to  apply  to  the  Comptroller  General," 
Patent  Office,  25,  Southampton  Buildings,  W.C.,  for  the  Patent 
Office  Circular,  which  contains  full  information  as  to  procedure,  fees, 
etc.,  etc. ;  the  next  is  to  examine  the  Patent  Office  records,  either 
personally  or  through  an  agent,  for  any  trace  of  previous  patents  of 
a  cerate  kind,  the  existence  of  which  might  make  it  desirable  to 
modify  the  claims  proposed  for  the  invention,  or  possibly  to 
abandon  them  altogether. 

This  search  at  the  Patent  Office  may  be  somewhat  tedious 
unless  the  inventor  is  fairly  well  up  in  the  names  of  the  inventors 
whom  he  thinks  may  have  partially  or  wholly  forestalled  him,  as  it 
involves  looking  through  the  indexes  of  names  of  applicants  for  a 
long  {>eriod,  and  examining  the  statements  of  claims  in  detail  for 
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each  one  whose  title  seems  to  indicate  a  cognate  subject.  The 
Patent  Office  is  most  particular  in  the  matter  of  titles,  and  they  are 
consequently  seldom  misleading.  In  addition  to  this  there  is  a 
weekly  list  of  subjects  for  which  patent  applications  have  been 
made,  and  a  quarterly  and  yearly  list  of  applications  which  have 
been  accepted,  which  should  also  be  carefully  studied. 

On  account  of  the  time  and  trouble  involved  in  making  the 
above  search,  it  may  often  be  advisable  to  obtain  "Provisional 
Protection "  at  the  outset,  as  this  can  be  done  at  the  cost  o{ £\,  and 
the  search  then  prosecuted  in  a  leisurely  manner  as  time  and  oppor- 
tunity offer.  Whether  application  for  "  Provisional  Protection  "  is 
made  before  or  after  the  search  in  the  Patent  Office  records,  it  is 
most  important  to  understand  clearly  all  that  it  implies,  and  what 
advantages  may  be  derived  from  it,  as  well  as  the  compensating 
disadvantages  which  may  possibly  be  attached  to  it  It  is  obvious 
that  the  date  of  a  patent  may  not  merely  affect  its  value,  but 
actually  determine  its  validity;  moreover,  that  an  inventor  may 
"  have  an  idea  "  which  may  appear  to  be  worth  patenting,  but  which 
may  require  many  weeks  or  even  months  to  elaborate  into  the  cor- 
porate form  which  he  would  wish  it  to  assume,  before  presenting 
it  to  the  public  with  the  sacred  seal  of  the  Patent  Office  upon  it. 

Now  a  patent  can  be  applied  for  in  two  ways : — 

1.  By  filing  a  "  provisional  specification  "  with  the  application, 
containing  merely  the  title  and  a  short  description.  The  fee  o{  £\ 
in  the  form  of  a  stamp  on  the  application  covers  the  charge  of  the 
Patent  Office.  At  any  time  within  nine  months,  the  patent  may  be 
completed  by  filing  a  "  complete  specification  "  with  a  stamp  of  £'i. 
The  description  in  the  "  provisional  specification  "  must  be  carefully 
framed,  as  the  "  complete  specification  "  has  to  be  based  upon  it 
later  on  ;  some  patents  are  totally  bad,  on  account  of  the  loose  way 
in  which  the  "  provisional  specification  "  has  been  drawn. 

2.  By  filing  a  "complete  specification"  with  the  application, 
with  fees  as  above  :  i,e.,  £^  in  all. 

A  provisional  specification  is  not  published  at  the  Patent  Office 
until  the  acceptance  of  the  complete  specification  ;  it  does  not 
confer  any  patent  rights,  but  it  enables  the  inventor  to  date  his 
patent  from  the  date  of  filing  the  provisional  specification,  and  gives 
him  the  right  to  use  and  publish  his  invention  without  prejudice  to 
his  subsequent  patent  rights  ;  it  also  gives  him  time  to  perfect  his 
invention,  and  estimate  its  probable  value,  before  paying  the  full 
fee  required  for  complete  protection. 

The  practical  outcome  of  all  this  is,  that  an  inventor  who  files  a 
provisional  specification  in  the  first  instance  secures  the  following 
advantages  at  accost  of      : — 
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1.  The  filing  of  the  provisional  specification  for  an  invention, 
A.  secures  priority  of  date  for  patent  (upon  the  subsequent  filing 
and  acceptance  of  the  complete  specification)  over  a  patent,  for 
another  similar  invention  B.,  for  which  no  application  for  protection 
had  been  previously  filed,  although  the  application  accompanied 
by  complete  specification  for  B.  may  have  been  filed  prior  to  the 
filing  of  the  complete  specification  for  A.  It  must  be  noted,  how- 
ever, that  no  patent  rights  exist  for  any  period  prior  to  the  acceptance 
of  the  complete  specification. 

2.  The  provisional  specification  not  being  published  by  the 
Patent  Office,  does  not  prejudice  the  inventor's  right  to  take  out 
foreign  patents  ;  this,  in  many  cases,  is  of  the  greatest  importance. 
Moreover,  there  is  a  certain  section  (section  44)  of  the  Patent  Acts, 
which  gives  peculiar  value  to  provisional  specification  in  connection 
with  any  negotiations  which  the  inventor  may  have  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War.  This  section  empowers  the  Secretary' 
of  State  for  War  to  keep  sealed  from  further  inspection  any  patents 
which  he  may  acquire,  in  the  interests  of  the  State.  Now  it  is  obvious 
that  any  one  who  has  an  invention  connected  with  improvement 
in  war  material,  will  realise  at  once  that  if  he  wishes  to  make  a  good 
bargain  with  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  it  is  of  paramount 
importance  that  the  invention  should  be  kept  secret,  and  that  no 
foreign  power  should  get  hold  of  it  If,  however,  the  inventor  has 
filed  a  complete  specification,  the  matter  will  become  public  property- 
on  the  acceptance  of  the  specification,  and  thus,  from  a  national 
point  of  view,  will  have  lost  half  its  importance.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  most  confiding  of  inventors  would  scarcely  wish  to  place 
himself  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  Secretary  of  State  by  offering 
him  an  unprotected  invention.  Provisional  protection  steps  in  here 
and  enables  the  inventor  to  secure  a  date  for  his  invention  before 
imbosoming  himself  to  any  official ;  he  then  has  nine  clear  months 
(or  at  the  most  ten,  under  certain  penalties)  wherein  to  carry  on  his 
negotiations  with  the  War  Office  or  Admiralty  as  the  case  may  be  ; 
having  secured  himself  from  anticipation  on  the  part  of  any  un- 
scrupulous person  who  may  attempt  to  pirate  his  invention,  and  at 
the  same  time  in  no  way  prejudiced  the  value  of  his  invention  to 
the  Secretary  of  State,  by  publication,  before  the  Secretary  of 
State  has  had  time  to  satisfy  himself  as  to  its  value,  complete 
negotiations  for  its  purchase,  and  for  the  transfer  of  the  patent 
rights  which  would  be  acquired  upon  the  acceptance  of  the  complete 
specification  to  himself  under  seal.    Again,  suppose  the  British 

^  Government  refuse  to  offer  favourable  terms,  the  inventor's  status 
in  foreign  countries  has  not  been  prejudiced  in  any  way. 

3.  The  applicant  is  entitled  to  embody  in  his  complete  speci- 
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fication,  such  improvements  in  detail  as  may  be  suggested  by  the 
practice  of  his  invention  during  the  period  which  elapses  between 
the  time  of  his  application  for  provisional  protection  and  the  filing 
of  the  complete  specification. 

4.  If  during  the  time  above  mentioned  the  applicant  finds  that 
some  portion  of  his  invention  has  been  anticipated  by  a  prior 
patent,  he  can  leave  out  that  portion  in  his  complete  specification, 
and  thus  avoid  subsequent  expense  in  connection  with  a  disclaimer* 

5.  The  inventor  is  at  liberty  to  advertise  or  publish  his  inven- 
tion in  any  way  without  prejudice  to  the  subsequent  granting  of 
letters  patent,  on  the  acceptance  of  the  complete  specification  ;  Le^ 
he  can  exercise  a  free  hand  as  to  his  patent  between  the  filing  of 
the  provisional  and  complete  specifications,  though  he  has  no  patent 
rights  (except  date)  prior  to  the  acceptance  of  the  complete 
specification. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  drawbacks  attendant  on  filing  a  pro- 
visional specification,  instead  of  a  complete  specification  in  the  first 
instance,  are : — 

I.  That  if  the  inventor  makes  known  his  invention,  as  in  (5) 
above,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  publicity  at  an  exhibition  or  for 
any  other  reason,  he  runs  the  risk  of  some  enterprising  person 
imitating  the  invention,  and  possibly  securing  a  large  sale  for  the 
article  at  a  lower  price  than  the  inventor  himself  would  have  been 
prepared  to  oflTer  it  to  the  public  ;  this  sale  can  go  on  unchecked 
until  the  acceptance  of  the  complete  specification,  from  which  date 
patent  rights  can  be  enforced,  although  no  action  at  law  can  be 
commenced  until  the  patent  is  actually  sealed. 

It  will  thus  be  seen,  that  for  any  inventions  which  are  likely  to 
be  of  merely  ephemeral  value,  such  as  chenille  monkeys,  it  would 
be  advisable  for  the  patentee  to  file  a  complete  specification  in  the 
first  instance. 

Finally  the  inventor  is  strongly  recommended  to  consult  some 
well-established  firm  of  patent  agents  if  he  has  no  experience  in 
the  subject  himself;  a  list  of  registered  patent  agents  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Institute  of  Patent  Agents,  19,  Southampton 
Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  W.C.  ;  and  inventors  may  rely  upon 
such  well-known  firms  as  Messrs.  Haseltine,  Lake  &  Co.,  and  many 
others,  giving  the  best  advice  in  the  inventors*  interests. 

There  is  one  point  which  the  amateur  inventor  will  do  well  to 
note,  since  it  is  one  upon  which  the  public  as  a  rule  is  under  an 
entire  misapprehension  ;  the  Patent  Office  makes  no  search  for 
previous  patents  and  in  no  way  guarantees  the  validity  of  patents : 
this  is  a  fact  not  generally  known,  and  one  which  is  a  serious  blot 
upon  the  administratiQn  of  the  Patent  Office.   The  popular  idea 
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•undoubtedly  is,  that  when  letters  patent  have  been  granted  in 
respect  to  any  invention,  the  said  invention  is  not  merely  protected 
from  infringement  by  other  parties,  but  is  itself  unassailable  by  any 
person  claiming  to  have  a  prior  patent  for  the  same  invention. 
This,  however,  is  unfortunately  not  the  case,  and  the  Patent  Office 
freely  accepts  fees  in  respect  to  patents  which  may  prove  to  be 
absolutely  worthless.  Rival  inventors  are  left  to  establish  their 
rights  as  regards  priority  by  means  of  the  costly  machinery  of  legal 
proceedings  ;  some  attempt  is  made  by  the  Patent  Office  to  assist 
claimants  to  a  settlement  of  their  differences,  when  opposition  to 
the  grant  of  a  patent  is  lodged  within  two  months  of  its  being 
advertised  in  the  official  journal  as  accepted  ;  but  even  then,  the 
assistance  merely  takes  the  form  of  an  opinion  or  suggestion  (for 
which  a  fee  is  chained),  and  is  in  no  sense  a  legal  decision  on  the 
point  at  issue. 

The  decision  of  the  Comptroller  is,  however,  binding  upon  both 
parties,  unless  an  appeal  is  made  to  the  law  officer  (Attomey- 
<jeneral  or  Solicitor-General). 

The  Patent  Law  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 

The  "  Patents,  Designs,  and  Trade  Marks  Acts,  1883  to  1888," 
are  the  Acts  under  which  the  patent  laws  of  this  country  are 
administered. 

Any  person,  whether  a  British  subject  or  not,  may  make  an 
application  for  a  patent.  Two  or  more  persons  may  make  a  joint 
application  for  a  patent,  and  a  patent  may  be  granted  to  them 
jointly. 

An  application  for  a  patent  may  be  made  in  one  of  two 
ways : — 

(I.)  By  filing  a  provisional  specification  with  the  application, 
and  within  nine  months  following  it  up  with  a  complete 
specification  ;  one  month's  extension  can  be  obtained 
on  payment  of  a  fee  oi £2. 
(2.)  By  filing  a  complete  specification  in  the  first  instance. 
The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  two  methods  have 
been  fully  gone  into  in  the  introductory  remarks. 

The  following  forms  are  used  in  connection  with  applications  for 
patents.  Form  A  (stamp  is  the  form  on  which  the  application 
is  written,  and  must  contain  a  declaration  to  the  effect  that  the 
applicant  is  in  possession  of  an  invention  for  a  specific  purpose,  and 
that  he  claims  to  be  the  true  and  first  inventor  thereof;  this 
application  must  be  signed  by  the  applicant,  and  not  by  an  agent 
Form  A  i  must  be  used  in  lieu  of  A  if  the  applicant  is  agent 
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for  a  person  residing  abroad.  Form  A  2  for  applications  under 
the  International  and  Colonial  arrangements.  Form  B  is  used  for 
the  provisional  specification,  which  must  commence  with  the  title, 
and  describe  the  nature  of  the  invention  ;  great  care  is  required  in 
drawing  up  this  provisional  specification,  as  it  forms  the  basis  of  the 
subsequent  complete  specification,  which  must  correspond  with  it 
in  all  essential  particulars,  though  it  may  be  amplified  and 
elaborated  (or  curtailed)  in  matters  of  detail.  Form  C  (stamp  £^ 
is  used  for  the  complete  si>ecification,  which  may  be  filed  with  the 
original  application,  or  subsequent  to  a  provisional  specification. 
The  complete  specification  must  "  particularly  describe  and  ascer- 
tain the  nature  of  the  invention,  and  in  what  manner  it  is  to  be 
performed ; "  it  must  commence  with  the  title,  and  end  with  a 
distinct  statement  of  the  claims  made  for  the  invention. 

The  above  forms  can  be  obtained  at  the  Inland  Revenue  Office, 
Royal  Courts  of  Justice  (Room  No.  6),  and  at  several  of  the 
principal  post-offices  in  London  and  the  Provinces  ;  they  can  be 
obtained  through  the  agency  of  any  money-order  office,  on  pre- 
payment of  the  value  of  the  stamp  ;  persons  residing  abroad  must, 
however,  obtain  the  stamps  through  the  agency  of  a  person  residing 
in  England,  as  personal  application  at  the  various  offices  is 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  blank  forms  stamped,  or 
obtaining  stamped  forms. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  application  (Form  A,  A  i,  A  2) 
requires  2.  £i  stamp,  and  the  complete  specification  2,  £i  stamp ; 
this  covers  all  fees  until  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  from  the  date  of 
application. 

Every  patent  is  granted  for  a  term  of  fourteen  years  from  date 
of  application,  subject  to  the  payment,  before  the  expiration  of 
the  fourth,  and  each  succeeding  year  during  the  term  of  the  patent, 
of  the  prescribed  fee.  The  patentee  may  pay  the  whole  or  any 
portion  of  the  aggregate  of  such  annual  prescribed  fees  in 
advance. 


The  renewal  fees  are  thus 

as  follows : — 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Before  the  expiration  of  4th  year 

5 

0 

0 

5th  „ 
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0 
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» 
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» 
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making  a  total  of  £c)t^,  which,  with  the  £\  originally  paid  on  filing 
the  complete  specification,  amounts  to  ;f  99. 

A  fee  cannot  be  received  a  single  day  after  it  is  due  ;  if, 
however,  through  inadvertence  or  accident,  delay  has  occurred, 
application  may  be  made  to  the  Comptroller  on  Patent  Form  K, 
setting  forth  the  reasons  for  delay  ;  the  Comptroller  may,  if  he 
Ainks  fit,  enlarge  the*  time  for  the  payment  of  renewal  fees  at  the 
following  additional  rates : — 

£  ^.  d. 

Not  exceeding  i  month  100 
„        2    „  300 
3    »  500 
after  which  time  no  further  enlargement  is  permitted. 

All  specifications  and  documents  must  be  written  or  pripted  on 
wide  ruled  foolscap  paper,  1 3  inches  by  8  inches,  on  one  side  only, 
with  a  margin  of  two  inches  ;  specifications  must  be  commenced  on 
the  prescribed  forms. 

Drawings  need  not  accompany  specifications,  unless  they  are 
necessary  to  the  description  of  the  invention ;  if  necessary,  they 
must  be  entirely  separate  from  the  letter-press,  and  executed  on 
pure  white,  hot  pressed,  rolled,  or  calendered  drawing  paper, 
13  inches  by  8  inches,  or  16  inches  by  13  inches  ;  they  should  not 
contain  washes  of  ink  or  colour,  but  be  drawn  with  lines  of  Indian 
ink  of  uniform  thickness,  suitable  for  reproduction  by  photography  ; 
the  scale  should  be  drawn,  and  not  merely  named. 

Every  application  is  referred  to  an  examiner,  who  has  to 
ascertain — 

I.  Whether  the  nature  of  the  invention  has  been  fairly 
described. 

II.  Whether  the  documents  have  been  prepared  in  the  pre- 

scribed manner. 

III.  Whether  the  title  sufficiently  indicates  the  subject-matter  of 

the  invention. 

IV.  Whether  the  specification  is  confined  to  the  description  of 

one  invention  ;  and  in  the  case  of  a  provisional  speci- 
fication having  been  filed,  whether  the  complete  speci- 
fication describes  substantially  the  same  invention  as  the 
provisional. 

With  regard  to  IV.,  it  should  be  noted  that,  though  Section  33  of 
the  Act  lays  down  that  every  patent  shall  be  granted  for  one 
invention  only  (though  it  may  contain  more  than  one  claim),  at 
the  same  time  "  it  shall  not  be  competent  for  any  person,  in  an 
action  or  other  proceeding,  to  take  any  objection  to  a  patent  on 
the  ground  that  it  comprises  more  than  one  invention." 
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The  practice  of  the  Patent  Office  in  this  matter  is  somewhat  as 
follows : 

(i.)  A  machine  and  its  product  may  be  the  subject  of  a  single 
patent,  if  neither  the  machine  as  a  whole,  nor  any  element  or  part 
of  the  same,  is  described  or  claimed,  as  being  applicable  for  pro- 
ducing dissimilar  articles. 

(2.)  A  process,  or  method,  and  the  article  produced  thereby, 
may  be  included  in  one  patent,  if  the  process  or  method  is  not 
described  or  claimed,  as  being  applicable  for  producing  dissimilar 
articles. 

(3.)  Almost  any  number  of  machines,  apparatus,  instruments,  or 
devices,  may  be  included  in  one  patent,  if  the  combination  of  the 
whole  is  necessary  for  obtaining  the  object  of  the  invention,  that 
object  being  such  as  may  be  comprised  in  one  invention. 

(4.)  A  machine  or  apparatus  may  be  protected  by  one  patent 
for  any,  and  every,  use  to  which  it  is  applicable,  if  the  product  is 
not  claimed  in  the  same  patent,  and  if  no  substantial  alterations  are 
claimed  for  effecting  any  one,  or  more,  of  the  different  uses. 

(5.)  Various  modifications,  as  regards  detail  in  the  construction 
of  a  machine,  or  apparatus,  may  be  included  in  one  patent,  if  the 
main  feature  of  the  invention  is  comprised  within  all  of  the  said 
modifications. 

(6.)  Separate  parts,  or  elements,  of  a  machine  or  apparatus  may 
not  be  claimed  in  the  same  patent  as  applicable  to  uses  quite 
unlike  that  which  is  the  main  object  of  the  invention.  For 
example,  a  patent  may  be  obtained  for  an  improved  safet}-  bicycle, 
in  which  a  novel  form  of  wheel  is  employed,  the  novelty  in  the 
wheel  being  claimed  as  part  of  the  bicycle  ;  but  if  protection  is 
required  for  the  wheel  as  a  separate  article,  or  for  use  in  other 
machines,  a  distinct  patent  must  be  taken  out  for  it;  in  other 
words,  it  must  not  be  claimed  separately  as  applicable  to  other  uses 
in  the  same  patent  which  covers  other  improvements  in  the  bicycle. 

(7.)  Separate  processes,  although  for  the  production  of  the  same 
article  or  substance,  may  not  be  included  in  one  patent 

Should  the  examiner  not  be  satisfied  on  any  of  the  points  I.. 
II.,  III.,  IV.,  previously  mentioned,  the  Comptroller  will  notify  to 
the  applicant  what  the  objections  are,  and  may  suggest  how  they 
should  be  met 

As  regards  I.  and  III.,  the  objections  of  the  examiner  may 
frequently  be  open  to  argument,  especially  as  regards  III.  ;  and  it 
is  important  that  the  inventor,  if  he  feels  sure  of  his  ground, 
should  not  be  too  ready  to  give  way  to  a  suggested  alteration  of 
title,  which  may  deprive  his  invention  of  half  its  value  ;  inventors 
must  bear  in  mind  that  in  many  cases  they  may  have  to  educate 
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the  examiner  to  look  at  an  invention  from  an  entirely  different 
point  of  view  from  that  which  he  originally  took  up. 

The  acceptance  of  the  complete  specification  is  notified  to  the 
inventor  by  the  Comptroller,  and  the  application  and  specification 
or  specifications,  with  the  drawings  (if  any)  then  become  open  to 
public  inspection. 

Any  person  may  at  any  time  within  two  months  from  the  date 
of  the  advertisement  of  the  acceptance  of  a  complete  specification, 
give  notice  at  the  Patent  Office  of  opposition  to  the  grant,  on  one 
of  the  following  pleas  : — 

(i.)  That  the  applicant  obtained  the  invention  from  him, 
or  from  a  person  of  whom  he  is  the  legal  represen- 
tative. 

(2.)  That  the  invention  had  been  previously  patented  in  this 
country. 

(3.)  That  the  complete  specification  describes  or  claims  an 
invention  other  than  that  described  in  the  provisional 
specification,  and  that  such  other  invention  forms  the 
subject  of  an  application  made  by  the  opponent  in  the 
interval  between  the  leaving  of^  the  provisional  specifi- 
cation and  the  leaving  of  the  complete  specification  ; 
but  on  no  other  ground. 
After  the  granting  of  a  patent,  at  any  time,  a  petition  for  its 
revocation  may  be  presented  by : — 

(i.)  The  Attorney-General  in  England  or  Ireland,  or  the 

Lord  Advocate  in  Scotland. 
(2.)  Any  person  authorised  by  the  officials  named  above. 
(3.)  Any  person  alleging  that  the  patent  was  obtained  in 
fraud  of  his  rights,  or  of  the  rights  of  any  person 
under  or  through  whom  he  claims. 
(4.)  Any  person  alleging  that  he,  or  any  person  under  or 
through  whom  he  claims,  was  the  true  inventor  of 
any  invention  included  in  the  claim  of  the  patentee. 
(5.)  Any  person  alleging  that  he,!  or  any  person  under  or 
through  whom  he  claims  an  interest  in  any  trade, 
business,  or  manufacture,  had  publicly  manufactured, 
used,  or  sold,  within  this  realm,  before  the  date  of  the 
patent,  anything  claimed  by  the  patentee  as  his 
invention. 

The  last  paragraph  merits  special  attention,  as  it  is  the  one 
which  may  most  easily  trip  up  the  unwary  inventor,  and  a  full 
study  of  it  in  all  its  bearings  may  prove  of  value.  It  is  evident  that 
not  only  must  diligent  search  be  made  among  the  records  of  the 
Patent  Office,  to  avoid  the  chance  of  coming  within  paragraph  (4), 
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but  that  careful  inquiry  must  be  made  through  every  likely 
channel,  in  order  to  discover  whether  the  supposed  invention  is 
indeed  an  invention  at  all,  or  whether  possibly  it  has  not  already 
been  known  or  described,  "  manufactured,  used,  or  sold,  within  the 
jealm,"  before  the  date  of  the  patent.  Now  to  institute  such  ait 
inquiry  before  taking  out  a  patent,  would  clearly  be  to  court 
imitation  and  forestalmerit ;  and  this  brings  into  prominence  the 
special  value  of  the  "  Provisional  Specification,'*  which  enables  the 
inventor  at  the  cost  o{  £\  to  obtain  a  date  for  his  patent  which 
will  prevent  any  unscrupulous  person  from  "cribbing  his  ideas," 
and  turning  them  to  his  own  account 

Again  it  is  clear  that  any  publication  of  the  invention,  before 
obtaining  provisional  protection,  may  result  in  the  subsequent 
granting  of  letters  patent  being  opposed,  and  inventors  must 
realise  from  the  outset,  that  by  any  indiscretion  on  their  own  part, 
they  may  just  as  effectually  defeat  their  object  as  if  they  had  an 
interested  opponent  in  the  field  against  them,  who  claimed  that  he 
had  "  publicly  manufactured,  used,  or  sold  "  what  was  claimed  by 
the  inventor  in  his  patent 

It  will  be  observed  that  there  is  a  saving  clause  in  the  words 
"  within  the  realm  "  ;  thus  experiments  may  have  been  carried  out, 
and  all  the  features  of  an  invention  published  and  discussed  in 
Hong-Kong  or  Canada,  without  in  any  way  affecting  the  validity 
of  a  patent  subsequently  taken  out  in  England. 

In  the  same  connection  it  is  curious  to  observe  that  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  the  "introducer"  of  an  invention  into  this 
country  from  patenting  it,  just  as  if  he  were  the  actual  inventor. 

The  duration  of  British  patents  is  not  affected  by  the  duration 
of  foreign  patents  taken  out  for  the  same  invention,  either  before  or 
after  the  British  patent  was  applied  for.  In  the  United  States,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  expiration  of  any  foreign  patent  taken  out  prior 
to  the  American  patent,  causes  the  latter  to  lapse  simultaneously. 

Should  an  inventor  be  desirous  of  patenting  his  invention 
abroad,  he  will  do  well  to  ask  the  advice  of  a  patent  agent  before 
filing  his  specification  in  this  country,  inasmuch  as  the  patent  law 
varies  in  different  countries,  and  a  little  want  of  care  and  fore- 
thought in  the  adjustment  of  dates,  may  injuriously  affect  his 
prospects  abroad. 

The  "  International  Convention  for  the  protection  of  industrial 
property,"  embraces  the  following  countries : — Belgium,  Brazil, 
France,  Great  Britain,  Guatemala,  Italy,  Netherlands,  Norway, 
Portugal,  San  Domingo,  Servia,  Spain,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Tunis, 
and  the  United  States  of  America.  A  subject  or  citizen  of  either 
of  these  countries  may  obtain  a  patent  in  this  countr>%  in  priority  to 
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other  applicants,  if  he  has  applied  for  protection  in  any  of  the 
countries  comprising  the  Convention,  and  makes  his  application 
here  within  seven  months  thereof.  The  validity  of  a  British  patent 
obtained  under  these  circumstances  will  not  be  affected  by  any 
publication  or  use  of  the  invention  which  may  take  place  during  the 
protected  period  of  seven  months. 


The  Act  under  which  Patent  Law  Procedure  is  governed  in 
India  is  entitled  "The  Inventions  and  Designs  Act,  1888"; 
application  should  be  made  to  the  Patent  Office  in  Calcutta  for 
particulars.  If,  however,  the  applicant  for  a  patent  is  not  resident 
in  India,  he  may  authorise,  in  writing,  a  resident  agent  to  transact 
all  the  necessary  business  with  the  Patent  Office. 

A  non-resident  will  do  well  to  employ  some  competent  London 
patent  agent  in  the  first  instance,  and  thereby  in  all  probability 
save  expense  in  the  long  run,  to  say  nothing  of  the  certain  saving 
in  trouble  and  worry,  and  avoidance  of  all  risk  of  making  mistakes 
which  may  be  detrimental  to  the  interests  or  success  of  the  patent. 

The  amount  payable  to  the  Indian  Government  on  application 
is  ten  rupees,  a  further  sum  of  thirty  rupees  being  required  on  filing 
the  complete  specification,  thus  making  a  total  of  forty  rupees  ;  this 
sum  covers  protection  for  four  years,  on  the  same  principle  as  the 
payment  of  £4.  covers  protection  in  England  for  four  years.  The 
additional  amount  required  to  cover  the  full  period  for  which  a 
patent  is  granted  is  750  rupees,  making  a  total  of  790  rupees,  or 
roughly,  £  50,  computing  the  rupee  as  being  equal  to  one  shilling 
and  threepence. 

Protection  can  be  obtained  at  the  above  rate  for  fourteen  years. 

As  already  stated,  the  procedure  consists  in  (i)  The  application  ; 
(2)  Filing  a  complete  specification.  There  is  no  provisional  specifica- 
tion, but  the  application  for  leave  to  file  the  complete  specification 
practically  answers  the  same  purpose.  No  patent  is  issued  as  in 
England,  but  the  letter  acknowledging  the  filing  of  the  complete 
specification  sets  forth  the  rights  acquired  by  the  applicant. 

The  application  must  be  made  by  the  inventor,  his  assignees, 
executors,  or  administrators :  all  other  documents,  including  the 
specifications,  may  be  signed  by  a  resident  agent,  as  already 
explained.  An  exclusive  privilege  cannot  be  obtained  by  the  mere 
introdtuer  of  an  invention. 

If  the  applicant  has  already  obtained  a  patent  for  his  inven- 
tion in  any  foreign  country  or  other  colony,  he  must  apply  for 
protection  in  India,  within  one  year  of  the  acquisition  of  an 
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exclusive  privilege  with  respect  to  his  invention  in  such  foreign 
country  or  colony. 

As  regards  a  patent  having  been  already  effected  in  England, 
however,  there  is  a  special  clause,  which  only  requires  that 
application  should  be  made  in  India,  within  twelve  months  of  the 
sealing  of  the  British  patent,  thus  giving  the  inventor,  in  addition  to 
the  said  twelve  months,  the  whole  period  which  may  have  elapsed 
between  the  filing  of  his  provisional  specification  and  the  sealing  of 
the  patent,  as  regards  the  date  from  which  he  may  have  obtained 
protection  in  England,  and  during  which  use  or  publication  will  not 
affect  his  right  to  a  patent  in  India. 

Subject  to  the  above,  application  must  be  made  in  India,  before 
the  invention  has  been  publicly  used,  or  been  made  publicly  known 
either  in  India  or  Great  Britain. 

If  knowledge  of  an  invention  has  been  obtained  surreptitiously 
or  in  fraud  of  the  inventor,  and  public  use  or  knowledge  of  the 
invention  has  resulted  therefrom,  the  rights  of  the  inventor  are  in 
no  way  affected,  provided  that  he  has  not  acquiesced  in  the  public 
use  of  his  invention,  and  that  within  six  months  of  such  public  use, 
he  applies  for  leave  to  file  a  specification. 

Use  of  an  invention  in  public  by  the  inventor  himself,  or  by  his 
servant  or  agent,  or  any  other  person  authorised  by  him  in  writing, 
for  a  period  not  exceeding  one  year  immediately  preceding  the 
date  of  his  application  in  India,  is  not  to  be  considered  public  use  ; 
neither  is  the  knowledge  resulting  therefrom  to  be  deemed  public 
knowledge.  This  is  a  most  important  concession  to  the  inventor, 
inasmuch  as  it  may  frequently  happen  that  some  process,  instrument, 
or  machine,  may  be  actually  in  use  for  a  few  months,  before  the 
inventor  is  conscious  of  the  full  scope  of  its  application,  and  of  the 
advisability  of  taking  out  a  patent.  The  inventor  in  India  thus 
obtains  an  advantage  which  is  not  conceded  to  an  inventor  in 
England,  the  latter  being  bound  to  protect  himself  in  the  first 
instance  by  a  provisional  specification  and  application  for  provisional 
protection.  The  difference  may  not  appear  at  first  sight  to  be  of 
much  importance,  as  provisional  protection  can  be  obtained  in 
England  at  a  cost  of  only  £i  ;  this  restriction  in  England  is 
however  of  considerable  importance  quite  apart  from  the  small  cost 
which  it  entails  on  the  inventor :  the  inventor  may  quite  possibly 
have  freely  communicated  his  ideas  to  the  public  and  have  written 
and  published  details  connected  with  his  invention  before  it  has 
ever  occurred  to  him  that  it  may  be  worth  his  while  to  obtain  any 
exclusive  privilege  in  connection  therewith  ;  by  so  doing  he  forfeits 
all  claim  to  a  British  patent,  but  not  to  an  Indian  one.  Again, 
inasmuch  as  the  complete  specification  of  a  British  patent  must 
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agree  substantially  with  the  provisional  specification,  the  inventor  is 
tied  down  to  his  initial  idea,  to  an  extent  which  may  hamper  him 
considerably,  and  possibly  necessitate  the  taking  out  of  two  distinct 
patents. 

It  may  well  be  asked,  why  should  this  difference  exist  to  the 
detriment  of  the  British  inventor  ?  The  answer  is,  that  the  public 
must  be  protected  to  a  certain  extent,  as  well  as  the  inventor  ;  and 
that  if  any  one  has  a  free  hand  to  patent  an  idea  which  has  been 
fully  explained  to  the  public  twelve  months  before,  without  any 
notification  that  the  said  idea  was  about  to  be  the  subject  of  a 
patent,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  public  may  incur 
expense  in  adapting  machinery  or  setting-up  plant,  or  in  some  way 
modifying  or  starting  some  process,  which  embodies  the  said  idea, 
and  that  the  subsequent  granting  of  a  patent  may  unfairly  prejudice 
the  interests  of  the  persons  who  have  thus  made  practical  use  of  an 
invention  which  in  the  first  instance  was  public  property.  Moreover, 
the  inventor  is  given  an  undue  advantage,  inasmuch  as  he  need 
risk  nothing,  but  can  quietly  bide  his  time  (for  twelve  months 
subject  to  the  restrictions  as  regards  fraudulent  use  or  publication) 
to  see  if  his  idea  catches  on,"  and  when  he  finds  that  one  or  more 
individuals  or  firms  have  committed  themselves  to  carrying,  out  his 
idea,  he  can  at  once  patent  it  and  demand  a  royalty. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  both  the  inventor  and  the  public  can  on 
all  occasions  receive  absolute  fair  play,  and  while  the  Indian  law 
may  occasionally  press  a  little  hard  in  this  respect  on  the  public,, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  British  law  frequently  presses  a  little 
severely  on  the  inventor. 

If,  however,  an  inventor  refuses  to  grant  licenses  on  reasonable 
terms,  the  Governor-General  in  Council  may,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, order  him  to  do  so,  or  may  himself  grant  licenses  on  behalf 
of  the  inventor.  Probably  this  clause  is  sufficient  to  prevent  any 
inventor  from  obtaining  an  undue  advantage  in  respect  to  the 
difference  between  British  and  Indian  Law  in  regard  to  publication 
or  use  by  the  inventor  during  a  period  not  exceeding  twelve  months 
prior  to  application  for  a  patent 
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THE  COLONIAL  TROOPS  OF  FRANCE* 
By  Captain  S.  Pasfield  Oliver. 


The  French  system  of  military  service  in  the  colonies  is  so  widely 
different  to  ours  that,  on  the  eve  of  important  colonial  operations, 
it  will  be  well  to  explain  briefly  the  organisation  of  the  colonial 
army  of  our  powerful  neighbour,  as  a  prefacfe  to  the  further  story  of 
the  Expedition  next  month. 

Until  lately  there  was  no  separate  colonial  department  in  the 
state  and  the  colonies  were  administered  by  the  Minister  of  Marine. 
The  French  colonies  are  now,  however,  under  a  separate  adminis- 
tration, which  forms  a  department  under  its  own  officers,  now  ruled 
by  M.  Chautemps  (a  docteur  en  m^decine!),hvX  the  Armee  Coloniale, 
5o  far  as  constituted  at  the  present  day,  consists  wholly  of  troops  of 
the  marine  force,  to  which  are  added,  as  required,  two  battalions  of 
the  Foreign  Legion,  together  with  some  detachments  of  artillery 
and  engineers  lent  from  the  regular  land  army. 

Putting  these  last  aside  the  Colonial  Army  of  France  comprises 
two  corps,  the  Infantry  of  Marine  and  Artillery  of  Marine.  Their 
organisation  dates  from  regulations  dated  July  1893,  as  follows: — 

I. — The  Infantry  of  Marine  Marsouins ")  forms  of  itself  a 
corps  d armee  consisting  of  four  brigades  of  two  regiments  each,  at 
home,  besides  four  regiments  abroad,  not  brigaded  together,  and  a 
few  special  detachments.  Those  in  France  are  stationed  at  the  great 
military  ports  and  arsenals  in  this  order,  viz. : 

1ST   Brigade,    headquarters   Cherbourg.       Regiment,  Colonel  Boileve. 

Commanded  by  Brigadier-General  Reste.\5th  „  Colonel  De  Badens. 
2ND  Brigade,  headquarters  Brest,   Com- rand  Colonel  De  Lorme. 

manded  by  Brigadier-General  Pernot.  \6ih  „  Colonel  De  la  Folly e  de  J oux. 
3RD   Brigade,    headquarters   Rochefort.i'^x^  Colonel  Dumas. 

Commanded  by  Brigadier-General  Frey.ljth  ,,        Colonel  Lambinet. 
4TH  Brigade,  headquarters  Toulon,  Com-|4th  Colonel  Pujol. 

manded  by  Brigadier-General  Voyron.     \8th  ,,        Colonel  Terrillon. 

These  regiments  are  comprised  of  three  battalions  of  four  com- 
panies each,  but  the  4th  and  8th  Regiments  of  the  4th  Brigade 
have  each  an  extra  battalion  ready  for  embarkation  and  service 
abroad.    Again,  each  of  the  older  regiments,  viz.,  ist,  2nd,  3rd,  and 


*  **  Almanach-Annuaire  du  Marsouin,"  par  Ned-Noll,  1895.  2*  Annee.  Illustra- 
tions de  A.  Naye^    (Pari^  ct  Limoges :  Henri  Charles-Lavauzelle.) 
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4th,  have  five  companies,  or  an  extra  company  attached  ;  the  junior 
r^^iments  have  only  an  extra  section,  by  way  of  depdt 

Each  regiment  is  completed  to  its  full  strength  by  the  following 
complement  of  officers,  viz. :  i  colonel,  i  lieutenant-colonel,  i  com- 
mandant-major, I  chef  de  battaillon  (to  each  battalion),  i  adjutant- 
major  (to  each  battalion),  i  musketry  instructor  (captain),  i  pay- 
master (fapitaine  trisorier),  i  assistant-paymaster  (lieutenant), 
I  flag-lieutenant  {porte-drapeau),  i  quartermaster  {capitaine  d habile 
lemeni),  i  assistant-quartermaster  for  clothing,  i  armament-lieu- 
tenant. 

The  European  regiments  abroad  are  stationed  in  the  following 
colonies : — 

9th  Regiment,  Tonkin,  commanded  by  Lieut-Col.  Clamorgam. 
lOth      „        Annam  „  „  Heiligenmeyer. 

iith      „        Cochin  China    „  „  Lagarde. 

1 2th       „         New  Caledonia  „  „       de  Pilacot 

The  two  first  of  these,  9th  and  loth  Regiments,  are  made  up  of 
three  battalions  of  four  companies  and  one  section  each  ;  the  third 
(i  ith  Regiment)  of  two  battalions  of  four  companies  ;  whilst  the  last 
has  only  a  single  battalion  of  six  companies  and  one  section. 

In  addition  to  the  above  are  four  local  battalions,  as  under,  viz. : 
Senegal,  i  battalion,  commanded  by  Lieut-Colonel  Gaillard. 
Martinique     „  „        Chef  de  Bataillon  Vivi^s. 

Reimion*       „  „  „  Cluzel. 

Diego-Suarez  „  „  „  Belin. 

At  smaller  stations  are  also  local  companies  or  detachments, 
including : — 

Guyane  detachment,  commanded  by  Major  P^roz. 
Guadeloupe   „  „  Captain  Migard-Savin. 

Tahiti  „  „  „  Matra. 

The  home  regiments  of  the  Infantry  of  Marine  have  a  detached 
company  for  insubordinate  and  refractory  characters  in  their  ranks. 
This  compagnie  de  discipline  is  stationed  in  the  West  Indies,  having 
its  headquarters  in  the  island  of  Martinique,  with  detachments  at 
Guadeloupe  and  at  Les  Saintes,  with  a  dep6t  at  Ol^ron. 

The  regiments  abroad  in  the  colonies  also  have  their  establish- 
ments for  irreclaimable  "  marsouins.*'  Their  corps  de  disciplinaires 
has  its  dep6t  in  the  island  of  Oleron,  outside  Rochefort,  whence  it 
distributes  the  disciplinaires  to  the  two  compagnies  de  discipline, 
one  of  which  is  in  Senegal,  the  other  at  Diego-Suarez. 

Life  at  these  disciplinary  stations  can  hardly  be  very  pleasant, 
considering  the  climate  and  the  associations.    Thus,  at  Diego- 

•  At  the  request  of  M.  Chautemps,  the  Minister  of  Marine  has  included  in  the  Navy 
estimates  a  credit  for  an  additional  battalion  at  Reunion,  which  is  now  being  formed 
at  borne. 
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Suarez,  we  learn  from  the  description  of  a  late  French  lady  visitor, 
who  saw  the  place  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  what 
difficulty  the  officers  found  in  enforcing  discipline  among  their 
insubordinate  rascals,  at  Point  Orange  and  Antiserane. 

In  a  former  article  it  has  been  mentioned  that  a  battalion  of 
Sakalava  Tirailleurs  had  been  formed  under  Captain  Jacquemin. 
Two  more  battalions  have  already  been  organised,  and  the  fourth 
will  be  set  on  foot  as  soon  as  the  cadre  of  the  requisite  staff  of 
officers  reach  Diego-Suarez  in  the  Shamrock.  All  these  Malagasy 
troops  will  form  an  additional  local  regiment  of  the  Infantry  of 
Marine. 

II. — The  Artillery  of  Marine  comprises  a  general  staff,  a  depart- 
mental staff,  and  three  corps  of  troops,  including :  (i)  At  homcy  two 
regiments,  five  companies  of  workmen,  and  a  company  of  artificers  ; 
(2)  Abroad,  separate  batteries  and  detachments,  somewhat  variable 
in  number,  besides  local  companies. 

The  headquarters  of  two  home  regiments  of  Artillery  of  Marine 
are  stationed  at  Lorient  and  Cherbourg,  the  whole  brigade  being 
commanded  by  Colonel  Candelot,  Commandant  de  la  Brigade  de 
I'Artillerie  de  Marine,  at  Paris. 

1st  Regiment,  Lorient,  commanded  by  Lieut-Col.  Lasserre. 
.  2nd       „        Cherbourg        „  Colonel  Delaissey. 

Each  regiment  has  a  full  staff,  three  mounted  batteries,  one  or 
more  mountain  batteries,  six  or  more  garrison  batteries,  and  a 
dep6L* 


♦  Distribution  List  of  the  Regiments  of  Artillehy  of  Marine. 

1"  Regiment— 
!•  Batterie,  montee.  Station,  Lorient 

2« 


I 


3" 

r 


de  montagne  ,, 


Toulon, 
>» 

Lorient. 


k  pied 

2*  Regiment — 

I*  Batterie,  montee.  Station,  Cherbourg. 

^  T%  >t  It  «* 


8«  Batterie,  i  pied. 
9-  „ 


10* 
!!• 

14* 


Station,  Lorient. 

»»  >» 

Rochefort. 

>» 

„  Toulon. 


4* 

5' 


de  montagne  „ 
a  piM  „ 


6«  Batterie,  k  pied.  Station,  Brest. 

7      >»         »»          »»  »» 

*-'      »>         »»         >»  »» 
9      »i         »»  »» 


Distribution  of  Batteries  and  Detachments  in  Colonies. 


Croupe  de  I'lndo-Chine  ct  d*Oc^anie — 
1*  Batterie  Tonkin. 


4" 


Groupe  d'Afrique  et  des  Antilles — 
1*  Batterie.    .    .    .  Senegal. 

3*  Soudan. 
4*      „     ....  Dahomey. 


6*  Batterie 

r  " 

Detachment 

5«  Batterie. 
6*  „  . 
Detachment 


Annam. 
Cochin-China. 

Nouvelle-Caledonie. 
Tahiti. 

,  Diego-Suarcz. 

.  Martinique. 

.  Reunion. 

.  Guadeloupe. 
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The  batteries  and  detachments  in  colonial  service  abroad  are 
massed  for  purposes  of  relief,  in  two  distinct  groups,  although  each 
unit  preserves  its  own  independence  in  the  colony  to  which  it  is 
attached.  Thus  the  ist  Regiment  provides  the  reliefs  and  rein- 
forcements for  the  first  group  in  Oceania  and  Indo-China ;  whilst 
the  2nd  Regiment  is  connected  in  the  same  way  with  the  second 
group  which  includes  the  whole  of  Africa  and  the  Antilles. 

Recruiting  of  Colonial  Army, — The  system  of  recruiting  for  the 
Colonial  Army  was  altered  last  year  by  the  French  Parliament  It 
is  now  definitely  settled  that,  as  far  as  the  French  element  is  con- 
cerned, the  recruits  shall  consist  solely  of  volunteers.  The  first 
engagements  are  contracted  for  periods  of  three,  four,  or  five  years. 
Non-commissioned  officers,  corporals,  brigadiers,  and  selected  men 
may,  under  certain  conditions  be  re-engaged  up  to  thirty-two  years 
of  age. 

Infantry  Reliefs. — Each  home  regiment  has  to  provide  reliefs 
required  by  the  colonial  corps  and  detachments  according  to  the 
following  arrangements,  viz. : — 

The  1st  and  3rd  Regiments  at  Cherbourg  find  between  them 
the  reliefs  for  the  loth  Regiment  in  Annam,  the  detachment  in 
Guyana,  and  the  ist  Regiment  of  Tirailleurs  Tonkinois.  * 

The  2nd  and  6th  Regiments  at  Brest,  in  like  manner,  provide 
the  reliefs  of  the  12th  Regiment  in  New  Caledonia,  the  S6n6gal 
battalion,  the  Soudanais  Tirailleurs,  and  the  Annamite  Tirailleurs. 

The  3rd  and  7th  Regiments  at  Rochefort  find  the  reliefs  for 
the  9th  Regiment  at  Tonkin,  the  battalion  at  Martinique,  the 
2nd  Tonkinois  Tirailleurs,  and  the  battalion  of  Haoussa  Tirailleurs. 

The  4th  and  8th  Regiments  at  Toulon  find  the  relief  for  the 
nth  Regiment  in  Cochin  China,  the  battalion  of  Reunion,  the 
battalion  in  Madagascar,  and  the  battalions  of  Sakalava  Tirailleurs 
at  Diego-Suarez. 

The  period  for  service  of  Europeans  ^abroad  has  been  fixed  as 
follows  ;  but  the  system  is  not  altogether  adapted  for  carrying  out 
the  regular  relief  at  these  stated  periods. 


Re- 
engaged. 

Engaged. 

Young 
Soldiers. 

Martinique,  Guadeloupe,  and  Antilles  •       .       •  . 

4 

3 

2 

Reunion,  New  Caledonia,  and  Oceania. 

4 

3 

2 

Indo-China,  Senegal,  Guyane,  and  Di^o-Suarez  •     • « 

3 

2 

2 

I 

I 

I 

Besides  the  Infantry  and  Artillery  of  Marine  there  are  two 
regiments  of  the  Foreign  Legion  which  each  find  two  battalions  for 
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colonial  service  in  Tonkin,  viz.,  the  ist  Regiment  foranger  and  the 
2nd  Regiment  ^Itranger  ;  and  there  are  also  three  squadrons  of 
Spahis,  viz.,  two  Escadrons  de  Spahis  Soudanais,  one  Escadron  de 
Spahis  du  S^n^gal ;  whilst  in  addition  are  four  companies  of 
Gendarmerie  Coloniale  and  four  detachments  of  Gendarmerie 
Coloniale. 

Since  writing  the  above,  M.  Ribot,  the  President  du  ConseiU 
has  announced  that  the  present  Government  is  favourably  disposed 
towards  the  translation  of  the  Infanterie  de  Marine  from  the  control 
of  the  Marine  Department  to  that  of  the  Minister  of  War  ;  thereby 
greatly  strengthening  the  hands  of  General  Zurlinden.  The 
Ministerial  Council  has  been  deliberating  on  the  best  legislative 
means  for  effecting  this  transfer,  and  a  projet-de-loi  has  been  drawn 
up,  by  which  the  credits  voted  for  this  service  will  be  handed  over 
to  the  War  Department.  After  the  marked  success  of  M.  Jules 
Roche's  speech  on  the  Army  estimates,  and  the  decision  of  M.  Felix 
Faure,  himself,  to  preside  personally  at  the  meetings  of  the  Supreme 
Military  Council,  this  measure  will  meet  with  no  opposition  ;  and, 
by  the  time  this  paper  is  in  the  hands  of  its  readers,  the  transfer 
will,  in  all  probability,  have  been  effected. 

Such  is  a  brief  notice  of  the  French  Colonial  troops  which  may 
be  of  use  to  the  readers  of  the  United  Service  Magazine  when 
colonial  operations  on  a  somewhat  large  scale  are  impending,  and 
when,  at  any  time,  Great  Britain  may  find  herself  confronted  with  a 
colonial  war  of  her  own.* 

The  war  in  Madagascar  is  bringing  large  numbers  of  these 
"  marsouins  "  within  a  measurable  distance  of  our  small  undefended 
island  colony  of  Mauritius  ;]  and  a  disaster  on  the  great  African 
island  might  produce  a  dangerous  friction.  Already  the  deputy  for 
Reunion  has  proclaimed  amidst  the  applaudissements  of  the 
Chamber — "  Tous  nos  insucc^s  a  Madagascar  ont  toujours  tenu  a 
ringerence  des  Anglais  dans»'nos  affaires" ;  and  in  La  France  Noire, 
the  organ  of  the  "  Society  Fran^aise  des  Pionniers  Africains,"  the 
editor  declares,  "  que  tout  journal  colonial  qui  se  respecte  doit  6tre, 
jusqu'a  nouvel  ordre,  resolument  anglophobe."  When  such  Anglo- 
phobia takes  root  and  develops  it  is  time  to  look  out  for  squalls. 


*  For  a.  good  historical ,  r^siinU  of  the  French  Marine  Infantry,  see  **  A  Short 
Account  of  the  French  Marine  Infantry,'*  compiled ^by  Captain  H.  D.  Drake,  R.M.A., 
J).  A.A.G.,  from  **  L' Infanterie  de  Marine,'*  by  M.  G.  de  Singly,  Assistant-Secretary  in 
the  Department  of  the  Navy,  in  the  Journal  of  the  United  Service  Institution^  vol.  xxxvi. 
No.  178,  December,  1892.  Consult  also,  **L'Armee  Coloniale,"  par  Reneld  ;  and,  for 
war  services,  **  Le  Livre  d'or  de  I'infanterie  de  marine,"  par  Capitaine  Victor  Nicolas. 


S.  Pasfield  Oliver. 
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The  Japanese  have  effectually  demonstrated  this  month  that  what 
has  been  called  the  "  delay  "  in  their  operations  has  been  due  to  no 
improved  fighting  quality  in  the  troops  opposed  to  them.  I 
suppose  that  none  are  so  effectually  deaf  as  those  who  will  not  hear. 
Othen^'ise  I  should  have  thought  that  by  this  time  some  of  those 
who  comment  on  the  war  would  have  been  a  little  tired  of  always 
announcing,  immediately  after  a  victory,  that  the  many  hundred 
miles  which  separate  the  Japanese  Army  from  Pekin,  by  the  land 
route,  have  no  existence  ;  and  then,  when  the  inevitable  period  of 
the  dep6ting  business  begins,  and  whilst  one  is  certain  that  harder 
work  is  going  on  than  at  any  other  time,  talking  as  if  either  the 
Japanese  had  suddenly  become  idle,  or  the  Chinese  had  suddenly 
become  warlike.  That,  apparently,  the  Chinese  have  sacrificed 
their  lives  a  little  more  than  formerly  in  the  recent  fighting  I  do  not 
deny.  Nevertheless,  I  am  certain  that  what  has  determined  the 
period  of  Japanese  resting  from  directly  warlike  operations,  and  their 
resuming  them,  has  been  due  to  quite  other  causes.  If  it  be  not  so, 
how  could  I  have  announced,  months  ago,  that  this  must  happen, 
and  last  month,  at  a  time  when  there  was  no  sign  of  any  more 
Japanese  movement  than  before,  have  said  that  the  Japanese  must 
do  the  very  thing  they  have  done,  seize  the  Port  of  Niuchuang 
before  the  frost  went,  so  as  to  be  able  to  communicate  with  their 
ships  as  soon  as  it  opens.  Seeing  that  they  seized  it  on  March  6th, 
and  that  on  March  8th  we  hear  from  Tientsin  that  the  Peiho 
navigation  opened,  the  thing  could  have  hardly  been  more  closely 
timed.  Of  course  the  disappearance  of  ice  from  the  Peiho  does 
not  imply  its  disappearance  from  the  harbour  of  Niuchuang,  but  as 
when  the  frost  breaks  up  in  these  regions  the  thaw  is  extra- 
ordinarily rapid  and  the  change  of  weather  most  complete,  it  cannot 
well  be  long  before  the  ice  disappears  from  the  whole  north  of  the 
Liautung  Gulf. 

I  have  added  to  the  map  all  the  names  of  places  necessary 
to  make  intelligible  an  account  of  the  recent  operations.  On 
February  24th  the  Chinese  made  two  attacks  on  the  Japanese. 


By  Colonel  Maurice,  C.B. 
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One  of  these  was  directed  against  the  force  at  Haitcheng,  which 
had  either  in  the  meantime  been  reinforced  by  the  arrival  of 
another  division,  or  was  soon  afterwards  so  reinforced.  The  other 
attack  was  made  upon  that  portion  of  the  Second  Army,  which, 
after  the  taking  of  Port  Arthur,  moved  northwards  and  captured 
Kaiphing.  Here  also  the  Chinese  attack  was  very  unfortunate  in 
the  time  chosen  for  it.  The  brigade  under  General  Nogi  which 
captured  Kaiphing  had  been  reinforced  by  the  second  brigade  of 
General  Yamagi*s  division,  and  Yamagi  had  himself  arrived  at 
Kaiphing.  Both  attacks  of  the  Chinese  were  repulsed  with  ver\- 
heavy  loss. 

Four  days  afterwards,  on  February  28th,  the  Haitcheng  force, 
now  consisting  of  about  two-thirds  of  the  Japanese  First  Army, 
attacked  the  Chinese  and  drove  them  out  of  the  region  between  the 
roads  from  Haitcheng  towards  Niuchuang  and   Liao-Yang  re- 
spectively.   Katsura's  brigade,  which  had  in  the  original  advance 
on  Mukden  formed  the  extreme  left  wing  of  the  First  Army,  and 
was  the  body  which,  moving  by  way  of  Ta-ku-shan  and  Siu-Yen, 
had  originally  captured  Haitcheng,  and  was  for  some  time  the 
only  force  there,  was  now  sent  in  pursuit  of  the  Japanese  retreating 
north.    By  March  ist  it  had  reached  the  neighbourhood  of  Kan- 
thsuan-phu  at .  night,  and  finding  the  Chinese  in  position  there 
prepared  for  attack  next  day.    On  March  2nd,  on  moving  to  the 
attack,  it  was  found  that  the  Chinese  had  fled  during  the  night,  so 
that  Kan-thsiian-phu  was  captured  without  loss.    The  following 
day,  March  3rd,  the  march  along  the  Liao-Yang  road  was  resumed 
and  Sha-ho-phu  captured.    On  March  4th,  Katsura's  force  was 
reported  to  be  within  five  miles  of  Liao-Yang.    From  this  point  the 
reports  as  to  his  movements  are  very  contradictory.    On  the  one 
hand  it  is  reported  that  he  found  the  Chinese  in  great  force  at 
Liao-Yang,  15,000  being  said  to  be  in  that  town,  and  12,000  in 
Mukden.     According  to  the  same  report  Katsura  had  beien 
supported  by  a  second  brigade  in  order  to  enable  him  to  deal  with 
these  forces.    According  to  another  report  from  Haitcheng,  Katsura 
is  said  to  have  already  fulfilled  the  mission  with  which  he  had 
been  entrusted,  and  he  is  even  said  to  have  been  in  command  of 
his  troops  in  an  action  of  the  9th  to  be  presently  recorded. 
Assuming  good  marching,  either  statement  may  be  correct.  We 
must  wait  for  further  information.    As  I  said  last  month,  the  move- 
ment on  Mukden  is  now  rather  a  question  of  the  easiest  way  of 
breaking  up  the  Chinese  forces  in  Manchuria,  than  of  the  capture 
of  the  town,  and  in  all  probability  General  Nodzu's  decision  will 
depend  on  the  news  that  he  gets  of  the  condition  of  the  Chinese 
army  in  those  parts. 
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At  all  events,  on  March  4th  the  remainder  of  the  two  Japanese 
divisions  in  Haitcheng  advanced  against  Niuchuang  and  captured 
it  by  10  o'clock  on  that  day,  the  Chinese  fighting  bravely  but 
ineffectually  from  street  to  street  On  the  same  day  a  Chinese 
attack  was  made  upon  the  portion  of  Yamagi's  division  which  was 
most  advanced  along  the  coast  line  towards  the  Port  of  Niuchuang 
(Yingtsu).  Nogi's  brigade  of  Yamagi's  division  appears  to  have 
repulsed  the  attack  without  support,  and  after  the  Chinese  had 
been  driven  back  to  have  followed  them  along  the  road  to 
Niuchuang  Port,  which  they  captured  on  March  6th,  before  another 
brigade  despatched  from  the  First  Army  at  Haitcheng  in  support  of 
them  had  reached  further  than  Kao-Khan. 

The  Chinese  army  under  Sung  had  fled  across  the  frozen  river 
to  Thien-chuang-thai,  its  numbers  still  reaching  10,000  men.  On 
the  night  between  March  8th  and  March  9th  the  various  brigades 
of  the  Japanese  First  and  Second  Army  from  all  sides  carried  out 
what  must  have  been  an  exceedingly  well-contrived  march  of 
concentration  around  the  Chinese  position.  Yamagi  s  forces  of  the 
Second  Army  moved  on  the  left.  One  brigade  advanced  from  Tung- 
kia-thun  on  the  Niuchuang  road  to  the  port,  and  on  the  extreme 
right  one  brigade,  following  the  main  road  which  leads  from 
Niuchuang  towards  the  Mukden-Pekin  road  by  San-tcha-ho-phu. 
swept  down  the  right  bank  of  the  river.  The  effect  was  the  most 
bloody  and  disastrous  defeat  which  the  Chinese  armies  have  yet 
sustained.  Hitherto  they  have  been  able  to  escape  after  defeat 
and  the  losses  have  been  numbered  by  hundreds.  In  this  case  we 
are  told  on  apparently  good  authority,  and  at  least  by  European 
eyewitnesses,  that  out  of  the  Chinese  army  10,000  strong,  2000  were 
killed  or  wounded,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  remainder  of  Sung's 
army,  the  only  part  of  the  force  which  seems  to  have  had  any  fight 
in  it  has  become  an  unarmed  rabble. 

In  a  few  days,  probably  before  these  lines  appear,  all  difficulties 
of  supply  will  have  ceased  for  the  Japanese  army  in  Manchuria. 
They  will  no  doubt  bring  their  ships  into  the  port  of  Niuchuang  as 
soon  as  the  thaw  comes,  and  will  no  longer  depend  upon  the  long 
land  line  which  has  hitherto  caused  all  their  diflficulties.  How 
serious  these  might  have  become  has  been  illustrated  by  the  latest 
news  from  the  seat  of  war.  At  the  beginning  of  March,  we 
received  news  that  bands  of  Manchurian  soldiers  were  ravaging 
Northern  Korea.  On  the  morning  of  March  iith,  a  Japanese 
regiment  engaged  in  guarding  the  line  of  communications  at 
Kiu-lien-tcheng,  on  the  banks  of  the  Yalu,  was  attacked  by  three 
several  bodies  of  combined  Manchurian  and  Korean  irregulars. 
Though  these  men  are  described  as  badly  armed,  it  is  evident -that 
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they  gave  much  trouble  to  the  Japanese,  and  apparently  some  of 
them  for  the  time  maintained  their  position.  There  is  a  division  of 
the  First  Army  still  unaccounted  for,  and  as  far  as  I  can  make  out,  it 
must  have  been  at  the  time  of  the  fighting  still  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Feng-huang-tcheng,  no  doubt  kept  as  a  reserve  against 
eventualities.  Indeed,  according  to  one  account,  General  Nodzu 
himself  was  on  March  7th  at  Feng-huang-tcheng.  This  coming 
month  ought  to  see  the  lifting  of  the  curtain  for  the  last  act  of  the 
drama.  The  reports  of  Japanese  attacks  on  Formosa,  may  be 
safely  taken  as  blinds  of  the  same  kind  as  those  by  which 
Chinese  folly  was  beguiled  before  the  attacks  on  Port  Arthur 
and  Wei-hai-wei.  The  despatch  of  a  new  Commander-in-Chief 
to  the  seat  of  war  no  doubt  implies  the  combination  of  the  various 
forces  for  the  attack  on  Pekin.  There  are  two  points  whence 
a  direct  march  on  Pekin  might  conveniently  be  made.  One 
is  near  the  end  of  the  Great  Wall,  whence  a  direct  road  and  a 
convenient  one  runs  thither.  The  other,  and  I  should  think,  because 
of  the  facilities  afforded  for  transport  by  the  river  Peiho,  by  far  the 
better,  is  that  by  way  of  Tientsin  and  the  Taku  forts.  In  any  case, 
with  their  supreme  fleet,  the  Japanese  have  their  choice  of  the  most 
convenient  place  of  landing  anywhere  along  the  coast,  and  I  venture 
for  the  last  time  to  adhere  to  the  opinion  I  expressed  immediately 
after  the  battle  of  Ping- Yang,  and  the  naval  Yalu,  that  by  a  sea 
expedition  and  a  landing,  and  by  no  other  means,  will  the  Japanese 
reach  Pekin. 


We  have  received  from  the  "  Indian  Engineer "  office  a  large- 
scale  map  of  India  on  clear,  broad,  simple  lines.  It  is  the 
sort  of  map  that  should  be  invaluable  to  all  those  who  have 
relations  there.  It  might  be  called  a  wall-map  for  family  use, 
showing,  as  it  does,  all  the  newest  railways  and  stations,  so  that  the 
movement  of  friends  in  the  East  can  be  conveniently  and  easily 
traced.  We  can  strongly  recommend  it  to  the  many  families  who 
have  sons  in  either  the  Army  or  Civil  Life  in  the  East. 

It  will  no  doubt  interest  the  many  sailors  and  soldiers  who  are 
zealous  skaters  to  know  that  the  Niagara  skating  rink  is  to  be 
converted  into  a  large  company,  and  carried  on  on  a  greatly 
extended  scale.  As  the  information  reaches  us  just  as  we  are  going 
to  press,  we  think  we  shall  do  our  readers  a  service  in  drawing  their 
attention  to  it. 


F.  Maurice. 
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ENGLAND  AND  THE  NEW  JAPAN. 
By  H.  W.  Wilson. 


Now  that  peace  has  been  signed  and  that  Japan  is  established  in 
her  new  position,  it  becomes  important  to  consider  what  the  effect 
of  this  new  development  in  the  far  East  will  be.  There  has  been 
no  event  in  the  nineteenth  century  so  sudden,  so  unexpected,  so 
interesting  as  the  rise  of  Japan.  To  the  casual  observer  it  would 
appear  as  if  she  had  leapt  at  one  bound  from  an  Oriental  to  an 
Occidental  state,  whilst  her  neighbours  have  been  able  to  achieve 
no  such  startling  success,  though  they  have  followed  her  in  adopting 
western  weapons.  Fifty  years  ago  Japan  was  to  Englishmen  a 
barbarous,  unknown  country,  with  which  we  had  practically  no 
trade  and  no  relations.  To-day  she  is  one  of  the  Powers  of  the 
world — a  Power  with  which  Russia,  France,  and  England  will  have 
to  reckon  in  the  partition  of  Asia.  Till  1894  Europe  regarded  all 
Asiatics  with  a  certain  contempt ;  it  was  known,  indeed,  that  Japan 
was  striving  to  assimilate  European  methods,  but  few  individuals 
thought  that  she  had  succeeded.  The  Asiatic  was  regarded  as  a 
human  automaton,  devoid  of  initiative  force,  and  requiring,  if  he 
was  to  fight  well,  to  be  led  by  Europeans.  He  was  an  inferior 
animal  to  the  white  man,  and  if  he  had  on  his  side  numbers,  Plassy, 
the  Indian  Mutiny,  and  our  numerous  wars  in  China,  had  shown 
that  he  was  incapable  of  meeting  the  Westerner  in  battle.  A  good 
many  of  these  conclusions  will  have  to  be  revised  in  the  light  of  the 
Chino-Japanese  War. 

The  revival  of  Japan  would  seem  to  have  begun,  unnoticed 
though  it  was,  at  the  end  of  the  last  century.    In  particular,  the 
great  history  of  Japan,  completed  about  171 5  by  Komon,  Prince  of 
VOL.  cxxxii.  8 
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Mito,  exerted  great  influence  upon  a  quick  and  impressionable 
people,  by  recalling  to  their  minds  the  glories  of  their  past,  and*  by 
leading  them  to  the  conviction  that  the  Shogfunate  was  a  usurpa- 
tion, and  that  the  rule  of  the  Mikado*  must  be  re-established.  At 
the  beginning  of  this  century  a  Japanese  patriot,  Rai  Sango,  still 
further  pressed  the  unlawfulness  of  the  Shogunate,  under  which 
Japan  had  lapsed  into  a  congeries  of  feudal  states  governed  by  the 
Daimios.  With  the  revival  of  learning  came  a  revival  of  religion, 
and,  as  Shintoism  teaches  that  the  Mikado  is  descended  from  God 
and  must  be  worshipped,  this  again  contributed  to  the  desire  to 
make  him  supreme.  Everything  was  thus  marching  towards  a 
change,  when,  in  1853,  Commodore  Perry,  of  the  United  States' 
Navy,  appeared  at  Yedo  (as  it  then  was,  now  Tokio)  to  enforce  the 
opening  of  the  country.  The  people  looked  with  wonder  upon  the 
terrible  ships  and  gfuns  of  this  strange  race  which  had  crossed 
thousands  of  leagues  to  trouble  them.  "  The  song  of  the  red 
barbarians  "  was  on  every  one's  lips.  Two  parties  formed  at  once, 
the  first  being  the  Jo-i,  whose  wish  it  was  to  keep  out  the  bar- 
barians, the  party  of  Japan  for  the  Japanese.  The  second,  the  Kai 
KokUf  wished  to  open  up  the  country,  and  in  a  great  debate  before 
the  Shogun  at  Yedo,  pointed  out  that,  as  they  were,  the  Japanese 
must  be  beaten  and  their  junks  burned  with  no  gain.  Its  spokesmen 
went  on  to  say :  "  Rather  than  allow  this,  as  we  are  not  the  equals 
of  foreigners  in  the  mechanical  arts,  let  us  have  intercourse  with 
foreign  countries,  learn  their  drill  and  tactics,  and  when  we  have 
made  the  nation  as  united  as  one  family,  we  shall  be  able  to  go 
abroad,  fighting  there,  and  give  lands  in  foreign  countries  to  those 
who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  battle."  This  policy  pre- 
vailed :  a  treaty  with  the  United  States  was  signed  in  1854,  and 
treaties  with  European  Powers  quickly  followed  But  from  the 
first  Japanese  statesmen  had  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  future,  and 
were  determined  to  meet  the  West,  sooner  or  later,  on  equal  terms. 

The  leader  of  the  Kai-Koku  was  Li  Kamon  No  Kami,  Daimio 
of  Hikene,  a  prince  of  small  revenues,  but  immense  ability  and 
courage.  The  Richelieu  of  Japan,  he  swayed  her  foreign  policy 
between  1854  and  i860,  when  he  was  assassinated.  In  1858 
Russia  had  laid  her  hands  upon  the  Amur  provinces  and  was  thus 
close  to  Japan  on  the  Pacific  seaboard :  in  1859  she  took  the  north 
of  Sakhalien.  In  1858  English,  French,  and  Russian  squadrons 
appeared  off  the  cocist  and  enforced  treaties  of  commerce.  In 
1863  a  number  of  Japanese  officers  were  sent  to  Holland,  to  study 
naval  war  and  western  ship-construction,  amongst  them  being  some 
of  the  Yalu  commanders.  In  that  year  England  bombarded 
Kagoshima,  and  in  the  next  year  Shimmoseki.    These  acts  had 
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several  effects.  In  the  first  place  they  clearly  showed  the  power  of 
the  Westerners  and  the  weakness  of  the  Japanese.  In  the  second 
place  they  opened  the  eyes  of  Satsuma,  the  most  powerful  Daimio 
or  noble,  who  had  hitherto  been  a  vigorous  opponent  of  the  Kai 
Koku.  Thirdly,  they  proved  that  Japan  wanted  national  union 
and  a  central  government  in  place  of  her  feudal  system.  To 
the  thunder  of  the  English  guns  Japan  owed,  in  no  small  degree, 
what  followed. 

The  movement  which  sought  to  replace  the  Mikado  and  depose 
the  Shogim  was  thus  immensely  strengthened,  whilst  it  had  good 
material  upon  which  to  work.  The  Japanese  had  always  been  a 
people  governed  by  a  high  code  of  honour,  as  even  their  "  happy 
dispatch"  testifies,  and  with  a  swelling  tide  of  patriotism  and 
religion  working  in  favour  of  the  Mikado,  the  Shogfun,  showing  rare 
patriotism,  abdicated  in  1867.  But  the  conservatives  of  Japan  were 
still  formidable,  and  there  was  no  little  prejudice  to  be  overcome. 
In  1868  a  civil  war  broke  out  between  the  Liberals  (or  Mikado's 
party)  and  the  Shogun's  party.  It  ended  after  little  serious 
fighting  in  1869,  and  the  Mikado  was  supreme.  Transcendent 
ability  and  statesmanship  of  a  very  high  order  characterises  the 
measures  which  followed.  There  was  no  bloody  vengeance,  no 
wholesale  slicing,  or  mutilating  of  insurgents.  The  feudal  system 
was  abolished,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Daimios  themselves.  A 
new  criminal  code  was  issued  and  tortiu-e  abolished.  Postage  was 
introduced  and  a  deliberative  assembly  established.  Newspapers 
were  sanctioned,  "  Wisdom  and  ability,"  said  an  Imperial  decree, 
"are  to  be  sought  for  in  every  quarter  of  the  world,  to  firmly 
establish  the  Empire.  .  .  .  The  absurd  usages  of  old  times  are  to 
be  abolished."  Primary  education  was  to  give  the  Japanese  child 
that  intellectual  discipline  which  has  made  the  West  All  religions 
were  tolerated,  and  the  calendar  was  changed.  In  1871  the  last 
relic  of  feudalism  vanished.  "The  clans  are  abolished,"  said  a 
decree,  "and  prefectures  are  established  in  their  place."  Does 
history  record  any  change  so  great  wrought  with  so  little  ado  >  The 
army  was  re-organised  by  Frenchmen  and  Germans  upon  the  basis 
of  universal  service.  The  navy  was  modelled  upon  that  of  England 
and  taught  by  English  instructors.  In  1878  there  were  already 
2,319,000  pupils  in  the  public  schools,  and  in  1880  there  were 
I     113  newspapers. 

The  change  was  not  a  surface  change.  "  Thorough "  was  the 
word  from  top  to  bottom;  "down  with  Asia  in  everything."  It 
was  an  astonishingly  bold  experiment,  but  it  succeeded.  And  why 
did  it  succeed?  we  may  ask.  In  the  first  place  because  the 
Japanese  were  able  and  intelligent  as  their  splendid  art  shows.  In 
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the  second  place,  because  their  character  was  high  and  they  were 
blessed  with  able  statesmen.  In  the  third  place  because  they 
possessed  a  central  power  to  give  effect  to  the  foresight  of  those 
statesmen.  In  China  the  central  government  is  exceedingly  weak. 
Fourthly,  some  of  these  results  may  have  been  due  to  the  influence 
of  the  sea,  which  is  very  real  though  not  always  very  apparent  The 
Japanese  were  sailors ;  they  were  resourceful  and  hardy,  and  had 
acquired  in  their  voyages,  short  though  these  were,  some  knowledge 
of  the  outside  world.  Lastly,  there  was  the  old  antagonism 
between  China  and  Japan  :  the  knowledge  that  the  immense 
numbers  and  resources  of  the  former  state  could  only  be  contracted 
by  the  smaller  nation  with  success  if  the  latter  succeeded  in 
assuring  a  high  standard  of  individual  efficiency.  And  there  was 
always  in  the  background  the  fear  of  Russia  and  the  West 
Thenceforward  the  Mikado's  government  steadily  pursued  its 
policy,  in  spite  of  Satsuma's  rebellion  in  1877,  when  we  find 
Admiral  Ho  fighting  for  the  Mikado.  Japan  lost  the  south  of 
Sakhalien  to  Russia,  but  she  won  the  Kuriles  from  China.  Her 
resources  grew  and  developed.  Western  industries  took  root ; 
cotton  mills  sprang  up  ;  ironworks  were  established  at  Osaka ;  and 
her  splendid  coal  was  mined  and  exported.  Railways  intersected 
the  country,  and  a  large  steam  mercantile  marine  came  into 
existence.  By  1892  64,000,000  lbs.  of  cotton  yam  were  annually 
produced :  a  quantity  which  may  have  since  been  doubled.  In 
1894  there  were  288  steamers  of  175,000  tons,  60  of  which  belonged 
to  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha.  Japan  was  making  for  herself  rifles, 
cannon  up  to  30  tons,  ammunition  and  all  army  requisites,  whilst 
she  had  built  in  her  dockyards  ships,  which,- if  the  designs  emanated 
from  the  West,  were  as  well  constructed  as  the  cruisers  turned  out 
at  Elswick  and  La  Seyne.  The  cruisers  Hasidate  of  4240  tons  and 
Akitsuschima  of  3150  were  both  built  at  Yokosuka  by  Japanese. 

Japan  had  now  assimilated  the  teaching  of  the  West  The 
next  step  was  to  get  rid  of  Western  instructors  and  stand  firm 
without  any  crutches.  One  by  one  the  European  instructors  were 
informed  with  the  utmost  politeness  that  their  services  were  no 
longer  required.  Japan  for  the  West  had  led  by  the  shortest  of  all 
cuts  to  Japan  for  the  Japanese.  The  army  was  in  military  training, 
and  tactical  knowledge  no  longer  an  Asiatic  force  ;  the  navy  had 
received  the  highest  encomiums  from  Captain  Ingles  who  had  seen 
it  at  work.  The  last  thing  was  to  test  the  temper  of  the  new 
weapons.  China  was  at  hand  as  a  corpus  vile  upon  which  to  make 
the  experiment — China,  barbarous,  savagely  cruel,  and  hatefully 
treacherous  ;  a  vast  congeries  of  ignorant,  superstitious,  and 
unclean  human  ants ;  without  organisation,  despising  Western 
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knowledge,  yet  bitterly  hostile  to  Japan.  The  Siberian  railway 
was  advancing  and  the  time  was  drawing  near  when  Russia  would 
be  something  more  than  a  name  in  the  far  East. 

Japan  struck.  Blow  after  blow  was  rained  upon  the  huge 
invertebrate  mass.  The  Chinese  soldiers  generally  ran,  but  when 
they  stood  it  was  only  to  be  riddled  with  repeater  bullets.  The 
Chinese  fleet  put  to  sea,  and  for  four  long  hours  the  two  squadrons 
circled  in  the  Gulf  of  Korea,  whilst  the  Japanese  using  their 
western  machines  with  admirable  effect  rained  shot  and  shell  upon 
their  clumsy  opponents.  The  Chinese  found  their  ships  were 
nothing  but  targets ;  they  fought  not  without  some  spark  of 
courage,  but  with  an  utter  lack  of  science,  and  it  is  science 
governing  courage  which  wins  in  war.  When  twilight  fell  a  riddled 
and  battered  squadron  steamed  back  to  Wei-hai-wei,  whilst  four 
Chinese  ships  were  at  the  bottom.  It  was  a  ruinous  defeat. 
Thenceforward  Admiral  Ting  talked  but  did  not  act ;  he  was  by 
no  means  anxious  for  another  Yalu.  The  Japanese  ranged  the 
sea,  and  used  their  sea  power  with  effect.  The  captures  at  Port 
Arthur  and  Wei-hai-wei  sealed  the  fate  of  the  rival  fleet,  and  Japan 
was  left  supreme  on  land  and  sea. 

Japan  now  stands  before  the  world  as  a  naval  and  military 
|X>wer  of  the  second  rank.  Her  navy  is  flushed  with  victory  and 
reinforced  by  additions  from  the  Chinese  fleet.  It  includes  four 
old  ironclads,  seven  admirable  cruisers,  one  smaller  but  heavily 
armed  vessel,  one  fast  despatch  vessel,  one  torpedo  gunboat,  and 
forty  or  fifty  torpedo  boats.  To  these  we  must  add  the  Chen  Yuen, 
which  it  seems  can  be  repaired,  and  which  is  a  powerful  ironclad  of 
7500  tons  ;  possibly  also  the  Ting  Yuen  and  the  Tsi  Yuen,  though 
these  two  were  much  damaged  at  Wei-hai-wei  and  will  want  very 
extensive  repairs.  Over  and  above  these,  two  very  large  battle- 
ships of  the  first  class  are  building  in  England,  one  at  Elswick  and 
one  on  the  Thames  ;  each  is  to  be  of  about  12,250  tons  with  18-inch 
armour  on  the  water-line,  14-inch  on  the  barbettes,  and  thinner 
armour  above.  Each  will  carry  four  50-ton  guns,  and  ten  6-inch 
quickfirers  disposed  in  casemates.  One  torpedo  gunboat  is  ready 
at  Aden  waiting  for  the  close  of  the  war ;  one  cruiser  is  ready  on 
the  Thames.  Two  other  powerful  cruisers  are  building  in  Japan. 
The  whole  force  then  stands  thus  : — 

Annoared  Ships : — 

Battleships,  first  class  2 

„        second  class  (possibly  2)   .       .       .  .1 

third  class  I 

fourth  class  3 

Total  7 
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Armoured  Ship : — 

Cruiser   •       •       .       .       •       .       .       .  .1 

Torpedo  gunboats   2 

Torpedo  boats   40 

Other  serviceable  ships   13 

Cruisers,  3000  to  4250  tons : — 

Hasidate  type   3 

Yoshino   I 

Naniwa   2 

Akitsuschima   i 

Cruisers,  3000  to  1000  tons : — 

Building   2 

Diogenes   i 

Yacyama   i 

Tsukushi   I 

TH  Yuen  ?   i 

Total  Cruisers   13 


A  total  of  seventy-six  ships,  vastly  superior  in  every  way  to  any 
non-European  navy,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the  United  States, 
and  superior  in  fighting  power  to  any  European  navy,  except  those 
of  England,  France,  Russia,  Italy,  and  Germany.  Japan  is  thus 
the  seventh  naval  power  of  the  world. 

To  keep  the  Japanese  fleet  in  order  there  are  the  two  imperial 
dockyards  at  Yokosuka,  and  Onohama.  At  the  first  named  place 
there  are  docks  and  machinery  to  effect  any  repairs,  whilst  large 
cruisers  have  been  built  there.  Onohama  is  a  smaller  establishment 
and  has  hitherto  only  constructed  gunboats.  The  docks  are  given 
as  follows : — 


Length. 

Breadth. 

Depth. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Feet, 

1 

22 

»    g^-  2  

502 

94 

2S 

»       No.  3  

308 

t  ^5 

17 

220 

14 

411 

1  ^ 

25 

250 

1  33 

14 

There  are  three  slips.  One  will  take  a  2000  ton  ship ;  the  others 
600  and  900  ton  vessels.  At  Vladivostock,  Russia  has  one  large 
floating  dock  and  one  dry  dock  which  is  just  completed.  At 
Hong-Kong  there  are  six  docks  and  one  slip.  If  Japan  retains 
Port  Arthur  she  will  add  to  the  above  list  one  400  feet  dock,  and 
one  of  about  250  feet 
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East,  without  including  ships  now  under  construction  we  get  the 
following  result : — 


England. 


First-class  battleships 
Second  „  „ 
Other   „  ,, 
Armoured  cruisers 
First  class  cruisers 
Second „ 
Third   „  „ 
Torpedo  gunboats 
Torpedo  boats 
Other  craft  . 

Total 


Russia. 


2 
4 

I 
I 

2 

4? 
7 


Japan. 


I 

4 
I 

3 
4 

2 
I 

40 
13 

69 


Of  the  three  squadrons  the  Japanese  is  probably  the  strongest, 
since  all  the  first  eleven  ships  on  the  list  carry  heavy  quick-firers, 
which  many  of  the  English  and  Russian  do  not.  Of  course  I  am 
only  at  present  considering  material  force.  Japan's  weakness  is  in 
armoured  ships,  but  here  the  Russians  are  not  much  better  ofT, 
since  their  two  little  battleships  are  merely  small  armoured  gun- 
boats, whilst  the  four  armoured  cruisers,  though  large  and  powerful 
ships,  have  only  a  short  belt  on  the  water-line.  England  has  on  the 
spot  the  very  powerful  Centurion  and  two  splendid  cruisers.  But 
so  far  as  ships  go  it  would  be  a  toss  up  whether  England  or  Japan 
would  win.  Against  Russia,  Japan  should  win,  as  her  fleet  is 
stronger  than  the  Russian  squadron,  and  it  has  large  docks  and 
dockyards  near  at  hand,  whilst  Vladivostock  is  not  over  well- 
equipped  as  a  base. 

The  land  forces  of  Japan  are  equally  formidable.  Mr.  Norman, 
in  his  *  Far  East,'  gives  the  following  figures,  which  may  be  taken 
as  correct 


With  the 

First 

Second 

1  Colours. 

Reserve. 

Reserve. 

.        .  6,530 

8,610 

5»507 

15,549 

19,870 

8,892 

16,428 

20,002 

9,011 

13.912 

15.897 

14,876 

15.595 

Fifth     „        .      .  . 

13.462 

17.077 

.  ■  9,8S5 

14,870 

16,039 

62,425 

97.707 

109.987 

270,119 


The  Flowery  Idands  can  thus  dispose  of  over  a  quarter  of  a 
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million  men — not  ill-trained  ill-armed  levies,  but  men  who  have 
been  educated  in  schools  as  good  as  any  the  West  possesses :  who 
have  been  trained  and  exercised  in  western  tactics,  who  carry  the 
very  best  modem  rifle,  and  who  have  displayed  a  wonderful  power 
of  supporting  hardship  and  the  most  resolute  courage  on  the 
battlefield. 

"  Oh,  yes ! "  it  will  be  said  by  many,  "  Japan  may  have  in- 
numerable men  and  the  finest  of  ships.  But  she  has  only  as  yet 
encountered  the  feeblest  of  Asiatic  powers,  and  there  is  no  proof 
that  these  sailors  and  soldiers  would  perform  well  against 
Europeans.  That  would  be  quite  a  different  business."  Doubtless 
it  would,  but  even  then  it  does  not  follow  that  the  Japanese  would 
fail  disgracefully.  The  only  test  we  can  apply  is  a  careful 
examination  of  their  methods  and  achievements  which  may  throw 
light  on  their  ability  to  encounter  Europeans.  Let  us  first  look  at 
their  fleet.  They  had  in  the  Yoshino  and  Hasidate  class  highly 
complicated  specimens  of  the  naval  constructor's  art:  vessels 
crammed  with  machinery  and  very  delicate  machinery,  and 
requiring  to  be  handled  with  great  skill  and  care.  At  the  Yalu 
they  fought  these  ships  admirably:  in  the  fire,  the  smoke,  the 
uproar,  and  the  confusion  of  battle  there  were  no  fatal  mistakes. 
The  Yoshino  did  not  run  into  the  Matsuschima,  or  the  Hasidate 
foul  the  Itsukasima,  The  Japanese  fleet  went  into  battle  in 
excellent  order ;  obeyed  signals  and  fought  by  signal  all  through 
the  action ;  and  it  was  still  in  good  order  when  the  fight  ended. 
This  is  no  small  achievement  and  points  to  a  high  state  of 
discipline  and  a  perfect  tactical  training :  it  is  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that  any  European  navy  might  have  been  proud  of  the  result 
On  the  Chinese  side  we  have  the  fleet  in  higgledy-piggledy  order : 
the  Europeans,  of  whom  there  were  none  with  the  Japanese,  doing 
the  toughest  part  of  the  work  ;  the  Chih  Yuen  disobeying  orders 
and  rushing  out  to  ram  :  the  Ping  Yuen  keeping  judiciously  out  of 
the  way :  the  Yang  Wei  and  TsJiao  Yong  unable  to  get  to  their 
station  :  the  Tsi  Yuen  running  shamelessly  away,  first  fouling  and 
tearing  open  the  unhappy  Yang  Wei.  Nor  can  we  observe  the 
difference  between  the  behaviour  of  the  rival  fleets  without 
confessing  that  there  must  have  been  a  radical  difference  between 
the  men  who  manned  them,  and  the  admirals  who  led  them.  We 
see  cowardice  amongst  the  Chinese  commanders,  bravery  and  dash 
amongst  the  Japanese.  Not  that  the  Chinese  sailors  altogether 
disgraced  themselves,  though  they  seem  indeed  to  have  been  poor 
creatures  at  the  best,  bad  gunners,  bad  torpedoists  and  very 
indifferent  engineers.  The  brute  virtue  of  courage  we  will  not 
deny  them,  but  for  other  qualities  we  look  in  vain.    At  the  Yalu 
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the  Japanese,  say  what  we  will,  performed  as  well  as  any  European 
fleet. 

On  land  their  achievements  have  been  just  as  wonderful. 
Theirs  is  no  barbarian  army,  plundering,  burning,  mutilating,  but 
a  force  which  in  self-restraint,  in  tenderness  towards  the  enemy, 
might  very  fairly  challenge  comparison  with  any  European  army. 
Once,  it  is  true,  they  showed  the  Tartar  in  their  horrible  excesses  at 
Port  Arthur.  Yet  in  common  justice  we  must  remember  that  they 
had  horrible  provocation,  and  that  most  Western  soldiers  would 
have  acted  as  savagely.  We  certainly  can  cast  no  stones — Badajoz, 
the  Indian  Mutiny,  recall  acts  of  reprisal  quite  as  bad.  As  a  rule 
the  Japanese  have  tended  their  enemies  carefully  and  spared  their 
lives  when  possible,  though  they  have  been  fighting  men  as  cruel 
and  treacherous  as  the  Afghan,  and  far  less  civilised.  The  Japanese 
commissariat  has  done  wonders,  and  there  seems  to  have  been  no 
want  of  supplies.  Let  us  recall  the  Abyssinian  expedition  when  we 
found  it  difficult  to  keep  a  handful  of  men  victualled — operating  in  a 
mountainous  country,  it  is  true,  but  perhaps  not  more  difficult  than 
Manchuria.  The  feat  which  we  performed  only  with  difficulty  and 
at  vast  expense  has  been  achieved  by  Japan  with  comparative  ease. 
She  is  near  to  her  armies  no  doubt,  but  her  various  forces  in  the 
field  are  far  more  considerable  than  our  one  little  expedition.  Then 
too  her  generals  have  proved  themselves  real  generals  and  have 
shown  true  strategical  insight  They  struck  at  the  points  which  a 
Moltke  would  have  selected,  and  not  Moltke  himself  could  have 
managed  the  business  better.  As  for  the  actual  fighting,  that  is  no 
test,  since  the  Chinese  always  bolt. 

Japan  has  then  an  army  the  courage  of  which  is  disputed  by  no 
one.  The  touching  story  of  the  bugler  who,  shot  through  the  body, 
blew  his  bugle  till  he  dropped  dead,  and  the  noble  speech  of  his 
father,  a  poor  Japanese  peasant,  show  the  spirit  of  the  people.  Let 
us  have  the  speech  in  Mr.  Norman's  words :  "  It  is  the  lot  of  all 
men  to  die.  My  son  had  to  die  some  time.  Instead  ,  of  falling 
asleep  in  a  comer  of  this  miserable  hovel,  unmoumed  save  by  a  few 
relatives,  he  has  fallen  on  the  field  of  honour  and  received  the  praise 
of  a  multitude  of  his  superiors.  Hence  his  mother  and  I  cannot 
look  upon  this  as  a  mournful  occasion.  We  rejoice  that  our  son 
has  been  loyal  to  Japan  even  to  the  point  of  shedding  his  blood  in 
defence  of  her  honour."  The  Japanese  soldier  is  led  by  men  who 
have  assimilated  the  tactics  and  strategy  of  the  West,  not  by 
blundering,  if  courageous,  chiefs.  We  look  in  vain  through  the 
history  of  the  East  for  such  an  army  ;  we  have  ourselves  overthrown 
brave  and  able  soldiers  in  the  Sikhs,  people  of  the  most  desperate 
courage  in  the  Ghoorkhas,  but  we  have  never  met  Sikhs  or 
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Ghoorkhas  armed  with  our  arms,  disciplined  with  our  discipline, 
organised  with  a  better  organisation  than  ours,  led  by  leaders  who 
knew  our  methods  of  attack  and  defence,  and  who,  knowing  them, 
had  made  them  their  own.  Heaven  grant  that  we  never  may !  We 
trust  the  Ghoorkha  to  give  a  good  account  of  the  ordinary  Russian 
Infantryman,  whose  equal  in  intelligence  and  devotion  he  is,  but  we 
give  him  English  officers.  And  shall  the  Japanese,  who  are  superior 
to  the  Russians  in  education,  who  are  now  trained  in  the  same  if 
not  a  better  school,  who  are  fired  by  a  patriotism  as  intense  and 
absorbing  as  his,  and  led  by  officers  who  are  the  equal  in  intelligence 
of  the  Russian — shall  they  prove  unequal  to  this  task  ?  Man  for 
man  I  believe  that  the  Japanese  would  give  as  good  an  account  of 
the  Russians  as  the  Turks,  also  Asiatics,  gave  at  Plevna. 

Our  belief  in  the  inborn  inferiority  of  the  Asiatic  has  received 
a  rude  shock,  for  which  Mr.  Pearson  prepared  us.  By  casting  Asia 
overboard  this  has  been  brought  about  It  is  not  a  feature  which 
can  easily  be  repeated.  Not  by  dallying  with  the  West  as  Siam  is 
doing  can  the  East  stand  up  to  Europe,  but  only  and  solely  by 
becoming  European.  It  is  a  vast  leap,  from  the  twilight  of 
barbarism  to  the  strong  day  of  civilisation,  and  States  which  attempt 
it  must  be  governed  by  the  ablest  and  most  determined  of  men. 
Otherwise  the  leap  will  land  them  in  a  bottomless  slough  of  half 
measures.  Europe  may  draw  its  breath  more  freely.  It  will  not 
have  to  dread  savage  hordes  ;  it  will  have  to  meet  in  the  field 
disciplined  and  humane  armies.  A  new  Zenghis  Khan  is  pre- 
doomed  to  failure,  but  a  Marshal  Yamagata  would  be  a  redoubt- 
able foe. 

We  have  seen  then  that  on  the  Pacific  there  is  now  a  strong 
power — ^Japan — a  power  which  must  be  courted  and  considered, 
whose  alliance  may  turn  the  scale  in  a  Western  struggle.  From 
North  to  South  she  will  dominate  the  China  Sea,  and  we  may  be 
sure  that  she  will  take  her  own  precautions  to  prevent  a  revanche 
by  China.  But  indeed  that  State  lies  so  pitiably  prone,  so  utterly 
helpless,  that  there  is  not  much  to  be  feared  from  it  There  is  no 
strong  central  government  to  resolutely  Europeanise,  and  the  hatred 
of  foreigners  is  so  bitter  that  any  effort  to  introduce  European 
customs  would  probably  shatter  the  great  column  of  clay.  Strate- 
gically, economically,  the  position  of  Japan  is  admirable.  She  is 
self-dependent,  which  England  is  not,  and  her  fleet  could  be 
destroyed  without  her  population  being  reduced  to  starvation. 
Like  England  one  coast  faces  the  ocean,  the  other  the  Continent, 
and  the  richest  part  and  most  populous  portion  of  the  Continent 
To  the  South  she  has  no  France,  but  islands  which  must  be  hers  if 
she  puts  out  her  hand,  for  Spain  and  Holland  could  not  fight  herein 
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her  own  seas.  And  these  islands  are  fertile  beyond  imagination, 
thinly  peopled,  and  capable  of  receiving  the  annual  increase  which 
Japan,  from  her  small  size,  cannot  support  One  danger  only  has 
she,  and  that  is  Russia  at  Vladivostock. 

Japan  is  poor,  no  doubt  Yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
purchasing  power  of  money  in  Japan  is  immense,  and  that  with  the 
exception  of  the  largest  ships  and  the  heaviest  guns  she  makes  all 
that  she  requires  at  home.  Moreover,  the  expansion  of  her  manu- 
facturing industries  in  the  past  decade  has  been  so  great,  and 
promises  to  be  so  much  greater  in  the  future,  that  she  will  quickly 
win  wealth.  She  has  the  cheapest  of  cheap  labour,  and  coal  without 
end.  Her  cottons  and  coal  are  already  displacing  English  and 
Indian  goods  in  the  Eastern  markets,  and  she  is  now  beginning  to 
make  cloth.  A  Yorkshire  mill  foreman  who  was  out  in  Tokio 
giving  instruction  in  cloth  manufacture  informed  me  that  the  energy 
and  acuteness  of  her  operatives  are  astonishing.  In  a  year  his  mill 
was  running  without  a  single  white.  Alas  for  Yorkshire,  and  alas 
for  England !  For  the  competition  of  the  East  in  industry  is  a  far 
more  serious  thing  than  even  its  competition  in  arms. 

What  is  to  be  our  attitude  towards  Japan  ?  Her  interests  are 
our  interests  ;  her  enemies  our  enemies.  In  no  point  do  we  come 
into  collision  with  her.  If  her  tone  is  at  present  not  too  friendly  to 
us  we  have  ourselves  to  thank,  but  luckily  there  is  no  mischief  done 
as  yet  Yet  there  soon  may  be.  For  what  is  the  meaning  of  the 
utterance  of  the  Government  press  in  this  country  and  of  our  own 
diplomatists,  that  we  are  acting  "  in  entire  accord  with  Russia  t 
This  Anglo-Russian  entente  is  indeed  a  new  lying  down  of  the  bear 
and  the  sheep,  in  which  the  British  sheep  will  have  to  look  very 
carefully  after  its  own  carcase.  As  far  as  I  can  see  its  meaning  is 
this — Russia  alone  cannot  pull  the  chestnuts  of  Eastern  Asia  out  of 
the  Japanese  fire  ;  she  is  therefore  going  to  make  use  of  our  fleet 
for  that  purpose.  We  want  no  chestnuts  ;  we  have  got  quite  enough 
of  the  world  on  our  hands  in  the  East,  but  we  shall  want  to  know 
the  reason  why  if  we  are  used  as  a  catspaw.  Russia  with  all  her 
professions  is  showing  us  no  excessive  friendliness,  and  that  this  is 
no  mere  ipse  dixity  let  the  student  of  the  Russian  press,  who  knows 
what  is  being  printed  in  it  give  evidence.  Not  a  word  goes  into  a 
Russian  newspaper  without  the  tacit  sanction  of  the  cen3orship,  and 
what  would  be  in  England  or  France  idle  philippics  assume  in 
Russia  a  very  grave  importance  for  this  reason,  that  the  Russian 
press  expresses  the  ideas  of  the  Russian  Government  The  Novoe 
Vremya  and  the  Moskowya  Viedetnosti  vie  with  each  other  in  their 
open  hostility  to  England.  It  was  not  many  weeks  since  we  smiled 
perhaps  over  one  of  their  utterances :  "  England  as  a  military  power 
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is  regarded  here  with  the  most  absolute  contempt"  Are  these  to 
be  our  allies  and  friends  ?  Yes,  "  England,  France,  and  Russia  are 
acting  hand  in  hand."  And  we  call  this  statesmanship !  The  one 
power  is  filibustering  in  our  African  territories  and  openly  an- 
nouncing that  it  will  make  us  smart  for  our  occupation  of  Egypt 
The  other  is  advancing  upon  India  by  sap  and  countermine,  and 
threatening  just  as  openly  that  it  will  some  day  relieve  us  of  our 
Eastern  Empire.    Truly  a  strange  alliance  ! 

Before  three  such  powers  Japan  must  recede,  but  she  will  fall 
back  sullenly  and  angrily.  And  as*oil,  vinegar,  and  water  cannot  mix, 
the  three  allies  must  part  company  immediately  after  that  result 
has  been  secured ;  after  Russia,  that  is  to  say,  has  been  firmly 
planted  upon  the  Pacific,  Japan  will  then  range  herself  on  the  side, 
either  of  England,  or  of  Russia  and  France,  who  will  be  ready 
enough  to  give  her  other  people's  goods  to  win  her  assistance.  If 
she  is  found  with  Russia  and  France  the  danger  of  our  position  will 
be  appalling.  In  the  East  we  shall  have  a  hostile  fleet  ready  to 
assail  our  China  squadron,  a  hostile  army  ready  to  descend  upon 
Hong-Kong,  Singapore  and  Australia.  What  resistance  the 
Australians  could  offer  it  is  hard  to  see.  Their  big  towns  are 
protected  by  forts,  but  behind  the  forts  is  only  a  handful  of  men. 
South  Australia  has  just  given  up  its  militia,  instead  of  making  it 
efficient,  because  "  England's  sea  power  protects  her."  Let  Austra- 
lians remember  that  England's  sea  power  cannot  protect  them  if 
we  have  to  fight  France  and  Russia,  let  alone  Japan.  It  cannot 
protect  them  because  it  is  not  strong  enough  to  stretch  a  thin  long 
line  everywhere  ineffective  and  it  must  necessarily  be  used  first  to 
secure  those  who  pay  for  it  When  Australians  contribute  their 
fair  share  to  the  bill  they  may  jettison  their  militia.  They  have 
now  a  powerful  neighbour  at  Formosa,  no  very  great  distance  away, 
and  if  this  neighbour  moves  in  the  line  of  least  resistance,  she  will 
come  nearer  still  to  them. 

Is  it  not  then  a  matter  of  absolute  necessity  that  we  should 
make  up  our  minds  to  back  Japan  ?  We  shall  gain  an  Asiatic  ally, 
but  a  grateful  and  a  formidable  one,  a  sea  power  like  ourselves,  able 
therefore  to  relieve  us  of  the  need  of  maintaining  a  great  squadron 
in  the  China  Sea.  The  gain  of  one  ironclad  of  the  first  class  and 
many  cruisers  would  alone  justify  such  a  course  on  our  part  But 
we  shall  further  have  the  resolute  support  of  Japan  on  the  Asiatic 
continent  where  new  problems  of  the  utmost  importance  will  have 
to  be  solved  in  the  very  near  future.  If  Russia  lays  her  claws  upon 
Chinese  Turkistan  and  Eastern  Thibet,  she  will  turn  our  Indian 
flank.  Such  a  move  she  is  very  likely  to  make,  but  she  will  not 
make  it  if  it  means  the  loss  of  her  Pacific  seaboard.    Nor  will  the 
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Japanese  fleet  in  the  background  be  a  less  healthy  deterrent  to 
French  exploits  in  Siam.  We  already  must  count  France  and 
Russia  as  enemies,  if  we  are  to  speak  out  what  every  honest 
Englishman  knows  in  his  heart  We  shall  not  estrange  them  by 
our  Japanese  alliance  for  they  are  estranged  already.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  we  operate  against  Japan  we  make  her  a  possible 
enemy.  But  if  we  ally  ourselves  with  her,  what  is  to  be  our  quid 
pro  quo  ?  Obviously  that  she  shall  keep  the  Liaotung  peninsula,  and 
what  Chinese  islands  she  likes  in  the  China  Sea.  These  she  has 
fairly  won.  Russia  can  take  the  north  of  Manchuria,  and  France 
can  rectify  her  Tonkin  frontier.  Let  us  have  a  free  hand  in  Thibet, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  annexing,  but  to  obtain  a  buffer  state  on  the 
north-east  of  India.  And  if  the  West  will  combine  at  all  it  may 
very  well  combine  now  to  compel  China  to  open  the  interior  to 
trade.  We  had  also  better  inform  the  Celestials  that  there  must  be 
no  more  murdering  of  missionaries.  If  Russia  and  France  will  not 
agree  to  these  terms,  which  well  may  be  put  forward  by  Japan, 
we  will  plainly  tell  these  powers  that  so  far  from  coercing  the 
Japanese,  Admiral  Freemantle's  fleet  has  orders  to  act  with  them. 
That  will  be  the  end  of  the  business.  Doubtless  there  will  be 
columns  of  abuse  showered  upon  perfidious  Albion  by  the  Parisian 
professors  in  the  art  of  c/iantage.  But  as  this  will  happen  whatever 
we  do  it  does  not  matter  much  to  us.  The  preservation  of  our 
Empire  should  be  the  keynote  of  our  policy :  we  do  not  desire  to 
play  second  fiddle  to  our  avowed  enemies.  Nor  shall  we  act 
wrongfully ;  our  alliance  will  be  a  defensive  one,  and  we  who  are  so 
unscrupulously  menaced  may  surely  guard  our  own  house.  Only 
let  us  make  up  our  minds. 

The  latter  end  of  China  is  hard  to  foretell.  Perhaps  the  north 
will  be  eaten  up  bit  by  bit  by  Russia,  whilst  the  south  will  break 
up  into  a  series  of  independent  states.  In  any  case  China  must 
lose  heavily  to  every  one.  Her  collapse  was  quite  as  astounding  a 
feature  as  Japan's  success,  and  points  to  widespread  corruption  in 
her  administration  and  a  hopeless  inferiority  in  national  character. 
She  is  so  barbarous  and  retrograde  a  state  that  her  eclipse  is  rather 
a  benefit  than  a  calamity  to  mankind.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
Japan  may  lay  her  hands  upon  her  and  organise  her  Japanese-wise. 
If  Japan  did  this  the  danger  to  Europe  would  be  extreme,  but  I  do 
not  think  that  Japanese  statesmen  have  any  such  intention,  in 
spite  of  Count  Okuma's  vapourings,  as  it  would  be  a  task  of  the 
extremest  magnitude.  The  Chinese,  notwithstanding  their  faults, 
are  good  workmen,  and  were  approved  by  General  Gordon  as 
coiucigeous,  but  China  is  too  vast  and  loosely  compacted  a  state  to 
change  readily.    We  may  congratulate  ourselves  upon  the  fact  that 
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it  was  Japan  and  not  Russia  which  exposed  the  weakness  of  our 
presumed  ally.  And  there  is  an  undoubted  moral  to  be  drawn 
from  the  contest,  which  is,  that  previous  preparation  and  organisa- 
tion are  necessary  for  success  in  war.  Once  more  we  see  clearly 
what  1870-71  should  have  taught  us,  that  mistakes  in  peace,  care- 
lessness and  indifference  to  national  interest,  spell  defeat  in  the 
struggle.    England  has  need  of  foresight  and  determination. 


H.  W.  Wilson. 


THE  MADAGASCAR  EXPEDITION. 
By  Captain  Pasfield  Oliver. 


I. — THE  occupation  OF  TAMATAVE. 


The  occupation  of  Tamatave,  the  eastern  base  of  operations  in 
Madagascar,  was  effected  by  the  avant-garde  of  the  Naval  Brigade 
under  Commodore  Bienaim6  in  a  very  business-like  fashion,  as 
already  briefly  mentioned  in  the  February  number  of  the  UNITED 
Service  Magazine.  The  programme  had  been  so  well  arranged 
beforehand  that  not  a  single  hitch  in  the  operation  was  experienced. 
Everything  was  done  in  a  most  methodical  cut-and-dried  style. 
The  order  for  the  immediate  mobilisation  of  all  the  available 
Infantry  of  Marine  belonging  to  Reunion,  was  brought  by  the 
Dupetit  ThotiarSy  upon  which  the  Members  of  Council  in  the 
island  were  convoked,  and  a  Committee  of  Defence  formed,  which, 
on  the  arrival  of  the  mail-steamer,  the  Peiho,  of  the  Messageries 
Kne,  requisitioned  that  vessel  and  caused  it  to  be  prepared  for  the 
reception  of  troops  on  board ;  moreover,  some  heavy  guns  be- 
longing to  the  Marine  Artillery  were  also  shipped  and  mounted 
ready  for  action.  As  soon  as  possible  after  the  Papin  had  come  in 
with  the  orders  to  despatch  the  expedition,  the  four  companies  of 
the  Reunion  battalion,  under  Colonel  de  Giovellina,  embarked,  the 
stores,  tents,  and  ammunition,  put  on  board,  and  by  5  P.M.  on  the 
3rd  December,  the  avant-garde  of  the  expedition  steamed  away 
from  the  Point  des  Galets,  reaching  the  roadstead  inside  the  coral 
banks  off  Tamatave  at  6  A.M.  on  the  5th  December.  Commander 
Dromb6,  on  reporting  his  arrival  to  the  Commodore,  was  ordered 
to  take  up  the  station  allotted  to  his  steamer,  now  transformed  into 
a  man-of-war,  in  line  with  the  Primauguet  and  the  Hugony  which 
together  with  the  Dupetit  Thouars  were  moored  in  a  favourable 
position  for  commanding  the  Hova  fort  and  the  town.  M.  Le 
Myre  de  Vilers  was  still  on  shore  and  delayed  the  commencement 
of  hostilities  until  the  loth  ;  no  communication  being  meanwhile 
allowed  with  the  shore.     It  was  perfectly  well-known  that  no 
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resistance  was  intended  by  the  Hovas  ;  but  it  was  necessary  to  be 
prepared  for  all  contingencies,  inasmuch  as  the  Governor  of 
Tamatave  had  merely  retired  within  the  extensive  lines  of  Farafatra. 
but  seven  kilometres  nearly  due  west,  inland,  from  the  landing-place  ; 
and,  moreover,  there  was  a  large  mixed  assembly  of  Betsimisaraka 
and  other  non-combatant  natives,  who  would  be  ready  to  create  a 
scare  by  firing  huts  in  order  to  do  a  little  pillaging  on  their  own 
account  if  the  least  chance  were  afforded  them. 

No  message  arriving  to  announce  the  submission  of  Raini- 
laiarivony,  at  6  A.M.  on  the  I2th  December,  the  Papin  brought  the 
order  for  the  troops  to  take  possession.  Whereupon  the  Commo- 
dore sent  to  the  Hova  battery  notice  that  unless  it  was  evacuated 
by  7  A.M.  the  work  would  be  shelled.  Promptly  at  six  bells  a  shell 
was  burst  in  correct  fashion  right  over  the  fort,  followed  by  another 
to  the  right  of  it,  and  another  to  the  left  of  it^pro  formd — a  mere 
notice  to  quit.  The  white  flag  of  the  Hovas  had  been  promptly 
drawn  down  by  the  last  of  the  garrison  left  for  that  sole  purpose  ; 
and  three  of  the  companies  of  Marine  Infantry  under  Chef  de 
bataillon  Cluzel  rapidly  debarked  on  shore  near  the  Custom-house. 
Two  companies  rapidly  proceeded  to  secure  the  line  of  defence, 
across  the  neck  of  land  from  the  Poste  des  Dames  on  the  sand 
dunes  to  the  south  to  the  Poste  du  Mamelon  Vert  on  the  north, 
which  had  been  adopted,  in  the  first  instance,  by  Admiral  Pierre 
in  1883.  Commodore  Bienaime,  himself,  and  Colonel  de  Giovellina 
at  the  same  time  entered  the  Hova  battery — the  same  circular 
work  which  was  the  scene  of  the  disaster  in  1845 — and  took 
possession  of  the  headquarters  of  Governor  Rainandrianampandry. 

Already  the  Creoles,  and  "other  French  native  allies,"  com- 
menced to  pilfer  the  remnants  left  behind  in  the  deserted  huts  of 
the  Hovas,  but  the  "marsouins"  themselves  behaved  with  the 
greatest  order  and  humanity.  The  townspeople,  including  a  large 
number  of  British  subjects,  were  treated  throughout  with  the 
utmost  consideration. 

As  soon  as  the  line  commanding  the  approach  to  the  town  had 
been  occupied,  all  ingress  and  egress  were  forbidden,  and  notices 
proclaiming  a  state  of  siege  were  posted,  and  of  course  the  cost  of 
provisions  rose  to  famine  prices.  On  the  following  days  strong 
working  parties  of  sailors  were  landed,  the  entrenchments  along  the 
line  of  defence  were  dug,  parapets  and  shelters  thrown  up,  and 
wire  entanglements,  abattis,  and  stockades,  placed  much  as  they 
were  in  the  former  campaign.  Several  houses  which  could  be 
utilised  for  defence  were  requisitioned,  and  the  place  was  rendered 
safe  from  any  surprise  attack  that  might  have  been  meditated  by 
the  Hovas  inland. 
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It  was  not  until  the  27th'  December  that  the  French  plenipo- 
tentiary, having  concluded  his  disagreeable  task,  handed  over  the 
conduct  of  French  affairs  in  the  African  island,  pro  tern.,  to  Commo- 
dore Bienaim^  who  was  thus  left  as  representative  of  France  in 
the  Protectorate.  M.  Le  Myre  de  Vilers  now  embarked  on  board 
the  mail-steamer  Peiho  (whose  captain,  M.  Dromb^  has  since  been 
decorated  for  the  invaluable  services  he  rendered  in  successfully 
transporting  and  disembarking  the  avant-garde  of  the  expedition 
at  the  minor  base  of  operations),  taking  with  him  a  valuable  ally 
in  the  Jesuit  Father  Roblet,  the  well-known  and  accomplished 
cartographer,  who  has  surveyed,  triangulated,  and  mapped  in 
detail  extended  portions  of  the  interior  of  the  island,  during  the 
thirty-two  years  that  he  has  spent  on  the  soil  of  Madagascar. 

An  inspection  of  the  accompanying  map  will  give  some  idea  of 
the  relative  position  which  was  occupied  by  Commodore  Bienaim^'s 
force  at  Tamatave,  and  by  the  Hova  troops  under  Prince  Rama- 
hatra.  It  will  be  observed  that,  taking  the  fort  of  Tamatave  as  a 
centre,  six  miles  to  the  north  of  the  French  base,  at  Vohidotra,  is 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Ivolina  ;  while  six  miles  south  is  the 
embouchure  of  the  larger  river  Hivondro.  Between  these  two 
extremities  extends  a  plain  of  low  sandy  dunes,  (lying  parallel  to 
the  sea  coast,  in  long  lines)  between  which  are  flats  of  alluvium, 
which  are  more  or  less  morasses  during  the  rainy  season.  In  fact, 
the  whole  of  this  plain  is  a  species  of  delta  between  the  spurs  of 
low  hills,  which  range,  forming  almost  a  shallow  amphitheatre 
around  the  western  circumference  of  this  flat-land  at  a  distance  of 
from  four  to  five  miles  from  the  spit  on  which  Tamatave  stands. 
Between  these  spurs  numerous  streams  and  watercourses  flow 
eastward,  their  waters  collecting  in  somewhat  deep  and  stagnant 
lagoons  which  form  an  almost  insuperable  obstacle  and  canal 
along  their  base.  Half  of  these  streams  and  lagoons  find  their 
way  to  the  sea  north  by  way  of  the  so-called  Blackwater  (Rano- 
mainty)  at  Vohidotra,  whilst  the  other  moiety  drains  into  the 
southern  exit  of  the  Hivondro.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
these  coast  channels,  morasses,  and  lagoons  form  a  link  in  a  series 
of  such  canals  (expanding,  south  of  Hivondro,  into  large  lakes) 
extending  many  hundred  miles  down  the  east  coast  of  Madagascar. 
The  hills  from  the  Ivohilena  to  the  Hivondro  are  now  held  by  the 
Hova  forces,  and  the  naturally  strong  position  has  been  systemati- 
cally strengthened  by  a  series  of  entrenchments,  which,  in  the 
hands  of  an  obstinate  foe,  if  well  supplied  with  ammunition  and 
commissariat  stores,  ought  to  prove  a  very  serious  obstacle  to  all 
egress  from  Tamatave.  Indeed,  had  their  enemy  such  artillery  as 
the  French  have  at  their  disposal  on  board  the  Primangiiet  and  her 
VOL,  cxxxn.  o 
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consorts,  Tamatave  itself  and  the  anchorage  would  be  at  the  mercy 
of  the  Hova  incendiary  projectiles.  Fortunately  for  Captain 
Bienaim6,  the  only  three  pieces  of  artillery  which  have,  as  yet. 
been  mounted  by  the  Malagasy  gunners  are  of  a  somewhat 
obsolete  type. 

It  will  be  observed  that  where  the  local  watershed  divides  the 
Ranomainty  and  its  influents  flowing  north  from  the  waters  of 
the  Vorinkina  to  the  south,  at  the  isthmus  marked  Ampanalana 
Ampancdana'  signifies  an  'isthmus'),  is  the  only  access  to  the 
position  in  rear  of  the  canals  which  can  be  reached  without  having 
to  cross  any  stream.  Such  streams  being  as  a  rule  inhabited  by 
crocodiles  in  some  numbers,  which  are  both  bold  and  rapacious,  are 
to  be  crossed  on  foot  only  at  these  fords.  This  entrance  has  been 
ck>sed  by  an  intrenchment,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  centre  of 
the  Hova  lines  ;  although  the  headquarters  of  Prince  Ramahatra 
«eem  to  be  established  at  Manjakandrianambona,  or  Farafatra, 
5ome  two  and  a  half  miles  to  the  north,  in  rear  of  the  Ranomainty-, 
and  almost  directly  opposite  the  fort  and  spit  of  Tamatave,  an 
entirely  open  plain  lying  betw  een  these  two  positions.  The  earth- 
works and  stockades  erected  by  the  Hovas  in  the  former  Franco- 
Hova  campaign,  have  apparently  been  strengthened  and  added  to. 
At  the  same  distance  south,  across  the  re-entering  angle  formed  by 
the  bend  of  the  Vorinkina,  is  the  work  and  cantonment  of  Sahamafy 
(the  scene  of  Admiral  Miot's  repulse  on  the  loth  September,  1885). 
which  guards  the  ford  at  this  comer.  The  only  two  other  fordable 
points  throughout  the  entire  length  of  these  long  channels  are 
at  Farafatra  (or  rather  at  Amborimanja,  close  by),  and  again  at 
Ampassimandorona,  opposite  Ambodilavona,  a  village  destroyed 
so  as  not  to  afford  cover  to  an  attacking  party. 

The  ordnance  brought  by  the  Peiho  having  been  mounted 
on  the  old  Hova  fort,  and  in  the  battery  at  the  rear  of  the 
Poste  des  Dames^  in  order  to  draw  a  return  fire  from  the  Hovas,  on 
the  28th  December,  Commodore  Bienaimd  opened  fire  with 
melinite  projectiles  on  the  principal  works  within  range  of  his  5i-in. 
guns,  viz.,  those  at  Soanierana,  Telegamalana  and  Manjakandrian- 
ambona. From  8  A.M.  to  9.15,  a  steady  fire  was  kept  up.  Whilst 
the  DupetiUThonars  seems  to  have  steamed,  outside  the  roadstead, 
to  near  Hivondro — as  it  is  reported  that  her  guns  "enfiladed"  the 
Hova  works — the  Primauguet  shelled  the  front  of  the  principal  work, 
and  tiie  Papin  searched  with  her  fire  the  ravines  and  coverts 
among  the  hills,  whence  it  was  reported  that  many  men  in  white 
lambas  could  be  seen  to  disappear.  This  demonstration  was  to 
cover  a  reconnaissance  made  by  Colonel  Colona  de  Giovellina  and 
his  staff*  officer,  Capitaine  Lavoisot,  who  took  out  a  company  of 
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Infantiy  of  Marine  together  with  two  field-pieces  (80  mm.)  along  the 
course  of  the  Manangaresa  to  the  Plain  of  Betainomby.  At  9.30 
these  two  field-guns  opened  fire  on  the  village  of  Analarona  (sic) 
(Tanandana  ?).  Sub-Lieutenant  Durand,  attached  for  intelligence 
service,  accompanied  this  reconnoitring  party.  A  few  shots  having 
been  fired  from  Manjakandrianambona,  to  show  that  the  Hovas  had 
observed  the  approach  of  this  party,  and  were  on  the  alert,  the 
French  Commandant  retired  his  column  within  the  French  lines. 

Other  more  serious  business  soon  occupied  the  attention  of 
M.  de  Giovellina,  for,  as  soon  as  the  supply  of  fresh  vegetables  and 
meat,  for  which  Tamatave  is  dependent  on  the  neighbouring 
villages,  had  been  cut  off,  sickness  broke  out  in  the  town,  and  a 
virulent  epidemic  of  small-pox  appeared  among  the  natives 
remaining  within  the  lines.  This,  together  with  the  malarial  fever, 
which  is  endemic  to  this  coast,  very  shortly  put  a  certain  percentage 
of  the  invaders  into  hospital.  That  time-honoured  defender  of  the 
Malagasy  shore,  General  Tazo,  had  already  caused  far  more 
casualties  among  the  French  than  those  far  inferior,  far  less  fatal 
weapons,  the  5i-in.  BL.  guns,  and  the  Lebel  rifle,  had  been  able  to 
effect  in  .  the  ranks  of  the  much-despised  Hova  army.  Alas !  le 
vieux  sang  gaulois  qui  coule  dans  les  veines  de  nos  braves  petits 
soldats,  si  endurants  et  si  d^vou^s,"*  as  General  Zurlinden  tells  us, 
is  not  proof  against  the  poisonous  germs  of  variole  and  malaria. 
However,  as  money  is  no  object  during  this  expedition,  a  relief 
service  was  promptly  formed,  by  which  frequent  communication  at 
regular  intervals  was  established  with  Reunion.  At  Reunion  there 
are  large  sanitoria,  at  least  two  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea  ;  of  Salazie  and  Saint  Franqois  under  the  north-eastern  slopes 
of  the  Piton  des  Neiges,  and  here  the  invalids  from  Madagascar  will 
be  able  to  obtain  renewed  health.  All  the  same,  the  strength  of 
the  Tamatave  garrison,  which,  on  the  ist  January,  1895,  numbered 
450  Marine  Infantiy,  with  67  Artillery  of  Marine,  must  have  been 
considerably  reduced  by  casualties  in  hospital.  According  to  the 
correspondent  of  one  French  journal,  Le  Petit  Parisien^  several 
deaths  had  already  occurred,  and  upwards  of  1 50  cases  were  on  the 
sick  list.  As  usual,  no  official  bulletins  are  issued  by  the  Govern- 
ment, whose  organs,  however,  report  the  sanitary  state  of  the 
Tamatave  garrison  to  be  satis faisantr  Nevertheless,  urgent 
demands  for  reinforcements  have  been  made  by  the  Colonel  Com- 
manding. 

On  the  23rd  January,  the  Hovas  opened  fire  from  their  three 
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pieces  of  ordnance,  X^'o  of  which  were  observed  to  be  mounted  in 
the  "  fort "  of  Manjakandrianambona,  and  the  third  *  in  a  work  on 
one  side  of  it  The  projectiles  are  reported  to  have  fallen 
short  of  the  French  lines  by  at  least  500  yards.  The  Sj-in.  gun  in 
the  French  battery  and  the  Papin  replied  with  good  effect,  three 
or  four  melinite  shells  being  among  the  projectiles  employed. 
According  to  Libert^,  the  Hovas  have  thrown  forward  advanced 
works  to  within  4  kilometres  of  the  French  lines.  Should  they  be 
able  to  maintain  one  of  their  heavy  guns  so  far  in  front,  they  must 
be  able  to  send  shells  into  Tamatave.  It  appears  that  some  Hova 
gunners  had  arrived  at  Farafatra,  and  this  demonstration  of  the 
23rd  January  was  by  way  of  an  experiment  by  Ramahatra.  On 
the  30th  January  a  company  of  "  marsouins  "  again  proceeded  along 
the  bar  of  sand  inside  the  Manangara  lagoon  for  some  distance 
towards  Anjolokafa,  and  Hivondro.  The  reconnaissance  was  unin- 
terrupted, and  advanced  sufficiently  near  to  observe  that  the  move- 
ments of  the  Hovas  were  being  directed  by  a  "  vazaha,"  either  a  Creole 
or  a  European.  And,  on  the  following  day,  in  order  to  disturb  the 
Hovas.  who  were  busily  employed  in  strengthening  their  defences, 
:some  more  shells  were  thrown  at  these  points,  which  alerte  was 
replied  to  by  a  few  rounds  from  the  Malagasy  Artillery,  all,  by 
French  report,  falling  far  short 

On  the  5th  February,  at  6  A.M.,  Commandant  Giovanella  hotly 
<annonaded  the  works  to  the  south  and  east  of  Farafatra,  and  on 
the  next  day  a  stronger  reconnaissance  was  sent  out — consisting  of 
-a  brigadier's  escort  of  moimted  gendarmerie,  the  two  field-pieces 
together  with  half  a  company  of  infantry — as  far  as  Amparasan- 
tany.  Here  the  two  field-guns  were  brought  into  action,  and 
directed  on  an  ancient  work  of  Radama  I.,  Miandrifanjakana, 
which  was  speedily  "  demolished "  by  a  few  shells,  or,  at  least, 
rendered  untenable,  in  order  to  prevent  the  Hovas,  who  might  have 
been  enboldened  by  inaction,  from  establishing  an  advanced  post 
there.  The  French  again  opened  fire  on  the  Hova  lines  on  the 
20th  and  21st  February,  without  eliciting  any  reply.  The  French 
troops  are  all  outside  the  town  of  Tamatave,  quartered  in  huts 
which  have  been  constructed  in  rear  of  the  line  of  defence.  Their 
outposts  have  been  subjected  to  several  attacks  by  night  throughout 
March.  On  the  2nd  April  the  Papin  and  Dupetit  Thouars  again 
shelled  the  Hova  position. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  Tamatave,  it  may  be  as  well  to 
make  a  few  remarks  on  the  forthcoming  advance  against  Imerina, 
from  this,  the  eastern  and  secondary  base  of  operations.  Premising 


•  Possibly  the  4-irch  Canet  grn  which  was  formerly  on  board  the  Ambohimanga. 
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that  the  Colonial  Brigade,  under  General  Voyron,  will  first  have  to 
drive  Prince  Ramahatra  from  his  position  commanding  the  passage 
of  the  Hivondro  ;  the  eastern  division  of  the  expedition  will  have 
to  make  its  way  south  along  the  seashore  by  the  regular  route, 
shown  in  the  accompanying  map,  as  far  as  Andovoranto.  It  is 
extremely  improbable  that  (once  the  Hovas  have  been  thoroughly 
disposed  of  at  Farafatra)  the  Malagasy  troops  will  make  any  stand, 
or  oppose  any  obstacle  to  this  march  by  the  coast  The  track  lies 
almost  wholly  <mi  the  beach  between  the  lakes  or  lagoon  channels 
and  the  ocean,  and  this  line  of  inland  navigation,  which  can  be 
utilised  for  the  conveyance  of  stores  ill  shallow  boats  and  native 
pirogues,  actually  continues,  with  merely  a  few  portages  here  and 
there,  right  away  south  as  far  as  Mananjara«  Many  years  ago, 
Major-General  W,  Rooke,  when  a  captain^  traversed  this  waterway 
by  boat,  in  company  with  Mr.  Hewitt  of  the  Ordnance  Department, 
from  Tamatave  to  Mananjara  and  back,  without  any  difficulties 
excepting  those  met  with  from  attacks  of  fever. 

So  also,  on  arriving  at  Andovoranto,  boats  will  be  of  great 
service  in  ascending  the  Iharoka  river ;  but  it  is  possible  that  the 
Hovas  may  have  prepared  a  position  near  Vohibohazo  to  obstruct 
this  passage  by  water.  The  fort  of  Tanimandry  will  hardly  be 
defended,  as  it  is  well  within  reach  of  the  guns  of  the  Dupetit  Thotmrs 
and  Papin.  By  the  i^eport  of  the  late  Admiral  Gore-Jones,  the 
distances  of  the  various  stages  made  by  him  on  his  mission  along 
this  section  of  his  journey  in  June,  1 881,  in  filanzan  : — 

Estimated  distance. 
Miles. 

1.  Tamatave  to  Hivondro  i  hour  45  minutes     .    •  8 

2.  Hivondro  to  Ankarefo  2  hours  38     „         .    .  14 

f  Ankarefo  to  Andranokoditra  .    .    •  4    „     5     „  \ 
lAndranokoditra  to  Ampantomaisina  .  I.  „    30  /  '  * 

4.  Ampantomaisina  to  Andovoranto  •    •  5    „   45     m  .    .  20 

Total  64 

Point  to  point  direct  distances  of  above  stages  are  6}  miles,  ii  miles,  21  miles»  and 
i8|  miles ;  total  56I  miles,  which  shows  how  little  deviation  the  track  makes  from  the 
actual  line. 

II. — OCCUPATION  OF  MOJANGA. 

Commodore  Bienaim^  left  Tamatave  in  the  flag-ship  on  the 
29th  December,  and  proceeded  to  Diego-Suarez,  which  garrison 
had  already  been  placed,  by  his  orders,  in  a  state  of  siege. 
M,  Froger,  the  civil  Governor,  was  superseded,  and  retired  to  the 
island  of  Ste.  Marie,  whilst  the  Commodore  embarked  four  hundred 
men  on  board  the  Rovtanc/ie,  and  requisitioned  all  the  inatMel  and 
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naval  stores  belonging  to  the  Soci^te  Graineterie  fran^aise,  besides 
occupying  the  factory  of  that  company  at  some  distance  from  the 
French  headquarters  at  Antsirane,  in  the  cul  de  sac,  Gallois. 
Captain  Jacquemin,  at  the  head  of  a  detachment  of  Sakalava 
tirailleurs,  had  seized  the  Hova  Customs  Station,  which  is  just 
outside  the  French  limit  at  Antanamitarana,  nine  miles  south  of 
Antsirane,  which  is  close  to  the  Douane  fran^aise,  and  commanded 
by  the  French  redoubt  on  Mahatsinjoarivo,  which  work  is  con- 
nected  by  a  Decauville  tram-line  with  the  Port  de  la  Ni^vre.  The 
Malagasy,  who  hold  the  strong  fort  of  Ambohimarina,  on  a  high 
scarped  mountain — a  rock  fortress,  lately  strengthened  by  an 
extensive  series  of  entrenchments,  within  but  fourteen  miles  of 
Antsirane,  with  a  force  of  (it  is  said)  some  four  thousand  men,  sent 
out  a  party,  which,  by  way  of  reprisal,  set  fire  to  the  village  of 
Betahitra,'  well  within  range  of  the  French  redoubt  Mahatsinjoarivo, 
the  fire  from  which  prevented  any  nearer  approach.  The  former 
editor  of  The  Madagascar  News,  Mr.  Tacchi,  a  well-known  English 
•resident  of  Antananarivo,  was  lately  in  Ambohimarina,  and  may 
possibly  be  remaining  there.  He  is  a  shrewd  observer,  and  there- 
fore any  correspondence  which  he  may  be  able  to  transmit  to 
Europe  must  prove  interesting. 

The  Commodore,  having  embarked  two  companies  of  the 
Diego-Suarez  battalion  of  two  hundred  men  each,  and  one 
hundred  artillerymen  with  two  guns  of  80  mm.,  on  the  Ranee  and 
Romanche  avisos,  steamed  off  to  Mojanga,  where  the  western 
division  of  his  squadron,  consisting  of  the  Hugon,  the  Lynx,  the 
M^tiore,  and  the  Dumont  d  Urville  had  already  preceded  him.  On 
the  1 6th  January,  the  Primaugnet  reached  Mojanga,  prepared  to 
take  possession  of  that  port  in  due  form,  for  the  Commodore  had 
strictly  enjoined  Commandant  Denis  not  to  take  any  steps  before 
his  arrival.  Commandant  Denis,  however,  having  an  independent 
command,  was  determined- to  make  the  best  of  it,  and  have  the 
glory  of  taking  Mojanga  before  his  senior  officer  could  deprive  him 
of  that  honour.  Accordingly,  on  the  pretext  of  the  insolence  of  the 
Hovas — five  French  shopkeepers,  moreover,  having  refused  to  pay 
duty  to  the  Hova  Custom-house — Commandant  Denis's  small 
squadron  of  four  ships  had  gallantly  shelled  the  Hova  fort,  between 
II  A.M.  and  noon,  on  the  14th  January ;  although  this  said  fort  on 
the  Point  Anorombato,  as  well  as  the  Hova  Governor's  "  Rova  "  on 
the  hill  in  rear  of  it,  outside  the  town,  had  been  evacuated  since 
9  A.M.  the  same  date.  The  infantry  were  landed  on  the  i6th  to 
take  possession  ;  and  the  Lynx,  reconnoitering  the  Hova  station 
at  Ambohitsaomby,  some  distance  to  the  south,  reported  that 
position,  as  well  as  the  coast  battery  beneath  it,  to  be  likewise 
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vacated  and  dismantled.  The  Mit^ore  was  forthwith  despatched 
away  to  seize  the  well-known  island  of  Nosy-V^y.  Nosy-V^y  is  a 
heap  of  sand  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  length  by  one  quarter  in 
breadth,  surrounded  by  a  coral  reef  (inhabited  by  French  and 
English  traders,  with  about  sixty  native  families),  and  situated  but 
three  and  a  half  miles  north-west  of  Point  Anakao  on  the  mainland, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  great  river  Onilahy,  whose  embouchure  is 
better  known  as  St  Augustine's  Bay,  on  the  south-west  coast  of 
Madagascar,  in  latitude  23°  30'.  It  is  therefore  several  hundred 
miles  south  of  Mojanga.  This  island  is  well  known  to  Europeans, 
and  has  been  in  the  hands  of  Captain  Mac6,  a  Bourbon  trader,  for 
many  years.  Captain  Aldrich,  R.N.  (then  commanding  H.M.S. 
Fardon)  took  Fathers  Perry  and  Sidgreaves,  S.J.,  of  Stonyhurst 
Observatory,  to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus  at  this  locality  in 
December,  1882. 

The  Mit^ore  is  reported  to  have  brought  forty-five  prisoners 
from  this  island  back  to  Mojanga.  These  were  probably  deported 
for  the  safety  of  the  Europeans  established  in  Nosy-V^y.  As  the 
inhabitants  of  this  sandy  islet  depend  for  fresh  water  on  supplies 
from  the  mainland,  their  situation  might  be  precarious  were  it  not 
that  the  traders  are  on  good  terms  with  the  Veso  and  Sakalavas  at 
Tullear  and  on  the  coast  generally. 

There  had  been  a  stockaded  camp  of  Hovas  at  Amparangidro, 
on  the  height  above  Marohago  and  the  little  stream  of  Ambato- 
lampy,  some  six  miles  south  of  Mojanga ;  this,  after  a  reconnai- 
sance,  was  occupied  by  a  detachment  of  Infantry  on  the  28th 
February;  but  it  has  been  reported,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
Ambohitsaomby,  the  stockade  which  had  been  abandoned  after  the 
first  landing  of  the  French  troops  on  the  25th  January,  had  been 
reoccupied  by  the  Hovas,  who  must  have  long  since  retreated. 

General  Metzinger  and  his  staff,  together  with  the  2nd  Battalion 
of  the  3rd  Regiment  of  Algerian  Tirailleurs,  who  left  Phillippeville 
in  the  Sliamrock  on  the  6th  February,  reached  Mojanga  on  the 
28th  February ;  and  as  soon  as  he  has  made  arrangements  for  the 
disembarkation,  we  may  expect  to  hear  of  a  rapid  dash  being  made 
against  Marovoay,  which  post  commands  the  delta  of  the  Bet- 
siboka  River.  This  place  is  defended  by  three  batteries,  two  of 
which  are  casemated  ;  but  as  it  can  be  shelled  from  the  channel  of 
Ambatokely,  there  ought  to  be  no  diflSculty  in  silencing  the  guns 
previous  to  carrying  the  position  by  assault.  The  batteries  at  the 
mouth  of  this  channel,  likewise,  should  give  no  serious  trouble. 

The  relative  position  to  be  assumed  by  the  military  and  naval 
services  during  the  progress  of  the  Madagascar  expedition  must 
necessarily  prove  of  interest  to  officers  on  this  side  the  Channel, 
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for  combined  operations  are  naturally  of  frequent  recurrence  in  the 
history  of  an  insular  and  colonial  power.  Admiral  Besnard's  recent 
instructions^  therefore,  on  this  subject^  may  be  given  in  extenso^  as 
addressed  to  the  Commandant  of  the  Naval  Division  of  the  Indian 
Ocean : — 

"  General  Metzinger  has  the  rig^t  of  command  and  requisition 
over  vessels  of  the  naval  division  in  all  cases  which,  require  their 
co-operation  with  the  military  and  other  movements  of  the 
advanced  guard  of  the  exf>editionary  corps,  either  at  Mojanga  or 
at  any  other  point  of  Malagasy  territory  which  it  may  suit  the 
views  of  General  Metzinger  to  occupy.  You  will  receive  from  that 
General  Officer  a  permanent  delegation  to  direct  the  operations  of 
partial  bjockade,  of  seizure  of  contraband  of  war,  of  police  work 
within  territorial  waters,  of  surveillance  on  the  high  seas,  and  of 
assuring  the  security  and  victualling  of  Tamatave,  Diego-Suarez, 
and  all  other  points  of  coast  which  General  Metzinger  may  judge 
necessary  to  have  occupied  without  being  personally  present. 

"You  are  authorised  to  correspond  direct  with  the  Naval 
department  in  all  matters  concerning  supply  for  your  personnel, 
mat^riel^  stores,  etc.,  and  in  the  event  of  any  accident  at  sea  which 
may  require  immediate  communication  from  home. 

"  In  regard  to  the  rest  of  your  correspondence  you  will  conform 
to  the  rules  which  have  been  drawn  up  at  Tonkin  and  Dahomey  ; 
tiiat  is  to  say,  you  will  cause  it  to  pass  under  cover  of  General 
Metzinger. 

"  In  addition,  in  all  cases  where  the  locality  of  the  service  and 
distance  may  necessitate  it,  the  General  Officer  shall  authorise  you 
to  correspond  directly  with  your  department  at  home,  on  the 
understanding  that  a  copy  of  your  letters  is  furnished  to  him. 

"In  consequence  on  the  arrival  in  Madagascar  of  this  Com- 
mandant of  the  Advanced-guard  of  the  Expeditionary  Corps,  you 
will  hand  over  to  him  the  civil  and  military  powers  with  which  you 
have  been  invested  by  the  telegram  addressed  on  the  8th  December 
last  to  M.  Le  Myre  de  Vilers  by  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
in  accord  with  my  predecessor." 

The  Concentration  of  the  new  Regiments, — The  various  companies 
forming  the  three  battalions  of  the  new  line  regiment — the  200th — 
were  all  united  at  the  camp  of  Sathonay,  and  defiled  past  the 
historic  monument  of  Marichal  Castellane,  which  they  saluted  by 
sounding  "  Aux  champs,"  whilst  the  bands  of  the  regiment  struck 
up  the  well-known  "  Casquette  du  pkre  Bugeaud!'  The  soldiers  after 
having  been  in  camp  there  have  soon  adapted  some  words  to  the 
sonnerie  of  "Aux  champs,"  beginning — "Voilii  Castellane  qui 
passe,  tout  bossu,  tout  tourdu,  tout  mal  fi  .  .  .  .  fichu,"  etc.,  and  no 
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doubt  these  rude  rhymes  will  be  taken  up  as  the  favourite  air  of  the 
200th  in  the  mountains  of  Madagascar. 

The  President,  M.  Filix  Faure,  presented  these  battalions  with 
their  new  colours  on  the  28th  March,  on  which  date  the  whole 
regiment  was  reviewed  under  General  Duchesne,  who,  himself  and 
staff,  embarked  at  Marseilles,  with  Generals  Voyron  and  de  Torcy, 
for  Mojanga,  on  the  12th  April,  in  the  mail  steamer. 

The  various  and  diverse  elements,  drawn  from  the  Vosges,  the 
Alps,  the  north  and  east  frontiers,  which  make  up  the  40th 
Chasseurs  k  pied,  were  also  concentrated  together  into  the  single 
battalion  of  that  corps  at  Nimes,  under  their  commandant,  Chef- 
de-bataillon  Massiet  du  Biest.  Some  of  the  mountaineers  in  these 
Alpine  companies  had  never  left  their  native  mountains,  and  "were 
surprised  to  find  themselves  in  a  level  country.  They  were  severely 
trained  in  the  various  exercises  which  had  been  prescribed  for  this 
expeditkm,  especially  at  rifle-practice  in  broken  ground. 

At  Aries  the  military-train  officers  bought  up  mules,  which 
were  imported  from  throughout  Provence,  Savoy  and  Upper  Dau- 
phine,  Poitou,  Melle,  and  Niort  The  price  allowed  for  by  the 
Minister  of  War  was  fixed  at  beneath  900  frs.  {£^6)  ;  but  plenty 
of  well-trained  mules  were  obtained  by  the  officers  at  about  £^2 
each.  Both  men  and  officers  are  said  to  be  greatly  pleased  by  the 
docility  of  these  trained  animals  which  have  been  shipped  off. 

The  hired  Transports— K  w6rd  or  two  ab6ut'  the  sailing  of  the 
hired  transports  wilj  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  the  size  of  the 
expedition,  and  the  date  of  its  concentration  at  Mojanga.  As  far 
as  can  be  judged,  the  table  on  pp.  136-7  is  a  nearly  complete  list  of 
those  which  have  started  and  of  those  about  to  start.  By  this  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  whole  of  the  expedition  will  have  sailed  from 
France  during  ApriL  Two-thirds  of  the  naval  brigade  is  already 
out  in  Madagascar. 

P.S. — By  latest  accounts,  April  19th,  Ratovelo,  Governor  of 
Antankara,  has  received  orders  to  quit  Ambohimerina  and  retreat 
to  the  metropolitan  province — a  wise  procedure.  Commandant 
Lechien,  who  has  superseded  the  civilian  Governor,  M.  Froger, 
telegraphs  to  Minister  of  Marine : — "  Our  troops  have  occupied  the 
fortress  of  Ambohimerina,  evacuated  by  the  enemy,  after  a  vigorous 
attack.    We  have  suffered  no  loss." 

General  Metzinger  has  also  commenced  well,  as  he  has  taken 
possession  of  Mahabo,  and  of  Marovoay. 


S.  Pasfield  Oliver. 
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THE  EXECUTIVE  NAVAL  OFFICER. 


By  Accountant-Officer  R.N. 


Whilst  there  is  so  much  being  said  and  written  at  this  time  about 
the  education  and  training  of  our  naval  officers  of  the  military 
branch,  a  few  remarks  furnished  by  an  unprejudiced  observer  afloat 
may  perhaps,  with  advantage,  take  a  place  in  the  discussion. 
Accountant  officers  on  board  Her  Majesty's  ships  are  more  or  less 
passengers,  albeit,  doing  business  and  work  on  the  voyage.  They 
have,  in  consequence,  admirable  opportunities  for  studying  naval 
life,  and  are  not  liable  to  be  carried  away  by  that  natural  bias 
which  so  often  blinds  the  executive  and  engineering  officers  in  their 
appreciation  of  one  another.  It  is  with  due  consideration  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  task  before  me  that  I  have  endeavoured  to 
supply  a  criticism.  As,  however,  it  is  so  easy  to  destroy  and  so 
difficult  to  create,  I  have  thought  it  advisable  to  take  upon  my 
shoulders  the  mantle  of  humble  reformer,  but  I  have  done  my  best 
to  approach  the .  subject  with  becoming  respect  for  the  majesty*  of 
the  white  ensign  under  which  I  am  so  proud  to  be  serving.  With 
this  preliminary  statement,  therefore,  I  will  begin. 

I  maintain  that  the  existence  of  specialists  is  the  first  weak 
point  in  the  system  of  officering  Her  Majesty's  Fleet.  The  mere 
fact  that  specialists  in  gunnery,  torpedo,  and  navigation  are  allowed 
to  exist  in  the  Royal  Navy  is  a  standing  proof  that  the  ordinary 
naval  officer  must  be  lacking  in  knowledge  of  his  duties.  There  is 
more  for  him  to  learn,  and  he  should  learn  it,  but  as  it  is  often 
alleged  that  the  majority  of  officers  have  neither  the  ability  nor  the 
time  to  become  perfect  in  the  details  of  work  performed  .  by 
specialists,  I  will  endeavour  to  show  that  the  reason  that  such  a 
state  of  things  prevails  is  the  questionable  material  which  enters 
the  Service  and  the  wholly  out-of-date  training  applied  to  it  , 

For  the  due  performance  of  the  duties  of  an  executive  officer  in 
a  modem  ship  of  war,  much  technical  knowledge  and  practical 
skill  is  required.  Indeed,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  of  all  the 
professions  in  the  world  there  is  none  equal  to  that  of  the  naval 
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executive  officer  in  its  claims  upon  good  all-round  ability.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  for  the  rightful  filling  of  such  a  profession 
the  highest  talent  should  be  obtained  in  the  first  place,  and  specially 
trained  in  the  second,  neither  of  which  are  now  done.  The  system 
of  entry  of  naval  officers  is  defective  in  three  ways,  viz. : — 

(«.)  The  age  at  entry. 

{b.)  The  necessity  of  nomination. 

(r.)  The  absence  of  open  competition. 

The  first  is  the  greatest  defect,  for  candidates  are  required  to 
present  themselves  for  examination  at  an  age  when,  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  the  real  abiUty  of  the  individual  is  latent  and  the  future 
development  of  the  mind  is  not  to  be  surmised.  The  necessity  of 
nomination,  wrong  principle  though  it  be,  is  consequently  not  such 
an  evil  as  it  would  be  if  the  age  of  entry  were  later.  A  keen 
competition  under  the  present  conditions  would  not  do  much  to 
remedy  the  matter ;  nor  would  even  open  competition  have  much 
effect.  The  too  youthful  age  of  entry  is  the  cause  of  many 
failures,  conspicuous  and  otherwise,  in  after  life.  Conspicuous  are 
those  who  are  rejected  by  the  Greenwich  College  test  and  during 
the  training  at  sea.  The  others  are  the  great  majority  of  those 
who  pull  through  the  Service  as  mere  indifferent  seamen,  and  lower 
the  standard  by  their  lack  of  brains  or  application.  For  if  the 
jfouth  be  at  all  inclined  to  think,  he  realises  very  speedily  that  he 
is  settled  for  life,  before,  practically  speaking,  he  has  learned 
anything,  and  accordingly  he  does  the  least  amount  of  work 
possible — just  enough  to  enable  him  to  "scrape  through'*  his 
examination.  If  the  age  of  entry  were  raised  to  between  seventeen 
and  eighteen,  it  is  certain  there  would  be  fewer  of  these  half-hearted 
officers.  Having  passed  through  the  crucial  ages  of  fifteen  and 
sixteen  as  a  survival  of  the  fittest,  and  had  a  little  experience  of 
the  necessity  for  work  to  ensure  success  in  getting  on  in  the  world, 
Ae  youth  would  be  a  more  eager  beginner  than  is  the  present 
naval  cadet  The  evil  principle  of  nomination  must  at  the  same 
time  be  abolished.  To  obtain  the  required  nomination  reflects  no 
credit  on  the  candidate.  He  need  only  have  friends,  parents,  or 
relations,  able  16  use  political,  naval,  or  commercial  interest  to  get 
his  name  pladed  in  the  list  of  competitors.  The  Navy  is  thus  made 
a  close  preserve,  the  public  schools  disregard  it  and  the  majority 
of  youths  are  debarred  altogether  from  entering  the  Service. 
Moreover,  the  Admiralty  seldom  allow  a  keener  competition  than 
that  of  three  to  one,  and  often  even  reduce  it  to  a  mere  test  to 
exclude  absolute  ignoramuses^  If  the  lords  at  Whitehall  disbelieve 
in  examination  by  means  of  competition  as  a  means  of  selection  at 
the  early  s^e  of  fourteen,  there  is  some  reason  for  their  action. 
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The  popular  theory  is  that  the  limited  competition  is  main- 
tained, simply  to  enter  those  youths  whose  friends,  parents,  or 
relatives  the  lords  desire  to  favour,  so  as  to  retain  the  patronage. 
Whatever  be  the  truth  in  this  matter,  that  King  Interest  should 
gather  together  a  few  boys  and  send  a  third  of  their  number  into 
the  Service  can  hardly  be  the  best  means  of  obtaining  either  zealous 
or  able  naval  officers. 

But  it  is  with  the  increased  age  of  entry  that  a  keener  com- 
petition should  be  the  more  insisted  on,  and  this  brings  one  to 
the  subject  of  open  competition.  The  reform  is  as  simple  as  it  is 
necessary.  Why  should  not  every  youth  with  an  adventurous 
spirit  and  a  liking  for  sea-life  be  given  the  chance  of  a  naval  career. 
As  children  of  the  nation  that  rules  the  seas,  it  is  surely  their  right, 
and  if  the  Navy  is  as  popular  as  it  is  said  to  be,  and  as  I  believe  it 
to  be,  the  result  of  open  competition  would  be  to  establish  a  stiff 
selection  of  eager  merit,  and  the  Admiralty  would  obtain  a  pick  of 
our  public  school  boys  to  train  into  naval  officers.  Surely  their 
lordships,  for  the  sake  of  attaining  such  an  object,  might  be 
patriotic  enough  to  dispense  with  their  present  patronage.  Let 
us  suppose  the  youth  entered  by  open  competition  between  the 
ages  of  seventeen  and  eighteen,  the  question  arises  as  to  what  shall 
be  done  with  him.  Coming  from  a  public  school,  his  knowledge 
of  mathematics  should  be  sufficient,  and  may  be  required  to  be  so. 
That  awful  institution,  the  Britannia,  could  be  advantageously 
dispensed  with ;  since,  under  the  circumstances,  the  public  schools 
and  private  tutors  would  find  it  worth  their  while  to  include 
theoretical  navigation  in  the  list  of  subjects  when  training  candi- 
dates for  the  entry  examination.  The  present  systein  turns  out,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-four,  the  lieutenant,  who  is  supposed  to  be  a 
fully-trained  naval  officer,  lacking  in  nothing  but  a  little  experience. 
The  revised  system  should  turn  out  at  about  the  same  age,  the 
same  rank  of  officer,  if  it  is  to  meet  with  any  success,  a  much  better 
all-round  man.  Nor  is  this  difficult.  The  essential  condition  of  proper 
training  is  that  it  must  be  ever  modem.  Nothing  out  of  date  should 
hamper  the  mind.  It  seems  fitting,  therefore,  to  select  the  latest 
type  of  battle-ship,  and  five  or  six  torpedoes  and  gunboats  to  replace 
the  obsolete  Britannia  as  the  first  training  institution.  The  young 
cadets  would  be  initiated  at  once  into  those  duties  required  of  them 
when  they  became  officers.  To  do  this  thoroughly  the  training 
must  be  practical  to  a  degree.  The  composition  of  the  instructing 
staff  should,  therefore,  consist  of  gunnery  and  torpedo  lieutenants, 
commanders,  commanders  (N.)  and  constructors.  At  the  port 
chosen  for  the  stationing  of  the  battle-ship  and  her  tenders,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  build  a  college,  where  the  theoretical  knowledge 
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would  be  imparted  by  the  same  naval  officers  instructing  in  the 
practical  work.  The  young  naval  officers  should  be  trained  in 
the  way  they  are  to  go  by  naval  officers  alone. 

The  programme  of  practical  instruction  could  be  drawn  up  on 
some  such  lines  as  these.  The  battle-ship  and  torpedo-boats  should 
go  to  sea  for  two  days  weekly — both  ship  and  boats  to  be  worked 
by  the  cadets,  who  would,  under  the  guidance  of  the  instructing 
officers,  manoeuvre  the  vessels,  fire  the  guns,  and  discharge  the 
torpedoes  as  often  as  necessary,  to  give  them  perfect  confidence  in 
themselves.  Every  other  month  the  vessels  would  go  to  sea  for  a 
week.  No  officer  under  the  rank  of  lieutenant  should  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  instruction  of  the  cadets,  and  all  instructors 
should  be  selected  for  their  ability  and  zeal  in  the  Service.  This 
training  to  continue  for  eighteen  months  for  those  cadets  who 
showed  marked  proficiency,  but  it  would  perhaps  be  advisable  to 
give  the  rest  another  three  or  six  nlonths,  according  to  their 
abilities.  The  cadets  would  be  then  rated  midshipmen,  and  drafted 
into  sea-going  ships  all  over  the  world — the  dominant  idea  being 
to  have  three  or  four  at  most  in  any  one  ship,  these  three  to  be 
ward-room  officers  and  rank  equal  to  the  warrant  officer. 

In  any  real  scheme  of  reform  in  the  training  of  our  naval  officers 
it  must  be  a  sine  qud  non  that  the  gun-room  is  done  away  with.  I 
am  aware  that  the  gun-room  life  has  often  been  praised  as  the 
finest  part  of  the  midshipman's  training,  in  that  it  brings  to  the 
front  a  man's  good  points  and  roughens  off  his  bad  ones.  But 
never  was  there  a  greater  delusion.  From  a  large  amount  of 
personal  experience  I  maintain  that  the  life  is  calculated  to  kill 
most  enthusiasm  for  the  Service,  that  it  certainly  never  develops 
any,  and  that  it  can  improve  no  man.  Credit,  indeed,  must  be 
given  to  the  young  officer  who  remains  zealous  and  untarnished  in 
spite  of  it. 

How  often  one  hears  of  the  wonders  Greenwich  College  has 
done  in  improving  the  tone  of  the  Service  }  And  it  is  a  fact  that 
the  life  led  there  by  the  acting  sub-lieutenant  does,  as  a  rule, 
polish  him  up  a  bit,  though  in  other  ways — afterwards  to  be  dwelt 
upon — it  works  an  injurious  influence.  But  is  not  this  a  telling 
argument  against  the  gun-room  life  at  sea }  The  cadet  entering  the 
Britannia  is,  as  a  rule,  a  well-bred  youth.  Nevertheless,  the  gun- 
room influence,  combined  of  course  with  the  awful  Britanniay  is 
responsible  for  much  loss  of  social  grace  and  deterioration  of  tone. 
Its  effects  on  his  capacity  for  work  and  his  zeal  for  the  Service  are 
far  more  disastrous  to  his  career.  Sent  to  sea  at  the  early  age  of 
sixteen,  to  undergo  a  life  of  needless  discomfort,  a  life  which  is 
correctly  termed  "  roughing  it,"  having  to  submit  to  the  indignity, 
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besides  the  inconvenience,  of  a  chest-and-hammock  existence  ; 
over-crowded,  under  little  or  no  control,  in  a  double  cabin  called 
the  gun-room,  situated  near  the  engine-room,  and  on  the  borders  of 
the  officers*  quarters  ;  badly  fed  on  a  shilling  a  day ;  a  school-boy 
during  the  forenoon  of  each  day,  at  other  times  an  officer;  too 
often  treated  as  a  mere  child  by  his  senior  officers  ;  regarded  always 
as  some  one  to  be  worried  and  "sat  upon."  Having  plenty  of 
pocket-money,  as  a  rule,  at  his  command,  is  it  to  be  wondered  at 
that  he  develops  into  a  mere  hobbledehoy  who  nms  riot  in  his  mess, 
who  loses  all  enthusiasm,  and  adopts  a  general  laissez-faire  attitude 
towards  both  his  studies  and  his  duties  ?  No  amount  of  excellent 
supervision  in  the  mess  by  an  energetic  sub-lieutenant — ^who  is 
seldom  to  be  obtained,  by  the  way — can  undo  the  evil  of  allowing 
the  midshipmen  so  much  responsibility  when  too  young,  since  in 
mere  numbers  he  is  quite  strong  enough  to  disregard  the  sub- 
lieutenant's ruling.  No  amount  of  excellent  teaching  by  a  good 
naval  instructor — also  very  seldom  to  be  obtained — can  induce  the 
niajority  of  midshipmen  to  really  work,  for  they  are  aware  that 
they  can  pull  through  Greenwich  after  a  short  cramming,  and  for 
the  rest,  the  greatest  amount  of  pleasure  coupled  with  the  least 
amount  of  work  is  their  motto.  The  most  willing  youth  finds  many 
drawbacks  in  his  way,  besides  the  continual  association  with  his 
unwilling  messmates,  and  the  uncomfortable  and  chilling  life  in  the 
gun-room.  All  continuity  in  instruction  is  destroyed  by  constant 
interruptions.  Certain  midshipmen  have  to  keep  watch  both  night 
and  day  at  sea ;  they  have  to  go  away  in  their  boats  in  harbour ; 
all  have  to  attend  general  exercises  ;  there  is  no  instruction  during 
bad  weather  at  sea,  or  whilst  the  ship  is  being  coaled,  to  say 
nothing  of  various  other  distractions  which  claim  the  young  officer  s 
attention  both  in  harbour  and  at  sea.  Nor  can  the  instruction 
given  to  the  willing  youth  be  considered  of  the  best  To  begin 
with,  the  naval  instructor,  as  a  civilian,  is  not  a  practical  man  to  deal 
with  young  naval  officers.  The  discipline  of  the  class-room  often 
suffers  in  consequence,  and  where  order  cannot  be  kept  the 
teaching  must  suffer,  while  the  instruction  itself  is  of  such  an 
-elementary  kind  that  the  willing  youth  chafes  at  the  reiteration. 

Of  course  there  are  exceptions.  A  good  instructor,  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  may  be  shipmate  with  a  brilliant  or  earnest 
seeker  after  knowledge,  and  help  him  on  to  the  higher  subjects  ; 
but  such  a  result  cannot  be  held  as  typical  of  a  system  which 
produces  many  failures.  Taking  these  facts  into  consideration 
it  is  not  surprising  that  so  many  midshipmen  declare,  on  joining 
Greenwich  to  cram  for  their  examination,  that  their  knowledge  has 
little  improved  since  they  passed  out  of  the  Britannia,  Some, 
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indeed,  allege  that  this  knowledge  has  undergone  no  improvement 
These  declarations  speak  volumes  for  the  waste  of  time  that  takes 
place  during  the  four  years  at  sea.  With  regard  to  the  instruction 
in  what  are  called  afloat,  out-of-study  subjects,  viz.,  seamanship, 
gunnery,  torpedo,  steam  and  practical  navigation,  under  the  staff 
commander,  the  case  is  rather  different.  It  is  not,  however,  much 
of  an  improvement  The  special  gunnery  and  torpedo  instruction 
imparted  to  the  midshipmen  is  much  too  little,  having  regard  to  the 
importance  of  the  subjects.  For  half  an  hour  before  breakfast  he 
goes  to  drill  at  the  rifle,  cutlass,  and  pistol  exercises,  which  are  thus 
in  four  years  greatly  overdone.  Once  a  fortnight  the  ginnery- 
lieutenant  takes  the  whole  lot  of  midshipmen  for  two  hours  in  the 
afternoon.  For  a  similar  two  hours  in  the  alternate  week  the 
torpedo-lieutenant  instructs  them  in  torpedo-work.  Now  when  one 
considers  what  a  vast  amoimt  of  time  and  trouble  are  expended  in 
making  these  specialists  in  gunnery  and  torpedo,  is  it  not  surprising 
that  they  are  not  permitted  to  give  more  instruction  and  impart  a 
little  more  of  their  knowledge  to  the  junior  officer  during  his  four 
years  at  sea }  There  is,  it  may  be  stated,  a  vast  amount  to  be 
learned  from  the  gunnery,  the  hydraulic,  and  the  torpedo  manuals, 
not  to  mention  the  various  drill-books,  supplied  for  the  public 
service.  Two  hours  a  week  are  devoted  to  the  study  of  seaman- 
ship under  the  senior  lieutenant  Friday  afternoons  are  wasted. 
Steam  knowledge  is  supposed  to  be  imparted  by  a  young  engineer 
officer.  As  a  rule  very  little  interest  is  taken  in  the  subject  by  the 
pupils,  or  in  the  pupils  by  the  engineer,  and  the  result  is  more  or 
less  negative.  It  is  rightly  considered  impossible  that  one  naval 
officer  should  be  in  himself  an  efficient  seaman,  gunner,  torpedoist. 
and  engineer — and  the  engineering  profession  is  advisedly  the  one 
to  keep  distinct  But  it  should  be  kept  so  distinct  that  the  execu- 
tive officer  should  not  dabble  in  engine-room  work  at  all ;  for  in 
modem  ships  the  engineer  officer  must  be  trusted  wholly,  and  the 
less  he  is  worried  by  his  superior  officers,  whose  little  knowledge  is 
a  dangerous  thing,  the  better  for  all  concerned.  We  have  to 
recollect,  also,  when  we  see  the  midshipman  learning  'steam'  that 
he  might  be  learning  more  of  'gunnery '"and  'torpedo,'  his  proper 
spheres  of  action. 

Saturdays  are  wasted  in  writing  up  obsolete  logs  and  journals — 
relics  of  a  bygone  Navy.  Charts,  plans,  sketches  of  g^ns,  armour, 
and  parts  of  ship,  and  how  various  evolutions  are  performed,  are 
subjects  certainly  very  necessary,  being  great  helps  towards 
attaining  permanent  knowledge ;  but  they  should  be  done  during 
the  seamanship,  navigation,  gunnery,  or  torpedo  instruction,  as  the 
case  may  be,  into  the  respective  note-books  for  the  approval  of 
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the  instructing  officers.  As  for  the  logs  themselves,  the  mere 
chronicling  of  the  ship's  proceedings,  the  state  of  the  weather,  th6 
rise  and  fall  of  the  barometer,  the  force  and  direction  of  the  wind, 
the  speed,  the  distance  gone,  the  latitude  and  longitude,  with  other 
monotonous  repetitions  copied  from  the  deck  log,  all  this  must 
assuredly  be  valueless  in  these  modem  times,  when  so  much  that 
might  and  should  be  learned  by  all  Naval  officers  is  only  learned 
by  a  few. 

The  most  lasting  instruction  specially  given  to  the  midshipmen 
at  sea  is  that  by  the  navigating  officer,  who  takes  the  youth  under 
his  charge  for  three  or  four  months,  and  makes  him  do  the  same 
work  as  himself  during  a  cruise.  This  practical  instruction  may 
be  said  to  be  thoroughly  useful,  and  it  is  my  idea  to  apply  its 
principle  to  the  other  subjects  in  the  new  scheme  of  training. 

It  should  of  course  be  stated  that  the  midshipman  is  present 
on  deck  at  all  general  exercises — "  General  quarters,"  "  Man  and 
arm  boats,"  "  Out  torpedo  nets,"  etc.,  that  he  has  his  station  as  an 
officer  during  such  time,  and  that  he  keeps  his  watch  both  night 
and  day.  He  cannot  very  well  go  through  four  years  of  this  life 
and  remain  wholly  ignorant  of  duties  he  sees  performed  at  intervals, 
and  the  worst  "  duffer "  is  undoubtedly  possessed  of  some  know- 
ledge of  these  matters.  But  a  training  which  allows  officers  to  pick 
up  their  knowledge  rather  than  learn  it,  is  certainly  defective. 
There  is  no  individual  instruction  and  much  valuable  time  is 
wasted.  Naval  officers  do  not  bear  all  this  in  mind  when  they 
declare  that  it  is  impossible  for  all  officers  to  have  a  better  all- 
round  knowledge  than  they  now  possess. 

The  idea  in  the  revised  system  of  training  is  to  have  the 
midshipman  at  about  the  age  of  nineteen  and  a  half  in  a  sea-going 
ship,  messing  in  the  ward-room  and  possessing  the  luxury  of 
a  cabin.  These  advantages  would  at  once  press  upon  him  the 
cultivation  of  his  savoir  faire,  and  teach  him  to  respect  his  position. 
As  has  already  been  stated,  not  more  than  three,  or  at  most  foui', 
midshipmen  ought  to  be  sent  to  one  ship,  so  the  young  officer 
could  easily  be  set  to  do  responsible  work  under  individual  in- 
struction. The  captain  would  have  directions  to  see  that  the  latter 
was  freely  given  and  be  induced  to  understand  that  the  midshipmen 
in  his  ship  were  a  special  charge.  As  matters  stand,  very  feu- 
commanding  officers  regard  the  training  of  the  junior  officer  as  one 
of  their  most  important  duties.  They  usually  trust  to  the  routine 
to  mould  the  man.  Those  commanding  officers  who  do  take  a 
special  interest  in  their  midshipmen  find  insuperable  difficulty  in 
attempting  to  impart  thorough  instruction  to  a  pack  of  thirteen  or 
seventeen. 
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At  the  age  of  twenty-one,  the  midshipman  would  be  permitted 
to  try  to  pass  for  sub-lieutenant  if  he  had  completed  two  years 
service  at  sea  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  captain.  As  an  exceptional 
case,  any  midshipman  of  the  first  ten  in  order  of  merit  passing  out 
of  the  training  institution,  not  having  completed  his  two  years  at 
sea,  but  strongly  recommended  by  his  captain,  would  also  be 
allowed  to  present  himself  for  examination  on  attaining  his 
majority.  He  would  be  examined  in  ironcladship  (now  erroneously 
called  seamanship),  gunnery,  torpedo,  and  navigation  (including 
pilotage),  by  competent  senior  officers,  specially  retained  for  the 
purpose — the  examination  to  take  place  at  the  training  institution 
immediately  on  his  return  from  sea-service.  There  would  be  no 
cramming  preparation  possible,  but  in  case  of  failures,  special 
instruction  might  afterwards  be  given  in  those  subjects  on  which 
candidates  appeared  weak.  The  degree  of  merit  obtained  in  this 
examination  would  affect  the  promotion  to  lieutenant  Sub- 
lieutenants with  first-class  certificates  would  obtain  it  after  six 
months  special  course  in  gunnery,  and  six  in  "  torpedo,"  had  been 
completed.  Those  with  second-class  certificates  would  remain 
three  nnonths  under  instruction  in  those  subjects  in  which  they  had 
failed,  and  then  go  on  to  the  torpedo  and  gunnery  courses.  If  they 
obtained  second-class  certificates  in  these,  they  would  receive  three 
months  further  instruction.  Third-class  certificates  would  be 
treated  in  the  same  manner,  but  would  be  given  six  months 
instead  of  three.  Ability,  zeal,  and  application  would  thus  be 
pushed  on  as  soon  as  they  made  themselves  apparent  The 
gunnery  and  torpedo  courses  would  include  much  practical  work, 
and  aim  at  imparting  as  much  technical  knowledge  and  as  little 
theory  as  possible — the  idea  being  to  render  all  officers  not  merely 
capable  of  writing  manuals  for  the  use  of  the  Service,  but  thoroughly 
conversant  with  all  the  instructions  detailed  therein. 

Thus  under  the  proposed  scheme  a  smart  man  entered  at 
I7i,  passed  out  of  the  training  institution  at  19,  having  completed 
two  years  at  sea  at  21,  would  by  obtaining  first-class  certificates 
become  a  lieutenant  at  the  age  of  22.  The  other  extreme  would 
be  the  entry  at  \^\,  finish  training  institution  at  19J,  two  years  at 
sea  2ii,  one  year  gunnery  and  torpedo,  and  one  year  special 
instruction  24J,  when  he  would  be  promoted  to  lieutenant.  The 
officer  ought  certainly  to  be  well  versed  in  four  subjects — ironclad- 
ship (manoeuvres,  construction,  internal  economy,  boat  and  anchor 
work,  etc.) ;  gunnery,  torpedo,  and  navigation  (including  pilotage). 
The  brilliant  and  clever  men  would  of  course  be  eligible  for  the 
higher  branches  of  gunnery  ;  viz.,  attached  to  ordnance  and  torpedo 
works,  or  would  become  the  staff  officers  of  the  training  institution. 
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Here  let  me  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  evils  of  Greenwich 
College,  which  works  harm  in  more  ways  than  one,  and  would  be 
done  away  with  altogether  in  the  revised  system  of  training.  The 
midshipman,  after  having  been  four  years  at  sea,  leading  a  most 
uncomfortable  life  in  a  peculiarly  subordinate  and  chafing  position, 
suddenly  finds  himself  recognised  as  a  man  and  treated  accordingly. 
He  has  often  heard  during  his  bad  times  at  sea  of  the  good  things 
in  store  for  him  when  he  shall  have  arrived  at  college.  The  reality 
even  surpasses  his  expectations.  He  obtains  the  best  of  quarters, 
sits  down  at  a  splendid  mess,  and  has  a  whole  staff  of  instructors  to 
convince  him  of  his  importance.  If  he  be  wise,  he  works  hard  to 
obtain  a  first-class  certificate,  but  too  often  his  early  training  has 
killed  all  ambition  in  him,  and  so  long  have  his  studies  been 
neglected  that  he  has  lost  all  desire  to  shine.  He  goes  in,  there- 
fore, for  having  a  good  time.  The  midshipman,  whilst  yet  a  boy, 
so  to  speak,  has  suddenly  become  a  man,  and  he  has  been  hardened 
by  his  long  and  close  association  with  men,  seeing  the  world  in 
foreign  stations  where  the  warm  sun  makes  the  morals  lax.  He 
cares  little  for  scholarship  of  any  description  and  consequently 
plunges  into  dissipation.  He  does  no  real  work  but — crams, 
scrapes  through  the  examinations  and  is  sent  to  Portsmouth,  after 
having  what  he  always  calls  the  "  best  time  "  of  his  life. 

At  Portsmouth  things  are  much  the  same.  The  acting  sub.  is 
rushed  through  gunnery  torpedo  and  positively  sweated  in  pilotage ; 
the  examinations  once  over  and  his  certificates  (not  first  class) 
obtained,  all  the  hurried  training  is  forgotten.  The  failures  go 
back  to  Greenwich  to  dissipate  further  in  the  delights  of  London, 
and  those  who  had  worked  hard  during  the  first  course  return  to 
complete  their  first-class  certificates.  These  are  the  few  who 
become  gunnery  and  torpedo  men,  the  few  who  exist  and  flourish 
in  spite  of  the  worst  of  systems  doing  its  best  to  destroy  their 
capabilities. 

I  have  now  stated  both  sides  of  the  question  from  my  point  of 
view — the  present  system  of  training  and  a  proposed  revised  one. 
Specialists  would  disappear  under  the  latter,  and  all  lieutenants 
would  attain  to  their  eflSciency  in  technical  knowledge  and  practical 
work,  in  addition  to  possessing  a  sound  knowledge  of  all  details  of 
ironcladship  and  navigation.  The  gunnery,  torpedo  and  navigating 
duties  of  the  ship  could  then  be  performed  in  rotation  by  the 
officers,  who  would  receive  extra  pay  while  performing  the  same. 
It  is  only  by  such  a  method  that  we  can  raise  our  naval  officers  to 
a  common  level  of  efficiency.  Another  great  advantage  of  the 
scheme  would  be  that  when  the  time  came  for  selection  for  pro- 
motion, the  man  himself  would  have  to  be  considered,  and  not  the 
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gunnery  officer,  torpedo  officer,  the  senior  lieutenant  and  the 
navigating  officer  as  is  now  the  case. 

I  will  now  endeavour  to  point  out  some  weaknesses  by  which 
our  officers  are  hampered  after  they  are  supposed  to  be  fully 
trained.    These  may  be  roughly  described  as  : — 

(i.)  The  performance  of  warrant  officer  work  by  the  lieutenant 

(2.)  The  sail-drill  prejudice. 

(3.)  The  lodging  of  officers  and  men  on  shore. 

In  the  first  place,  it  has  always  struck  me  that  the  ordinary 
lieutenant  shows  in  a  very  bad  light  in  not  desiring  to  become 
proficient  in  all  the  details  of  his  profession.  How  he  can  sit  still, 
satisfied  with  a  limited  knowledge,  whilst  untutored  blue-jackets 
educate  themselves  and  attain  his  level,  must  always  remain  a 
matter  of  surprise  and  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  bad 
training  the  officer  received  as  a  youth.  The  warrant  officers  are 
clamouring  to  be  allowed  to  present  themselves  for  examination  for 
the  rank  of  lieutenant  They  are  evidently  aware  of  the  apathy  of 
most  midshipmen  in  regard  to  any  form  of  study,  and  that  a 
minimum  of  intelligence  has  more  than  once  been  known  to  become 
qualified.  And  as  the  warrant  officer  is  trusted  to  perform  the 
same  duties  as  the  ordinary  lieutenant,  it  plainly  shows  that  the 
resultant  training  of  the  latter  is  not  of  such  a  very  high  order.  As 
things  are,  the  warrant  officer's  ambition  should  perhaps  be  encour- 
aged. If,  say,  between  the  age  of  twenty-three  or  twenty-four,  the 
warrant  officer  has  educated  himself  sufficiently  to  be  able  to  pass 
the  examinations  for  lieutenant,  and  his  conduct  is  in  all  respects 
satisfactory,  he  should  have  the  further  promotion  granted  to  him. 
But,  if  things  were  as  I  maintain  they  ought  to  be,  the  great 
argument  against  the  promotion  to  commissioned  officer  from  the 
lower  deck  could  not  be  got  over.  It  becomes  very  sound — for,  if 
there  is  of  necessity  an  extensive  and  costly  training  devised  to 
turn  out  officers,  why  should  it  be  thought  advisable  to  chance 
getting  the  same  material  out  of  another  training,  that  is  solely 
intended  to  produce  men  ?  Exceptional  men  promoted  for  bravery 
can  of  course  be  pardoned  for  not  making  the  best  of  officers.  The 
warrant  officer  will  have  his  chance  in  time  of  war,  and  until  then 
his  best  policy  will  be,  I  think,  to  strive  to  better  his  own  class 
instead  of  agitating  and  troubling  himself  for  the  privilege  of 
entering  into  the  sphere  of  another  order  of  being. 

The  officer  of  the  watch  in  harbour  in  all  ships  is  the  warrant 
officer's  position.  The  highly-trained  lieutenant  ought  not  to  waste 
his  time  in  what  should  be  to  him  mere  child's  play.  The 
importance  of  the  officer  of  the  watch  in  harbour  has  disappeared 
with  the  advent  of  steam  and  the  absence  of  masts  and  yards  ;  and 
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this  brings  me  to  the  discussion  of  the  sail-drill  prejudice.  The 
"  mere  outsider  "  is  often  told  that  the  Navy  itself  is  as  perfect  as 
can  be  expected,  but  the  idea  is  fallacious.  Certainly,  if  the 
Englishman  nas  not  "  decayed  in  his  glory  and  sunk  in  his  worth," 
we  may  expect  a  fine  spirit  to  be  shown  when  the  tin\e  for  action 
arrives.  In  time  of  peace,  however,  there  is  far  too  much  of  the 
laissez  /aire  order,  and,  with  such  a  condition  of  things,  the  nation 
may  be  found  wanting  at  the  supreme  moment.  Zeal,  courage, 
and  confidence  in  time  of  war  cannot  do  everything.  In  this 
mechanical  age  a  thorough  scientific  training  is  required,  and  this 
our  officers  do  not  receive.  Nor,  as  I  have  tried  to  show,  is  it  so 
modem  a  training  as  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  efficient 
handling  of  our  wonderful  engines  of  warfare.  I  venture  to  assert 
that  if  war  were  declared  to-morrow  and  fighting  began,  not  half 
or  more  than  half  of  the  fighting  value  of  some  of  our  modem  ships 
would  be  utilised. 

The  sail-drill  prejudice  is  almost  wholly  responsible  for  the 
defect.  The  young  officers  are  well-grounded  in  masts  and  yards  ; 
they  occupy  a  large  portion  of  their  most  impressionable  time  of 
life  in  the  study  of  the  drills,  and  the  subject  ranks  as  highly 
important  in  their  seamanship  examination.  Many  officers,  also, 
are  serving  in  the  dear  old  obsolete  ships,  enjoying  themselves 
mightily,  no  doubt,  but  at  the  same  time  only  rusting  into  decay 
before  they  have  been  properly  tutored  in  up-to-date  vessels  and 
fittings.  For  will  sailorising  be  of  any  use  in  modem  warfare  ? 
Will  the  Admiralty  dare  to  send  the  Training  Squadron  into 
action  1  What,  too,  is  this  everlasting  talk  about  nerve  for  firing 
the  guns  }  If  there  is  no  confidence  in  the  gun,  no  amount  of  sail- 
drill  will  supply  the  required  nerve.  Sail-drill,  as  part  of  the 
education  of  a  Naval  officer,  can  only  be  compared  to  the  study  of 
Greek  by  a  student  in  order  to  pass  an  examination  in  mathematics. 
The  Conservatism  of  the  Admiralty  is  marvellous. 

Another  favourite  stock  argument  of  the  .old  "sea  dawgs.'* 
for  the  retention  of  ropes,  rags,  and  sticks — I  must  be  hard  on  the 
evil — is  that  sail-drill  brings  forward  the  best  man.  It  is,  they  say, 
the  captain  of  the  top  who  is  captain  of  the  gun.  The  answer  to 
this  is,  of  course,  that  the  best  men  claim  the  best  positions.  If  the 
leading  stokers  were  deck-hands  they  would  be  the  captains  of  the 
guns.  If  galley-ships  were  still  in  vogue,  the  leading  hands  of 
oarsmen  would  be  equally  masters  of  the  situation.  Taking  the 
argument  that  sail-drill  develops  the  physical  power  of  the  blue- 
jacket, the  reference  to  the  galley-ships  would  again  be  quite 
appropriate.  The  men  are  required  to  work  the  guns,  that  is 
practically  their  i-aison  d'etre.    Give  them  then  sufficient  exercise 
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at  the  guns  until  they  are  fully  competent  in  the  duty  and  there 
the  matter  ends.  To  make  the  men  strong  and  efficient,  enough 
for  all  our  purposes,  it  is  only  necessary  to  make  them  perform 
very  often  the  work  and  duty  one  can  imagine  them  performing 
in  time  of  war, 

I  now  approach  the  subject  of  lodging  the  seamen  on  shore.  In 
the  first  place,  a  question  much  discussed  is  whether  our  ships  at 
present  remain  at  sea  as  much  as  they  ought  Personally,  I  consider 
they  do,  for  these  reasons.  To  the  captain,  the  manceuvring  must 
be  instructive,  but  the  length  of  time  at  sea  should  be  sufficient  to 
give  him  perfect  confidence  and  good  judgment  in  the  ship's  turning 
powers  under  all  conditions  of  speed,  helm  and  weather.  To  the 
engineers  the  stay  at  sea  no  doubt  teaches  much.  The  collective 
opinion  of  their  branch  is,  however,  I  think,  that  ample  steaming 
time  is  obtained  under  the  present  conditions.  The  admirals  and 
those  officers  who  clamour  for  a  return  to  the  days  of  Nelson, 
should  remember  that  worn  engines  and  boilers  cannot,  be  repaired 
so  readily  and  easily  as  the  old  masts  and  yards  used  to  be.  The 
full-power  trials  every  quarter,  do,  as  it  is,  a  great  deal  of  damage. 
The  origin  of  these  trials  is  curious.  The  executive  officers, 
always  wishing  to  know  that  the  engines  were  in  good  working 
order  and  by  virtue  of  their  office  not  trusting  the  engineer  officers 
for  faithful  reports,  decided  on  the  institution  of  a  quarterly  trial  to 
satisfy  themselves.  The  result  of  this  is  that  all  ships  in  commis- 
sion frequently  have  their  engines  needlessly  overstrained  and  their 
life  of  efficiency  materially  shortened.  To  the  gunnery  man  the 
sea-training  is  necessary.  He  must  have  practice  at  firing  the 
guns  when  the  ship  is  under  way,  rolling  and  pitching.  The 
torpedo-man's  case  is  similar.  But  very  little  of  the  time  a  ship 
spends  at  sea  is  devoted  to  these  officers  at  present  In  the  first 
place  they  are  tied  down  by  a  quarterly  allowance  of  ammunition 
to  be  fired,  and  torpedoes  to  be  discharged,  and  secondly,  being 
specialists  they  are  very  often  looked  upon  as  such,  specialists  are 
a  minority  in  the  service,  and  treated  accordingly.  The  first  lieu- 
tenant with  the  beautifying  of  his  flats,  and  the  commander  with 
his  ideas  about  the  cleanliness  of  the  ship,  combine  together  to  vote 
the  gimnery  and  torpedo  men  as  mere  nuisances.  Oh,  wood,  brass 
and  paint-work,  for  how  much  inefficiency  are  ye  responsible  ! 

To  the  signal  department  the  manoeuvring  of  a  large  fleet  all 
in  company  is  very  necessary ;  but  except  in  the  Channel  and 
Mediterranean  Squadrons,  this  is  almost  always  impracticable, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  various  duties  of  the  ships  keep  them 
always  scattered.  The  signal  department  is  the  least  efficient  part 
of  a  man-of-war,  and  is  sadly  in  need  of  re-organisation.  The 
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ignorance  of  all  officers  as  to  signalling  matters  is  so  great  that  a 
few  of  them  have  argued  for  specialists — lieutenants  signallers — to 
be  introduced.  Why  not  have  specialists  in  scrubbing  decks,  in 
paint-work,  in  brass-work  ? 

The  time  then  spent  at  sea  is  ample  for  the  duties  that  can  be 
performed.  All  the  other  exercises  can  be  gone  through  equally- 
well  in  harbour.  Now,  in  this  respect  the  Admiralty  makes  a  great 
mistake.  They  do  not  keep  the  officers  ahd  men  in  their  ships  in 
harbour.  A  spacious  naval  barrack  is  built  in  a  dockyard  and 
whole  crews  of  ships  are  placed  therein  en  masse.  The  old  hulks 
called  receiving  ships  are  also  used  for  this  purpose.  Yet  at  the 
same  time  modem  ships  ready  in  all  respects  are  lying  slowly 
rotting  in  the  basins  or  alongside  the  jetties  of  the  same  harbours. 
Why  should  not  the  barracks  and  hulks  be  emptied  and  the  ships 
commissioned,  to  allow  the  crews  to  get  accustomed  to  the  latter. 
As  it  is,  under  the  eyes  of  their  officers  lolling  in  armchairs,  looking 
through  windows,  the  men  do  dockyard  and  labourers'  work  which 
may  be  very  economical  but  is  decidedly  against  all  ideas  of 
sustained  efficiency.  It  is  even  said  that  a  gun  is  being  placed  in 
the  barrack  yard  for  instructional  purposes.  Shade  of  Nelson! 
If  every  ship  out  of  dockyard  hands  were  put  into  commission,  the 
annual  farce  and  expense  of  mobilisation  could  be  abolished, 
though  to  carry  out  such  an  important  reform,  officers  and  men 
would  have  to  be  entered  in  numbers  large  enough  to  fully  man 
every  ship  in  the  Navy ;  for  it  is  incorrect — a  mere  blind  in  fact — 
to  assert  that  the  officers  and  men  are  sufficient  to  fully  man  every 
ship  out  of  commission.  The  ships  could  then  be  at  anchor  or 
alongside  the  jetties,  going  out  to  do  torpedo  and  gunnery  practice 
whenever  necessary.  They  could  also  take  part  in  the  annual 
manoeuvres,  and,  a  relief  being  required  for  a  foreign  station,  any 
one  of  these  could  go  abroad  at  any  time,  the  returning  ship  taking 
its  place  and  not  paying  off  unless  requiring  urgent  extensive 
repair,  which  might  necessitate  the  pulling  to  pieces  of  a  part  of 
the  ship.  Whenever  possible,  it  would  be  best  for  repairs  to  be 
undertaken  with  the  ship  in  commission. 

Thus  officers  and  men  could  move  in  a  sort  of  regimental 
system,  such  as  our  late  distinguished  Admiral  Sir  Geoffrey 
Hornby  constantly  advocated.  They  would  be  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  each  other  and  with  the  ships  in  which  they  would 
serve  and  fight  together.  "  Ready,  aye  ready,"  would  become  more 
the  motto  of  the  Fleet  than  it  is  at  present  Also,  and  happily 
too,  the  Naval  Reserve  men  would  be  relegated  to  their  proper 
position,  viz.,  ready  to  take  the  place  of  those  killed  in  action.  At 
present  the  Navy  has  no  reserve  men,  the  persons  so-called  are  in 
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reality  a  part  of  the  Navy  itself,  and  a  mighty  weak  link  in  the 
chain  too.  It  may  also  be  remarked  that  officers  would  be  able  to 
get  a  proper  turn  of  leave,  and  both  officers  and  men  a  proper  turn 
of  home  appointments,  perhaps  three  years  at  home  after  three 
abroad,  thus  removing  the  great  cause  of  grievance  in  the  Service 
at  the  present  time. 

In  the  foregoing  remarks  I  have  paid  no  attention  to  the  subject 
of  discipline,  which  is  considered  by  many  authorities  to  be  the 
testing  point  of  a  good  naval  officer.  I  have  purposely  left  it 
without  any  particular  notice,  because  the  proposed  two  years  at  sea 
for  the  young  officer  would  give  any  one  ample  time  to  pick  up  the 
ropes.  In  my  position  in  the  Service  I  have  obtained  extensive 
knowledge  of  all  matters  of  discipline  and  internal  economy  gene- 
rally on  board  ship,  and  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
the  man  himself  and  not  the  training  he  receives  that  makes  the 
disciplinarian.  I  have  to  State  in  conclusion,  after  a  close  obser- 
vation of  the  present  system  of  entering  and  training  our  officers, 
that  it  is  at  fault  The  cursory  sketch  I  have  given  of  a  revised 
system  may  be  defective  in  many  details,  but  the  general  principles 
of  a  thorough  reform  have,  I  submit,  been  correctly  laid  down.  In 
approaching  a  consideration  of  the  present  naval  executive  officer, 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  gold  lace  uniform,  with  the 
Queen*s  Regulations  behind  it,  can  easily  in  these  times  of  peace 
cover  a  multitude  of  deficiency,  and  allow  a  masquerading  in  false 
colours.  The  necessity  therefore  for  an  outsider  to  go  deep  into 
inquiry  is  very  great  Finally,  I  would  urge  upon  the  Press  that  it 
is  their  duty  to  pay  the  greatest  attention  to  such  a  definite  matter 
of  urgent  public  importance  as  the  officering  of  the  Fleet,  and  not 
to  betray — as  they  nearly  always  do — an  apathy  deplorable  and  an 
ignorance  astounding  concerning  all  things  naval. 


[We  publish  this  article  in  the  hope  that  it  will  provoke  dis- 
cussion. We  should  like  next  month  to  publish  two  good  articles, 
one  from  an  advocate  of  change  in  these  matters,  and  one  from  a 
Naval  Conservative. — EDITOR  U.  S.  M. 


Accountant  Officer  R.N. 
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THE  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  ARMY  AND  NAVY 
IN  THE  MAINTENANCE  OF  THE  BRITISH 
EMPIRE. 

Bv  Captain  Walter  H.  James. 

Field-  Marshal  The  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Wolseley,  K.P., 
G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  /;/  the  Chair, 


[The  following  lecture  attracted  much  attention  at  the  time  it  was 
delivered.  It  has  now  been  sent  to  us  for  publication  by  the 
courtesy  of  the  Dublin  Military  Society.] 

[Lord  Wolseley. — Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  am  sure  that 
many  of  those  whom  I  have  the  pleasure  of  addressing  at  the 
present  moment  remember  the  admirable  lecture  which  Captain 
James  was  good  enough  to  deliver  to  us  last  year.  The  subject 
of  to-day's  lecture  is  one  of  very  great  interest,  not  only  to  us 
individually,  but  to  the  nation  at  large  ;  and  I  look  forward  to  a 
good  lecture  from  him  to-day.  I  am  sure  you  will  be  extremely 
pleased  to  hear  him.] 

My  Lord  Wolseley,  my  Lords,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen, 
it  always  seems  to  me  somewhat  doubtful  if  the  average  inhabitant 
of  the  British  Isles  appreciate  fully  the  magnificent  empire  of  which 
he  is  a  citizen,  the  grand  heritage  which  he  has  received  from  his 
fathers,  and  to  which  his  brethren  are  adding  year  by  year,  nay, 
almost  day  by  day ;  and  most  certainly,  even  if  he  appreciate  its 
grandeur,  he  knows  little  about  how  it  has  been  gained,  and  still 
less  how  it  should  be  maintained. 

We  all  of  us  suffer  from  the  fact  that  the  history  of  our  race 
forms  no  part  of  our  ordinary  education,  while  the  blessed  immu- 
nity which  our  sea-girt  homes  have  had  from  war  waged  on  their 
shores  has  tendered  to  foster  in  us  the  belief  that  no  foreign 
invader  will  ever  tread  upon  them,  and  this  belief  leads  us  to 
neglect  the  dangers  to  the  outlying  parts  of  our  Empire,  oblivious 
of  the  fact  that  without  Greater  Britain  these  islands  would  sink  to 
a  position  of  impotence  among  the  nations  of  the  world,  while  at 
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least  half  our  fellow-citizens  would  find  their  occupation  gone,  and 
have  to  seek  a  livelihood  in  other  lands. 

It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  we  live  in  an  artificial  state  in 
England.  We  waged  war  for  nearly  a  hundred  years,  we  adopted 
a  rigid  system  of  protection,  we  captured  the  carrying  trade  of  the 
world,  by  our  navigation  laws  and  naval  operations,  in  our  en- 
deavours to  increase  our  commerce,  and  make  the  world  dependent 
on  us  for  our  manufactures.  We  even  tried  a  General  by  court- 
martial  because  he  failed  in  an  expedition,  the  success  of  which 
would  have  given  us  as  a  further  outlet  for  our  merchants.  The 
result  of  all  this,  combined  with  the  great  application  of  steam  power 
at  a  fortunate  moment,  put  us  at  the  head  of  commercial  nations — 
made  us  the  manufactory  of  the  world. 

But  the  process  has  not  been  without  its  drawbacks,  the  greater 
part  of  our  population  lives  to  manufacture  for  others,  and  thus 
obtains  more  profit  than  by  the  production  of  food  stuffs  for  the 
people,  while  facility  of  communication  with  more  favoured  climes, 
with  cheaper  labour,  has  made  it  still  more  unprofitable  to  grow  food, 
so  that  at  the  present  moment  we  are  dependent  to  an  enormous 
extent  on  the  wages  other  nations  pay  us  to  make  things  for  them, 
to  buy  from  outside  England  the  greater  proportion  of  the  food  we 
require  for  our  existence.  To  lose  command  of  the  sea  means  the 
risk  of  starvation.  To  lose  our  commerce,  to  be  deprived  of  our 
colonies,  of  our  carrying  trade — of  which  we  do  70  per  cent,  of  that 
of  the  whole  world — ^would  mean  absolute  ruin.  Plainly,  therefore, 
it  is  worth  our  while  to  maintain  our  position,  and  make  it  secure, 
so  that  we  may  proudly  say,  "  Come  the  four  corners  of  the  world 
in  arms,  and  we  shall  shock  them." 

There  exists  no  Continental  nation  which  does  not  feel  that 
to  preserve  its  independence  and  position  it  is  worth  while  to  put 
its  whole  manhood  under  arms,  and  yet  we,  who  are  far  more 
dependent  on  our  own  right  arms  for  existence  than  any  one  of 
them,  in  no  way  adequately  appreciate  the  situation.  The  reason 
why  is  a  simple  one.  Every  nation  in  Europe  has  within  the  last 
hundred  years  known  what  it  is  to  have  war  brought  home  to  it,  and 
therefore  better  appreciates  what  is  at  stake.  With  them  the  pro- 
fession of  arms  is  held  in  high  esteem,  because  all  alike  recognise 
its  necessity.  In  this,  shall  I  say  more  favoured,  land,  even  in  these 
enlightened  times,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  trade  of  fighting  holds 
the  high  position  it  does  elsewhere.  Even  nowadays,  I  fancy  that 
there  are  villages  in  which  to  go  for  a  soldier  is  regarded  by  every- 
one, from  the  parson  to  the  lad's  parents,  as  but  little  removed  from 
going  to  a  locality  I  will  not  particularise.  And  yet  it  is  very 
largely  to  our  soldiers  and  sailors  that  we  owe  our  vast  territories, 
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and  the  enormous  trade  on  which  those  who  despise  our  calling 
grow  rich. 

What  is  our  Empire  ?  It  includes  one-fifth  of  the  land  area  of 
the  globe,  with  350,000,000  inhabitants,  and  a  trade  of  ;6'300,ooo,ocx> 
annually  between  the  mother  country  and  the  outlying  parts,  while 
the  total  trade  of  the  whole  is  1,000,000,000.  All  this  territory, 
all  these  fellow-citizens,  all  this  wealth,  maintained  and  defended  by 
a  Navy  of  which,  to  say  at  the  least,  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  it  be 
adequate  to  our  requirements,  and  by  an  Army  with  regard  to  which 
no  expert  for  one  moment  will  allow  it  is  in  any  way  sufficient  for 
the  task  it  may  be  called  on  to-morrow  to  perform.  Further,  it  is 
perfectly  certain  that  the  proper  combination  of  the  two  forces,  due 
consideration  of  the  bases  of  operation  and  of  communication 
between  them,  has  received  not  half  as  much  consideration  from 
the  statesmen  who  rule  us  as  they  have  recently  given  to  the  agita- 
tion against  the  House  of  Lords. 

I  propose  this  afternoon  to  indicate  briefly  to  you  : — 

1.  What  part  our  fighting  forces  have  taken  in  the  past  in 
forming  our  Empire ;  to  show  you  from  historical  instances  how 
they  have  failed  and  succeeded. 

2.  To  examine  the  difference  in  the  situation  between  1894  and 
the  time  of  the  last  great  European  conflict. 

3.  To  make  some  suggestions  as  to  our  personal  needs  and 
requirements. 

First  of  all,  let  me  draw  your  attention  to  the  part  the  Navy  and 
Army  have  played  in  making  the  Empire.  The  outlaying  lands 
and  territories  which  together  make  up  that  vast  organisation,  the 
British  Empire,  to  which  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  form,  as  it  were, 
the  heart  from  which  the  life-blood  flows  to  the  remotest  comers  of 
its  body  politic,  have  been  acquired  in  three  ways.  By — (i) 
Conquest ;  (2)  Colonisation  ;  (3)  A  combination  of  the  two.  Under 
the  1st  head  comes  India ;  under  the  2nd,  Australia ;  under  the 
3rd,  Canada  and  the  Cape.  India  was  won  for  us  by  the  Army, 
the  Cape  and  Canada  by  a  combination  of  the  Navy  and  Army ; 
while  in  the  purely  colonisation  Colonies,  the  Navy  has  taken 
no  part,  and  the  Army,  except  in  the  case  of  New  Zealand, 
only  a  small  one.  I  think  we  may  say  for  practical  purposes  that 
by  the  methods  we  have  won  them,  an  enemy  might  take  them 
away,  and  that  therefore,  in  arranging  the  part  to  be  played  by  our 
forces,  we  must  bear  these  varying  conditions  in  mind. 

Let  me  illustrate  what  I  mean.  Take  India.  This  vast  country 
was  conquered  by  us,  mainly  by  taking  advantage  of  the  differences 
between  the  races  which  inhabited  it,  and  thus  enlisting  one  or 
Ihe  other  in  our  service ;  training  them  after  European  methods, 
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and  then  using  them  to  fight  and  win  the  battles  which  gave  us 
territory  after  territory.  In  this  process  the  British  Army  played  a 
great  part,  forming  the  school  in  which  we  trained  our  Sepoys,  giving 
an  example  to  these  by  its  valour,  and  in  cases  without  number 
bore  the  brunt  of  the  fighting.  But  the  Navy  did  nothing  whatever 
in  the  conquest  of  India,  because  we  were  able  to  subdue  it  chiefly 
by  means  of  the  resources  to-  be  obtained  within  it,  and  almost 
all  we  required  was  a  few  white  men — few,  indeed,  compared  with 
the  millions  they  subdued — and  the  backing  of  British  authority 
and  British  money.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  we  held  the  command 
of  the  sea,  as  against  India,  which  had  no  navy ;  but  that  only  adds 
weight  to  my  argument,  that  it  was  the  Army  which  conquered 


Now,  in  defending  India,  we  have  three  cases  to  deal  with : — 
I.  Invasion  by  the  sea.  2.  Invasion  overland.  3.  Internal  rebel- 
lion. Plainly,  so  far  as  the  first  is  concerned,  we  have  nothing  to 
fear  so  long  as  we  maintain  our  sea  supremacy.  So  far  as  the 
second  is  concerned,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  rely  on  the  Army. 
But  I  may  be  told  that  we  must  still  require  a  Navy  to  insure  rein- 
forcements. To  which  I  reply,  that  unless  you  are  prepared  so  to 
organise  India  that  she  can  act  as  a  base  for  her  own  operations  you 
had  better  give  up  the  idea  of  holding  her  altogether.  Our  fathers 
held  it,  and  conquered  it  practically  without  communication  with 
this  country,  and  we  must  do  the  same. 

If  we  admit,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  we  want  20,000  or 
30,000  more  white  troops  to  fight  an  invader,  who  is  there  who  will 
dare  to  say  that,  once  war  is  declared,  we  might  safely  transmit  such 
a  force,  which  eyen  without  munitions  of  war  would  take  twenty  to 
thirty  of  the  largest  steamers  to  transport  it  by  the  long  sea  route 
round  the  Cape,  for  it  might  not  be  possible  to  use  the  Mediter- 
ranean. In  the  case  of  rebellion,  uncomplicated  by  foreign  wars, 
there  would,  of  course,  be  no  difficulty  in  sending  reinforcements ; 
but  if  we  are  at  war,  no  large  reinforcements  can  be  sent,  unless  we 
can  insure  their  safe  arrival,  and  for  this  purpose  we  must  have  an 
unquestioned  supremacy  at  sea. 

Now,  here  let  me  digress  for  a  moment  to  lay  down  what  I 
mean  by  sea  supremacy.  I  mean  by  it  such  an  undoubted 
superiority  that  practically  no  foe  is  capable  of  organised  opposition. 
Such  a  state  of  things  was  the  case  in  1807,  when  no  hostile 
fleet  swam  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean.  Now,  it  is  plain  that  to 
obtain  this  supremacy  there  must  be  a  fight.  No  mere  arith- 
metical superiority  will  suffice,  because,  until  you  have  disposed  of 
your  adversary  you  cannot  tell  what  may  happen.  Hence,  at  the 
outbreak  of  a  war,  the  first  thing  for  us  to  do  is  to  obtain  the  sea 
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supremacy,  which  must  take  time.  While  we  are  fighting  for  this 
purpose  our  Colonies  and  India  must  rely  on  themselves,  and 
hence  it  follows  that  they  must  in  peace  be  so  organised  as  to  be 
able  to  repel  all  probable  attacks  which  may  take  place  at  the 
beginning  of  a  war,  i.e,  we  must  maintain  a  military  supremacy  at 
these  points. 

Here,  I  may  remark,  that  if  we  cannot  send  reinforcements  at 
the  outbreak  of  a  war,  still  less  could  any  foreign  power  be  able 
to  send  out  an  expedition  by  sea,  other  than  a  naval  one,  and  that 
therefore  in  the  case  of  those  powers  which  must  attack  us  by  sea 
they  must  first  of  all  obtain  the  supremacy  of  that  element,  or 
confine  their  attacks  on  our  possessions  to  naval  raids  and  warfare 
against  our  commerce.  But,  evidently,  where  we  can  be  invaded 
overland,  naval  matters  apart,  we  must  be  of  sufficient  military 
strength  to  meet  our  foes.  Plainly,  therefore,  in  the  case  of  India, 
for  defence  we  must  rely  on  the  Army,  as  by  it  we  originally 
conquered  it. 

In  the  case  of  territory  which  can  only  be  invaded  by  sea,  is  a 
navy  all-sufficient I  think  not,  and  for  this  reason  :  when  once 
a  foreign  fleet  gets  a  clear,  unobserved  start  it  is  impossible  to 
determine  its  destination.  Movements  on  the  sea  are  so  rapid 
that  it  may  be  impossible  to  overtake  it  Moreover,  once  a  fleet  is 
lost  to  sight  there  is  no  certainty  as  to  its  being  possible  to  obtain 
any  information  about  it  until  it  reaches  its  destination,  especially 
is  it  uncertain  if  the  pursuing  fleet  will  learn  anything  of  the  where- 
abouts of  its  foe.  This  disappearance  on  the  sea  is  impossible  on 
the  land,  where  no  armed  force  can  remain  hidden  long  in  these 
days  of  facile  communication.  When  such  a  foreign  fleet,  accom- 
panied perhaps  by  a  small  military  force,  reaches  its  object,  how 
should  it  be  met  ?  Plainly,  it  would  be  neither  possible  or  desir- 
able to  anchor  a  fleet  at  each  of  our  Colonial  ports  to  meet  a 
possible  enemy,  nor  is  there  any  reason  why  we  should  do  so.  We 
have  to  meet,  in  the  case  under  consideration,  two  dangers, 
bombardment  for  the  sake  of  destruction,  e.g.  coaling  stations  or 
sea-coast  towns  ;  or  capture,  in  the  case  of  posts,  which  have  no 
military  defences.  The  first  we  run  the  risk  of,  and  with  regard 
to  the  second,  plainly,  if  the  like  points  of  attack  are  defended  by 
forts,  which  need  neither  be  extensive  or  costly,  and  if  we  so 
organise  the  population  of  these  places  as  to  make  it,  in  all  human 
probability,  certain  that  any  military  force  the  enemy  might 
reasonably  be  expected  to  land  on  such  an  expedition  must  be 
defeated,  the  reasons  for  attack  would  cease  to  exist. 

Now,  we  captured  the  Cape,  Mauritius,  and  Java  by  such 
combined  expeditions,  and  we  succeeded  in  each  case,  because 
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when  we  landed  we  were  more  powerful  than  our  opponents  on 
land.  On  the  other  hand,  we  were  beaten  at  Buenos  Ayres,  where 
we  had  absolute  command  of  the  sea,  because  we  were  beaten  on 
the  land.  Times  out  of  mind  have  we  been  beaten  in  similar 
expeditions  on  the  French  coast  Moreover,  we  were  ultimate!}- 
beaten  in  the  American  War  of  Independence,  because  we  were 
inferior  on  land,  and,  to  add  to  our  follies,  had  lost  the  command  of 
the  sea.  In  the  case,  therefore,  of  colonies  of  any  extent  possessing 
a  considerable  population,  it  is  plain  that  we  require  not  only  naval 
supremacy  but  also  military  supremacy  against  any  probable 
attack.  As  to  naval  raids  against  British  open  coast  towns,  they 
would  probably  be  impossible  to  stop.  But  it  should  be  a  well- 
understood  thing  that  if  the  French,  for  example,  follow  the 
suggestion  of  some  of  their  naval  writers  on  this  head,  then  an 
English  fleet  will  be  detailed,  constructed  chiefly  for  bombarding 
purposes,  with  strict  injunctions  to  lay  waste  every  open  coast  town 
from  Dunkerque  to  Mentone.  A  more  sure  means  of  bringing  out 
the  enemy's  fleet,  I  believe,  would  be  impossible  to  find. 

Lastly,  on  this  head,  let  me  speak  of  points  maintained  purely 
as  coaling  stations,  to  insure  offensive  power  to  our  Navy,  such 
as  Perim,  St  Helena,  St  Lucia.  Here,  again,  it  is  evident  that 
land  defences  sufficient  to  cope  with  any  probable  enemy  aro 
better  than  to  chain  ships  to  them  merely  for  police  duties.  Ships 
labour  under  the  disadvantage,  that  their  supply  of  ammunition  is 
small,  and  their  gun  platforms  unsteady.  Even  if  ships  were  kept 
at  such  places  to  protect  them,  if  defeated,  their  offensive  power 
would  be  lost,  while  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  properly- 
constructed  fortifications  can  be  reduced  by  the  operations  of  ships. 
Another  advantage  of  forts  is  that  they  do  not  become  so  obsolete 
as  ships.  The  late  Captain  Cowper  Coles  thought  it  would  have 
been  better  to  have  built  turret  ships  instead  of  the  iron  forts  on 
the  Horseshoe  and  Norman's  Land  shoals.  Had  his  views  been 
adopted  the  ships  would  now  be  entirely  obsolete,  whereas  the  forts 
are  still  efficacious.  The  truth  is  that  the  rdle  of  the  Navy  is  an 
offensive  one  on  the  sea,  and  that  it  cannot  take  the  place  of  land 
defences  and  proper  military  organisation. 

What,  then,  are  the  duties  of  our  navy  }  "  Whereon,  under  the 
good  providence  of  God,  the  wealth,  safety,  and  strength  of  these 
Kingdoms  chiefly  depend." 

1.  Its  first  duty  is  to  prevent  all  hostile  fleets  leaving  their 
ports.  We  know  in  peace  where  they  would  come  from,  and  the 
moment  war  is  declared  our  fleets  must  be  able  to  stop  the  points 
of  issue. 

2.  Its  next  great  duty  is  the  protection  of  commerce  and  food 
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supply.  Routes  must  be  laid  down  for  our  trading  ships  to  follow, 
and  these  must  be  patrolled. 

3.  Isolated  cruisers  and  possible  commerce  destroyers  must  be 
watched  and  shadowed  from  the  moment  war  seems  probable. 

4.  In  addition  to  these  duties  the  home  sea-coast  towns  must 
be  protected,  by  patrolling,  against  attack. 

5.  Torpedo  attacks  on  our  ports  must  be  guarded  against  by 
torpedo  catchers. 

6.  Reserve  squadrons  must  be  formed  in  our  home  ports  to  take 
the  place  of  disabled  ships,  to  act  against  any  fleet  of  the  enemy's 
which  may  escape  the  blockading  squadrons,  and  attempt  either 
to  cover  a  landing  in  England,  or  some  more  distant  object. 

What  are  the  duties  of  the  Army }  and  I  include  under  this 
head  all  the  land  forces  of  the  Empire  : 

1.  To  render  it  impossible  for  an  enemy  to  land  in  England 
without  the  certainty  of  defeat. 

2.  To  defend  India  and  those  colonies  which  hostile  forces  might 
invade. 

3.  To  defend  our  bases  of  operations  all  over  the  world, 
coaling  stations  and  important  ports. 

4.  Expeditionary  purposes. 

With  regard  to  No.  I,  I  think  I  hear  some  of  the  extreme  naval 
advocates  say,  that  if  we  have  enough  ships  this  is  not  necessary. 
To  this  I  reply,  that  no  living  being  can  possibly  predict  that  under 
all  circumstances  and  in  all  places  we  can  ever  be  certain  of 
even  numerical  superiority,  and  that,  granting  even  this,  we  might 
possibly  be  defeated,  and  thus  the. way  to  our  coast  opened. 
Moreover,  there  is  always  this  additional  danger,  France,  with 
her  inscription  maritime,  would  probably  mobilise  quicker  than  we 
could,  while  with  the  huge  force  she  keeps  on  foot  she  could 
within  twenty-four  hours  put  sufficient  men  on  shipboard  to  cross 
the  narrow  sea,  which,  if  landed,  would,  with  the  inefficient  state 
of  our  land  forces,  render  disaster  almost  certain.  Proper  organi- 
sation of  our  Army  would  enable  us  absolutely  to  crush  any 
such  attempt,  and  it  cannot  be  said  of  any  naval  defence  that  this 
is  the  case. 

Duties  Nos.  2  and  3  I  have  already  dealt  with.  Duty  No.  4 
now  remains.  Unless  we  are  prepared  to  have  such  an  Army  as 
will  enable  us  to  strike  on  land  abroad  it  seems  to  me  our 
decadence  is  a  mere  question  of  time.  No  passive  defence  was  or 
ever  will  be  successful  in  the  long  run,  any  more  than  a  pugilist 
can  win  a  prize  fight  by  merely  warding  off  his  opponents'  blows. 
It  seems  highly  improbable  that  we  could  ever  go  to  war  except 
with  Russia  of  France,  and  with  the  former  it  seems,  in  my  humble 
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judgment,  doubtful,  if  only  our  statesmen  do  their  duty.  But 
supposing  we  were  at  war  with  one  or  either,  or  both,  how  could  we 
ever  bring  it  to  a  successful  conclusion  by  naval  operations  only  ? 
Russia  has  no  colonies.  The  naval  raids  in  the  Baltic,  on  the 
Eastern  coast  of  Asia,  during  the  Crimean  War  fully  demonstrated 
their  futility. 

With  regfard  to  France,  after  we  had  captured  all  her  colonies 
— and  even  to  do  this  we  should  require  expeditionary  forces, 
especially  to  conquer  Algeria — what  else  can  we  do }  To  blockade 
either  Russia  or  France  would  do  neither  any  harm  with  their  land 
frontiers.  It  did  France  very  little  injury  in  the  old  war,  and  now, 
with  increased  facilities  of  communication,  would  do  still  less. 
Unless  we  can  attack  these  powers  by  land  there  is  no  certainty  of 
victory  for  us,  and  in  the  case  of  Russia  it  is  undeniable  that  we  may 
be  called  on  to  do  so  whenever  she  chooses  to  attack  India.  Are 
we  then  to  be  content  with  such  a  land  force  as  is  not  sufficient 
to  hold  our  own  homes,  and  absolutely  ridiculous  for  offensive 
purposes?  At  the  present  moment  our  field  force  for  service 
abroad  is  about  a  division  or  an  army  corps  at  the  most  France 
can  put  3,000,000,  Russia  nearer  6,000,000,  into  tlje  field. 

But  you  will  justly  say  "you  want  us  not  only  to  have  the 
largest  Navy,  but  the  largest  Army,  too."  Well,  I  do  not ;  but 
before  discussing  details  of  what  we  want,  I  will  ask  you  to  allow 
me  to  show  from  history  that  sea  supremacy  alone  is  insufficient  for 
*^ffensive  purposes  on  the  Continent.  I  will  take  you  back  to  the 
early  years  of  this  century,  and  discuss  briefly  the  means  by  which 
Napofoon  was  defeated.  The  common  belief  in  the  mind  of  the 
2iVerage  Englishman  is  that  Trafalgar  settled  the  question  of  the 
invasion  of  England.  Unfortunately  for  this  theory  Trafalgar  was 
fought  on  the  2ist  October,  the  day  after  Mack  and  30,000 
Austrians  had  surrendered  at  Ulm,  the  Grand  Army  was 
engaged  in  the  Austerlitz  campaign,  which  certainly  proves  the  fact 
that  all  idea  of  invading  England  had  been  given  up  for  some 
months  before.  Moreover,  we  have  Napoleon's  own  statement,  in 
1 810,  to  Mettemich,  and  in  the  Bourrienne  Memoirs,  that  his 
movements  at  Boulogne  were  intended  to  divert  attention  from  his 
projected  invasion  of  Germany,  for  which  he  had  long  been 
preparing.  We  know  that  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1805,  he  had 
had  extensive  reconnaissances  made  by  Murat  and  others.  It  may, 
of  course,  be  maintained  that  Sir  Robert  Calder's  action  of  the 
22nd  July  was  the  final  straw  which  overturned  the  balance  in 
the  Austrian  direction  ;  but  even  that  I  do  not  think  is  true,  as  the 
preparations  for  the  march  had  been  made  long  previously.  The 
troops  actually  started  for  the  Rhine  on  the  1st  September,  and  on 
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the  27th  Napoleon  reached  Strasburg.  and  the  advance  into 
Germany  was  immediately  begun. 

Now,  what  I  wish  you  to  observe  well,  is  that  in  1805 
Napoleon,  although  Emperor,  was  only  at  the  beginning  of  his 
great  campaigns,  by  which  he  was  to  form  an  empire,  the  like  of 
which  has  never  been  seen  since  the  days  of  Charles  the  Great 
From  1805  to  1814  we  were  at  incessant  war  with  him  ;  from  1807 
no  organised  French  fleet  existed  ;  in  181 1  Lord  Minto  announced 
that  the  French  flag  was  nowhere  to  be  seen  flying  from  Cape 
Comoria  to  Cape  Horn.  And  yet  these  nine  years  were  the 
greatest  of  the  Emperor's  life;  and  from  1805  to  18 12  his  career 
was  practically  one  of  almost  unchecked  conquest 

But  was  the  naval  supremacy  of  England  of  no  use?  To 
ourselves,  yes.  It  largely  added  to  our  Colonial  Empire  ;  it 
allowed  us  to  throw  our  troops  about  the  world  without  let  or 
hindrance ;  but  it  did  not  check  Napoleon's  career,  and  it  wa* 
not  till  he  was  beaten  on  the  land  that  he  was  brought  to  hi- 
knees. 

In  speaking  here  last  year  I  pointed  out  how  the  Cvmmanc^ 
the  sea,  except  in  so  far  as  it  aided  our  operations  in  the  Pen:;;*  r 
and  permitted  land  forces  being  taken  to  Copenhagen.  na  J  t 
in  the  hands  of  foolish  and  incompetent  statesmen,  a  >r>i 
weakness  rather  than  of  strength,  as  they  frittered  aua 
military  forces  instead  of  following  out  the  first   i  n. 
strategy — concentration.    Had  we  but  centred  all  oui  'Uort-, 
our  troops  on  the  Spanish  War,  we  should  have  been  11  Pari 
18 1 2,  in  all  probability,  most  certainly  in  181 3.    It  ca.     .       tf  • 
often  reiterated  that  it  was  "the  Spanish  sore,"  to  quote     i  '''^  •'^ 
own  words,  which  wore  him  to  death. 

What  part  had  the  Navy  to  do  with  this  }    But  I  shall  . 
to  look  at  the  effect  of  the  Orders  in  Council,  Januar}   1  Sv>7. 
November  nth;  the  counter-blast  to  the  Berlin  dtcrces 
November,  1806  (after  Jena,  October  14th),  followed  hv  il.c 
decrees  of  December   17th,  1807.     Practically  speak!  r;  tl.u>^ 
decrees  aimed  at  abolishing  intercourse  with  Great  Britain,  while 
we  retaliated  by  declaring  a  blockade  of  all  lands  under  French 
sway,  and   forbidding  trading  between  all  ports  thereof.  But 
although  the  result  of  these  was  to  render  Colonial  and  British 
produce  dear  they  did  not  stop  all  intercourse,  for  smuggling  took 
place  to  a  large  extent,  and  both  sides  granted  licences,  the  result 
of  which,  to  the  French,  was  to  lay  up  sixteen  millions  of  gold  in 
the  vaults  of  the  Tuilleries,  which  were  used  for  war  purposes  in 
18 1 3  and  1 8 14.    Moreover,  the  blockade  did  not  aff'ect  the  food  of 
the  Continent,  which  could  supply  its  inhabitants  had  all  inter- 
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course  been  cut  off,  and  we  suffered  as  much  as  they  did,  if  not 
more,  owing  to  bad  harvests,  and  consequent  insufficiency  of  com 
supplies.  It  was  on  the  land  that  Napoleon  was  finally  beaten, 
and  the  sea  supremacy  had  very  little  to  do  with  it. 

Again,  look  at  the  American  War  of  Independence.  It  began 
in  April,  1775,  when  we  had  some  10,000  men  in  the  country  ;  we 
raised  our  strength  to  13,000,  chiefly  by  means  of  foreign  merce- 
naries ;  but  I  do  not  believe  we  ever  had  15,000  on  American  soil. 
Now  until  1778,  when  France  turned  against  us,  we  certainly  had 
the  command  of  the  sea,  and  could,  with  proper  military  organisa- 
tion, have  put  50,000  men  in  the  field,  which  would  have  settled 
the  question.  We  did  nothing  of  the  sort,  and  in  that  year,  1778, 
we  even  took  5000  away  to  conquer  St.  Lucia,  St.  Pierre,  and 
St  Miquelon — a  striking  example  of  the  fatuity  of  our  statesmen. 
Of  course,  when  we  allowed  the  sea  supremacy  to  fall  away 
through  want  of  a  proper  navy,  our  failure  was  a  mere  question  of 
time,  and  it  was  appropriate  that  the  country  which  could  not  take 
advantage  of  its  opportunities  should  have  seen  the  last  remnant 
of  its  military  forces  surrender  at  Yorktown,  because  the  fleet  was 
not  strong  enough  to  break  the  blockade  of  the  river.  We  spent 
one  hundred  millions,  we  lost  territories  and  prestige  in  that 
struggle,  terminated  after  eight  years  by  the  peace  of  Versailles, 
because  our  statesmen  were  absolutely  and  entirely  ignorant  as  to 
how  they  should  make  war,  or  that  an  army  was  wanted  for  it. 

I  have  shown  you  how  on  two  occasions  the  fact  that  we  did 
not  possess  sufficient  military  force,  and  that  what  we  had  was 
badly  applied  by  incompetent  and  foolish  men,  led  in  the  one  case 
to  prolonging  the  struggle,  in  the  other  to  defeat.  And  yet  there 
is  still  a  school  of  Englishmen  who  believe  that  a  navy  is  all- 
sufficient  I  believe  I  have  shown  this  is  not  the  case,  that  a 
hundred  years  ago  it  was  not  the  case,  and  I  say  emphatically  that 
at  the  present  time  it  is  doubly  so.  For  now  the  nations  of  Europe 
can  put  into  the  field  five  times  the  military  strength  they  could 
then ;  while  France  and  Russia  count  their  men  by  millions,  our 
Foreign  Service  Army  (India  excepted)  is  limited  to  one  army 
corps. 

Gentlemen,  if  we  are  too  poor  to  provide  a  proper  Navy  and 
Army,  let  us  accept  our  position  ;  but  if  we  are  not,  if  an  empire 
which  numbers  350,000,000  can  place  itself  in  such  a  position  as  to 
render  attack  dangerous  and  defeat  impossible,  for  God's  sake  let 
us  who  know  we  can  do  this  leave  no  effort  untried  to  bring  home 
the  necessity  of  so  doing  to  our  fellow-countrymen.  We  want,  first 
of  all,  a  Navy  strong  enough  to  meet  all  probable  combinations. 
We  want  an  Army  which  can  efficiently  supplement  that  Navy, 
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and  enable  us  to  act  offensively  against  all  assailants  ;  and  until  we 
have  this  combination  we  are  not  secure. 

Now,  although  politics,  rightly  excluded  from  discussion  by 
soldiers,  let  me  draw  your  attention  to  one  more  historical  example. 
Who  were  our  allies  in  the  great  war  ? — Prussia,  Russia,  Austria. 
From  whom  are  we  likely  to  expect  war  in  the  future  ?  Not  from 
united  Germany,  nor  from  united  Italy,  certainly  not  from  Austria. 
Our  only  possible  enemies  are  France  and  Russia,  and  of  the  latter 
I  am  inclined  to  doubt  whether  she  really  is  an  opponent  Plainly, 
therefore,  it  would  be  wise  to  have,  as  of  old,  allies  to  help  us.  But 
these  we  cannot  get  unless  we  reciprocally  will  help  them.  Some 
Englishmen  seem  to  think  that  our  friends  ought  to  pull  the 
chestnuts  out  of  the  fire  for  us  without  expecting  any  return.  Vain 
and  idle  thought  But  if  we  could  say  to  the  Triple  Alliance,  here 
is  so  strong  a  fleet  that  with  but  little  aid  we  can  sweep  the  sea, 
here  are  1 50,000  men  who  can  be  landed  in  Europe  to-morrow,  I 
verily  believe  no  hostile  shot  would  be  fired  from  Vladivostock  to 
Boulogne.  If  we  eschew  alliances  with  their  give  and  take,  our 
Army  must  be  made  large  enough  to  deal  with  any  probable 
opponents,  ^>.,  a  couple  of  million  men  ;  but  there  is  no  middle 
course.    You  cannot  defend  the  empire  by  words  or  treaties. 

Let  me  detain  you  but  a  short  time  longer,  while  I  make  a  few 
practical  suggestions.  Naval  matters  we  are  all  agreed  upon,  and  I 
will  summarise  our  wants  but  briefly. 

1.  Sufficient  battle-ships,  with  sufficient  satellites  for  safet>'  and 
scouting,  to  insure  the  victories  of  our  fleets. 

2.  Sufficient  cruisers  to  defend  our  trading  ships,  and  capture 
all  commerce  destroyers. 

3.  A  proper  number  of  torpedo-boats  and  torpedo-catchers. 

4.  Efficient  coaling-stations,  />.,  bases  of  operation. 

I  should  here  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  an  efficient 
naval  port  should  be  so  situated  that  it  cannot  be  bombarded  from 
the  sea,  i,e,,  it  should  be  landlocked  ;  an  open  roadstead  is  almost 
valueless,  and  coal-stacks  stored  as  at  Perim  are  not  of  much 
utility.  But  no  number  of  ships  will  suffice  unless  we  are  able  to 
mobilise  them  rapidly,  and  man  them  properly.  Of  course,  in 
certain  positions,  our  fleets  must  be  kept  ready  for  war,  e,g,,  the 
Mediterranean,  and  here,  I  must  say,  that  the  system  by  which 
this  fleet  is  usually  divided  into  two  divisions,  often  separated  by- 
several  days'  steaming,  and  the  eastern  portion  in  positions  where 
no  telegraphic  communication  is  possible,  may  be  excellent  from  a 
political,  but  is  hopelessly  wrong  from  a  strategical  point  of  view. 

If  it  be  necessary,  then  the  western  portion  must  be  strong 
enough  in  itself  to  defeat  the  Toulon  fleet    I  feel  now  what  I  felt 
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in  1878,  that  Cyprus  is  of  little  utility.  The  point  we  require  is 
Mitylene,  with  its  excellent  harbour.  Our  position  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean has  not  been  improved  by  the  French  constructing  a 
fortified  harbour  at  Biserta  in  direct  opposition  to  their  pledges. 
Hitherto  our  strength  on  the  sea  has  largely  lain  in  the  fact  that  no 
other  power  has  practically  possessed  coaling  stations  but  ourselves. 
Every  fresh  one  which  a  possible  enemy  obtains  is  a  distinct  menace 
for  future  war.  For  example,  Diego  Suarez  in  Madagascar.  Of 
course  we  ought  at  once  to  repudiate  the  Declaration  of  Paris, 
framed  by  the  cunning  of  the  representatives  of  foreign  powers,  and 
acquiesced  in  by  the  ignorant  folly  of  our  own  delegates. 
Its  three  main  provisions  are : — 

1.  The  flag  covers  the  cargo,  except  contraband  of  war. 

2.  Blockades  to  be  recognised  must  be  effectual. 

3.  Privateering  is  abolished. 

The  first  two,  I  may  remind  you,  include  the  substance  of 
Catherine  of  Russia's  proclamation,  in  February,  1780,  and  which 
afterwards  formed  the  basis  of  the  Armed  Neutrality  directed 
against  this  country.  In  one  respect  she  went  further,  as  she  pro- 
posed that  nothing  should  be  contraband  not  declared  so  by  treaty. 
As  to  what  is  contraband  of  war,  we  have  seen  the  French  in  their 
war  with  China,  include  rice.  In  a  war  against  us  you  may  be 
sure  all  food  would  be  contraband.  The  provision  as  to  privateering 
will  certainly  be  evaded,  and  America,  as  you  know,  has  never 
agreed  to  the  declaration.  In  181 2  she  made  war,  because  of  our 
use  of  the  right  of  search  and  the  blockade  question,  arising  out  of 
the  Orders  in  Council. 

What  are  our  military  needs  ?  The  erection  of  a  proper  organ- 
isation on  a  permanent  and  definite  footing.  We  want  so  many 
men  with  so  many  guns,  and  such  and  such  administration  services  ; 
and  these  we  must  get  by  some  system  or  other.  We  require  a 
Field  Army  capable  of  expansion  at  short  notice  for  European 
service,  and  for  foreign  expeditions.  Such  an  army  should  comprise 
about  1 50,000  of  all  arms,  including  non-combatants,  and  a  part,  say 
10,000,  should  always  be  ready  for  our  numerous  small  wars. 
Behind  this  we  want  a  Reserve  Army  to  keep  the  Field  Army 
complete,  and  for  defence  of  the  country  in  the  absence  of  the  latter. 
Further,  we  require  local  organisations  over  the  whole  Empire  to 
form  garrisons,  to  be  aided,  if  necessary,  by  Imperial  troops.  These 
oi^anisations  cannot  be  uniform  in  character,  but  must  vary  with 
the  conditions  and  requirements  of  each  portion  of  the  Empire.  In 
England  our  Volunteers  would  form  a  Second  Reserve,  which 
properly  equipped  and  organised,  would,  with  time,  become  a  most 
valuable  auxiliary.    But  there  is  one  thing  we  must  not  forget,  that 
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all  our  forces  must  have  their  due  proportion  of  the  various  arms. 
No  army  is  an  army  which  is  not  complete  in  this  respect — an 
elementary  proposition  not  yet  fully  appreciated. 

Again,  everything  must  be  decentralised — equipment,  clothing, 
supplies  in  war — and,  as  in  Germany,  each  of,  let  us  say,  our  four 
Army  Corps  with  their  reserve  forces  behind  them,  must  be  localised, 
and  find  all  they  require  within  a  given  tract  of  the  coimtry.  This 
need  not  interfere  much  with  our  present  plan  of  moves,  although 
these  had  better  take  place  only  in  the  territory  assigned  to  each 
corps,  and  our  foreign  service  system  would  remain  unchanged.  I 
am  not  asking  for  anything  enormous,  or  for  what  we  have  not  done 
before.  In  1809  we  had  in  arms  400,000  regular  troops  abroad  in 
Europe,  the  Colonies  and  India,  while  at  home  were  400,000 
regulars,  militia,  and  volunteers.  In  18 13  the  total  had  risen  to 
1,000,000.  Lord  Castlereagh  thought  that  we  required  for  Navy 
and  Marines,  150,000;  Regular  Army  and  Militia,  350,000; 
Volunteers,  100,000 ;  Sedentary  Militia,  300,000 ;  trained  men, 
400,000 — a  total  of  1,300,000.  Those  liable  to  service  under 
Defence  Act,  2,000,000  ;  the  whole  3,300,000,  one-fourth  of  the 
then  population.  What  we  could  do  then  with  a  third  of  our 
present  numbers  and  wealth,  we  can  most  certainly  do  now  if  need 
be.  But  this  we  must  remember,  that  peace  is  the  time  to  organise, 
and  that  once  the  appeal  to  arms  is  made  it  is  too  late.  English- 
men fancy  still  that  somehow  or  other  we  shall  pull  through.  It 
cannot  be  done  in  these  days :  war  is  swift  and  sudden,  and 
there  is  no  time  for  recuperation  as  of  old.  If  we  are  not  ready, 
we  must  inevitably  be  defeated. 

But  even  beyond  the  need  for  a  strong  Navy  and  a  sufficient 
Army,  stands  the  need  for  a  proper  organisation  to  direct  the 
combined  efforts  of  the  two.  When  I  see  our  needs  laid  down  on 
paper  by  the  men  that  govern  us  ;  when  I  see  an  Admiralty  on  one 
side,  and  a  War  Office  on  the  other,  connected  by  a  joint  Intelli- 
gence Department  or  General  Staff,  busy  in  peace  time  in  preparing 
for  war,  and  ready  in  war  to  direct  the  operations ;  when  I  learn 
that  we  have  given  our  Military  and  Naval  forces  a  definite  and 
permanent  organisation,  then  and  not  till  then  shall  I  believe  that 
our  rulers  appreciate  the  gravity  of  the  situation  before  us.  Our 
wants  can  be  formulated  within  a  week  if  the  right  men  are  called 
in  to  do  it.  But  will  it  be  so.^  Judging  from  the  history  of  the 
past,  I  doubt  it.  English  statesmen  occupied  in  party  strife  have 
never  studied  these  questions,  nor  does  it  seem  probable  that  they 
will  do  so  until  forced  by  disaster,  and  then  it  will  be  too  late. 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen — By  virtue  of  that  constitutional 
principle  which  permits  Cabinet  Ministers  to  blind  their  eyes  to 
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patent  facts,  and  to  commit  folly  after  folly,  on  the  plea  that  they 
are  responsible,  we  might  decorate  the  Griffin  in  Fleet  Street,  and 
the  bridges  over  the  Thames  with  the  heads  of  all  the  Ministers,  or 
ex-Ministers,  then  in  existence,  impartially  selected  from  every 
political  party  ;  but  even  this  striking  example  would  be  but  a  poor 
compensation  to  the  Empire  at  large  for  the  foolish  blindness  and 
self-sufficient  vanity  which  had  brought  the  calamity  upon  us.  For 
let  there  be  no  doubt,  defeat  in  our  case  would  mean  our  fall  from 
the  proud  position  we  hold  among  nations,  the  dismemberment  of 
the  Empire,  and  the  ruin  of  our  race. 

[The  lecture  was  followed  by  a  very  interesting  discussion,  in 
the  course  of  which  Lord  Wolseley  stated  his  views  on  the  subject 
at  some  length.  We  shall  give  this  discussion  next  month.  Our 
readers   have  generally  much  appreciated  these  reports. — Ed. 


U.  S.  M.] 
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THE  SCOURGE  OF  INDIA; 
a  rejoinder 
By  Surgeon-Major  Perry  Marsh,  A.M.S. 


The  increasing  prevalence  and  mortality  from  enteric  fever  in  India 
having  for  some  time  past  attracted  my  attention,  I  was  induced 
to  make  a  careful  investigation  of  the  whole  subject  with  a  view  of 
seeking  out  the  causes  which  are  giving  rise  to  this  very  unsatis- 
factory state  of  affairs.  My  investigations  have  led  me  to  very 
different  conclusions  from  those  set  forth  by  Brigade-Surgeon 
Lieut-Colonel  Climo  in  his  article  entitled  "  The  Scourge  of  India," 
which  appeared  in  the  April  number  of  the  UNITED  SERVICE 
Magazine;  I  feel  therefore  that  I  am  in  a  position  to  offer  some 
remarks  in  reply  to  his  statements,  and  to  show  how  far  from 
logical  are  the  inferences  which  he  draws.  I  will  take  Dr.  Climo's 
statements  as  they  occur  and  deal  with  them  seriatim.  **The 
increasing  prevalence  and  mortality  from  enteric  fever  in  India  is 
the  direct  consequence  of  regiments  no  longer  having  medical 
officers  serving  with  them."  Such  is  Dr.  Climo  s  allegation.  Here 
then  we  have  a  most  intricate  question,  beset  with  difficulties,  which 
for  years  has  been  patiently  studied  and  inquired  into  by  the  most 
able  physicians  and  sanitarians  of  our  age,  and  concerning  which 
there  are  masses  of  evidence,  statistics  and  reports  of  commissions 
enough  to  form  a  voluminous  literature  of  their  own,  decided  by 
Dr.  Climo  according  to  his  own  lights  and  without  the  support  of 
any  other  form  of  reasoning  except  that  which  is  offered  by  a 
Post  hoCy  ergo  propter  /loc  form  of  argument  Dr.  Climo  wishes  us 
to  believe  that  since  the  number  of  cases  and  deaths  returned  in 
India  as  due  to  enteric  fever  amongst  our  soldiers  since  the  year 
1 87 1  have  shown  a  progressive  increase,  and  that  the  unification  of 
the  Medical  Department  (which  really  did  not  take  full  effect  till 
ten  years  later)  was  being  introduced  about  that  period,  therefore 
the  one  is  the  direct  cause  of  the  other.  Dr.  Climo  would  have  us 
accept  this  most  illogical  conclusion  absolutely  without  proof  or 
argument    The  best  and  only  evidences  which  he  can  summon  in 
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support  of  his  inference  are  a  few  isolated  cases  where  disastrous 
results  appear  to  have  occurred,  either  through  mistakes  in 
diagnosis  or  by  the  patients  themselves  not  seeking  advice. 
Surely  Dr.  Climo  does  not  wish  us  to  believe  that  in  regimentalism 
medical  officers  have  a  panacea  for  mistakes  in  diagnosis,  or  that  in 
former  days  the  medical  officers  of  regiments,  under  the  guidance 
of  their  military  commanding  officers,  made  fewer  professional  errors 
than  do  the  members  of  the  profession  at  large  to-day.  That  the 
apparent  increase  of  enteric  fever  amongst  our  soldiers  in  India 
and  the  unification  of  the  Medical  Department  have  been  to  a 
great  extent  contemporaneous,  I  admit,  but  to  contend  that  they 
are  cause  and  effect  appears  to  me  to  be  drawing  an  inference 
similar  to  that  of  the  west  country  Tory  farmer  who  attributed  a 
wet  harvest  to  the  fact  that  a  Liberal  Government  was  in  power. 
If  the  consequences  to  the  health  of  the  men  owing  to  the  substi- 
tution of  departmental  medical  officers  for  regimental  ones  be  so 
disastrous  as  Dr.  Climo  asserts,  then  those  regiments  which  are  still 
lucky  enough  to  retain  their  medical  officers  should  certainly  show 
much  more  favourable  health  statistics  than  other  corps,  serving 
under  similar  climatic  conditions,  who  are  in  the  medical  charge  of 
departmental  officers.  The  regiments  of  the  Brigade  of  Foot 
Guards  still  have  two  regimental  medical  officers  serving  with  each 
battalion.  The  general  mass  of  the  Infantry  in  the  United 
Kingdom  are  attended  to  by  departmental  medical  officers.  In 
order  to  ascertain  how  the  health  of  these  two  bodies  of  men 
compares  with  each  other,  I  have  extracted  the  following  information 
from  the  last  published  report  of  the  Army  Medical  Department, 
the  period  covered  being  the  decade  ending  1892. 


Ratio  per  iooo  Strength  for  Ten  Years,  ending  1892,  in  United  Kingdom. 


Admissions  to 
Hospital. 

Deaths. 

Invalided. 

Constantly 
Sick. 

944-2 

871-7 

S-82 
4-8 

22*4 
17-9 

63-0 
49*5 

Thus  it  is  plainly  shown  that  the  Foot  Guards,  notwithstanding 
their  superior  physique  and  freedom  from  foreign  service,  compare 
unfavourably  in  every  particular  with  the  Infantry  of  the  line  serving 
at  home  who  have  no  regimental  medical  officers. 

Now  if  we  followed  Dr.  Climo's  line  of  argument  we  might 
similarly  assert  that  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  things  in  the 
Guards  (as  compared  with  the  Infantry)  was  due  to  their  remaining 
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in  charge  of  regimental  medical  officers.  But  those  who  have 
studied  all  the  facts  of  the  case  know  that  the  excess  of  sickness  in 
the  Guards  is  dependent  on  very  different  circumstances,  and  is  no 
more  connected  with  the  existence  of  a  regimental  medical  system 
than  is  the  increase  of  enteric  fever  in  India  due  to  a  departmental 
one.  By  no  manner  of  means  can  the  two  circumstances  be  co- 
related  in  any  way  as  cause  and  effect. 

If  the  annual  reports  concerning  the  health  of  the  European 
Army  in  India  for  the  past  twenty  years  be  studied,  the  prevalence 
of  enteric  fever  appears  to  show  a  steady  annual  increase.  This 
increase  is  however  to  a  large  extent  apparent  only,  and  may 
partly  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  we  have  year  by  year  learnt 
how  to  diagnose  the  disease  when  met  with  in  its  various  tropical 
disguises.  It  is  not  many  years  since  the  very  existence  of  enteric 
fever  in  India  was  altogether  denied  by  the  older  race  of  medical 
officers.  Their  failure  to  recognise  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
since  during  their  student  days  they  had  never  learnt  to  do  so,  the 
disease  at  that  time  not  having  been  differentiated  even  in  Europe. 
No  one  who  studies  the  question  can  possibly  be  left  in  doubt  that 
in  India  during  past  years  enteric  fever  cases  were  largely  included 
in  the  returns  as  remittent  and  simple  continued  fevers.  In  fact, 
there  has  been  a  simple  alteration  in  nomenclature :  deaths,  which 
were  formerly  erroneously  returned,  being  now  ascribed  to  their 
correct  cause.  This  statement  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that,/aW 
passu  with  the  increase  in  the  mortality  from  enteric  fever,  deaths 
from  the  other  continued  fevers  have  from  year  to  year  shown  a 
proportionate  decrease.  Whilst  however  due  allowance  is  made 
for  all  this,  there  still  appears  to  be  an  actual  yearly  increase  in  the 
number  of  attacks  and  deaths  from  enteric  fever  in  India.  There 
is  a  remarkable  concensus  of  opinion  that  this  increased  prevalence 
is  attributable  to  the  fact  of  our  Army  in  India  to-day  containing  a 
greater  proportion  oi young  and  recently  arrived  men  than  formerly 
obtained.  It  can  easily  be  shown  by  reference  to  the  figures  given 
in  the  official  reports  that  enteric  fever  has  increased  in  India  from 
year  to  year  just  as  the  number  per  cent,  of  strength  has  increased 
of  those  men  who  are  under  five  years'  service  and  twenty-five  years 
of  age.  We  know  that  this  fever  is  peculiarly  a  disease  of  young 
adolescence,  susceptibility  to  it  being  most  intense  from  twenty  to 
twenty-three  years  of  age  ;  it  then  subsides  so  remarkably  year  by 
year  that  at  thirty  the  great  majority  of  people  are  proof  against 
its  influences  ;  every  year  the  disease  is  avoided  is  therefore  a 
considerable  advance  towards  complete  immunity.  Second  only 
to  youth  as  a  predisposing  cause  to  enteric  fever  is  recent 
arrival  in  a  tropical  country.    The  greatest  ravages  of  the  disease 
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fall  in  India  on  the  young  and  recently  arrived  soldiers.  To  ex- 
emplify how  the  mortality  is  influenced  by  age,  I  give  the  following 
figures  taken  from  Army  Medical  Department  report  for  year  1892 
regarding  the  European  Army  in  Bengal. 

Deaths  per  iooo  from  Enteric  Fever. 


Under  25  years  of  age.  25-29  years.         |        30-34  years. 


io'23  I  2*83  1  1*1 

 \  !  

From  the  above  table  we  see  that  men  under  twenty-five  years 
old  show  over  nine  times  the  death  rate  of  those  thirty  to  thirty- 
four  years  of  age.  With  slight  variation  in  the  figures  the  same 
general  result  holds  good  if  the  statistics  for  the  past  fifteen  years 
be  examined. 

Again,  if  we  take  the  Army  in  Bengal  for  the  same  year,  and 
examine  the  influence  which  recent  arrival  has  on  typhoid  mortality, 
we  find  that  newcomers,  especially  during  their  first  two  years  of 
residence,  are  very  susceptible.  The  decreasing  mortality  with 
length  of  service  is  well  shown  by  the  annexed  table. 


Mortality  per  iooo  from  Enteric  Fever  at  various  Service  Periods. 
Bengal  Army,  1892. 


ist  and  and  years.     |     3rd  and  4th  years. 

5  th  year. 

Over  ten  years. 

11-99  5*oi 

1-38 

None. 

In  whatever  way  the  official  returns  may  be  examined,  the  fact 
comes  out  very  strongly  that  the  prevalence  of  enteric  fever  in  India 
is  chiefly  dependent  upon  youth  and  recent  arrival.  Now  the  eff*ect 
of  short  service  is  to  so  alter  the  age  constitution  of  our  Army  that 
we  now  have  a  much  larger  proportion  of  young  and  recently 
arrived  soldiers  serving  in  India  than  was  the  case  in  former  days. 
During  the  year  1893,  of  a  total  strength  of  43,000  European 
soldiers  in  Bengal,  no  less  than  34,500  (or  over  80  per  cent.)  were 
under  five  years'  service.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  short 
service  not  only  operates  by  increasing  the  number  of  young  and 
therefore  susceptible  men  in  India,  a  country  where  infection  is 
pandemic,  but  it  also  has  the  effect  of  yearly  withdrawing  a  number 
of  seasoned  men,  those  who  have  proved  their  insusceptibility  after 
prolonged  residence  in  infected  areas,  and  others  who  may  have 
gained  future  immunity  by  recovery  from  one  attack.  Fresh  fuel 
is,  as  it  were,  continually  being  applied  to  the  fire,  and  infection  is 
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becoming  more  or  less  endemic  in  every  cantonment.  To  give  a 
graphic  example  how  the  short  service  system  favours  the  continued 
prevalence  of  enteric  fever,  let  us  trace  the  history  of  two  soldiers  as 
it  ordinarily  occurs.  Privates  "  A  "  and  "  B  "  both  arrive  in  India 
in  their  twenty-first  year.  Private  "  A  contracts  enteric  fever  in 
his  first  year  of  service  in  India,  but  recovers,  and  is  therefore 
rendered  immune  to  further  attack.  Private  "B,"  though  con- 
tinuously exposed  to  risk  of  infection,  remains  free  of  the  disease 
and  therefore  proves  his  insusceptibility  to  its  influences.  After 
about  five  or  six  years  in  India  (supposing  the  men  to  have  enlisted 
at  the  age  of  eighteen)  these  two  soldiers  will  have  completed  their 
term  of  enlistment  with  the  Colours,  and  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances would  be  sent  home ;  their  places  are  filled  by  two  young 
men  fresh  from  England,  both  of  whom  will  arrive  at  an  age  when 
we  know  they  are  peculiarly  prone  to  infection.  Thus  we  have  a 
yearly  substitution  of  susceptible  for  insusceptible  material,  and  a 
consequent  increase  in  the  prevalence  of  disease.  Any  unbiassed 
observer  who  weighs  well  the  facts  of  the  case  cannot  fail  to  see  how 
absurd  it  is  to  attempt  to  relate  the  prevalence  of  enteric  fever  with 
the  removal  of  medical  officers  from  regiments. 

Whilst  acknowledging  the  very  great  improvement  which  has 
taken  place  of  late  years  in  the  general  health  of  the  Army  in  India, 
Dr.  Climo  denies  that  any  credit  for  this  amelioration  is  due  to 
improved  sanitation,  and  says  that  the  causes  which  have  exercised 
so  beneficent  an  influence  are  "  the  introduction  of  short  service,  the 
selection  and  training  of  recruits,  and  the  increased  facilities  for 
invaliding."  Let  us  examine  these  statements  separately.  First  as 
regards  short  service.  If  we  look  at  the  official  records  of  sickness 
and  mortality  for  any  year  or  period,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  we 
can  see  at  a  glance  that  the  very  opposite  to  what  Dr.  Climo  states 
is  really  the  case.  Everywhere  young  soldiers  show  much  higher 
ratios  of  sickness  than  do  the  more  matured.  As  an  example  I 
give  the  following  figures  taken  from  Army  Medical  Department 
report  for  year  1892. 


Sickness  and  Mortality  of  Army  in  India,  1892. 


Service. 

Admissions  to  Hospital. 
Per  zooo  Strength. 

Deaths  per  zooo  Strength. 

Under  2  years  .... 

1717-8 

20H>I 

1419- I 

13-09 

1491*5 

14-48 

1249-8 

9*12 
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The  above  table  shows  the  excess  of  sickness  and  mortality 
amongst  men  during  their  first  few  years*  service  in  India,  and 
proves  how  erroneous  are  the  conclusions  of  Dr.  Climo  that  short 
service  has  exercised  any  beneficial  effect  on  the  health  of  the 
Army. 

Next,  as  to  the  selection  of  recruits.  If  we  peruse  the  annual 
reports  of  the  Inspector-General  of  Recruiting,  we  find  that  of  late 
years,  instead  of  the  physical  standards  of  fitness  having  been 
raised,  there  has  been  a  constant  tendency  to  relax  them.  The 
number  of  "special  enlistments" — that  is  of  men  who  do  not  attain 
minimum  requirements  in  height  and  chest  measurement — ^has 
much  increased ;  so,  whatever  care  be  exercised  in  their  selection, 
the  recruits  passed  to-day  would  not  appear  to  afford  better  material 
than  formerly.  The  conclusion  which  Dr.  Climo's  assertion  would 
lead  us  to  is  that  better  recruits  are  now  being  selected  by  depart- 
mental medical  officers  than  was  formerly  the  case  by  the  medical 
officers  of  reg^'ments. 

As  to  the  improved  training  of  recruits.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  physical  exercises  and  gymnastic  training  have  improved  their 
physique  considerably ;  but  have  not  these  very  methods  been 
persistently  advocated  by  departmental  medical  officers,  and  are 
they  not  carried  out  under  their  direct  supervision  } 

How  far  the  supposed  increased  facilities  for  invaliding  may 
have  operated  in  improving  the  health  of  the  Army,  we  may  judge 
by  referring  to  the  figures  given  for  past  years  in  Army  Medical 
Department  reports.  From  these  sources  we  learn  that,  whatever 
the  "  increased  facilities "  may  be,  they  have  not  been  availed  of. 
The  invaliding  rate  for  the  Army  in  India  has  progressively 
declined,  as  the  following  figures,  taken  from  published  ofllicial 
reports,  plainly  show. 


Increased  invaliding  therefore  certainly  does  not  account  for  any 
part  of  the  astonishing  decline  in  the  death  rate  of  our  army  in 
India,  which  has  fallen  from  60  to  15  per  1000  during  the  last 
forty  years. 

Dr.  Climo*s  next  statement  is  that  "  the  insanitary  condition  of 
our  Indian  cantonments  causing  enteric  fever  has  resulted  from  a 
want  of  skilled  inspection  of  regimental  lines."  Now  what  must 
be  the  judgment  of  every  unbiassed  man  of  Indian  experience  on 


Invaliding  Rates.   Army  in  India. 


Ten  years,  ending  1870 
„  1881 
»  1892 

For  year  1893  .    ,  . 


26'4 
25-5 
25-3 


40'   per  1000  strength. 
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such  an  unwarranted  assumption  ?  If  there  is  one  thing  absolutely 
certain  it  is  that  the  sanitary  condition  of  Indian  cantonments  has 
progressively  improved  during  the  past  twenty-five  years.  At  the 
urgent  representations  and  recommendations  of  medical  officers,  the 
Government  of  India  has  spent  immense  sums  of  money  upon  new 
barracks,  pure  water  supplies,  better  systems  of  conservancy,  and 
improved  sanitation  generally.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
general  hygienic  surroundings  of  the  soldier  in  India  to-day  are  far 
better  than  they  were  twenty-five  years  ago.  In  fact,  as  far  as 
housing,  feeding,  clothing,  and  duties  are  concerned,  every  reason- 
able precaution  is  being  taken  to  preserve  the  men's  health.  I  do 
not  contend  that  there  are  not  still  many  sanitary  defects  occurring 
from  time  to  time  ;  from  the  very  nature  of  things  this  will  ever  be 
so  long  as  the  customs  of  the  natives  and  the  climate  of  India 
remain  what  they  are  ;  but  to  say  that  there  is  any  lack  of  skilled 
inspection  of  cantonments,  or  general  want  of  watchfulness  over 
the  health  of  the  men  in  their  charge  by  departmental  medical 
officers,  is  utterly  at  variance  with  facts.  At  no  previous  time  have 
the  qualifications  of  medical  officers  of  the  Army  for  dealing  with 
sanitary  questions  been  better  than  they  are  to-day.  Besides  the 
very  ample  course  of  hygiene,  which  every  young  medical  officer 
undei^oes  at  Netley,  we  have  only  to  turn  to  the  official  medical 
lists  to  see  the  large  number  who  of  late  years,  at  their  own 
expense,  have  voluntarily  worked  in  the  hygiene  laboratories  of 
our  great  civil  schools  of  medicine,  and  who  have  succeeded,  after 
searching  examinations,  in  gaining  those  special  degrees  and 
diplomas  in  sanitary  science  and  state  medicine,  granted  by  the 
universities  and  royal  colleges,  which  are  now  required  by  law  of 
all  who  aspire  to  the  post  of  a  medical  officer  of  health  in  civil  life. 

The  removal  of  medical  officers  from  regiments,  far  from  weak- 
ening their  positions  as  sanitary  advisers  with  commanding  officers, 
has  in  reality  greatly  strengthened  it  In  the  regimental  days  it 
depended  entirely  upon  the  relations  of  the  medical  officer  with  the 
officers  in  command,  whether  suggestions  were  listened  to  or  not 
We  have  only  to  study  the  works  of  Robert  Jackson  and  Ranald 
Martin,  to  see  how  in  former  days  regimental  sanitation  was  fre- 
quently hampered  by  the  caprice  and  opposition  offered  by  the 
older  race  of  commanding  officers.  Departmental  Medical  Officers 
are  now  in  a  position  to  tender  advice  and  recommendations,  not 
through  subserviency,  apology,  or  solicitation,  but  as  a  duty,  and 
that  without  fear  or  favour  from  the  quarter  where  they  are  offered. 
They  are  moreover  at  the  present  day,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  pos- 
session of  means  which  render  them  capable  of  bringing  a  certain 
pressure  to  bear  from  high  quarters  in  order  to  get  their  reasonable 
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sanitary  recommendations  fully  carried  out.  Could  the  same  be 
done  when  a  medical  officer's  whole  career  depended  upon  what 
the  commanding  officer  of  his  regiment  might  say  of  him  ? 

Dr.  Climo  s  next  statement  is  that  "  sanitary  duties  are  perfunc- 
torily discharged,  and  that  the  employment  is  uncongenial."  His 
opinion  on  this  matter  is  certainly  at  variance  w  ith  that  of  those 
officers  best  able  to  judge  in  the  matter.  If  sanitary  duties  are 
uncongenial  to  army  medical  officers,  how  comes  it  that  so  many  of 
them  voluntarily  spend  much  time  and  money,  even  sacrificing  their 
periods  of  leave,  in  attending  the  special  courses  on  sanitation  and 
in  acquiring  the  highest  sanitary  diplomas  }  As  a  matter  of  fact 
their  great  zeal  for  sanitary  knowledge,  and  their  keenness  in 
carrying  out  sanitary  duties,  are  special  features  of  the  young 
medical  officers  of  to-day. 

Again,  Dr.  Climo  dates  from  the  year  1879  a  continued 
deterioration  of  regimental  sanitation  in  India.  If  such  has  been 
the  case,  then  the  health  of  the  men  has  certainly  yearly  improved 
just  as  sanitation  has  deteriorated.  I  take  the  following  figures 
from  the  official  Army  Medical  Department  Reports : — 


Ratios  per  iooo.   Army  in  India. 


Periods. 

Admissions  to  1 
Hospital.  I 

Deaths. 

Invalided  to 
England. 

27-99 

40*0 

19-2 

40-5 

14*7 

25o 

1893  

.     .     .  '  1416-8 

131 

;  253 

If  what  Dr.  Climo  calls  "  sanitary  deterioration  "  has  such  happy 
results  as  the  above  figures  unmistakably  show,  then  thinking  men 
will  say,  "  let  it  proceed."  But  by  substituting  the  word  ameliora- 
tion for  deterioration  we  get  at  the  true  facts  of  the  case.  Our  next 
surprise  is  the  statement  that  "the  abolition  of  the  regimental 
system  has  caused  failure  in  medical  treatment."  Again,  I  will  avail 
myself  of  bare  facts,  extracted  from  official  reports,  to  expose 
Dr.  Climo's  errors.  Far  from  their  having  been  any  extended 
failure  in  medical  treatment  of  late  years  in  India,  the  truth  lies  in 
exactly  the  opposite  direction.  Referring  to  the  figures  given 
concerning  enteric  fever  in  Bengal,  we  find  that,  though  the  total 
number  of  cases  has  increased,  yet  the  number  of  deaths  occurring 
in  every  one  hundred  cases  treated  has  shown  a  steady  annual 
decrease.  For  the  decennial  period,  ending  1885,  the  mortality  per 
cent,  of  enteric  fever  cases  treated  was  35 'Z^-  In  1891  and  1892 
VOL.  cxxxii.  12 
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the  numbers  had  fallen  to  26*9  and  23*0  respectively.  In  other 
words,  the  number  of  attacks  now  successfully  treated  is  much 
larger  than  formerly  obtained.  Much  the  same  result  is  found  as 
regards  phthisis,  dysentery,  hepatitis,  and  the  otheir  chief  diseases 
prevailing  in  India.  So  much  for  the  supposed  failure  in  medical 
treatment. 

I  hold  no  brief  for  the  defence  of  the  departmental  medical 
system,  neither  do  I  wish  to  disparage  a  regimental  one.  Into  the 
relative  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  two  systems  I  do  not 
wish  in  any  way  to  enter.  My  only  object  in  making  these  obser- 
vations on  Dr.  Climo's  article  is  to  show  how  fallacious  and  opposed 
to  fact  are  his  statements,  and  how  unfounded  are  the  charges 
which  he  makes  against  the  efficiency  of  the  Army  Medical 
Department  If  Dr.  Climo  earnestly  wishes  a  return  to  the 
regimental  system  for  medical  officers  the  reckless  statements 
which  he  makes  are  likely  rather  to  hinder  than  hasten  his  end. 

T.  A.  Perry  Marsh,  Surgeon-Major. 
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OUR  GARRISON  AT  TIENSIN  IN  i860,  61,  62. 
By  Lieut.-Colonel  W,  H.  James. 


In  the  waning  months  of  the  year  i860,  after  Pekin  had  been 
taken  by  a  mixed  English  and  French  force,  and  the  Emperor 
of  China's  summer  palace  sacked  and  burned,  a  solitary  English 
brigade,*  under  Brigadier-General  (now  Sir  Charles)  Staveley,  was 
left  isolated  at  Tiensin,  within  striking  distance  of  the  heart  of 
China,  until  such  time  as  the  indemnity  for  the  war,  amounting  to 
two  millions  of  money,  should  be  paid,  and  our  minister  securely 
installed  for  the  first  time  at  Pekin  itself.  In  the  light  of  present 
events,  some  account  of  our  occupation  thirty-four  years  ago,  the 
climate,  and  our  amusements  during  the  two  winters  in  which  we 
garrisoned  the  place,  will  be  interesting  to  those  who  are  watching 
the  future  development. 

The  treaty  of  peace  signed  by  our  ambassador,  Lord  Elgin,  and 
Prince  Kung,  then  a  young  man  of  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  in 
the  Hall  of  Ceremonies  at  Pekin,  on  the  24th  of  October,  had  been 
sent  home  by  the  hands  of  Mr.  Loch  (now  Sir  H.  B.  Loch, 
Governor  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope),  the  Army  had  been  re- 
embarked,  and  lastly,  Lord  Elgin,  and  General  Sir  Hope  Grant 
who  commanded  the  troops,  had  left  Tiensin,  a  few  days  before  the 
saeam  of  the  last  gun-boat's  steam-whistle  was  heard,  as  the 
vessel  crunched  through  the  forming  ice  on  the  Peiho,  and  made 
her  way  cautiously  down  the  river  to  the  fleet  in  the  Gulf  of  Pechili, 
after  bidding  farewell  to  the  garrison,  which  was  from  that  moment 
cut  off  from  all  communication  with  the  outer  world,  until  the  ice 
broke  up  in  the  following  spring.  Our  gun-vessel  the  Slaney  had 
already  been  caught  and  quietly  frozen  in  the  mud,  some  five  miles 
below  Tiensin,  where  she  was  roofed  over  and  remained  for  the 
winter  a  curious  spectacle. 

Tiensin  is  a  lai^e  commercial  city  on  the  banks  of  the  Peihoj 
thirty-five  miles  by  road  from  the  mouth  of  that  river,  and  double 


•  The  Brigade  consisted  of  Fane's  Sikh  Horse,  two  batteries  of  Field  Artillery,  and 
the  31st,  60th  and  67th  Regiments  of  Infantry,  with  Engineers  and  military  train. 
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that  distance  by  water,  while  Pekin  is  but  eighty  miles  further 
north.  The  town  is  a  quadrilatei'al,  surrounded  by  a  substantial, 
but  even  then  decaying,  wall,  some  twenty  feet  thick,  and  thirty 
feet  high.  There  are  four  great  gates,  one  for  each  face,  and  from 
each  gate  a  street  runs  direct  to  the  centre  which  is  marked  by  a 
pagoda.  The  distance  through  the  town  from  one  gate  to  the 
opposite  one  would  be  about  a  mile  ;  the  streets  are  busy,  and  the 
shops  good  ;  the  curio  shops,  butcher's,  and  cook-shops  noticeably 
so.  Our  soldiers  were  housed  in  the  temples  and  yamuns,  or  large 
mansions  belonging  to  the  rich  men  of  the  place,  which,  under  the 
indefatigable  exertions  of  the  untiring  Gordon,  who  was  left  with 
us  as  engineer,  were  rapidly  put  in  order,  fire-places  built,  and  the 
buildings  made  as  weather-proof  as  possible. 

Chinese  Gordon,  then  a  young  captain  of  Royal  Engineers,  was 
of  short  stature,  broad,  deep-chested,  and  powerfully  built.  He 
possessed  great  physical  strength,  combined  with  extraordinary- 
energy,  so  much  so  that  many  of  his  subordinates  could  scarcely 
keep  pace  with  his  zeal  and  eagerness  for  work.  To  give  an 
instance,  he  used  often  to  ride  from  Tiensin  to  the  Taku  forts, 
which  were  then  held  by  a  detachment  of  the  31st  Regiment,  do 
a  day's  work,  in  seeing  that  the  men  and  officers  were  properly 
hutted,  etc.,  and  return  the  same  evening.  The  distance  is  thirtj  - 
five  miles  each  way,  making  a  seventy  mile  ride  in  the  day,  which 
he  accomplished  on  two  Tartar  ponies,  and  thinking  little  of  it 
would  be  at  work  again  early  next  morning,  looking  as  cheer>'  as 
ever.  His  light  blue  eyes  and  boyish  countenance  at  once  broke 
down  reserve,  disarmed  all  suspicion,  and  made  him  a  friend  at 
first  sight  of  every  one  he  met.  At  this  time  I  fancy  he  hardly 
recognised  physical  inability  to  accomplish  any  task  at  any  hour, 
and  looked  for  the  same  amount  of  ardour  and  determination  to 
succeed,  in  his  subordinates,  which  he  himself  brought  to  bear 
upon  whatever  he  had  in  hand.  Even  then  many  of  us  recognised, 
without  perhaps  knowing  it,  that  he  had  a  different  destiny  before 
him  to  most  men,  and  when  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  know  him 
much  more  intimately  a  year  or  two  later,  before  and  at  the  time 
when  he  commanded  his  ever  victorious  army,  and  won  such 
astonishing  victories  over  the  Taifings  in  the  districts  around 
Shanghai,  this  feeling  seemed  naturally  to  deepen.  To  import 
anything  of  the  classical  warrior,  or  stem  and  rugged  soldier,  into 
Gordon's  features  is  a  mistake ;  in  appearance  he  had  nothing  of 
either  the  one  or  the  other.  The  best  likeness  of  him  as  regards 
the  face,  which  I  have  noticed,  is  by  Mr.  Lowes  Dickinson,  but  I 
judge  from  the  engraving  only,  not  having  seen  the  original 
picture  which  is  called,  if  my  memory  ser\^es  me  correctly,  "  The 
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Last  Watch."  At  the  period  of  which  I  write,  he  often  talked  of 
returning,  when  the  time  came,  from  China  to  England,  overland 
through  Russia,  a  journey  which  had  not  then  (i860)  been  accom- 
plished. He  seemed  to  regard  the  difficulties  very  lightly,  and  no 
doubt  would  have  carried  out  his  projects  had  not  the  march  of 
events  taken  him  in  another  direction. 

The  troops  quickly  settled  down  in  their  new  homes  at  Tiensin, 
and  such  familiar  names  as  Charing  Cross,  Piccadilly,  and  Bond 
Street,  soon  appeared  chalked  upon  the  walls  to  designate  certain 
portions  of  the  town.  Part  of  the  31st  Regiment  was  quartered  in 
the  Temple  of  the  Moon,  the  Artillery  in  the  prefect  s  yamun,  the 
Military  Train  in  the  Temple  of  Confucius,  and  Fane's  Horse  in 
the  DeviFs  Temple,  a  residence  by  no  means  so  bad  as  the  name 
would  indicate.  The  Sikh  occupants  scouted  the  idea  of  a  fire- 
place, preferring  to  have  the  full  benefit  of  a  huge  fire  (smoke  and 
all)  lighted  on  the  floor  in  the  centre  of  the  room  round  which  they 
sat  A  private  **  Joss-house"  was  given  up  to  the  31st  Regimental 
Mess,  and  the  proprietor  would  seem  from  its  fittings  to  have  been 
specially  addicted  to  devotional  exercises  ;  for,  not  to  mention  an 
enormous  deity  reaching  to  the  roof  of  a  separate  building,  which 
he  alone  occupied  in  the  court-yard,  there  were  three  hideous 
painted  idols  framed  in  carved  wood-work,  on  a  high  platform 
running  down  the  side  of  the  room.  The  centre  one  was  promptly 
removed,  and  handed  over  to  the  tender  and  anxious  care  of  his 
owner,  in  order  to  make  room  for  a  fireplace,  leaving  two  to  grin 
doubtful  satisfaction  at  the  future  feasts  and  libations  made  at 
their  feet 

What  strange  vicissitudes  occur  to  the  household  gods  of  a 
conquered  country!  If  the  Lares  and  Penates  of  the  heathen 
Chinee  are  capable  of  sensations,  it  must  have  been  a  curious 
experience  to  see  before  them  for  eighteen  months  from  thirty  to 
forty  hungry  and  talking  "barbarians"  speaking  an  outlandish 
tongue,  usurping  the  silent  place  of  the  lighted  joss-stick,  and  the 
inaudible  prayer  of  the  muttering  petitioner. 

The  people  were  always  good-natured,  and  soon  became 
extremely  friendly.  The  troops  were  well  provided  for  without  the 
least  trouble,  by  a  Committee  of  Supply,  composed  of  the  chief 
merchants  of  the  place,  and  they,  in  their  turn,  employed  the  same 
contractors  as  those  who  catered  for  Sankolinsin's  *  army  before 
our  arrival.  This  committee,  in  conjunction  with  the  British  com- 
mittee, fixed  the  prices,  received  the  money  from  our  commissariat, 
and  handed  it  over  to  the  contractors.    In  fact,  the  inhabitants 

*  Sankulinsin  was  the  Chinese  Commander-in-Chief  who  had  opposed  us  during 
the  war. 
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entirely  accepted  the  situation,  and  catered  for  the  barbarian  with 
as  much  grace,  and  with  perhaps  more  satisfaction,  than  for  their 
own*army,  seeing  that  the  reward  was  solid,  certain,  and  punctual. 

The  cold  rapidly  increased,  snow  fell  occasionally,  and  the  fur- 
lined  clothing  became  the  order  of  the  day,  both  with  European 
and  Chinaman.  Each  corps  adopted  a  regimental  pattern  for  fur 
caps  and  patrol  jackets,  and  the  well-to-do  Chinese  began  to  mount 
curious  little  ear-caps,  lined  with  grey  squirrel  fur,  which,  shaped 
for  the  purpose,  fitted  on  the  top  of  the  ear,  and  hanging  over  it 
kept  the  whole  warm  without  interfering  with  the  hearing.  The 
appearance  was  comical,  but  in  a  climate  where  the  thermometer 
frequently  runs  down  to  ten  degrees  below  zero,  the  idea  is  prac- 
tical, and  their  use  effectual.  On  entering  a  house  a  Chinaman 
promptly  removes  his  ear-caps.  The  Chinaman  s  coat-sleeve  too, 
turned  up  with  fur  and  made  apparently  absurdly  long,  has  its 
meaning  ;  for  in  cold  weather  he  turns  it  down,  and  it  then  hangs 
well  below  the  hands,  keeping  them  warm  and  avoiding  the  neces- 
sity for  gloves.  The  men's  pantaloons  tie  round  the  ankle  like  the 
bloomer  costume  of  John  Leech's  time  ;  and  the  long  outside  cloth 
boot  pulled  over  them  as  high  as  the  knee,  forms  an  excellent 
protection  against  cold. 

As  an  example  of  the  cold,  shortly  after  we  had  shaken  down 
in  our  winter  quarters,  I  took  my  charger,  one  fine  bright  morning, 
for  exercise  on  the  vast  plain  outside  the  town.  The  plain  was 
slightly  covered  with  snow,  which,  as  it  did  not  ball  in  the  horse's 
feet,  made  it  sufficiently  soft  going  for  a  gallop.  On  pulling  up,  the 
horse,  instead  of  recovering  his  breath  quietly,  seemed  uneasy,  and 
kept  throwing  his  head  up  and  down.  Jumping  off,  I  soon  dis- 
covered the  cause  ;  the  horse's  breath  had  frozen  on  to  his  nose 
during  the  gallop,  and  there  was  a  lump  of  ice  hanging  from  it  as 
large  as  a  medium  sized  turnip.  The  question  then  was,  how  to 
get  it  off,  as  the  horse  naturally  resented  any  attempt  to  pull  it 
away,  and  stones  are  scarce  on  these  great  plains,  even  when  not 
covered  with  snow.  At  last,  near  a  rubbish  heap,  I  found  a  piece  of 
brick  and  earth  frozen  together,  and  after  several  attempts  cracked 
the  ice  by  a  sharp  tap,  so  that  it  dropped  off.  The  sensible  gee,  by- 
rubbing  his  nose  against  his  master,  plainly  thanked  him  for  a  very- 
pleasant  release  from  an  experience  which  must  have  been  strangely- 
unusual  to  an  Arab  from  the  Persian  Gulf  and  India.  It  was  no 
uncommon  thing  moreover  to  find,  on  awakenimg  in  the  morning, 
a  lump  of  ice  on  the  blanket,  close  to  one's  mouth,  where  the 
breath  had  frozen,  even  indoors,  during  the  night  My  soldier 
servant  used  to  knock  it  off  with  a  hammer,  which  sent  the  pieces 
flying  all  over  the  room  ;  but  with  regard  to  this,  it  must  be  remem- 
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bered,  that  glass  had  little  penetrated  so  far  north  at  that  period, 
and  the  windows  in  the  best  houses  were  composed  of  thin,  whitish 
paper,  pasted  over  a  symmetrical  trellis  of  woodwork,  which  hardly- 
seemed  to  keep  out  the  weather.  On  New  Year's  Day,  1861,  I 
witnessed  a  singular  sight  which  I  am  never  likely  to  see  again ; 
the  porter  issued  to  the  soldiers  by  the  commissariat  was  carried 
to  the  men's  quarters  by  the  fatigue  parties  in  sacks.  It  was  solid 
ice,  and  had  to  be  broken  up  by  crowbars  and  picks,  and 
then  melted  in  pots  and  cauldrons  before  it  could  be  measured 
out  to  the  several  messes,  a  warm  and  frothy  beverage.  The 
men,  for  the  nonce,  rather  liked  the  novelty.  The  bread  was 
sometimes  frozen  so  hard  that  it  had  to  be  sawn,  instead  of  cut, 
into  slices. 

On  the  27th  February,  1861,  General  Staveley  held  a  review  of 
the  brigade  on  the  plain.  To  this  the  principal  Chinese  officials, 
including  the  Tautai  or  Governor  of  Tiensin  and  Brigadier  Ching 
Lung,  who  commanded  the  North  Taku  Fort  during  our  attack  in 
the  previous  August,  were  invited.  They  came  on  to  the  ground  in 
sedan-chairs,  dressed  in  rich  silks  lined  with  fur,  and  wearing  the 
official  buttons  and  peacocks'  feathers  on  their  hats.  They  were 
attended  by  a  large  retinue,  and  when  near  our  troops  descended 
from  their  chairs  and  mounted  ponies  which  had  been  sent  on 
beforehand.  The  formation  of  square  seemed  to  strike  them  as 
a  capital,  though  novel  idea,  and  the  rapid  movement  of  the 
Artillery  impressed  the  Chinese  general  very  much,  but  the  great 
success  of  the  day  was  a  charge  of  the  Sikh  Cavalry,  which,  as 
Rennie  tells  us,  was  "  very  picturesque,  and  excited  great  admiration 
among  all  classes  of  the  Chinese — the  wild  yell  of  the  Sikhs  and 
their  irregular  mode  of  advance  being  more  in  accordance  with 
their  pre-conceived  notions  of  military  effect  than  the  more  regular 
and  precise  movements  of  the  Infantry.  .  .  .  Immense  crowds  of 
the  Chinese  population  were  present ;  every  one  of  the  large 
funereal  tumuli  with  w^hich  the  plain  is  dotted  that  commanded 
a  view  of  the  troops  being  crowded  with  dense  masses,  looking  on 
with  the  most  intense  interest  at  the  different  evolutions."  The 
Mandarins  were  more  than  puzzled  by  the  Armstrong  guns  being 
open  at  both  ends,  until  the  breech  action  was  explained  to  them 
after  the  review. 

In  the  summer  Tiensin  is  as  fiercely  hot  as  it  is  cold  in  the 
winter,  and  far  less  healthy :  for  the  inhabitants  throw  all  sorts  of 
animal  and  vegetable  refuse  into  the  streets  to  fester  and  putrefy 
under  a  burning  sun,  whilst  the  walls  surrounding  the  city  prevent 
any  good  current  of  air  driving  away  the  noxious  exhalations  which 
arise  therefrom.     Our  men  suffered  much  from  sunstroke,  five 
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cases  a  day  in  my  own  regiment  being  no  uncommon  occurrence, 
which  is  little  to  be  wondered  at  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
thermometer  rose  to  i  lO  degrees  in  the  coolest  buildings  artificially 
protected  from  the  sun.  This  I  remember  occurred  in  the  mess- 
house  of  the  31st  Regiment  just  described.  Over  this  the  thought- 
ful Gordon  had  hoisted  on  scaffold  poles  to  a  great  height  a 
sunshade  of  Chinese  matting,  so  that  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun 
could  not  touch  the  walls.  Inside  we  had  three  large  blocks  of  ice 
(which  was,  of  course,  plentiful,  owing  to  the  severe  winter,  and  is 
regularly  stored  by  the  Chinese  in  large  quantities  for  summer  use), 
suspended  at  intervals  from  the  roof,  to  cool  the  internal  air ;  but 
notwithstanding  this,  the  heat  was  overpowering.  On  one  occasion 
several  of  us  passed  the  hottest  part  of  the  day,  after  tiffin,  lying  in 
this  room,  with  wet  towels  soaked  in  iced  water  on  our  foreheads 
to  cool  our  heated  brains.  The  rough-and-ready  method  adopted 
by  the  medical  officers  in  dealing  with  sunstroke,  was  to  have  iced 
water  poured  from  a  ladder,  propped  against  the  wall  of  the 
temporary  hospital  building,  on  the  head  of  the  patient  below. 
Generally  this  had  the  desired  effect ;  but  if  unsuccessful,  death 
often  and  quickly  followed.  One  would  not  unfrequently  see 
a  soldier  protected  by  his  sun  helmet,  and  the  lightest  of  clothing, 
carrying  some  necessary  order  across  the  courtyard  at  10  A.M.. 
apparently  in  perfect  health,  and  hear,  a  few  moments  afterwards,  of 
his  being  struck  down  ;  in  the  afternoon,  of  his  quick  recovery,  or 
equally  sudden  death  and  burial.  The  soldiers  were  of  course 
forbidden  to  go  out  in  the  sun,  except  in  cases  of  absolute  urgency ; 
but  no  matter  what  care  is  taken,  a  climate  which  varies  from  ten 
below  zero  in  winter  to  a  hundred  and  ten  in  summer  within  the 
walls  of  a  dirty  Chinese  city,  will  take  its  toll  of  and  leave  its 
mark  on  the  fresh  air  loving  Briton. 

The  townsfolk  soon  picked  up  a  few  isolated  words,  and  occa- 
sionally a  little  welcome  speech  in  English,  such  as  "good 
morning,"  "  come  in,"  "  have  cup  tea,"  for  the  national  beverage 
was  offered  in  most  of  the  shops.  Boiling  water  being  ready  on 
the  counter,  a  little  tea  is  placed  in  the  cup,  which  is  filled  with 
water,  and  what  we  should  call  the  saucer  put  on  the  top.  The 
cup  is  then  given  to  the  customer  before  business  is  entered  into  ; 
but  the  tea  was  weak  and  tasteless  to  our  palates,  and  not  at  all 
resembling  the  flavour  of  the  tea  sold  in  England.  In  their 
attempts  at  English  some  funny  mistakes  occurred  occasionally: 
on  my  way  to  buy  a  box  of  birds'  nests,  which,  by  the  way,  look 
like  hollow  lumps  of  candied  peel,  to  make  birds'  nest  soup  for  our 
mess  dinner  on  Christmas  Day,  an  energetic  provision  merchant 
insisted  on  calling  my  attention  to  a  frozen  deer  which  hung  at  his 
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door,  by  tapping  it  vigorously,  and  assuring  me  that  it  was  "  feesh  " 
(fish)  "  feesh  wenny  godee  chow-chow  ! "  The  birds'  nests  cost  £  5  ; 
the  soup  was  insipid,  glutinous,  and  had  nothing  to  recommend  it 
to  an  English  taste,  any  more  than  have  sharks*  fins  and  deers' 
tendons,  which  are  also  favourite  dishes,  an  occasional  small  feather 
floating  about  did,  however,  assure  him  that  he  had  the  veritable 
article  before  him.  Speaking  of  food  reminds  me  that  we  had  an 
unlimited  supply  during  the  winter  of  1860-61  of  that  rare  bird,  the 
Pallas  sand  grouse,  which  appeared  on  the  mess  table  every  day, 
and  indeed  much  oftener  than  we  cared  to  see  it,  as  the  Chinese 
fowlers  readily  caught  them  just  outside  the  town  walls  ;  where 
they  swooped  about  in  packs,  and  were  easily  frightened  by 
watchers  into  nets,  stretched  across  the  plain,  which  were  then 
pulled  over  them.  It  is  a  buff-coloured  birdj  rather  like  a  landrail 
in  shape,  but  slightly  larger,  and  with  short  feathered  legs.  Now 
comes  a  curious  fact ;  for  the  two  following  winters  not  one  was  to 
be  seen,  or  even  obtained  as  a  specimen,  and  I  did  not  hear  of 
them  again  until  some  six  years  ago,  when  a  few  of  them  appeared 
in  Europe.  The  Chinese  at  Tiensin  said  at  the  time  that  they 
came  there  in  quantities  about  once  in  seven  years. 

When  snow  fell  and  covered  the  streets,  leaving  only  a  small 
track  close  to  the  wall  (for  there  were  no  footpaths),  there  was 
often  friendly  rivalry,  as  Englishman  met  Chinaman  face  to  face, 
as  to  which  should  keep  the  wall  side.  *'  John  "  would  retain  it  if 
he  could,  but  generally  after  some  shuffling  got  shouldered  into  the 
snow,  which  seemed  to  amuse  him  as  much  as  his  rival,  and  both 
would  go  on  their  way  laughing ;  howbeit  John's  cloth  boots  and 
long  coat  hanging  to  his  ankles  were  ill-suited  to  withstand  wet  and 
slush. 

The  sight  which  never  failed  to  impress  one  in  the  streets  was 
the  innate  taste  for  gambling,  which  even  toddling  children  of  four 
or  five  years  old  possessed.  Every  itinerant  cake-seller,  and  their 
name  is  legion,  carried  on  his  stall  a  hollow  bamboo,  blocked  at  one 
end,  in  which  were  a  number  of  marked  pieces  of  cane  like  wooden 
skewers ;  this  he  shook  up  and  down,  and  from  it  his  little 
customer,  after  paying  a  cash,  or  perhaps  more,  drew  two  skewers  ; 
then  if  the  little  one  was  lucky  he  won  a  cake,  but  if  not  he  would 
trot  away  apparently  quite  contented  without  any  reward  for  his 
wee  coins.  This  plan  seemed  far  more  popular  than  simply  buying, 
although  it  frequently  ended  in  no  cake.  Such  is  the  spirit  of 
gambhng,  evidently  ingrained  in  the  very  nature  of  a  Chinaman. 
Rennie  mentions  the  case  of  a  steady  respectable  carpenter, 
working  at  the  British  legation,  who  was  seen  to  go  out  to  one  of 
the  gambling  street  vendors  of  eatables  to  get  his  breakfast  He 
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tried  his  luck  once,  twice,  thrice,  and  losing  each  time,  went  back  to 
his  work  without  his  breakfast  or  further  ado. 

The  canals,  which  are  the  roads  of  China,  and  intersect  the 
country  in  every  direction,  were,  of  course,  frozen  over,  but 
notwithstanding  this,  one  of  our  amusements,  strange  to  say,  was 
fox-hunting  with  a  "bobbery"  pack  of  dogs,  of  any  and  every 
description,  which  hunted  chiefly  by  view.  Many  a  good  spin  and 
kill  rewarded  our  efforts,  and  the  canal  crossing  on  the  ice  afforded 
many  a  story  for  the  after-dinner  talk.  The  best  plan  we  found 
was  to  charge  the  canal  at  top  speed,  when  the  horse,  once  fairly 
launched  upon  the  ice,  slid  or  skated  across  by  his  own  impetus 
before  he  knew  what  was  happening.  After  doing  this  once  or 
twice,  the  horse  became  aware  of  the  intention,  and  it  was  then 
more  difficult,  as  he  naturally  objected  to  losing  all  control  over  his 
own  legs.  Snow  covering  both  the  level  country  and  canals 
indifferently,  enabled  the  trick  to  be  often  successfully  practised, 
and  when  this  could  not  be  done,  the  horse  had  to  be  led  across  the 
ice,  a  far  more  dangerous  operation  to  himself  and  his  leader.  On 
one  occasion  we  took  the  pack  down  to  the  Taku  forts,  and  next 
day,  leading  our  horses  across  the  tidal  Peiho  near  its  mouth,  where 
gun-boats,  junks,  and  steam-launches  had  been  plying  but  a  few 
weeks  before,  hunted  on  our  former  battle-field  of  Tung  Koo. 
The  temperature  was  very  different  from  that  of  August,  when  we 
saw  it  last  under  a  burning  sun,  for  it  was  a  bitterly  cold  day  with 
a  light  wind,  which  did  not  fail  to  give  us  some  anxiety  on  the 
score  of  frost-bite  ;  ears,  toes,  and  noses  being  quickly  numbed  and 
insensible  for  the  time  from  cold.  Leading  a  horse,  even  when 
roughed,  over  ice,  is  an  unpleasant  business,  alarming  to  the  animal 
himself,  and  dangerous  to  the  man,  by  reason  of  the  beast's 
constant  slipping,  struggling  (if  not  falling),  and  eventually  finding 
his  legs  unmanageable,  trying  to  lean  against  the  man  as  the  only 
available  object  of  support.  We  were  not  fortunate  in  our  sport, 
having  failed  to  find  a  fox,  and  personally  I  was  glad  to  be  across 
the  river  again,  and  safe  in  the  Taku  forts  before  nightfall. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  hunting  could  be  carried  on  in  such 
severe  weather,  but  the  air  and  country  are  so  very  dry  that  it  was 
a  common  thing  to  see  a  gust  of  wind  blow  away  the  thin  covering 
of  snow  and  then  raise  a  cloud  of  dust  from  beneath  it.  Had  there 
been  much  wind  the  cold  would  have  been  terribly  severe.  Horses, 
too,  were  in  abundance,  and  exceedingly  cheap,  as  very  many  had 
to  be  sold  on  the  termination  of  hostilities  for  ridiculously  small 
prices  rather  than  find  shipping  for  them.  The  excellent  little  nag 
which  I  hunted  cost  me  five  dollars,  or  about  one  pound,  and  many 
were  sold  for  even  smaller  sums.    A  second  purchase  proved  a 
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brilliant  jumper,  and  cost  me  ten  pounds.  He  was  named 
the  King  of  Oude,  and  after  using  him  as  a  charger  for  two 
years,  during  which  he  won  me  a  twenty  guinea  cup,  I  sold 
him  to  a  merchant  at  Shanghai  for  a  hundred  guineas.  Dame 
Fortune  has  not  since  favoured  me  with  so  successful  a  piece  of 
horse-dealing. 

We  had  another  sport  on  the  vast  plains  round  Tiensin,  which 
are  broken  only  by  conical  mounds,  marking  the  graves  of  departed 
Chinamen,  and  scattered  villages  here  and  there.  This  was 
hawking  hares,  of  which  the  country  in  winter  afforded  a  sufficient 
supply,  in  a  fashion  adapted  to  Chinese  customs.  We  had  a  mew 
of  hawks  and  a  Chinese  falconer,  who  went  out  with  us  mounted 
on  a  Tartar  pony,  whilst  a  subordinate  carried  the  hawks  hooded 
on  a  perch.  When  a  hare  was  put  up,  the  hawk  to  be  used  was 
flown,  and  the  race  then  became  exciting,  but  generally  poor  puss 
had  but  little  chance  on  the  flat  open  plain,  and  was  soon  overtaken. 
The  stoop  of  the  great  bird  seemed  to  bewilder  the  hare,  which 
occasionally,  however,  got  away,  although  repeatedly  struck  by  the 
hawk  swoop  after  swoop.  But  John  Chinaman  has  a  great  notipn 
of  catching  his  hare,  and  his  rules  of  falconry  seem  to  be 
rudimentary,  so  two  greyhounds  of  very  indifferent  breeding  are 
held  in  leash  and  often  let  slip  almost  as  soon  as  the  hawk,  which 
of  course  reaches  the  quarry  first,  and  whilst  puss  is  bothered  by 
the  swoop  of  the  bird,  the  dogs  run  into  her.  Our  habit  was  to 
claim  fairer  play  for  the  hunted  one  which  had  to  be  rigidly 
enforced  ;  otherwise  the  temptation  to  "  first  catch  your  hare " 
proved  too  strong  for  John's  feeling  of  restraint,  and  the  dogs  were 
slipped  more  by  design  than  accident  When  the  hare  was  pulled 
down  it  was  a  curious  spectacle  to  see  the  hawk  hopping  round  the 
two  dogs  and  their  quarry,  and  trying  to  snatch  an  occasional 
mouthful  of  the  dainty  prey.  Other  amusements  were  on  the 
river,  which  ice,  four  feet  thick  or  more,  rendered  available  for 
skating,  toboganning,  and  ice-boat  sailing.  It  was  a  picturesque 
sight  on  a  bright  winter  morning  to  see  the  frozen  river  covered 
with  big  loads  of  forage,  fuel,  vegetables,  and  stores  of  sorts  for  the 
market,  not  to  mention  whole  families  coming  to  work  or  shop, 
punted  along  on  sleighs  or  runners  covered  with  a  boarded  platform 
on  which  the  load  rested,  towards  the  busy  town.  The  Chinaman 
stood  at  the  stem  of  the  sleigh,  one  foot  on  each  of  the  runners, 
which  projected  behind  the  platform,  and  with  an  iron-shod  punting- 
pole  between  his  legs  pushed  the  heavy  load  along  the  crisp  surface 
with  the  greatest  ease,  each  stroke  sending  him  forward  thirty  or 
forty  yards.  The  portion  of  the  river  opposite  the  town  was  kept 
smooth  for  skating,  and  this  formed  the  afternoon  rendezvous 
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where  many  a  good  performer  with  graceful  sweep  and  backward 
curve  amazed  the  Oriental  on  the  outside  edge. 

Our  men  used  to  amuse  themselves  by  hiring  the  Chinamen  for 
a  few  cash  to  toboggan  them  up  and  down  the  river  as  fast  as  they 
could,  which  would  be  at  the  rate  of  perhaps  eight  miles  an  hour. 
John  was  nothing  loth  to  receive  the  small  coins  of  conquering 
Tommy  Atkins,  and  both  got  on  very  amicably  together. 

When  there  was  any  wind,  a  Russian  ice-boat  was  set  going-, 
and  fled  about  with  incredible  speed  on  two  runners,  with  a  third  in 
the  stem  for  a  rudder,  and  a  large  lug  sail.  This  must  be  the  most 
exhilarating  pastime  in  cold  countries,  for  what  can  be  more 
inspiriting  than  finding  oneself  well  muffled  up  and  guarded  against 
the  cold  clear  air,  dashing  over  the  glassy  surface  of  the  ice,  at 
railway  speed,  by  the  aid  of  an  invisible  motor. 

A  brother  officer  of  the  writer's,  Lieutenant  (now  Major) 
Gardiner,  accomplished  the  unique  feat  of  skating  one  day  from 
the  Taku  Forts  to  Tiensin  ;  the  distance  being  seventy  miles,  a 
performance  which  attracted  much  notice  at  the  time,  not  only  as 
an  athletic  record,  but  on  account  of  the  highly  dangerous  state  of 
the  ice.  In  addition  to  being  extremely  rough  and  lumpy,  with 
huge  cracks  here  and  there,  the  Chinese  fishermen  had,  as  is  their 
habit,  broken  innumerable  large  square  holes  in  it  for  fishing,  and 
these  were  often  placed  in  the  most  unexpected  parts.  Frozen  over 
by  the  previous  night's  frost,  although  not  sufficiently  so  to  bear,  it 
was  impossible  to  distinguish  them  from  the  sound  ice,  until  on 
their  brink,  which  made  the  passage  more  than  difficult,  for  one 
mistake  would  have  sent  the  skater  into  a  tidal  river,  beneath  three 
or  four  feet  of  ice.  He  performed  the  journey  in  ten  and  a  half 
hours  on  ordinary  skates,  against  a  strong  adverse  wind,  but  was 
much  knocked  about  by  falling  over  the  blind  cracks  in  the  ice. 
The  method  of  fishing  in  these  holes  cut  in  the  ice,  to  which  the 
fish  naturally  come  for  air,  is  very  simple ;  a  square  net,  rather 
baggy  in  the  centre,  is  attached  at  the  four  comers  to  the  four  ends 
of  two  longish  bamboos,  which  cross  one  another  above  the  centre 
of  the  net,  and  are  there  tied  together;  at  this  junction  of  the 
crossed  bamboos  is  tied  another  long  bamboo  which  the  Chinaman 
holds  in  his  hand  ;  this  piece  is  in  fact  the  handle  by  which  he 
lowers  or  raises  the  net  The  hole  in  the  ice  is  cut  a  little  larger 
than  the  square  of  the  net  which  the  fisherman  puts  into  the  water 
and  gradually  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  river,  and  then  waits  until 
the  fish  come  to  the  opening  for  air,  when  he  gently  raises  the  net 
and  lifts  them  out.  As  the  net  bags  in  the  centre  the  edges  come 
out  of  the  water  first,  and  the  fish  do  not  discover  the  trap  until  too 
late.    One  fisherman  will  watch  tw^o  or  three  nets,  going  from  one 
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to  the  other,  and  leaving  the  bamboo  handle  under  a  block  of  ice 
while  he  is  away. 

Our  mess  was  well  supplied  with  excellent  fish,  the  soles  being 
especially  good  when  the  Gulf  of  Pechili  was  open.  We  had,  too,  a 
small  fish  about  the  size  of  a  minnow,  which  we  called  the  ghost 
fish,  and  cooked  as  whitebait,  to  which  it  was  scarcely  if  at  all 
inferior.  It  was  colourless  and  almost  transparent,  so  that  in  water 
it  was  difficult  to  make  out  its  form,  the  black  speck  of  the  eye 
being  the  least  invisible  part ;  hence  the  name  ghost-fish.  Cooked 
in  batter  its  gelatinous  looking  body  became  perfectly  white,  and  it 
was  then  food  for  a  gourmet  Years  afterwards,  I  mentioned  this 
fact  to  my  neighbour,  a  married  lady  at  a  dinner  party  in  England, 
and  gave  an  account  of  the  Chinamen  sailing  their  great  wheel- 
barrows,* loaded  with  wife,  family,  and  chattels  over  the  plains. 
She  looked  at  me  fixedly  for  a  moment,  and  then  observed  that 
she  hoped  that  I  did  not  expect  her  to  J^elieve  that  I  assured  her 
that  both  were  facts  which  could  be  easily  verified  at  Tiensin,  but 
her  incredulity  was  proof  against  all  persuasion,  and  thus  having 
undeservedly  gained  the  credit  of  a  romancer  it  is  hardly  to  be 
wondered  at  that  I  endeavoured  to  sustain  the  character  by  relating 
certain  well-known  legendary  incidents,  such  as  the  wheel  of 
Pharaoh's  chariot  having  been  accidentally  hooked  up  by  the  anchor 
of  a  P.  and  O.  steamer  in  the  Red  Sea,  all  of  which,  so  far  as  I 
could  discover,  she  firmly  believed.  It  was  the  ghost  fish  that  first 
shook  her  faith. 

For  indoor  amusement  theatricals  were  got  up.  Plays  were 
expressly  written  for  the  performances,  and  the  Engineers,  quite 
equal  to  the  occasion,  fitted  up  a  Chinese  building  as  a  theatre, 
which  was  in  no  want  of  patronage.  Even  actresses  (and  here  was 
the  greatest  difficulty)  were  improvised  out  of  some  of  the  smaller 
officers  of  the  force  who,  after  a  little  practice  in  thejr  movements, 
made  not  only  successful,  but  very  engaging  young  ladies  on  the 
stage.  An  enterprising  entrepreneur  had  already  established  a 
billiard-table  in  the  place,  which  attracted  those  fond  of  the  game, 
and  formed  a  centre  round  which  many  a  pleasant  chat  was  held 
over  an  evening  cigar. 

The  medical  officers  did  good  and  friendly  service  by  opening  a 
dispensary  and  hospital  for  the  Chinese,  who  came  in  numbers, 
some  from  very  distant  places,  to  be  cured  of  all  kinds  of  ailments. 
They  submitted  themselves  with  the  utmost  confidence  and 
patience  to  the  "  barbarian  "  doctor's  treatment,  which  did  not  say 

♦  These  wheelbarrows  have  a  large  central  wheel,  with  a  bench  on  each  side,  and 
carry  heavy  loads.  On  the  plains,  when  the  wind  is  favourable,  a  sail  hoisted  on  an 
improvised  mast  save  i  the  wheeler  most  of  his  trouble. 
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much  for  their  belief  in  their  own  medical  men,  one  of  whom  had  a 
stand  at  the  end  of  the  same  street,  with  all  his  drugs  exposed  in 
little  squares  on  the  stall  for  sale,  backed  by  a  large  canvas  painted 
in  glaring  colours,  and  showing  the  surprising  cures  which  he  had 
effected  by  singular  means  and  astounding  remedies ;  these 
itinerant  pharmaciens  affect  a  stork  as  the  sign  of  their  calling, 
a  large,  painted,  clay  model  of  this  bird  invariably  decorating  the 


An  amusing  incident  occurred  amongst  our  own  medical  men  at 
this  time.  The  surgeon  of  the  writer's  regiment  had  introduced  a 
novel  remedy  for  small-pox,  which  is  a  real  scourge  in  China,  and 
endemic  in  most  Chinese  cities.  The  treatment  was,  to  rub  on  the 
chest  tartar  emetic  ointment,  which  produced  a  copious  crop  of 
pustules,  which  in  turn  were  supposed  to  carry  off  the  small-pox 
poison.  The  new  remedy  excited  considerable  and  warm  difference 
of  opinion  among  the  medical  staff  of  the  garrison  ;  but  the  chief 
opponent  of  the  system  (the  surgeon  of  another  regiment)  being 
suddenly  seized  with  the  small-pox,  forthwith  sent  for  his  adversary, 
was  rubbed,  and  what  is  more,  duly  recovered !  Both  have,  alas  ! 
passed  away. 

We  sometimes  visited  the  smaller  inns,  or  common  lodging- 
houses  in  the  evening,  to  see  the  lower  life  of  the  place  :  these  dens 
were  always  crowded,  and  a  stifling  atmosphere  naturally  pervaded 
a  common  room  in  which  fifty  men  were  crowded,  where  ten  should 
have  been.  As  many  as  could  afford  it,  gambled  with  long  narrow 
cards  of  a  hundred  and  twenty-four  to  the  pack,  the  remainder,  and 
those  who  had  lost  their  last  cash,  eagerly  crowding  round  to  watch 
the  fortunes  of  the  game.  Although  of  the  lowest  class,  they 
seemed  peaceable  and  orderly.  We  saw  little  of  the  horrors  of 
opium-smoking,  of  which  we  have  since  heard  so  much,  and  as  far 
as  my  personal  experience  reached,  even  admitting  for  argument's 
sake  the  injurious  effects  to  be  equal,  I  prefer  opium  to  alcohol,  for 
one  simple  reason,  that  it  does  not  make  a  man  noisy,  quarrelsome, 
and  generally  objectionable,  if  not  dangerous,  to  his  neighbours. 

I  once  saw  a  Chinese  execution,  which  seemed  to  be  conducted 
in  a  very  casual,  indeed,  I  may  say,  to  use  the  slang  of  the  day, 
sketchy  manner.  A  small  knot  of  people,  perhaps  ten  or  a  dozen, 
passed  down  the  street,  towards  the  west  gate  of  the  city,  without 
attracting  much  attention  ;  two  mounted  officials,  wearing  red- 
hooded  cloaks  which  partially  concealed  their  faces,  rode  one  on 
each  side  the  wretched  culprit,  who  had  his  hands  tied  behind  his 
back  and  his  crime  and  sentence  written  perpendicularly  on  a  long 
white  paper  bag,  which  was  fixed  on  a  piece  of  bamboo  placed 
inside  the  collar  of  his  blue  cotton  jacket,  so  as  to  stand  upright  at 


stall. 
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the  back  of,  and  above,  his  head.  On  looking  carefully  one  saw 
one  of  the  followers  carrying  in  his  hand,  rather  hidden  by  his  side, 
a  heavy,  short,  two-handed  sword  or  axe,  for  it  combined  some- 
thing of  both  instruments,  the  blade  being  as  heavy  as  the  latter, 
and  about  half  the  length  of  a  cavalry  sabre,  but  with  a  broad  blade 
and  thick  back.  It  was  naked  in  his  hand.  The  small  cortege 
seemed  almost  unnoticed,  but  I  imagine  that  a  woman  looking  out 
of  her  door  must  have  chaffed  the  wretched  prisoner,  for  he,  in  turn, 
roundly  rated  her,  not  apparently  in  the  least  realising  his  position, 
which  seemed  to  have  no  terrors  for  him.  The  little  crowd  passed 
out  of  the  gate,  and  a  hundred  yards  further  on  a  halt  was  suddenly 
made.  The  prisoner  was  told  to  kneel  on  the  road,  a  man  standing 
in  front  drew  his  pig-tail  over  his  head,  and  the  executioner  in  a 
moment  gave  a  heavy  blow  on  the  neck  which  sounded  like  a  dull 
thud,  as  he  pushed  the  sword  at  the  same  time  from  him,  making  a 
pushing  instead  of  a  drawing  cut  The  head  rolled  in  the  dust,  the 
t\vo  men  in  red,  who  had  not  dismounted,  hurried  back,  accom- 
panied by  the  executioner  with  his  reeking  sword,  and  all  was  over. 
One  curious  point  was  noticeable,  that  the  moment  the  head  was 
off  some  people  rushed  forward  with  small  white  balls  in  their 
hands,  like  cotton  balls,  which  they  eagerly  soaked  in  the  warm 
blood,  spurting  in  great  jets  from  the  headless  trunk.  Whether 
these  people  were  officials  I  know  not,  but  on  inspecting  the  Chinese 
prison  some  little  time  later,  I  observed  what  appeared  to  be  these 
same  bloodstained  cotton  balls  hanging  over  many  of  the  doors. 
With  such  slight  ceremony  took  place  and  ended  a  sickening  sight, 
which  I  hope  never  again  to  witness. 

When  the  ice  breaks  up  in  the  spring  the  climate  for  a  time  is 
most  delightful,  everything  bursts  into  life,  and  the  pure  air  is  most 
invigorating  and  delicious.  The  ice  on  the  river  disappears  with 
extraordinary  suddenness,  and  the  whole  scene  is  more  like  one  in 
a  theatre  than  in  reality.  In  the  early  morning  of  the  12th  of 
March,  1861,  people  were  walking  across  the  Peiho  on  the  ice ;  by 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  river  was  covered  with  boats, 
rowing  about  and  ferrying  people  over,  with  blocks  of  floating  ice 
only  to  be  seen.  The  ice-king's  reign  was  over,  after  a  sovereignty 
of  seventy-two  days. 

Englishmen  are  said  to  take  their  amusements  with  them 
wherever  they  go,  so  now  racing  became  the  absorbing  interest ; 
training  the  horses,  which  were  all  more  or  less  known,  and  making 
the  course,  exercising  ground,  and  steeplechase  jumps,  on  the  level 
plain  outside  the  town,  gave  constant  occupation  and  imfailing 
interest  Early  rising  for  the  walks  and  gallops,  dark  horses  muffled 
in  clothing,  and  secret  trials,  were  all  the  fashion.    The  uncertainty 
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of  the  last  named,  as  well  as  the  intelligence  of  an  old  race-horse, 
will  be  well  illustrated  by  the  following  anecdote.  A  Prussian 
frigate  having  arrived  off  the  mouth  of  the  Peiho,  her  commander, 
with  several  of  his  officers,  came  up  the  river  to  Tiensin,  and  was 
hospitably  entertained  by  General  Staveley  and  the  officers  of  the 
garrison.  Thoroughly  entering  into  the  English  sport,  and  appre- 
ciative of  English  civility,  they  presented  a  magnificent  silver  cup 
to  be  run  for  at  Tiensin.  Then,  of  course,  all  was  excitement  and 
preparation ;  a  special  race  meeting  was  got  up,  and  every  officer 
strove  to  outride  his  neighbour  in  order  to  carry  off  the  great 
Prussian  trophy.  For  weeks  it  was  the  one  topic  of  conversation, 
the  one  thing  thought  of. 

Now  there  happened  to  be  in  the  garrison,  a  well-known  old 
racer,  called  the  Colonel,  and  he  was,  with  the  sole  object  of  winning 
the  coveted  Prussian  prize,  promptly  purchased  by  a  brother  officer, 
who  had  been  lucky  at  the  looting  of  the  Summer  Palace.  He 
already  possessed  a  very  good  little  horse  called  Erin-go-Bragh, 
but  lest  the  Colonel  should  be  a  little  bit  better,  he  became  his 
owner,  and  after  careful  preparation,  both  horses  were  tried  early 
one  morning  with  great  secrecy,  one  against  the  other;  to  the 
surprise  of  those  who  were  behind  the  scenes,  the  smaller  horse 
beat  the  Colonel  pretty  easily,  and  a  second  trial  some  days  later 
ended  in  the  same  result.  There  was,  therefore,  no  longer  any 
doubt,  Erin-go-Bragh  was  the  better  horse,  and  the  Colonel's 
services  could  be  dispensed  with  ;  he  was  accordingly  resold,  an 
officer  of  another  regiment  becoming  his  owner. 

The  pleasurable  time  of  anticipation  wore  on,  and  at  length  the 
day  of  the  great  event  in  our  garrison  life,  and  of  the  expected  great 
coup,  arrived  ;  but  the  coup  was  not  at  all  what  had  been  anticipated. 
To  be  brief,  the  Colonel  bore  his  owner's  colours  right  gallantly  to 
the  front,  beating  the  little  horse  with  apparent  ease,  and  carried 
off  the  great  Prussian  cup.  The  explanation  was  said  to  be  simple, 
and  given  by  his  original  owner  in  a  remark  to  the  following  effect, 
after  receiving  a  negative  answer  to  the  question.  "  Did  you  use 
colours  when  you  tried  the  old  horse.?"  "No!"  "Well!  he  has 
been  far  too  long  at  the  trade  to  extend  himself  unless  he  sees  the 
colours  up ;  he  distinguishes-  between  the  genuine  business 
and  the  trial,  as  well  as  you  do."  Whether  this  was  the  true 
explanation  I  do  not  care,  to  decide,  but  give  the  events  as  they 
occurred,  merely  observing  that  great  was  the  chagrin  caused  by 
them  in  one  part  of  the  garrison,  and  great  the  joy  in  another. 

Ten  days  after  the  river  was  open  in  1861,  Sir  Frederick  Bruce^ 
accompanied  by  Mr.  (now  Sir  Thomas)  Wade,  left  Tiensin  for 
Pekin,  where  four  days  later  the  former  took  up  his  residence,  as 
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first  British  Minister  to  the  Court  of  China.  Monsieur  de 
Bourbalon,  the  French  Minister,  whose  wife,  barely  recovered  from 
a  severe  illness,  accompanied  him,  carried  in  a  sedan  chair,  also 
travelled  with  the  party,  which  was  escorted  by  a  few  French 
mounted  artillerymen  and  twelve  soldiers  of  the  31st  Regiment, 
specially  horsed  for  the  occasion,  and  commanded  by  Lieutenant 
Gow.  No  hostility  or  bad  feeling  of  any  kind  was  met  with,  and 
by  the  end  of  the  summer,  the  Legation  having  been  firmly 
established  in  the  capital,  and  the  instalments  of  the  war  indemnity 
regularly  paid,  the  English  garrison  at  Tiensin  was  reduced  for  the 
following  winter,  to  one  battery  of  artillery,  the  31st  and  67th 
Regiments,  and  a  company  of  Engineers.  During  the  succeeding 
spring,  the  place  was  evacuated. 

In  the  late  autumn  of  1861,  after  a  hot,  wearying  and  unhealthy 
summer,  four  of  my  brother  officers  and  myself,  with  Dr.  Moffitt 
(Gordon's  future  brother-in-law),  who  had  learnt  a  little  Chinese,  as 
interpreter,  obtained  leave  to  make  a  trip  to  the  Great  Wall. 
Provided  with  passports,  a  covered  cart  to  convey  our  light  kits, 
and  accompanied  by  two  soldier  servants,  we  started,  a  happy  party, 
each  on  his  Tartar  pony.  Taking  a  north-westerly  direction,  we 
marched  for  six  days  at  an  average  rate  of  twenty  miles  a  day,  and 
struck  the  wall  not  far  from  the  town  of  Sun-Wha,  about  120  miles 
from  Tiensin.  We  generally  managed  to  get  a  room  to  ourselves 
in  the  native  inns,  but  in  the  towns  and  larger  villages,  where  the 
"  red-haired  barbarian  "  had  never  before  been  seen,  we  were, 
of  course,  followed  about  by  crowds  of  all  ages.  These  had  to  be 
kept  outside  our  lodgings  by  closing  the  entrance  gates  of  the 
caravanserai,  which  usually  opened  into  a  yard  for  animals.  Un- 
fortunately, we  sometimes  had  a  room  with  the  customary  paper 
windows  next  the  street ;  then  we  would  hear  a  soft  thud  as  a 
finger  was  poked  through  the  paper,  and  an  eye  applied  to  the  hole, 
then  another,  and  another,  until  the  window  was  riddled  like  a 
sieve,  and  the  ventilation  became  very  complete.  We  used  to  rush 
towards  the  window  in  a  threatening  attitude,  when  all  eyes  would 
be  instantly  withdrawn,  as  a  scamper  and  laughter  outside  told  us 
that  our  friends  enjoyed  the  sport,  and  would  soon  return  to  the 
charge.  But  necessity  quickly  accustoms  one  to  any  situation,  even 
to  dressing  under  the  observation  of  a  hundred  eyes. 

Provisions  I  find  were  cheap,  for  a  reference  to  the  caterer's 
diary  shows  that  four  hares  were  bought  for  less  than  half-a-crown, 
and  no  doubt  this  was  four  times  as  much  as  we  ought  to  have  paid, 
as  the  Chinaman  feels  in  honour  bound  to  rob  the  Fanqui  if  he  can 
On  entering  upon  a  great  desert  plain,  many  miles  in  extent,  we 
noticed  certain  curious  wooden  cages  suspended  on  high  poles,  and 
VOL.  cxxxii.  13 
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making  ominous  rattlings  in  the  wind  ;  these  contained  the  skulls 
and  bones  of  executed  malefactors,  and  were  supposed  to  be  a 
deterrent  to  future  crime. 

The  Great  Wall  was  visited  at  two  passes,  the  Lo-wan-yen  and 
Sha-po-yen,  where  it  ran  down  the  deep  valleys,  up  the  steep  sides, 
and  over  the  highest  peaks  of  the  mountains.  There  are  square 
towers  about  40  feet  high  at  frequent  intervals  on  the  wall,  and  in 
one  of  these  we  took  shelter  from  a  sudden  snowstorm  which  came 
on ;  then  one  of  our  party,  who  was  an  excellent  whist-player, 
produced  from  his  pocket  a  pack  of  cards,  and  proposed  a  rubber. 
We  sat  round  on  stones,  and  with  a  rug  on  our  knees  for  a  table, 
finished  a  game  pleasantly  enough,  but  it  was  too  cold  to  continue 
our  sitting,  and  we  abandoned  the  rubber.  The  cards  no  doubt 
were  brought  on  purpose,  and  certainly  it  is  not  every  one  who  can 
say  that  he  has  played  a  game  of  whist  in  a  snowstorm  on  the  top 
of  the  Great  Wall  of  China.  In  the  middle  of  our  game,  a  fine  fox 
jumped  up  from  the  comer  of  the  tower,  where  he  must  have  been 
napping,  and  with  a  whisk  of  his  white-tipped  brush,  popped  out 
and  ran  along  the  wall.  We  sprang  up  and  gave  him  a  cheery 
tally  ho!  as  he  scuttled  up  the  mountain,  and  then  resumed  our 
cards.  The  wall  is  said  to  be  twelve  himdred  and  fifty  miles  in 
length,  over  two  thousand  years  old,  and  is  well  described  as  en 
the  hill-top,  through  the  valley,  twisting  in  an  unbroken  line  exactly 
like  a  huge  earth-worm  turned  to  stone."  It  is  about  20  feet  high 
and  15  feet  thick  at  the  top,  with  a  crenulated  parapet  on  the 
Mongolian  side  ;  it  is  faced  with  large  bluish  bricks,  and  as  each 
brick  must  have  been  carried  by  hand  to  the  almost  inaccessible 
positions  which  much  of  the  wall  occupies,  it  gives  ample  food  for 
contemplating  the  stupendous  work  of  a  great  past.  Built  to  keep 
out  the  Tartars,  it  is  now  of  no  use  except  for  certain  octroi  or 
transit  duties  at  some  of  the  passes,  notably  those  we  visited.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  so  late  as  eight  years  ago,  a  brochure  was 
published  in  Paris  by  a  French  abbi  (Larrieu),  formerly  a 
missionary  in  China,  to  demonstrate  that  the  Great  Wall  "  does  not 
and  never  did  exist.*'  "  This  huge  Chinese  wall,"  says  the  abb6, 
^*  is  a  huge  Chinese  lie  ;  it  was  never  more  than  a  fancy,  and  is  now 
a  myth."  Having  myself  a  photograph  of  the  wall,  taken  on  the 
spot,  it  would  be  interesting  to  ask  the  author  to  explain  the 
camera's  mistake ;  but  I  have  contented  myself  with  placing 
the  English  notices  of  his  work,  in  which  these  statements  were 
quoted,  at  the  back  of  the  photograph,  on  the  principle,  audi  alteram 
partem. 

There  are  two  curious  facts  in  the  war  with  China  of  i860, 
which  have  escaped  the  notice  they  deserve  as  illustrating  the 
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strange  anomalies  which  may,  and  do  occur  in  a  vast  and  unwieldy 
empire,  where  the  central  authority  acts  but  feebly  in  the  more 
distant  portions,  of  which,  and  the  events  occurring  therein,  strange 
ignorance  seemed  to  prevail  at  Pekin.  At  the  very  time  when  we 
advanced  on  Pekin,  English  soldiers  were  fighting  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  the  Chinese  troops  of  the  Emperor  six  hundred  miles 
farther  south,  in  defending  the  city  of  Shanghai:  (as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  44th  Regiment  was  sent  back  from  the  Peiho  for  this  very 
purpose),  so  that  we  were  allies  and  enemies  at  the  same  time  ; 
helping  him  to  defend  a  city  at  one  point  of  his  Empire,  and  taking 
his  capital  and  putting  him  to  flight  at  another !  The  explanation 
is  that  Shanghai,  our  chief  seat  of  trade  in  the  north  of  China,  was 
attacked  by  the  Taiping  rebels  in  great  force,  and  no  doubt  would 
have  fallen  together  with  our  own  settlement  there,  into  their  hands, 
had  we  not,  in  our  own  interests,  lent  the  Imperial  troops  an 
eflfective  helping  hand.  Prince  Kung  on  hearing  of  this  from  our 
own  Minister  at  Pekin  is  said  to  have  expressed  himself  as  much 
indebted  for  the  information !  and  further  to  have  remarked  at  an 
interview  with  Lord  Elgin,  that  it  was  not  until  that  year  (i860) 
"  that  the  Chinese  Government  was  aware  that  India  was  a  province 
only  of  the  British  Empire  ;  the  impression  having  previously  been 
that  Great  Britain  was  a  very  small  island,  the  population  of  which 
was  so  lai^e  that  the  greater  half  of  the  people  were  compelled  to 
reside  afloat!'' 

Then  again,  at  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  we  required 
additional  land  on  a  peninsula  called  Kowloon  jutting  out  from  the 
mainland  of  China  opposite  to  Hong-Kong,  on  which  to  assemble 
our  troops,  prior  to  going  north  to  attack  their  own  Taku  forts.  It 
was  actually  lent  to  us  by  the  mandarin  Laov,  Governor-General  in 
the  south,  used  for  this  purpose,  afterwards,  leased,  and  finally 
ceded  to  us. 

John  Chinaman  has  excellent  stuff  in  him,  as  a  soldier,  no  better, 
but  the  ignorance,  the  lethargy,  and  the  inveterate  arrogance  of  the 
mandarin  or  governing  class,  have  been  the  cause  of  all  his  mis- 
fortunes. We  have  seen:what  Japan  has  done  in  adopting  Western 
ideas  during  the  last  forty  years,  but  before  Japan  was  thought  of 
(1841)  Chinamen  were  making  drawings  and  models  of  the 
machinery  of  the  Nemesis,*  the  first  steamer  to  visit  China.  In 
1 86 1,  after  the  war  of  i860,  they  were  shown  the  mechanism  of  the 
Armstrong  guns,  which  were  first  used  in  that  campaign,  and  it  was 
said  at  the  time  that  a  field  battery  of  smooth  bores  was  presented 

•  The  Nemmsyras  an  iron  paddle-box  war  steamer  of  650  tons,  and  120  horse  power, 
built  and  launched  in  three  months.  She  was  of  light  draught,  so  that  she  could  ascend 
the  rivers,  and  carried  two  thirty-two  pounder  guns  and  some  lighter  armament. 
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to  them,  everything  being  explained  except  the  fuses.  Certainly 
the  writer  saw  a  field  battery  in  Chinese  hands,  horsed  with  English 
horses,  manoeuvring  and  firing  shell  on  the  plain  outside  Taku.  Be 
this  as  it  may  it  is  within  his  own  knowledge  that  we  trained  for 
them  two  regiments  of  Infantry,  each  five  hundred  strong,  at 
Shanghai  in  1862,  under  Lieutenants  (now  Lieutenant-Colonel)  Jebb. 
31st  Foot,  and  Kingsley  (now  Colonel),  67th  Regiment,  whose  drill 
was  nearly  equal  to  that  of  our  own  men.  One  may  well  ask  what 
became  of  this  excellent  nucleus  of  trained  soldiers }  That  they 
did  not  join  Gordon*s  force  we  know ;  did  stupid  mandarin  pride 
allow  them  to  be  effaced  as  a  Western  innovation  ?  And  would  the 
war  news  of  to-day  be  at  all  like  what  it  is  if  the  lessons,  examples 
and  advantages  which  China  has  had  during  the  last  fifty  years, 
had  been  even  moderately  utilised  by  the  ruling  class } 

On  the  other  hand  if  the  army  is  made  one  of  the  lowest  callings 
in  the  State,  if  it  is  badly  fed,  worse  led,  and  ill-paid  or  not  paid  at 
all,  if  the  officers  are  the  first  to  run  away,  if  it  is  absurdly  armed 
with  antiquated  weapons,  and  often  commanded  by  civilians  without 
military  training,  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  Japan,  with  her  forty 
million  inhabitants,  proves  herself  superior  in  the  field  to  China  with 
her  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  people  } 

But,  for  all  this,  "  John  "  has  a  future. 


W.  Hill  James. 


* 
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ISRAELITES. 


By  Major-General  Tulloch,  C.B.,  C.M.G. 


Military  operations  even  in  remote  ages,  provided  fairly  authentic 
accounts  of  them  are  available,  are  always  interesting.  I  therefore 
venture  to  submit  for  critical  consideration  a  march  which  took 
place  some  three  thousand  years  ago,  and  although  the  narrative 
of  it  has  been  constantly  read  for  many  hundred  years,  the  truth 
of  that  statement  has  always  been  received  either  with  doubt  or 
else  conveniently  placed  beyond  criticism  by  labelling  the  whole 
afTair  as  a  miracle :  I  refer  to  the  Exodus  of  the  Israelites  from 


My  notes  on  the  subject  would  hardly  be  worth  consideration 
from  a  military  point  of  view,  but  the  matter  has  lately  been 
referred  to,  and  as  there  are  now  many  thoroughly  professional 
soldiers  in  Egypt,  some  of  whom  might  be  glad  of  an  opportunity 
for  further  examination  of  the  country  where  the  march  took  place, 
this  study  of  the  Exodus  may  not  be  thought  unworthy  of  insertion 
in  the  UNITED  SERVICE  MAGAZINE. 

Some  years  ago  (January  and  February  1882)  I  was  engaged 
in  making  a  military  report  on  the  Suez  Canal,  in  which  it  was 
necessary  to  investigate  the  possibility  of  the  traffic  being  wilfully  in- 
terrupted by  obstacles  sunk  in  the  channel.  I  had  also  to  examine 
not  only  the  banks  but  the  country  on  each  side  of  the  Canal  for  a 
considerable  distance.  One  day,  when  so  employed  between  Port 
Said  and  Kantara,  a  gale  of  wind  from  the  eastward  set  in  and 
became  so  strong  that  I  had  to  cease  work.  Next  morning  on 
going  out  I  found  that  Lake  Menzaleh,  which  is  situated  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Canal,  had  totally  disappeared,  the  effect  of  the 
high  wind  on  the  shallow  water  having  actually  driven  it  away 
beyond  the  horizon,  and  the  natives  were  walking  about  on  the 
mud  where  the  day  before  the  fishing-boats,  now  aground,  had 
been  floating.  When  noticing  this  extraordinary  dynamical  effect 
of  wind  on  shallow  water,  it  suddenly  flashed  across  my  mind  that 
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I  was  witnessing  a  similar  event  to  what  had  taken  place  between 
three  and  four  thousand  years  ago,  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of 
the  so-called  Red  Sea  by  the  Israelites.  Subsequently,  when 
working  at  the  southern  part  of  the  Canal,  I  came  very  decidedly 
to  the  conclusion  that  not  only  was  the  present  Bitter  Lake  in 
ancient  days  a  continuation  of  the  Red  Sea,  but  that  the  northern 
end  of  the  Bitter  Lake  extended  much  further  upward  than  it  does 
now,  possibly  into  Lake  Timsah,  and  that  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Bitter  Lake  also  formerly  extended  very  much  further  in  that 
direction,  the  ancient  shore  line  being  evidently  several  miles  to 
the  eastward  of  its  present  position.  Lake  Menzaleh,  of  course, 
may  be  said  to  be  of  comparatively  modem  origin. 

In  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs  the  now  extingfuished  Pelusiac 
branch  of  the  Nile  extended  across  the  site  of  the  Canal  about 
midway  between  Kantara  and  Port  Said.  The  place  where  the 
Pelusiac  branch  of  the  Nile  crosses  the  modem  Suez  Canal  can  be 
distinctly  recognised  by  the  dark  colour  of  the  banks.  The  Tanetic 
branch,  now  also  closed,  came  out  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of 
Port  Said.  The  lagoons  at  the  mouths  of  the  above-named 
branches,  and  the  swampy  nature  of  the  country  near  them,  must 
in  ancient  times  have  effectually  prevented  any  roads  being  made 
north  of  Kantara.  The  modem  Lake  Ballah,  which  is  now  simply 
a  swamp,  in  the  ancient  times  doubtless  occupied  a  very  much 
more  extensive  tract  of  country  and  must  have  been  filled  at 
each  high  Nile  by  infiltration  from  the  Pelusiac  branch.  The 
swampy  land  most  probably  extended  almost  as  far  as  Lake  Timsah, 
viz.,  to  El  Gizer.  Consequently  it  will  be  seen  that  there  was  only 
one  regular  place  of  passage  between  Egypt  and  Asia,  namely, 
that  of  Kantara.  This  has  been  the  recognised  gateway  to  Egypt 
from  remote  ages  by  which  invading  armies  of  Assyrians,  Persians, 
Greeks,  Romans,  and  Arabs  have  all  passed  into  Egypt  There 
might  have  been  a  by-way  between  Lakes  Ballah  and  Timsah, 
namely,  the  small  sandy  plateau  of  El  Gizer  ;  but  if  that  existed  it 
would  be  well  guarded  by  defensive  works.  It  is  possible  that 
Etham,  "  on  the  edge  of  the  wilderness,"  the  second  stage  of  the 
Exodus,  may  have  been  close  on  the  Egyptian  side  of  this 
plateau. 

On  referring  to  ancient  Egyptian  records  it  appegrs  that  there 
was  a  fresh  water  canal  from  the  Nile  near  Bubastis  (Zagazig).to 
some  place  in  the  vicinity  of  the  head  of  the  present  Bitter  Lake, 
where  apparently  there  was  a  port  for  ships. coming  to  Egypt  via  the 
Red  Sea,  consequently  from  this  point  scruthwards  there  could 
have  been  no  road  out  of  Egypt. 

It  has  been  suggested  (|iat  the  point  of  passage  may  have  been 
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at  the  southern  or  sea  end  of  the  Bitter  Lake  by  Chalouf,  where  the 
channel  would  be  narrow,  and  that  at  low  tide  it  might  have  been 
fordable.  If  such  were  the  case  then  it  would  not  have  been 
possible  for  Pharaoh  to  say,  "  They  are  entangled  in  the  land,  the 
wilderness  has  shut  them  in."  The  northern  part  of  the  frontier 
line  was  unquestionably  fortified,  and  made  as  secure  as  possible 
c^ainst  attack  from  the  eastward,  and  it  would  be  contrary  to  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  Egyptians  would  leave  a  gap  in  their  defence 
practicable  to  an  enemy  at  every  low  spring  tide,  or  that  such  was 
imknown  to  their  military  authorities  responsible  for  the  safety  of 
the  country.  Again,  considering  the  north  and  south  direction  of 
the  channel  referred  to,  an  east  wind  would  have  no  effect  on  the 
water  there,  even  if  it  varied  a  point  or  two  north  or  south. 

Several  winter  visitors  to  Egypt  have  lately  given  their  ideas  as 
to  the  route  of  the  Exodus,  but  apparently  few,  if  any,  have  actually 
traversed  the  ground  they  describe ;  as  an  instance  I  may  mention 
one  writer,  who  attributes  deeply  planned  strategic  schemes  to 
Moses  which  would  have  puzzled  even  Von  Moltke  to  understand. 
This  gentleman  finally  brings  the  Israelites  to  a  point  on  the  Bitter 
Lake  by  the  South  Lightship,  where  even  now  there  is  a  depth  of 
30  feet  of  water,  and  where  no  hurricane  that  ever  blew  would  make 
the  place  fordable.  With  some  the  narrows  between  the  two 
Bitter  Lakes  is  considered  a  possible  place  of  crossing  ;  but  a  glance 
at  the  Admiralty  chart  will  show  that  at  the  present  time  the  depth 
of  water  is  12  to  15  feet,  and  formerly  must  have  been  much  more  ; 
but  putting  this  great  depth  on  one  side  from  the  direction  of 
the  narrows,  an  east  wind  would  have  little  or  no  effect  on  the 
water  there. 

All  things  considered,  the  broad  shallows  at  the  then  head  of  the 
Red  Sea,  viz.,  the  north  end  of  the  Bitter  Lake,  where,  as  now,  there 
would  be  no  tidal  influence,  is  the  only  place  where  the  position  of 
the  water  and  its  depth  could  be  affected  by  an  east  wind  in  the 
manner  so  distinctly  stated  in  Exodus  xiv.  21.  There  is  another 
reason  for  Pharaoh's  conclusion  on  hearing  that  the  Israelites  were 
moving  south,  and  that  consequently  "  the  wilderness  had  shut  them 
in,"  viz.  the  want  of  water.  The  fresh  water  canal  already  referred 
to  terminated  at  some  port  at  the  then  head  of  the  Red  Sea,  and 
up  to  this  point  water  would  be  available,  but  beyond  that  none 
would  be  forthcoming  till  the  Israelites  arrived  at  Marah  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Red  Sea.  Now,  even  supposing  that  the  crossing 
had  been  made  at  the  lower  end  of  the  Bitter  Lake,  that  would  be 
at  least  three  marches  from  the  end  ' of  the  fresh  water  canal,  to 
which  another  two  marches  must  be  added  to  arrive  at  Marah. 
One  well-knowTi  Egyptologist,  Mr.  Sayce,.  assumes  that  the  Red  Sea 
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at  the  time  of  the  Exodus  terminated  as  it  does  now  at  Suez,  and 
that  the  remains  of  the  ancient  canal  there  was  a  fresh  water  one  at 
the  time  referred  to.  The  Admiralty  chart  and  official  survey  of  the 
delta  are  alone  sufficient  to  show  from  the  direction  of  the  ruins 
that  the  canal  was  a  salt  water  one  connecting  the  Red  Sea  with 
the  Bitter  Lake  for  navigation  purposes,  and  history  states  that  it 
was  made  in  the  time  of  Darius,  on  account  of  the  old  channel 
silting  up. 

The  eastern  portion  of  the  delta,  formerly  irrigated  by  the 
Tanetic  and  Pelusiac  branches  of  the  Nile,  was  in  the  time  of  the 
Exodus  a  very  fertile  district  with  Tanis  (Zoan)  as  its  capital.  Here, 
as  recorded  in  the  seventy-eighth  Psalm,  Moses  disputed  before 
Pharaoh  with  the  Egyptian  Magicians.  Immediately  south  of  that 
part  of  the  country  was  the  land  of  Goschen,  inhabited  by  the 
Israelites.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  first  fight  in  the  1882 
Campaign  took  place  at  Tel-Mahouta,  apparently  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  ancient  land  of  Goschen,  and  the  last  fight  at 
Tel-el-Kebir,  probably  not  far  from  the  western  boundary  of  the 
same  district  From  the  position  of  Tel-el-Kebir  (the  great  mound) 
it  is  quite  possible  that  when  excavations  are  made  it  will  be  found 
to  be  Rameses. 

It  may  be  asked  how  it  is  that  such  a  fertile  part  of  Egy-pt  as 
that  referred  to  is  now  a  swamp  or  a  desert  ?  There  were  two 
causes  which  eventually  brought  about  this  result,  viz.,  bad  govern- 
ment which  neglected  the  defence  of  Egypt  and  allowed  it  to  be 
conquered  by  eastern  nations  ;  and  then  in  time  of  war  and  hostile 
occupation  there  would  be  no  money  forthcoming  to  maintain  the 
great  public  irrigation  and  drainage  works  necessary  to  keep  clear 
the  Pelusiac  and  Tanetic  Nile  branches.  Consequently  these  would 
gradually  silt  up,  and  then  the  fertile  land  would  become  a  desert 
or  a  swamp  according  to  its  elevation.  Another  cause  would  also 
operate  to  close  the  Nile  branches,  viz.,  the  strong  easterly  gales  in 
winter  which  brought  such  masses  of  drift  sand  from  the  desert, 
and  which  have  helped  to  fill  up  not  only  the  ancient  eastern 
branches  of  the  Nile,  but  have  also  closed  the  channel  of  com- 
munication between  the  former  northern  extension  of  the  ancient 
Red  Sea  (now  the  Bitter  Lakes)  and  the  present  limit  of  the  Red 
Sea  at  Suez.  This,  as  already  stated,  was  reopened  by  Darius, 
but  the  passage  was  subsequently  again  closed  by  drift  sand.  A 
vague  statement  that  there  must  have  been  a  modem  upheaval  of 
the  land  near  Suez  has  found  favour  with  some  travellers,  but  a 
careful  examination  of  the  ground  will  undoubtedly  prove  that 
drift  sand,  and  drift  sand  only,  has  raised  the  level  of  the  ground. 
The  cuttings  now  being  made  to  increase  the  width  of  the  south 
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end  of  the  Canal  just  below  Lake  Timsah  show  curious  strata  which 
are  well  worth  examining. 

Very  little  is  yet  known  of  the  history  of  Egypt  at  the  time  the 
Israelites  first  arrived,  excepting  that  the  delta  was  occupied  by 
the  Hyksos  or  shepherds,  who,  coming  from  the  eastward,  had 
conquered  the  Egyptians.  A  Hyksos  Pharaoh  ruled  in  lower 
Egypt  with  probably  an  Egyptian  Governor  at  Thebes.  The 
shepherd  race  naturally  gave  a  cordial  welcome  to  a  handful  of 
distressed  people,  evidently  their  kinsfolk  who  followed  the  same 
occupation,  viz.,  that  of  shepherds  (Genesis  xlvi.  32),  but  when  the 
Egyptians  succeeded  in  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  the  Hyksos,  the 
new  Pharaoh  would  naturally  be  no  friend  of  the  Israelites. 

Turning  now  to  Bible  history  it  is  recorded  that  the  Pharaoh  of 
Joseph  gave  the  Israelites  some  of  the  best  land  in  Egypt,  that  in 
Rameses  the  land  of  Goschen  (now  known  to  have  been  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  delta).  Some  four  hundred  years  afterwards  the 
then  Pharaoh  (Exodus  i.  10),  fearing  that  the  half  million  men  of 
Israel  on  the  eastern  borders  would  in  time  of  war  join  their 
Semetic  kinsfolk  who  were  so  close  to  them  in  Palestine,  decided 
to  take  harsh  measures  with  the  Israelites,  probably  with  the 
intention  of  reducing  them  to  a  state  of  slavery,  and  destroying 
their  existence  as  an  independent  race.  Accordingly,  in  pursuance 
of  this  policy,  the  Egyptians  set  over  them  "  task-masters  to  afflict 
them  with  their  burdens,"  and  compelled  them  to  build  the  treasure 
cities  of  Pithom  and  Rameses,  it  being  specially  stated  that  the 
Egyptians  "  made  their  lives  bitter  with  hard  bondage  in  mortar 
and  in  brick."  When  Moses  subsequently  complained  of  their 
treatment  to  Pharaoh,  the  Israelites  were  still  further  oppressed  by 
being  made  to  find  their  own  straw,  which  was  necessary  for 
making,  thoroughly  serviceable  sun-dried  bricks. 

The  events  which  finally  induced  Pharaoh  to  let  the  Israelites 
go  are  so  fully  recorded  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge  upon  the 
subject,  but  the  actual  route  has  not  yet  been  definitely  settled. 
According  to  Bible  narrative  they  journeyed  from  Rameses  to 
Succoth,  thence  to  Etham  on  the  edge  of  the  wilderness,  and  then 
to  Pi-hahiroth,  which  was  on  the  sea-coast  (Exodus  xiv.  9).  From 
this  it  is  apparent  that  the  Israelites  moved  from  Rameses  to  the 
sea  in  three  stages  ;  but  Succoth  seems  to  have  been  the  first  place 
from  which  the  regular  marches  were  commenced,  because  here,  as 
stated  in  chapter  xii.  39,  they  evidently  halted  and  baked  the 
unleavened  bread  for  use  during  the  first  part  of  the  journey.  Now, 
as  there  was  a  vast  multitude  all  on  foot  with  flocks  and  herds,  ten 
miles  a  day  would  be  the  utmost  they  could  accomplish,  and  as 
they  reached  the  sea  in  two  marches  the  crossing  place  could  not 
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have  been  more  than  twenty  miles  from  Succoth.  The  first  march 
brought  them  to  Etham.  Here  they  made  a  turn  and  must  have 
kept  along  the  edge  of  the  desert,  making  for  the  intended  crossing 
place :  this  is  so  stated  chapter  xiv.  2,  "  Speak  imto  the  children  of 
Israel  that  they  turn  and  encamp  before  Pi-hahiroth."  The  route 
was  probably  by  the  Sweet  Water  Canal,  already  mentioned,  which 
extended  to  the  port  at  the  then  head  of  the  Red  Sea, 

For  some  time  it  was  believed  that  Tel-Mahouta  was  the  site  of 
Rameses,  and  it  was  so  marked  on  all  maps  for  many  years.  On 
the  supposition  that  such  was  correct,  I  wrote  to  the  Standard  in 
1883,  under  the  signature  of  "  Nemo,"  giving  a  short  account  of  my 
observations  the  previous  year,  but  my  letter  was  more  particularly 
written  in  order  to  draw  attention  to  the  wonderful  dynamic  effect 
of  strong  wind  on  large  expanses  of  shallow  water,  in  the  hope  that 
some  person,  capable  of  doing  so,  would  make  further  investigations 
in  regard  to  its  bearing  upon  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea  as 
mentioned  in  Exodus  ;  the  effect  of  the  letter  is  unknown,  except 
that  it  was  referred  to  in  some  so-called  religious  publications,  not 
always  in  complimentary  terms. 

In  1883,  however,  the  Egyptian  Exploration  Fund  was  established, 
especially  to  examine  the  mounds  in  the  delta,  and  in  the  district 
of  the  old  land  of  Goschen.  The  first  explorer  sent  out  by  the 
Society  was  Monsieur  Naville,  who  commenced  at  Tel-Mahouta  on 
the  supposed  site  of  Rameses,  and  found  that  the  mound  was  not 
the  remains  of  Rameses  but  those  of  Pithom,  which  was  also  Succoth. 
Unfortunately,  being  abroad  at  the  time  M.  Naville's  book  on  the 
subject  was  published,  and  busily  engs^ed  professionally,  I  have  not 
yet  seen  it ;  however,  a  short  time  ago  I  came  across  Miss  Edwards* 
work  on  Egypt,  and  there  found  some  most  interesting  accounts  of 
M.  Naville's  discoveries  at  Tel-Mahouta,  or  Maskhutah  as  it  is  now 
spelt  She  states  as  follows :  "  M.  Naville  found  under  the  mounds 
a  great  enclosing  wall  24  feet  thick  containing  the  site  of  a  temple, 
and  a  space  of  55,000  square  yards  filled  with  a  series  of  most 
curious  subterranean  structures  entirely  unlike  any  architectural 
remains  ever  discovered  in  Egypt  or  elsewhere.  These  sub- 
terranean store  chambers,  magazines,  or  granaries,  are  solidly  built 
square  chambers  of  various  sizes,  divided  by  massive  partition  walls 
about  10  feet  in  thickness,  without  doors  or  any  kind  of  communica- 
tion ;  evidently  destined  to  be  filled  and  emptied  from  the  top  by 
means  of  trap  doors  and  ladders.  Excepting  the  comer  occupied 
by  the  temple,  the  whole  area  of  the  great  walled  inclosure  is 
honey-combed  with  these  cellars.  The  bricks  are  large  and  are 
made  of  Nile  mud  pressed  in  a  wooden  mould  and  dried  in  the 
,sun ;  also,  they  are  bedded  in  with  mortar,  which  is  not  common, 
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the  ordinary  method  being  to  bed  them  with  mud  which  dries 
immediately  and  holds  almost  as  tenaciously  as  mortar.  Now,  it  is 
a  very  curious  and  interesting  fact  that  the  Pithom  bricks  are  of 
three  qualities ;  in  the  lower  courses  of  these  massive  cellar  walls 
they  are  mixed  with  chopped  straw ;  higher  up,  where  the  straw 
may  be  supposed  to  have  run  short,  the  clay  is  found  to  be  mixed 
with  reeds,  doubtless  translated  as  *  stubble '  in  the  Bible  narrative  ; 
the  bricks  of  the  uppermost  courses  consist  of  mere  Nile  mud  with 
no  binding  substance  whatever. 

"The  temple  was  dedicated  to  Tum,  the  patron  deity  of  the 
town  and  surroimding  district  Now,  as  this  place  was  not  only  a 
store  fort,  but  also  a  sanctuary,  so  also  it  had  a  secular  name  and 
a  sacred  name.  Its  secular  name  proved  to  be  Thukut  or  Sukut, 
and  its  sacred  name  Pa  Tum.  These  particulars  we  learn  from 
inscriptions  found  upon  the  spot  For  instance,  engraved  on 
a  black  granite  statue  of  a  deceased  prince  and  high  priest  named 
Aak,  we  find  a  prayer  in  which  he  implores  *  all  the  priests  who  go 
into  the  abode  of  Tum,  the  great  god  of  Sukut,*  to  pronounce 
a  certain  funerary  formula  for  his  benefit;  whilst  a  fragment  of 
another  statue  is  inscribed  with  the  names  and  titles  of  one  Fames 
Isis,  who  was  an  'official  of  Tum  of  Sukut  and  Governor  of  the 
storehouse.'  In  these  two  inscriptions  (to  say  nothing  of  several 
others)  three  important  facts  are  recorded,  viz.,  that  the  place  was  a 
storehouse,  and  that  its  sacred  name  was  Pa  Tum,  and  its  secular 
name,  also  the  name  of  the  surrounding  district,  was  Sukut  Both 
temple  and  town  were  proved  by  inscriptions  to  have  been 
founded  by  Rameses  II.,  the  Pharaoh  of  the  first  chapter  of  the 
Exodus. 

"  Now  Pa  Tum  of  Sukut  had  been  known  to  Egyptologists  for 
many  years  in  certain  geographical  lists  of  temples  and  local 
festivals  sculptured  on  the  walls  of  various  temples  in  Upper 
Egypt,  and  Dr.  Burgsh  had  long  ago  identified  these  names  with 
Pithom  or  Succoth,  but  till  M.  Naville  excavated  Tel-Maskhuta, 
Pithom  of  Succoth  was  but  a  name  and  a  theory." 

The  preceding  are  extracts  from  Miss  Edwards'  book,  doubtless 
taken  almost  verbatim  from  M.  Naville's  account,  they  are  given  in 
full  in  order  to  show  that,  although  the  site  of  Rameses  is  not  yet 
found,  unquestionably  Succoth,  the  second  halting-place  of  the 
Israelites,  was  identified,  and  from  what  has  already  been  stated 
with  reference  to  the  length  of  a  day's  journey,  it  could  not  have 
been  more  than  twenty  miles  from  the  crossing  place,  which, 
therefore,  must  have  been  somewhere  at  the  head  of  the  present 
Bitter  Lakes  or  a  little  higher  up  towards  Timsah  where  there 
would  be  broad  shallows  similar  to  those  existing  at  Lake  Menzaleh. 
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Viewing  matters  as  they  were  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus,  the 
situation  would  be  as  follows  :  Pharaoh  at  Tanis,  which  is  about 
twenty-five  miles  north-west  of  Kantara ;  the  headquarters  and 
assembling  of  the  Israelites  at  Rameses  some  distance  westwards 
of  Ismailia.  The  main  road  out  of  Egypt  being  by  Kantara,  with 
possibly  a  well-guarded  by-route  over  the  El  Giser  plateau.  Being 
the  season  of  low  Nile  (Passover)  the  cultivated  country  would  be 
dry  and  passable  everywhere. 

When  Moses  received  permission  to  go,  it  was  naturally 
expected  he  would  take  the  usual  road  ;  this,  for  the  reasons  given 
in  Exodus  xiii.  17,  18,  he  did  not  do,  but  turned  down  south  as 
mentioned.  Pharaoh  was  much  astonished,  and  said,  "They  are 
entangled  in  the  land,  the  wilderness  hath  shut  them  in."  A  glance 
at  the  map  will  show  that  in  turning  south  the  Israelites  were 
apparently  marching  towards  the  waterless  desert  of  Gebel  Geneffa, 
on  the  west  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  from  which  there  was  no  exit ; 
but  instead  of  continuing  due  south  they  made,  as  already  stated,  a 
halt  at  Pi-hahiroth  (chapter  xiv.  2).  This  sudden  counter-march 
probably  alarmed  the  Egyptians,  who  then  possibly  feared  some 
scheme  of  the  Israelites  which  would  cause  further  trouble.  A  large 
force  of  mounted  men  was  at  once  sent  to  follow,  with  doubtless 
instructions  to  attack  and  delay  the  Israelites,  if  necessary,  till 
enough  infantry  arrived  to  overpower  them.  This  force  arrived  and 
camped  near  the  fugitives,  just  as  they  got  to  the  seashore 
(chapter^  xiv.  9).  During  the  night  an  easterly  gale  commenced, 
and  with  the  slightest  northing  in  the  wind  the  shallows  referred  to 
would  naturally  be  free  from  water  by  the  morning.  This  was  so. 
The  Israelites  evidently  all  pushed  over  at  daybreak,  and  the 
Egyptians,  seeing  them  escaping,  sent  their  mounted  men  (chariots) 
forward  to  stop  them.  On  coming  to  the  wet  mud  they  at  once 
"dragged  heavily,"  and  could  not  get  on,  but  by  this  time  the 
Israelites  would  be  across,  and  the  easterly  gale  stopping,  the  water 
would  at  once  flow  back  again  and  drown  all  those  out  on  the  mud. 
From  chapter  xiv.  10,  the  wind  apparently  went  round  to  the  west 
as  soon  as  the  Israelites  were  over ;  this  would  cause  the  water  to 
return  to  its  original  place  with  great  rapidity. 

Thus,  from  an  ordinary  military  examination  of  the  actual 
district,  and  then  considering  what  its  state  was  in  ancient  times, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  simple  Bible  narrative  is  evidently  a  very 
graphic  and  correct  account  of  what  really  took  place. 


Alex.  B.  Tulloch,  Major-General. 
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the  chinese  puzzle— no  puzzle. 
By  Colonel  Maurice,  CB. 


A  "  Chinese  puzzle  "  is  the  French  estimate  of  the  treaty  of  peace. 
"  The  occupation  of  the  Liaotung  Peninsula  will  be  of  no  advantage 
to  Japan,"  says  an  influential  English  newspaper,  commenting  upon 
a  conversation  I  recently  had  with  Renter's  agent.  I  don't  think 
that  the  treaty  is  a  puzzle  at  all,  but  that  the  point  and  meaning  of 
all  its  clauses  are  clear  as  daylight.  I  think  that  the  possession  of 
the  Liaotung  Peninsula  will  be  of  enormous  advantage  to  Japan. 
I  see,  however,  that  in  order  to  make  good  the  statement  that  I 
made  to  Renter's  agent  that  the  Liaotung  Peninsula  in  the  hands 
of  Japan  is  in  fact  a  pistol  always  held  at  the  head  of  China,  some 
further  detail  is  required,  and  that  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  the 
slight  sketch-map  I  now  supply.  I  hope  by  its  aid  to  show,  more 
clearly  than  I  was  able  to  do  in  a  short  conversation,  why  I  regard 
the  peace  conditions  as  by  no  means  "  a  Chinese  puzzle,"  but  as,  on 
the  contrary,  a  most  clear  and  definite  surrender  by  China  of  all 
power,  for  the  time  at  all  events,  into  the  hands  of  Japan.  Perhaps 
I  can  best  show  what  I  mean  by  an  illustration  from  the  war  itself. 
Immediately  after  the  battle  of  Ping- Yang  and  the  so-called  *'  naval 
battle  of  the  Yalu,"  I  had  a  conversation  with  Renter's  agent  in 
which  I  ventured  to  assert  that  the  march  of  the  Japanese  armies 
must  at  that  time  be  northwards  into  Manchuria  ;  that  the  battle  of 
Ping-Yang  would  give  them  complete  command  of  the  Korea,  but 
that  they  would  have  to  fight  another  action  soon  after  they  had 
crossed  the  Yalu,  and  that  though  they  must  defeat  the  Chinese 
Army  in  Manchuria  they  would  not  in  that  way  march  upon  Pekin  ; 
that  the  essential  preliminary  to  a  march  upon  Pekin  was  a  more 
conclusive  and  final  destruction  of  the  Chinese  Fleet  than  we  had 
reason  to  suppose  had  taken  place  at  the  Yalu.  Subsequently  I 
more  fully  developed  these  views  in  this  Magazine.  I  maintained 
that,  prior  to  any  attempt  upon  Pekin,  it  was  necessary  for  the 
Japanese  to  seize  the  Chinese  Fleet,  which  had  then  taken  refuge 
in  Port  Arthur,  and  to  seize  also  the  territory  in  rear  of  Port  Arthur. 
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In  order  that  I  may  show  that  it  was  by  no  fortuitous  guess  that  I 
was  able  to  predict  in  this  way  the  course  which  the  war  in  fact 
followed,  I  may  I  think  venture  to  mention  that  I  received  almost 
simultaneously  from  the  late  Sir  G.  Hornby,  our  most  distinguished 
naval  authority,  from  Lord  Wolseley,  and  from  General  Chapman, 
the  head  of  the  Intelligence  Department,  expressions  of  entire 
agreement  with  the  view  I  had  taken  of  the  course  which  the  war 
must  necessarily  follow.  The  fact  that  the  Japanese,  when  the 
Chinese  Fleet  had  eluded  them  at  Port  Arthur,  found  it  necessary, 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  capturing  that  fleet,  to  engage  in  the 
difficult  and  trying  operation  of  an  attack  during  severe  winter 
weather  upon  Wei-Hai-Wei,  showed  clearly  that  the  Japanese  took 
the  same  view  of  the  necessary  conditions  of  their  movement. 

Further,  the  original  demand  prior  to  the  attack  on  Li  Hung 
Chang,  of  the  surrender  of  the  Taku  Fort,  Tien-tsin,  and  Shan-hai- 
kuan,  as  the  conditions  of  the  armistice,  and  the  appointment  of  a 
new  generalissimo  for  the  future  operations,  whose  headquarters 
were  to  be  at  Port  Arthur,  showed  clearly  enough  what  their 
designs  for  the  future  of  the  war  during  the  spring  and  summer 
really  were.  It  was  clearly  the  intention  of  the  Japanese  to  embark 
the  2nd  and  3rd  Corps  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Port  Arthur,  and 
'  possibly,  if  it  became  necessary,  some  portion  of  the  ist  Corps  from 
the  port  of  Niuchuang,  for  the  direct  march  upon  Pekin,  from  the 
western  coast  of  the  Pechili  Gulf,  that  is  either  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Peiho  after  the  capture  of  the  Taku  Forts,  or,  if  the  Peiho  river 
was  successfully  blocked  by  sunken  junks  or  other  means,  then  from 
Shan-hai-kuan.  From  Shan-hai-kuan  a  direct  road  leads  to  Pekin. 
This  latter  route,  however,  does  not  possess,  as  does  the  Peiho  line, 
the  advants^es  of  a  navigable  river  to  assist  transport  All  the 
talk  about  the  long  land  march  from  Mukden  or  Niuchuang  uf>on 
Pekin  was  mere  misleading  nonsense. 

Further,  to  make  clear  the  advantage  to  Japan  of  the  Liaotung 
Peninsula,  I  may  mention  that  very  early  in  the  course  of  the  war 
I  completely  discredited,  and  proved  correct  in  so  doing,  very 
vigorous  rumours  to  the  effect  that  the  Japanese  were  intending  to 
launch  an  expedition,  direct  from  Japan  itself,  upon  the  western 
shores  of  the  Pechili  Gulf.  The  reason  of  this  was  that  there  are 
certain  limiting  conditions  which  attend  the  enormous  power  which 
is  possessed  by  a  country  which,  having  command  of  the  sea,  is 
able  also  to  have  by  sea  a  powerful  land  force.  It  is  necessary,  as 
a  mere  question  of  time,  that  the  land  force  should  have  a  very 
great  accumulation,  more  especially  of  warlike  stores,  but  also  to 
some  extent  proportioned  to  the  nature  of  the  country  to  be 
invaded  and  the  kind  of  resistance  likely  to  be  met  with,  of  food 
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supplies  also,  within  a  moderate  distance  of  the  shore  about  to  be 
attacked.  Japan  would  have  been  much  too  distant  for  this  purpose. 
The  Liaotung  Peninsula  is  admirably  adapted  for  it.   This  is  easily 
seen  if  the  sequence  of  operations  which  must  necessarily  attend  an 
attack  upon  Pekin  from  over  the  sea  be  considered.    First  it  would 
be  necessary  for  the  fleet  escorting  the  transports  with  troops  to 
secure  for  them  a  safe  landing-place,  and  for  sufficient  troops  to  be 
transported  to  be  able  to  make  good  their  landing  and  to  secure 
defensively  the  position  they  had  seized.    Next  would  follow,  if  the 
expedition  were  of  a  size  larger  than  could  be  transported  by  the 
available  mercantile  ships,  further  reinforcements.    The  successive 
disembarkation  of  artillery  and  stores  would  occupy  a  long  time. 
After  a  sufficient  number  of  troops  had  been  landed  with  adequate 
supplies,  for  a  short  movement,  it  would  be  possible  to  reduce 
along  the  coast  such  defences   as   would  interfere  with  the 
movement  into  the  interior.    Obviously  in  this  case  this  would 
apply  either  to  the  Taku  Forts,  or  to  the  defences  which  had  been 
erected  about  Shan-hai-kuan,  or  perhaps  to  both  of  them.  Possibly, 
these  operations  might  be  deferred  till  the  whole  force  had  landed, 
then  further,  supposing  the  line  of  the  Taku  Forts,  and  Tiensin 
along  the  Peiho  were  chosen,  it  would  be  at  least  convenient  and 
probably  necessary  to  divert  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  stores 
to  the  new  line.    Clearly,  therefore,  without  a  quite  overwhelming 
and  inconvenient  accumulation  of  transport  and  store-ships,  it 
would  make  all  the  difference,  that  the  first  ships,  after  discharging 
their  cargoes,  should  be  able  to  return  across  the  short  distance  to 
Port  Arthur,  so  that  they  would  probably  be  able  to  return  with 
fresh  cargoes  before  the  last  of  their  consorts  had  completed  their 
disembarkation,  the  supply  being  thus  kept  up  continuously.  From 
a  point  so  distant  for  instance  as  Japan,  the  lapse  of  time  between 
discharge  and  return  would  make  the  whole  operation  hang  fire, 
prevent  any  rapid  and  decisive  military  movements,  and  possibly 
even  endanger  the  safety  of  the  force  at  first  disembarked.  More- 
over, as  long  as  even  a  small  naval  force  remained  in  the  enemy's 
possession,  the  ease  and  security  of  the  operation  across  a  short 
distance  easily  guarded,  contrasts  decisively  with  the  longer  and 
more  exposed  movements.    This  is  what  I  mean  by  saying  that  the 
possession  of  the  Liaotung  peninsula  by  Japan,  now  enables  her 
always  to  hold  a  pistol  at  the  head  of  China.    She  can  at  any 
time  during  peace-time,  without  declaring  war  at  all,  or  even 
announcing  any  hostile  intention,  accumulate  within  her  own 
territory,  the  means  for  a  decisive  expedition,  which  during  the 
summer  months  will  enable  her,  as  long  as  the  Chinese  empire 
remains  in  anything  like  its  present  condition,  to  have  a  force  under 
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the  walls  of  Pekin,  within  six  weeks  after  the  declaration  of  war. 
Ample  security  one  would  think  for  the  fulfilment  of  any  condition, 
and  ample  means,  if  the  Chinese  follow  out  some  of  the  suggestions 
that  have  been  made  to  them,  and  place  obstructions  against  the 
progress  of  Japanese  commerce  in  the  interior  of  China,  for 
bringing  the  Empire  once  more  to  its  knees!  If.  as  has  been 
suggested,  surreptitious  levies  of  illegal  dues  in  the  far  interior  be 
attempted  s^ainst  the  Japanese  it  will  certainly  be  very  awkward — 
for  the  power  that  levies  them.  This  portion  therefore  of  the 
treaty  can  only  be  considered  as  a  "  Chinese  puzzle  "  in  the  sense 
that  it  will  seriously  puzzle  the  Chinese. 

Next  however  as  to  the  particular  limitation  of  the  fortieth 
degree  of  latitude.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  sketch-map  that  this 
involves  the  cession  of  the  entire  coast-line  from  the  port  of 
Niuchuang  round  the  whole  peninsula  and  along  the  coast  of 
Manchuria  up  to  the  head  of  the  Korea.  Is  it  a  Chinese  puzzle 
that  a  supreme  naval  power  should  have  asked  for  this  particular 
concession  ?  It  gives  Japan  the  means  of  landing  at  any  point  of 
the  coast  she  pleases,  of  cutting  off  any  attempted  invasion  of  the 
peninsula,  and,  during  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  year,  affords 
indefinite  facilities  for  the  invasion  of  Manchuria,  should  she  think 
it  worth  her  while.  I  do  not  suppose  that  it  is  the  surrender  of 
Formosa  or  of  the  other  islands,  or  the  opening  to  commerce  of  the 
five  new  ports,  that  presents  the  puzzle.  Nor  can  it  be  the  fact  that 
Japan — ^which  is  especially  anxious  to  be  recognised  as  a  civilised 
power,  as  she  indeed  well  deserves  to  be — claims  that  Japanese 
subjects  shall  continue  to  be  tried  in  China  by  Japanese  courts ; 
but  that  Chinese  subjects  shall  in  Japan  be  tried  by  Japanese  courts, 
just  as  they  would  be  tried  by  English  courts  in  England.  Seeing 
that  we  have  conceded  to  Japan  the  right,  within  a  short  time,  to 
try  Englishmen  by  Japanese  courts,  the  concession  does  not  appear 
a  very  strange  one  for  them  to  demand  from  China. 

The  only  possible  remaining  puzzle  is  the  nature  of  the  com- 
mercial concessions  which  Japan  has  demanded  and  the  underlying 
motive  which  has  determined  them.  In  Germany  in  particular  there 
appears  to  have  been  either  some  strange  misunderstanding  about 
the  terms  or  the  importation  of  some  very  strange  principles  in 
objecting  to  them.  Apparently  Japan  has  only  claimed  to  be 
treated  under  the  most  favoured  nation  clause,  and  admits  fully  the 
right  of  all  nations  having  a  similar  clause  in  their  treaties  with 
China  to  obtain  any  advantages  which  have  been  conceded  to  her.* 


*  This  was  sent  to  press  before  the  official  Japanese  confirmation  of  it  which  appeared 
in  the  evening  papers  of  the  22nd. 
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In  other  words,  the  only  competition  on  which  she  proposes  to  enter 
with  Germany,  England  or  France  is  that  of  a  trade  as  free  as  China 
concedes  to  her,  The  "  most  favoured  nation  clause  "  obviously  in- 
volves the  reduction  for  English,  French  and  German  trade  of  dues 
to  the  same  extent  as  they  are  reduced  for  Japan.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  in  open  competition  Japan  will  possess  certain 
very  considerable  advantages.  She  is  several  thousand  miles 
nearer  to  China  than  either  England  or  Germany.  She  has  an 
almost  unlimited  command  of  exceedingly  cheap  labour  in  her  own 
country.  In  setting  up  cotton  factories  in  China,  she  will  have  the 
further  advantage  t)f  employing  Chinese  workmen,  whom  she 
understands  much  better  than  we  do,  and  will  probably  be  able  to 
use  much  more  successfully.  She  will  at  present  be  able  to  import 
raw  material  direct  from  America,  and  will  before  long  dispense 
with  it ;  growing  cotton  herself  or  obtaining  it  in  China.  It  is, 
however,  difficult  to  imagine  how  our  statesmen  can  assist  Germany 
in  objecting  to  a  competition  based  upon  the  principles  of  free 
trade.  The  only  part  of  the  agreement  which  will  hit  England 
and  Germany  hard  is  precisely  its  most  free-trading  part.  It 
seems  to  me  certainly  a  very  astute  treaty  ;  precisely  because  it 
gains  for  Japan  so  much,  and  yet  gains  it  under  such  conditions 
that  it  is  very  difficult  to  see  how  it  can  be  objected  to  in  . 
principle.    The  cession  of  territory  is  insignificant  in  extent. 

I  should  like  to  draw  attention  to  the  careful  summary  made 
by  Mr.  Wilson,  in  the  first  article  of  this  number,  of  the  actual 
naval  forces  of  the  several  powers  at  present  in  the  East.    I  think 
it  will  be  tolerably  clear  from  it  that  if  Russia  is  left  to  deal  with 
Japan  alone,  she  has  no  force  in  those  waters  with  which  she  can 
dictate  terms.    By  sea,  all  things  considered,  I  should  think  that 
she  was  decidedly  inferior.    I  do  not  see  how  she  can  be  superior  on 
land,  in  the  sense  of  being  able  to  invade  the  Liautung  peninsula 
across  Manchuria,  until  her  great  railway  is  completed.  Even  then  the 
movement  will  be  a  long  and  arduous  one.    Japan  will  have  ample 
time  to  complete  the  defences  of  the  Peninsula,  and  her  facilities  of 
movement  by  sea  will  make  the  attack  upon  her  peculiarly  difficult 
Russia  has  never  yet  proved  to  be  a  formidable  power  at  the 
extremities  of  her  vast  Empire,  and  I  do  not  believe  that,  at  all 
events  for  many  a  long  day,  she  will  be  as  strong  as  Japan  in 
Liautung.    Of  course,  if  France,  from  pure  love  of  Russia,  places 
her  fleet  at  the  disposal  of  the  Tsar,  and  all  other  powers  stand 
aside,  Japan  must  for  the  time  yield.    I  devoutly  hope  that  if  that 
combination  comes  off  we  shall  not  at  all  events  join  in  the  alliance. 
Japan  and  China  being  now,  at  all  events  for  the  time,  on  friendly 
terms,  we  have  everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  by  cementing 
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their  friendship  and  cultivating  the  alliance  of  both,  if  by  any  means 
China  can  be  saved  from  her  internal  corruption.  I  doubt  very 
much  whether  at  this  moment  the  safest  way  for  alliance  with  China 
is  through  hostility  to  Japan.  Unless  we  are  ready  to  abandon  the 
principles  of  free  trade  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  our  cotton 
trade,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  case  we  at  all  events  have  against 
Japan.  Unless  all  those  principles  are  false  our  trade  ought  in 
other  directions  to  attain  more  than  ample  compensation  from  the 
development  of  Japan  and  the  opening  up  of  China.  If  France 
and  Russia  choose  to  make  a  permanent  enemy  in  the  far  East  of 
this  new  and  vigorous  power,  why  should  we  assist  them  ?  Japanese 
statesmanship  has  shown  itself  sufficiently  astute  to  make  it  clear 
that,  if  necessary,  Japan  will  know  how  to  wait  and  bide  her  time. 
She  will  not  forget ;  and  the  European  alliance  is  not  built  upon  a 
rock.  When  its  foundations  give  way,  Japan  will  again  move 
forward. 

F.  Maurice. 
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NOTES  ON  SKETCHES. 

The  cession  of  the  Liaotimg  peninsula  is,  according  to  one  report,  said  to  be  limited  by 
the  4cP  of  latitude,  according  to  another  by  a  line  joining  the  mouths  of  the  Liao  River 
and  of  the  Yalu  River,  but  so  as  to  include  Kiu-lien-tcheng  the  port  of  Niuchuang  and 
Haitcheng.  The  dotted  line  shows  roughly  the  line  of  the  40°  latitude.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  only  difference  between  the  two  statements  concerns  the  fate  of  Haitcheng  and 
the  port  of  Niuchuang.  In  either  case  the  cession  involves  a  small  but  very  important 
territory,  and  a  very  long  coast  line.  The  cession  of  Formosa  and  the  Pescadores 
completes  the  belt  of  Japanese  islands  along  the  coast.  Their  position  is  shown  in  the 
second  map. 
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A  GERMAN  KIPLING. 
By  Edith  E.  Cuthell. 


One  half  the  world  does  not  know  how  the  other  half  lives ! 
Especially  does  this  apply  to  our  knowledge  of  foreign  military^ 
life.  A  few  glimpses  of  the  inner  social  and  official  life  of  the  greatest 
military  nation  of  the  world  have  lately  been  afforded  us  by  a  very 
graphic  German  author,  Hermann  Ferschke.  These  are  all  the 
more  real  because  they  are  framed  in  a  setting  of  fiction.  Ferschke 
is  in  his  portrayal  of  Army  characters  and  customs,  a  German 
Kipling.  If  he  is  not  so  amusing  as  Kipling,  the  fault  lies  in  the 
dreary  life  he  has  to  record.  He  is  an  ex-cavalry  captain.  He 
was,  to  judge  by  internal  evidence,  an  active  participator  in  the 
*  larks '  and  practical  jokes  which  he  chronicles.  His  personal 
experience  of  soldiering  dates  back  as  far  as  the  days  ere  the 
Prussian  King  was  the  German  Emperor,  and  when  the  army  was 
being  trained  for  its  future  glories. 

By  the  side-lights  the  author  unconsciously  throws  he  gives  us 
much  information  about  the  way  in  which  the  officers  of  the 
ordinary  line  regiments  and  batteries,  not  the  Guards  at  Berlin, 
or  the  crack  corps  at  Coblenz  and  other  big  garrisons,  live,  and 
move,  and  have  their  being.  What  a  dreary  waste  of  endless  duty 
and  perpetual  uniform,  of  heavy  midday  dinners  and  heavier 
suppers,  of  much  beer,  he  presents  to  us !  Not  a  glimmer  of  any 
sport  or  game,  not  the  ghost  of  a  cricket-bat  or  a  polo-stick,  and 
but  very  faint  indications  of  any  shooting,  under  the  generic  name 
of  "  chase."  The  everlasting  uniform  seems  to  impose  upon  the 
subaltern  officers,  at  least,  the  restrictions  we  associate  with  under- 
graduate life,  or  that  of  boys  at  a  crammer's.  Then  the  poverty 
is  appalling.  Private  means  seem  unknown,  allowances  from  home 
the  exception,  and  a  general  sense  of  hard-upishness  pervades  the 
atmosphere,  a  feeling,  indeed,  by  no  means  limited  to  the  German 
service,  but,  from  our  English  point  of  view,  intensified  in  it.  We 
have  three  subalterns  setting  out  on  a  four-days  leave  to  Holland 
on  twelve  thalers  apiece  ;  the  regimental  masher  hauled  up  before 
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his  commanding  officer  for  debt — for  twenty-four  pairs  of  white 
gloves  and  tu'elve  bottles  of  scent;  a  detachment  in  which  the 
surgeon  draws  fifteen  thalers  a  month  only,  while  the  whole  of  the 
officers  belonging  to  it  mess  on  lentils  and  eggs  alternately  for 
dinner,  and  club  together  to  buy  a  pig ! 

Consequent  on  this  general  impecuniosity,  the  officers*  casinos 
in  the  larger  garrisons,  and  the  inns  where  they  dine  at  midday 
in  the  smaller  stations,  bear  no  relation  in  luxury  and  cuisine  to 
our.meases.  The  cooking  is  inferior,  beer  and  spirits  the  habitual 
drink,  as  wine  is  too  expensive,  while  around  the  infrequent  but 
festive  "  punch-bowl "  seems  to  centre  all  the  cheeriness  and  cama- 
raderie which  we  associate  with  mess-life  and  guest-nights. 

Between  the  soldier  and  the  civilian  there  is  a  great  gulf  fixed. 
The  latter  treats  the  former  with  a  consideration  not  unmingled 
with  admiration,  eminently  suitable  among  an  iron-shrouded  nation 
like  the  German,  built  up  upon  and  maintained  by  the  sword.  The 
officer  in  his  perpetual  war-paint  is  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes  in  a 
society  in  which  they  mix  freely.  Even  the  bourgeois  circles  are 
not  disdained  by  the  ordinary  line  regiments  and  batteries  which 
find  themselves  relegated  to  smaller  stations.  But  we  must  re- 
member that  the  German  officer  comes  from  the  middle  as  well  as 
from  the  upper  classes,  and  in  an  army  which  has  no  India  to 
guard  and  knows  no  service  more  foreign  than  Alsace-Loraine,  is 
apt  to  find  himself  very  literally  at  home  in  country  quarters. 

Probably  from  lack  of  time  and  money  to  indulge  much  in  any 
more  athletic  form  of  amusement,  dancing  plays  a  great  part  in 
the  German  officer's  leisure  moments.  The  legend  that  "  the  tenth 
don't  dance"  would  have  no  meaning  in  Fatherland.  With  his 
halo  of  perpetual  and  attractive  uniform,  and  girt  about  with  an 
equally  |>erpetual  and  fascinating  swagger,  he  carries  all  before  him 
with  the  Fraiilein  ;  nor  is  he  shy  about  discussing  his  successes 
with  his  brother  officers  at  mess  in  a  manner  which  jars  somewhat 
upon  British  taste. 

Ferschke's  stories  resolve  themselves  naturally  into  two  classes, 
those  of  mess  and  those  of  parade  life.  Each  has  something  in 
common  with  similar  fiction  in  English,  the  first  in  its  practical 
joke  flavour,  and  the  second  in  its  dilation  upon  the  commanding 
officer  whose  character  or  whose  rdgime  leaves  something  to  be 
desired,  at  all  events  from  his  juniors  point  of  view.  Human 
nature  is  the  same  all  the  world  over.  To  begin  at  the  top.  In 
*'  In  the  dead  of  night "  we  get  a  glimpse  of  the  celebrated  Field- 
Marshal  Wrangel,  the  beloved  "  Papa  Wrangel "  of  the  Berliners, 
the  friend  and  adviser  of  the  late  William  II.  His  Excellency 
turns  up  late  at  night  at  a  townlet  in  Eastern  Prussia,  where  lies  a 
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battery  already  on  war-footing,  for  the  Crimean  War  is  at  its 
height,  and  the  battery  is  burning  to  put  a  finger  in  the  Russian 
pie.    We  see  the  circle  at  the  high-roofed,  ^^^-windowed  inn,  with 
its  wooden  shutters,  and  the  lantern  swinging  over  the  great  door 
and  the  wooden  mangers  in  the  cobbly  street  where  the  peasants* 
horses  browse  on  market  days ;  the  officers  bored  with  enforced 
inaction,  drinking  beer  and  grog  with  the  townsfolk  ;  the  fussy 
posting-master,  ever  and  anon  interrupted  with  mails  and  post- 
chaises  ;  the  over-zealous  Captain,  who  has  worked  his  battery  up 
to  the  nines.    In  steps,  for  a  moment,  His  Excellency  unrecog- 
nised by  all  save  the  Commandant.    There  follow  instant  stiffening,, 
standing  to  attention,  saluting !    Dying  to  show  off  his  troops,  the 
officious  commanding  officer  reiterates  his  request  to  the  General  to 
inspect  it  on  the  morrow.     Wearied  with  his  importunity,  the 
Field-Marshal  at  length  acquiesces :    "  To  morrow,  then,  if  you  will 
have  it  so!    But  observe  that  at  5  A.M.,  I  must  be  off  again." 
There  follows  a  general  upheaval  and  a  sleepless  night  of  bustle,, 
unearthing  scattered  men,  horses,  guns  and  waggons  from  their 
billets.    In  the  small  hours  of  an  October  night  the  battery,  spick 
and  span,  has  taken  up  position  on  the  parade-ground,  enveloped 
in  a  sea  of  fog,  and  with  chattering  teeth,  saying  anything  but 
its  morning  prayers !    Up  rolls  His  Excellency's  post-chaise,  and 
the  Captain  and  the  Adjutant  advance,  saluting. 

"  Very  good,"  smiles  the  General,  without  budging.  "  De-lighted 
to  have  made  your  further  acquaintance — fancy  I  already  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  you  in  Stettin — only  sorry  you've  had  such  a 
bother— quite  unnecessary,  really — but  it's  a  fine  thing  to  com- 
mand such  a  battery,  on  war  footing,  too — let  them  *  stand  easy,' 
fancy  they're  at  attention — fact  is,  one  can't  see  much  with  the  fog 
— sorry  I  can't  come  nearer,  really  haven't  time,  got  to  catch  the 
first  train  to  Berlin.  Dismiss  the  parade — they  won't  be  sorry  I 
Drive  on,  postiHion.  Good-bye,  my  dear  Captain  ! "  And  amid 
the  cracking  of  the  whip  His  Excellency  is  heard  to  remark  to  his 
aide-de-camp  with  a  hearty  laugh :  "  I  bet  he  won't  ask  me  again 
in  a  hurry ! "  The  mortified  Captain,  more  popular  off  parade  than 
on,  while  anathematising  himself  under  his  favourite  epithet  of 
"  rhinoceros,"  made  up  to  his  officers  for  their  toil  and  trouble  by  a 
brimming  and  steaming  bowl  of  punch,  the  consumption  of  which 
lasted  well  into  "  the  dead  of  night." 

A  similar  practical  joke  to  that  of  General  von  Wrangel's  was 
perpetrated  not  many  years  back  in  a  large  garrison  in  Northern 
India  at  4  A.M.,  after  a  bail,  by  a  well-known  General  bearing  a 
sulphurous  nickname,  whereof  the  memory  still  lingers  in  the 
minds  of  the  victims. 
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In  "  Major  Nepomiik  "  we  have  another  by  no  means  uncommon 
species  of  commanding  officer,  the  "  old  woman  "  type.  This  Major 
with  the  Bohemian  saint's  nickname,  has  one  daughter,  with  whom 
his  Adjutant  is  in  love.  She  is  that  great  desideratum  in  Germany 
(where  we  have  it  on  the  highest  authority  that  a  woman's  three 
cardinal  virtues  should  be  the  three  k's,  kirche  (church),  kinder 
(children),  kuche  (kitchen)) — a  good  housekeeper.  Her  father 
decUnes  to  part  with  her.  Entreaties,  threats,  scenes,  fail  to  wring 
his  consent,  even  a  series  of  midnight  serenades  at  his  beloved  s 
window,  with  which  the  lover,  German  fashion,  aided  by  a  brother 
officer  upon  the  horn,  attempts  to  soften  the  parental  heart,  though 
they  set  all  the  dogs  howling,  fail  to  gain  the  desired  end. 

But  the  lovers  bide  their  time,  and  chance  comes  to  their 
assistance.  The  Major  is  very  uncomfortable  when  in  the  saddle, 
and  is  looking  forward  with  dread  to  the  forthcoming  inspection  of  his 
battalion,  especially  as  the  Colonel  of  the  regiment  makes  a  great 
point  of  his  commanding  officers  riding  well.  Now,  in  the  German 
drill,  when  a  volley  is  fired,  the  commanding  officer,  after  giving 
the  word  aim,"  in  front  of  the  battalion,  has  to  dash  by  the  right 
flank  of  the  third  company,  through  the  narrow  opening  left  by  the 
non-commissioned  officers  with  the  colours  stepping  back,  and  then 
to  give  the  word  "  fire  "  from  the  rear,  an  awkward  movement  for 
a  fidgety  horse  or  a  doubtful  rider.  It  was  an  awful  moment  for 
the  poor  Major.  His  voice  shook  as  he  gave  the  commands 
"  Lx)ad,"  "  Aim,"  and  putting  spurs  to  his  old  mare  darted  at  the 
opening.  The  animal  did  not  grasp  the  situation.  Dispersing  the 
band  at  the  back,  upsetting  the  big  drum,  she  bolted  across 
the  parade-ground,  and  disappeared  with  the  Major  into  a  wood. 
The  Colonel  is  much  astonished.  Ordering  the  senior  captain  to 
take  command  of  the  battalion,  he  sends  the  adjutant  in  search  of 
his  flying  commander.  The  latter's  hour  has  arrived.  He  finds 
the  crestfallen  Major  on  the  ground,  the  mare  grazing  at  a  little 
distance.  With  him  he  forthwith  concludes  a  treaty.  Only  out  of 
love  for  his  future  father-in-law  can  he  find  it  consistent  with  his 
honour  to  invent  an  excuse  for  the  latter's  discomfiture,  and 
rehabilitate  his  character  for  horsemanship.  The  Major  hesitates 
and  parleys  ;  but  his  promotion  hangs  in  the  balance,  and  he 
finally  gives  way,  and  promises  his  daughter's  hand.  Hautelmann 
rides  back  with  a  cock-and-bull  story  of  a  horsefly  under  the  saddle 
frightening  the  mare  in  such  a  manner  that  nothing  but  good  riding 
averted  an  accident,  and  the  Major  is  saved.  Then  follows  a  grand 
betrothal,  and  by  the  time  of  the  marriage,  Nepomiik  is  gazetted 
Lieutenant-Colonel. 

Though  Corporal  Levandowski  the  Pole,  with  his  bad  German, 
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and  his  friend,  Sergeant  Pauli,  do  not  come  up  to  the  immortal 
Mulvany  &  Co.,  yet  the  former  s  ingenuity  quite  equals  that  of  the 
little  cockney.  They  are  gunners,  serving  under  the  iron  rule  of  a 
notoriously  ubiquitous  and  omniscient  Brigade  Colonel,  a  Jack-in- 
office,  full  of  fads,  a  new  broom  sweeping  very  clean.  He  has  the 
reputation  of  being  never  taken  in,  and  he  quite  lives  up  to  it 
during  the  first  days  of  going  round  barracks.  He  had  ordered 
wisps  of  straw  to  be  used  for  currying,  but  as  they  were  trouble- 
some to  make  and  wore  out  quickly,  the  men  did  not  use  them. 
The  Colonel,  going  round,  laughed  ironically  to  see  them  hanging 
up,  but  too  high  for  daily  use.  "  Ha !  gentlemen  !  you  don't  take 
me  in  !  "  A  few  days  later,  inspecting  the  battery  equipments,  he 
ordered  the  bellows  of  the  field-forge  to  be  hung  up  open,  that  the 
leather  might  not  perish.  Lieutenant  Krause,  overhearing  this, 
straightway  causes  it  to  be  done  in  his  shed.  Alas !  as  the  Colonel 
enters  it,  he  instantly  perceives  the  finger-marks  on  the  dust  of  the 
recently-opened  bellows  and  again  remarks  that  it  is  impossible  to 
deceive  ////;/.  Now,  the  partitions  between  the  sheds  are  thin. 
Sergeant  Pauli,  anxiously  awaiting  the  Colonel's  arrival,  overhears 
him  explaining  that  the  straw  wisps  should  be  put  away  in  sacks 
on  account  of  the  mice.  Now,  between  the  German  word  for 
currycomb,  applied  here  to  the  wisps,  and  that  for  cartridge,  there 
is  but  the  difference  of  a  letter,  "T"  for  "D."  The  thick-headed 
sergeant  hears  awry,  and  forthwith  proceeds  in  hot  haste  to  have 
the  cartridge-boxes  packed  away  in  sacks,  and  awaits  approval ! 
Instead,  he  draws  down  upon  himself  a  storm  of  abuse  for  his 
dunderheadedness  in  supposing  that  vermin  would  attack  tin 
cartridge-boxes !  Does  he  suppose  that  he  can  take  the  Colonel  in  1 
At  their  inn  that  evening  the  crestfallen  sergeant  pours  out  his 
story  to  his  faithful  Levandowski,  and  for  a  wager  of  a  couple  of 
quarts  of  schnaps  and  a  pound  of  sausage,  the  sly  Pole  agrees  to 
get  the  better  of  his  Colonel  and  avenge  his  friend.  Now  each 
German  battery  or  troop  breaks  in  and  trains  its  own  horses,  and 
one  of  the  Colonel's  special  fads  was  that  the  remounts  should  be 
ridden  with  such  light  hands  that  they  froth  at  the  mouth.  When 
he  goes  round  the  riders  he  is  delighted  to  see  that  Levandowski's 
horse  is  the  only  one  so  ridden,  and  openly  gives  him  credit  for  it 
But  his  Lieutenant,  aware  that  the  Pole  is  not  a  specially  good 
rider,  and  suspecting  something,  hides  in  the  stables,  and  sees  the 
latter  pour  some  thick  white  liquid  into  his  horse's  mouth  just 
before  going  on  parade. 

Potztausend.  Levandowski !  Your  animal  froths  like  a  barber 
even  before  he  has  felt  your  light  hand.  The  Colonel  will  be 
pleased !     Sergeant  Pauli,  take  that  bottle  out  of  your  friend 
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Levandowski's  pocket,  I  fear  he  will  hurt  himself  with  it,  riding. 
Here  you  have  his  celebrated  light  hand  !  Soap-suds !  as  I  live  ! 
The  Colonel  will  be  delighted  ! " 

In  vain  the  Corporal  pleaded  for  mercy  and  his  bet  The 
Lieutenant  stuck  to  it  that  the  latter  would  not  be  won  unless  the 
Colonel  acknowledged  himself  taken  in.  When  the  latter  came 
round  the  ride  he  growled  to  see  that  all  the  horses  were  ridden 
with  too  heavy  hands,  and  that  even  Levandowski's  mount  was  not 
frothing  to-day,  though  hitherto  that  man  was  the  only  one  who  had 
carried  out  his  wishes. 

"Excuse  me,  Colonel,"  put  in  the  Lieutenant,  smiling,  "but 
that  won't  occur  again.  Corporal  Levandowski  has  taken  us  in, 
Colonel." 

"  Taken  us  in !    /  am  never  taken  in !  "  fumed  the  Colonel. 

"  You  have  been  all  the  same,"  replied  the  Lieutenant,  and  told 
the  story  of  the  bet.    The  Colonel  acknowledged  himself  tricked. 

"Well,  let  him  eat  and  drink  his  bet,"  he  added.  "I  can 
forgive  him  for  getting  the  better  of  his  commanding  officer,  but 
that  he  has  poured  soap-suds  down  the  throat  of  a  government 

troop-horse,  that  I  won't  forgive !    Three  days  cells,  the  d  d 

blackguard ! " 

The  next  day,  after  stables,  Sergeant  Pauli  might  have  been 
seen  taking  off  the  corporal  under  arrest  towards  the  cells,  but  in  a 
friendly  manner,  arm  in  arm. 

"  Never  mind,  old  chappie,"  laughs  the  prisoner.  "  I  have  won 
my  bet,  and  done  the  Colonel  in  the  eye.  Levandowski's  a  fine 
fellow  now,  and  all  the  officers  will  laugh  over  the  joke  and  nudge 
each  other  when  they  pass  me  and  say :  *  There  goes  Levandowski, 
who  took  the  Colonel  in ! '  Besides,  I've  avenged  my  pal  Pauli, 
who  made  such  a  fool  of  himself  over  the  cartridges — soap-suds  for 
two  quarts  of  schnaps  and  a  pound  of  sausages,  is  not  a  bad 
bargain !  Don't  you  think,  old  chap,  we  might  as  well  begin  upon 
them  at  once,  in  the  *  pub '  over  there } " 

Colonel  Von  Plessenburg  is  a  capital  type  of  the  fussy,  forgetful 
commanding  officer,  puffed  up  with  his  own  importance  and  infalli- 
bility, yet  seeing  no  further  than  the  end  of  his  nose,  unable  even  to 
recollect  his  officers'  names,  and  leaning  entirely  in  official  matters 
upon  his  adjutant.  On  Sunday  morning  parade  he  was  wont  to 
hold  what  his  subalterns  irreverently  termed  "  the  great  washing  day,'* 
when  he  pitched  into  every  one  for  the  sins,  real  or  imaginary,  of  the 
past  week.  Two  newly-joined  subalterns.  Von  Winterfeld  and  Von 
Sommerfeld,  one  very  tall,  the  other  very  short,  chose  this  unpro- 
pitious  moment  to  report  their  arrival.  Of  course  the  Colonel  is 
unable  to  remember  which  is  which,  and  bears  a  spite  against  them 
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in  consequence.  They  are  dubbed  throughout  the  regiment  "  the 
long  'un,"  and  the  little  'un."  The  King's  birthday  arrives.  Von 
Plessenburg  has  to  propose  His  Majesty's  health.  He  is  shocking 
at  speech-making,  and  spends  all  dinner-time  rolling  pellets  of 
bread  which  he  places  in  a  row  before  him,  each  pellet  to  represent 
a  sentence.  To  help  himself,  he  also  has  a  habit  of  fixing  his  eyes 
on  one  individual  when  speaking.  On  this  occasion  it  hapfjens  to 
be  "the  long  'un."  He  takes  it  into  his  head  that  the  latter  is 
standing  up  all  the  time,  which  puts  him  off,  and  he  is  further 
annoyed  to  find  himself  in  the  wrong.  He  comes  to  great  grief, 
and  vents  his  mortification  on  "  the  little  'un,"  attacking  him  after 
dinner  for  not  having  stood  up  when  the  King's  health  was  drunk. 
On  being  again  contradicted  he  falls  foul  of  "  the  little  'un  for 
being  so  small !  But  the  latter  scores  off  the  Colonel  by  calmly 
remarking  that  his  grandfather,  who  fell  at  Leipzig  at  the  head  of 
his  regiment,  was  no  taller ! 

Practical  jokes  on  eating  and  drinking  would  seem  to  play  a 
great  part  in  the  German  Army  life.  In  "  The  great  pig-killing,"  we 
have  a  truly  pathetic  picture  of  the  privations  of  the  four  officers  of 
a  small  infantry  detachment  in  an  isolated  fort  across  the  Rhine 
opposite  the  fortress  of  Wessel.  Accustomed  to  mess  at  the  hotel, 
"  on  tick,"  they  suddenly  find  themselves  obliged  to  cater  for  them- 
selves upon  the  slenderest  financial  basis.  Happily,  the  captain  is 
very  practical ;  he  is  that  rara  avis,  an  athlete.  He  is  devoted  to 
gymnastics.  We  are  informed  that  he  conjured  with  the  dumb-bells 
like  an  acrobat,  and  that  he  once  swam  across  the  Rhine  in  full 
uniform!  He  undertakes  to  provide  for  the  midday  dinner;  for 
supper  each  one  is  to  field  for  himself.  With  immense  difficulty 
some  four-and-twenty  silver  groschen  are  clubbed  together,  but  on 
this  the  captain  can  of  course  only  provide  a  Spartan  fare  of  the 
men's  rations,  well  suited  to  the  stomach  of  Westphalian  peasants, 
one  day  beans,  the  next  peas,  etc.,  etc.  After  a  week  of  this  they 
struck  and  an  egg  diet  ensued,  till  the  very  sight  of  a  hen  made 
them  sick.  The  captain,  then,  with  admirable  foresight,  in  view  of 
the  approach  of  winter,  suggested  buying,  killing  and  curing  a  pig. 
This  great  idea  was  carried  out  All  the  men  being  turned  on  to 
help,  an  immense  preparation  of  every  kind  of  sausage  and  salt- 
pork  ensued  and  a  vista  of  plenty  opened.  These  housekeeping 
attempts  had,  naturally,  been  kept  a  dead  secret  from  the  regiment 
at  headquarters.  Unfortunately  it  was  necessary  to  ask  a  senior 
officer,  who  came  across  on  duty,  to  stay  breakfast,  and  he  laughed 
at  the  recital  of  their  privations  till  the  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks. 
On  his  way  back  to  barracks,  Von  Goetz  meets  Lieutenant  Pinetti, 
the  wag  of  the  regiment,  to  whom  he  lets  out  the  secret  of  the  great 
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pig-killing.  A  diabolical  idea  enters  Pinetti's  flighty  head.  To 
each  officer  he  comes  across  he  tells  how  there  is  a  great  spread 
going  on  at  the  fort  and  the  fellows  hope  he  will  look  in.  He  runs 
over  to  the  officers*  casino  with  the  same  story.  Having  thus  laid 
the  train,  he  himself  drops  in  in  the  middle  of  the  feast  to  watch  the 
fun.  One  by  one,  all  the  others,  as  if  by  chance,  turn  up,  apparently 
surprised  to  find  anything  afoot  More  plates,  more  surprise,  fresh 
arrivals  ;  nor  is  the  drink  forgotten.  In  the  end  there  is  not  a  scrap 
of  any  of  the  pig  left,  and  starvation  stares  the  unhappy  denizens  of 
the  fort  once  more  in  the  face.  A  few  days  later  Pinetti,  however, 
completes  the  joke  by  sending  across  to  them  a  country  cart,  in 
which  sits,  erect  and  be-wreathed,  a  fat  pig,  which  is  received  with 
thanks  and  cheers. 

A  somewhat  similar  practical  joke,  richly  deserved  however,  is 
played  off  on  Bachman,  a  rich  banker's  selfish  and  stingy  son,  who 
**  would  be  a  soldier."  He  is  by  no  means  popular  in  the  corps. 
Things  reach  a  climax  when,  one  day  during  manoeuvres,  the  mess 
cart  having  failed  to  turn  up,  and  all  the  officers  having  to  put  up 
with  the  men's  rations,  Bachman  is  seen  to  creep  in  dead  of  night  to 
his  own  portmanteau  and  regale  himself  privately  on  good  things. 
To  pay  him  out  his  captain  insists  on  his  giving,  on  promotion,  a  great 
punch-party  with  oysters  in  the  mess.  Bachman  never  eats  oysters 
and  demurs  to  the  many  and  expensive  ingredients  which  he  is  told 
are  essential  to  the  punch.  But  they  will  not  let  him  off.  All  is 
prepared  and  without  stint ;  but  they  are  just  buckling  to  when  a 
previously  primed  mess-waiter,  apparently  accidentally,  drops  a 
sauce-boat  and  its  contents  into  the  punch-bowl,  and  then  fishes  it 
out  with  his  hand.  By  universal  consent  the  punch  is  promptly 
removed  to  be  consumed  by  the  servants,  and  a  fresh  brew  prepared. 
There  is  a  pretty  mess  bill  to  pay,  and  Bachman  ph^e  withdraws  his 
son  from  the  regiment  to  the  office  stool  for  which  he  is  much  more 
suited. 

Of  the  society  side  of  life  we  have  a  glimpse  in  "  William  the 
Conqueror,"  transferred  from  the  guards  at  Berlin  to  a  regiment 
in  the  Rhenish  provinces.  He  is  thus  nick-named  on  account 
of  his  great  reputation  with  the  fair  sex.  When  he  joins  he 
arrives  late,  having  missed  his  train,  and  in  this  wise.  He  came 
down  in  a  carriage  with  a  pretty  girl,  whom  he  found  unresponsive 
when  he  tried  to  draw  her  into  conversation.  Presently  he  dozes 
off  in  a  comer,  and  when  he  awakes  it  is  growing  dusk.  Making 
a  fresh  effort  with  his  fair  fellow-traveller,  this  time  he  is  more 
successful.  When  she  reaches  her  destination  his  offer  to  get  her 
a  cab  and  escort  her  home  is  accepted,  but,  unfortunately,  just  as 
he  is  getting  in  the  wind  blows  aside  her  veil,  and  discloses  an 
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unattractive  female  of  a  certain  age.  His  real  charmer  had 
alighted  while  he  slept  Hurrying  back  into  the  station  William 
finds  his  train  gone,  and  has  to  wait  for  the|^next !  His  d^but  in 
his  new  regiment  is  worthy  of  his  reputation.  When  he  goes  to 
report  himself  to  his  major,  he  mistakes  the  latter's  wife,  whom  he 
finds,  like  a  good  German  housewife,  busy  in  the  kitchen,  for  the 
pretty  cook,  and  treats  her  accordingly!!  The  story,  told  by  the 
heroine  at  a  kaffee-klatsch  (five  o'clock  tea),  gets  all  over  the  place, 
but  William  is  not  cured.  His  susceptible  temperament  leads  him 
into  so  many  scrapes  that  it  becomes  a^  serious  question  if  he  can 
remain  in  the  regiment  There  is  but  one  remedy.  His  brother 
officers  decide  to  marry  him  off.  They  look  around ;  all  the 
eligible  maidens  are  discussed,  for  a  grandmotherly  government 
watches  over  soldiers*  matrimonial  fates  in  Germany.  Lieutenants 
must  show  a  joint  private  income,  even  in  thrifty  Fatherland,  where 
a  man  may  live  on  his  pay  of  125  a  year.  Captains  may  not 
marry  under  £T^.  With  our  hero  further  conditions  were  necessary. 
An  only  daughter  without  sisters  with  whom  he  might  flirt,  was 
a  sine  qua  non.  Eventually  such  an  one  was  discovered  in 
Fraulein  Thusuilde,  a  young  lady  no  longer  of  an  age  to  be  much 
pestered  with  admirers,  but  yet  good-looking  enough.  The 
regiment  immediately  began  to  lay  siege  to  her,  and  William 
bethought  him  that  hitherto,  in  running  after  different  comets,  he 
must  have  overlooked  a  bright  particular  star.  As  he  plunged 
into  the  pursuit,  the  others  drew  off,  and  he  won  the  prize.  To 
this  day  he  has  no  idea  how  he  was  piloted  into  the  safe  haven  of 
marriage,  and  entirely  attributes  it  to  his  own  special  knowledge  of 
the  sex  that  he  has  been  able  to  secure  such  a  pearl  of  a  wife. 
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FRENCH  OPERATIONS  ON  THE 
BETSIBOKA. 


By  Captain  Pasfield  Oliver. 


By  the  middle  of  May  the  whole  of  General  Duchesne's  land 
forces  had  quitted  the  shores  of  France  ;  the  last  vessel  to  leave — 
the  Messageries'  liner,  Guadalquivir ,  with  6th  company,  13th 
Infantry  of  Marine  on  board — steaming  out  of  Marseilles  harbour 
on  the  1 5th  May,  and  making  up  the  total  number  of  hired  trans- 
ports which  had  embarked  troops  from  that  port  to  twenty-eight. 
The  number  of  men  embarked  on  board  these  steamers,  including 
this  last,  had  been  9253 ;  the  number  of  mules,  2386 ;  so  that 
altogether  about  two-thirds  of  the  entire  expedition  had  passed 
through  Marseilles  alone,  not  reckoning  those  embarked  at  other 
ports.    The  stores  put  on  board  these  twenty-eight  transports  for 
shipment  to  Mojanga  amounted  altogether  to  21,157  cubic  metres  ; 
viz.,  provisions,  5686  cm. ;  camp  equipage,  1344  ;  artillery  matdriel, 
8627  ;  hospital  stores,  956;  forage,  2741  ;  engineers'  stores,  1164; 
treasury  and  post-office,  36  ;  naval  stores,  631  ;  whilst,  in  addition, 
8510  cubic  metres  of  coal  were  put  on  board  for  use  of  the  naval 
division  on  the  Madagascar  coast.    From  the  official  statement  of 
the  French  Government,  regarding  the  estimates  in  the  budget  for 
1896,  it  appears  that  up  to  the  period  ending  ist  April,  1895,  under 
heading  of  "  La  dette  flottante,"  of  the  sixty-five  millions  voted  by 
parliament  just  37,650,000  francs  had  been  spent,  leaving,  appa- 
rentfyy  a  credit  of  27,350,000  francs  to  justify  more  lavish  expendi- 
ture.   But,  it  will  have  been  noticed  that  the  large  fleet  of  twenty- 
eight  hired  transports  was  prudently  engaged  to  sail  after  the 
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1st  April ;  and,  therefore,  this  credit  of  twenty-seven  millions  must 
have  by  this  time  been  considerably  reduced  in  dimensions.  La 
Caisse  des  dipdts,  which  has  already  been  drawn  upon  to  furnish 
M.  Ribot*s  Government  with  one  hundred  and  ninety-three  millions, 
is,  no  doubt,  looked  upon  as  a  safe  reserve  from  whence  cash  for 
the  future  expenditure  over  the  opening  of  Madagascar  can  be  con- 
veniently obtained.  Meantime  the  Comptoir  National  d'Escompte 
has  found  no  difficulty  in  adding  thirty-three  to  the  seventy-five  out 
of  the  hundred  millions  to  which  total  it  intends  raising  its  capital  ; 
for,  although  its  500  fr.  shares  have  fallen  since  from  617.50 
to  593,  they  are  still  at  a  premium  ;  and  as  this  bank  is  practically 
the  paymaster  of  the  whole  expedition.  General  Duchesne  is  not 
likely  to  suffer  from  want  of  funds.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  SJuxmrock — not  a  hired  transport  but  a  man-of-war  troopship — 
arrived  out  at  Mojanga*  by  the  28th  February,  having  on  board 
1050  men  of  the  3rd  Algerian  Tirailleurs,  together  with  General 
Metzinger  and  the  staff  of  the  advanced  column.  The  Infantry  of 
Marine  then  holding  the  port  were  under  Chef-de-bataillon  Belin, 
whilst  Commodore  Bienaimi  was  in  chief  command  of  both  naval 
and  military  forces  in  Madagascar,  until  the  arrival  of  General 
Metzinger,  who,  on  landing,  at  once  inspected  the  fort  (or  Rova) 
and  posts  along  the  French  lines,  and  established  his  headquarters 
in  the  most  commodious  building  in  the  foreign  quarter,  the  house 
of  Shekadam  (Sheik  Adam).  The  tirailleurs  were  soon  disem- 
barked in  boats  furnished  by  the  Primauguety  and  then  sent  at 
once  to  relieve  the  marine  infantry  holding  the  lines  above  the 
town,  where  they  had  been  having  very  few  nights  in  bed  since 
their  occupation  of  the  place,  nearly  six  weeks  previously,  on  the 
1 6th  January. 

On  the  2nd  March  the  General  set  out,  mounted,  to  see  what 
chance  there  might  be  of  getting  any  of  his  men  forward  from  the 
coast,  first  trying  along  the  shore  towards  Amparangidro,  but  he 
soon  discovered  that  all  travelling,  at  least  in  this  direction,  during 
the  height  of  the  rainy  season  was  out  of  the  question,  and  he  very 
soon  had  to  turn  back.  Again  he  made  another  trial  trip  on  the 
4th  March,  this  time  attempting  the  more  inland  route  over  the 
higher  ground,  by  which  he  hoped  to  march  infantry  as  far  as 
Mevarano,  which  in  fine  weather  can  be  reached  in  9^^  hours ;  but 
on  reaching  the  banks  of  the  stream  at  Marohogo,  that  flooded 
river  was  found  utterly  impracticable  and  likely  to  remain  so  for 
some  time,  so  he  was  forced  to  return  and  devote  himself  to  the 
preparations  for  housing  the  expedition  on  its  arrival,  whilst  he 
despatched  Sub-Lieutenant  Compagnon  in  the  Boini  to  report  on 
the  Hova  positions  visible  from  the  channels  of  the  Betsiboka  delta. 
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Although  the  Sliamrock  had  brought  out  a  large  quantity  of 
material  for  the  construction  of  a  wharf,  great  difficulties  were 
encountered  in  discharging  her  heavy  cargo.  No  labourers  or 
boats  were  in  readiness  as  had  been  expected  ;  for,  although  the 
Sakalava  chiefs  had  promised  to  supply  men  for  this  work,  none 
were  forthcoming  when  wanted.  As  might  have  been  expected,  now 
that  the  Hova  forces  had  retired  to  their  entrenched  camp  at 
Miadana,  half-way  between  Meverano  and  Marovoay,  their  Saka- 
lava neighbours  found  it  far  easier  and  more  profitable  to  steal  the 
cattle  which  could  no  longer  be  defended  and  sell  oxen  to  the 
French  commissariat,  than  to  work  at  the  heavy  manual  labour 
involved  in  unloading  timber.  A  certain  number  of  civilian  work- 
men came  out  in  the  Shamrock^  and  more  soon  arrived  in  the 
Notre  Dame  dti  Saint  on  the  7th  March  ;  their  chief  engineer 
having  previously  landed  from  the  Djemmah.  The  General  was, 
therefore,  obliged  to  tell  off  working  parties  of  the  Sakalava  tirail- 
leurs from  Diego-Suarez,  as  well  as  "  Turcos  "  (Algerian  tirailleurs), 
to  assist  in  discharging  the  timbers  from  the  Sliamrock  and  her 
consort  The  contractors  for  the  piers,  which  were  designed  to  be 
some  170  yards  in  length,  had  sent  out  the  same  skilled  personnel 
and  engineers*  who  had  so  successfully  constructed  the  landing- 
stages  at  Cotonou,  for  the  Dahomey  expedition  ;  so  they  could  be 
fully  trusted  to  cope  with  the  situation  ;  and  as  soon  as  they  had 
got  things  into  working  order  the  construction  of  the  piers  was 
proceeded  with  at  the  rate  of  ten  metres  per  diem.  It  was  soon 
found  that  at  a  distance  of  from  80  to  100  metres  from  the  shore 
there  would  be  sufficient  depth  of  water  to  permit  the  lighters  to 
come  alongside,  and  consequently  the  piers  and  wharf  were  fully 
ready  by  the  time  the  gunboats  and  steam-launches  arrived  in  the 
Riverdale  and  Collingham,  under  M.  Revol. 

A  few  words  on  Mojanga  and  its  neighbourhood  may  serve 
to  explain  the  situation  of  the  pioneers  of  the  expedition.  The 
entrance  of  Bembatoka  Bay,  between  points  Anorombato  on  the 
east  and  Ampangataha  on  the  west,  is  three  and  a  half  miles  wide  ; 
whence  the  navigable  channel  extends  at  least  twelve  miles  to  the 
southward,  between  Matesanomb^  Point  and  Ampirimpirina  Pointy 
into  an  inner  bay  known  as  Ampombitokana  beyond,  forming 
nearly  an  equal  space  occupied  by  shallows  and  sandbanks  ;  beyond 
which  again  is  a  series  of  intricate  channels  between  the  numerous 
islands  forming  the  actual  delta  of  the  Betsiboka  River.  The  town 
of  Mojanga  itself  is  inside  the  point  and  red  cliffs  of  Anorombato, 
over  which  a  battery  is  built    The  Hova  garrison  in  the  Rova,  or 
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stockade  enclosing  the  Governor's  residence,  is  on  the  ridge  above 
the  battery,  whilst  the  lower  mercantile  town,  of  twenty  thousand 
inhabitants,  is  on  the  shore,  along  which  it  extends  for  nearly  a 
mile.  In  the  centre  there  are  a  good  many  store-houses  inhabited 
by  British,  Indian,  and  Arab  traders ;  for  the  most  numerous  and 
important  part  of  the  population  is  foreign,  consisting  of  Indians, 
Zanzibaris,  Comoriens  and  Makoas.  These  last,  with  the  Saka- 
lavas,  live  in  frail  bamboo  and  thatched  huts  in  the  western  quarter 
known  as  Marofotona  ;  whilst  the  native  quarter  on  the  east  forms 
a  suburb  called  Marodoka,  inhabited  by  the  fishers  and  boatmen. 
South  of  Mojanga  there  is  a  large  bay,  five  miles  wide  and  receding 
three  miles,  of  very  shallow  water,  in  which  is  a  small  island, 
bounded  by  a  promontory  terminating  in  the  point  of  Ampirim- 
pirina.  On  entering  the  channels  of  the  delta  the  river  banks  are 
low  and  muddy,  covered  with  mangroves,  with  numerous  small 
ditches  on  each  side.  From  Mojanga  to  Marovoay  Creek,  about 
thirty-five  miles,  the  navigation  is  easy,  and  beyond  this  point  the 
mangrove  swamps  disappear,  the  country  becomes  open  and 
pleasant  to  the  eye  ;  whilst  large  valleys  of  pasturage  appear 
spread  between  well-wooded  hills,  sometimes  covered  with  fine 
trees.  On  nearer  inspection,  however,  in  the  rainy  season,  the 
land  adjacent  to  the  river  bank  is  soft  and  the  path  must  be  care- 
fully chosen  and  adhered  to.  At  some  distance  from  the  river,  on 
the  north  side,  is  Marovoay,  an  important  trading  town  on  the 
banks  of  a  creek,  inhabited  by  Hindoos,  Banyans,  Arab  traders,  as 
well  as  by  native  Sakalavas ;  many  of  the  former  being  British 
subjects.  The  fort  and  residence  of  the  Hova  Governor  is  on  a 
small  hill  with  scarped  sides.  On  the  south  side,  about  forty  miles 
from  Mojanga,  beyond  where  the  muddy  banks  and  mangroves 
give  place  to  hills  and  meadows,  is  Mahabo,  like  all  Hova  coast 
stations,  on  a  creek  and  at  some  little  distance  inland  from  the 
main  channel  above  the  apex  of  the  delta. 

On  the  4th  March  General  Metzinger  issued  a  proclamation  in 
the  Malagasy  language  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  west  coast; 
although,  considering  how  few  of  the  Sakalava  can  read,  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  how  the  Paroles  du  Ghih'al  commandant 
les  soldats  du  premier  corps  de  troupes  qui  vient  pour  combattre,'* 
could  be  communicated  to  the  "  Enfants  de  Madagascar."  On  the 
7th,  Major  Audry,  of  the  Intelligence  branch,  learnt  from  some 
fahavalosr  who  had  brought  in  twenty-six  oxen  they  had  stolen 
from  the  vicinity  of  the  Hova  entrenched  camp  at  Miadana,  that 
Ramasombaza,  Governor  of  Boeni,  and  Ralahiriaka,  his  second  in 
command,  had  abandoned  Marovoay,  and  established  his  head- 
quarters at  Ambalabongo,  at  some  30  kilometres  south  of  that 
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station,  having  only  about  1000  men  under  him,  and  that  the 
larger  proportion  of  the  reinforcements  sent  from  the  capital  had 
deserted  by  the  way. 

On  the  9th  the  gunboat  Gabis^  under  Lieutenant  Serpette,  was 
despatched  up  the  Betsiboka,  1 5  kilometres  about  Marovoay,  and 
the  General  had  intended  to  make  a  simultaneous  advance  by  land 
in  that  direction,  but  a  deluge  of  rain  and  the  equinoctial  spring 
tides  not  only  prevented  this  advance,  but  even  obliged  the 
evacuation  by  the  artillery  and  "Turcos"  of  their  camp  on  the 
banks  of  the  Marohogo,  which  was  invaded  by  the  heavy  flood. 
This  operation  was  only  effected  with  difficulty  during  the  night 
of  the  1 2th  by  aid  of  the  crew  of  the  Boini  under  Lieutenant 
Compagnon,  who  were  specially  mentioned  in  an  ordre  du  jour 
issued  by  the  Commander-in-Chief.  On  the  14th  a  grand  enter- 
tainment was  given  to  the  officers  of  both  services  by  the  General, 
but  the  bad  weather  prevented  those  afloat  from  attending. 

On  the  1 8th  the  Gabis  was  recalled  to  Mojanga,  and  returned 
after  having  thrown  a  few  shells  into  the  Hova  camp  at  Miadana. 
M.  Serpette  reported  that  Mahabo  was  still  held  by  its  garrison, 
who  had  also  mounted  a  gun  in  a  locality  called  Ankabojy,  which 
had  fired  on  the  Gabis  when  the  boat  was  at  least  10  kilometres 
distant.  In  reply  Lieutenant  Serpette  opened  fire  with  his 
5.5  in.  gim  (14  cm.)  and  soon  silenced  the  single  gun  battery  at 
Ankabojy.  M.  Compagnon  also  captured  two  canoes  containing 
thirty  Sakalavas,  who  informed  him  that  half  the  garrison  of 
Marovoay  had  been  retired  up  the  Betsiboka  as  far  as  Sakaizana, 
thus  confirming  the  intelligence  already  obtained  from  the  faJiavalos 
on  the  7th.  The  heavy  rains  continued  until  the  20th.  when  their 
temporary  cessation  enabled  the  General  to  send  out  working 
parties  of  Sakalava  tirailleurs,  with  an  escort  of  infantry  of  marine, 
to  Amparangidro,  to  clear  the  road  towards  Marovoay. 

It  was  on  the  24th  March,  when  the  weather  had  quite  settled, 
that  the  advance  of  the  expeditionary  corps  actually  commenced. 
On  that  date  the  Lynx  went  in  front  to  dear  the  channel, 
followed  on  the  25th  by  the  Rotnanche,  carrying  troops  and  towing 
a  lighter  of  fifty  tons  on  which  were  eighteen  horses  and  mules 
with  maUrieL  The  Primauguet,  flag  ship,  conveyed  General 
Metzinger  and  his  orderly  officer,  Captain  Virbel,  up  the  river,  whilst 
the  marine  infantry,  the  Algerian  tirailleurs  and  the  Sakalava 
battalion,  all  under  Chef-de-bataillon  Belin,  marched  by  land  and 
occupied  the  village  of  Meverano  on  the  right  bank  without 
encountering  any  check.  The  gunboats  arrived  below  Mahabo  on 
the  27th ;  when  the  BoJni^  steaming  ahead,  engaged  the  attention 
of  the  Hovas  on  the  left  bank  by  opening  fire  with  her  "  canons- 
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revolvers  "  on  Mahabo  ;  the  garrison  turning  out  to  prevent  her 
crew  from  landing  at  Ankabojy.  Meanwhile  300:Algerian  tirailleurs 
under  Captain  Rabaud,  who  had  been  landed  below  from  the 
Romanche,  having  successfully  turned  the  position,  poured  in  a 
volley  from  the  rear  of  the  confused  Hovas,  whilst  a  shell  from  the 
6  inch  of  the  same  gun-vessel  burst  in  their  midst,  completing  their 
surprise.  They  did  not  wait  for  more,  but  turned  and  fled  towards 
Sakaizana,  headed  by  the  governor  of  Mahabo,  Rainijobelina,  whilst 
the  tirailleurs  without  the  slightest  opposition,  not  a  shot  being  fired 
at  them,  entered  the  town  of  Mahabo.  There  they  found  the 
Sakalava  population  in  arms,  but  Lieutenant  B^n^vent,  preventing 
his  detachment  of  Turcos  from  firing,  advanced  towards  them,  on 
which  they  threw  down  their  sagayes  and  submitted.  Their  chief 
presented  the  invaders  with  a  quantity  of  oxen,  rice,  fowls,  ducks, 
etc.,  in  token  of  peace,  as  Iiasina^  greatly  to  the  delight  of  the 
French  Africains,  In  the  Governor's  rova  was  found  a  letter  from 
Ramasombaza,  warning  his  colleague  of  his  intention  of  retreating 
towards  the  east,  after  leaving  his  lieutenant,  Rainianjy,  loth 
honour,  charged  with  the  defence  of  Marovoay.  The  villages  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Mahabo,  which  are  altogether,  Sakalava,  made 
their  submission  without  delay  to  the  French  commandant,  who 
despatched  Lieutenant  Benevent  with  a  detachment  of  fifty  men  to 
Kandany,  the  village  occupied  by  the  Sakalava  chief  Salina  near 
the  south  coast  of  Bembatoka  Bay.  The  occupation  of  Mahabo 
was  thus  accomplished  without  the  least  difficulty. 

On  the  29th  March,  General  Metzinger  and  staff  followed  the 
column  under  Major  Belin,  which  had  occupied  Maeverano  on  the 
25th,  whilst  the  Ranee,  the  Printauguet,  and  the  Rontanclie,  all 
towing  dhows,  lighters  and  boats,  full  of  troops  and  stores,  pro- 
ceeded along  the  north  channel,  forming  the  Manana  or  Ambatokely 
mouth  of  the  river,  past  the  island  of  Nosi  Lava  to  Meverano, 
where  the  troops  were  landed.  The  gunboat  Gabis  remained 
moored  at  Antanteraka,  her  commander,  M.  Serpette,  intending, 
when  opportunity  offered,  to  get  up  as  far  as  Bevomanga.  Mean- 
time the  Bo^ni  had  reconnoitred  at  the  entrance  of  the  creek 
leading  to  Marovoay,  and  had  observed  that  eighteen  of  the  foreign 
British-Indian  traders  residing  in  that  town  had  hoisted  English 
colours  on  their  houses. 

On  the  30th,  the  Primaugtiet  and  BoM  took  up  more  detach- 
ments to  the  front,  whilst  a  flotilla,  consisting  of  a  steam-launch 
towing  a  lighter,  a  dhow  and  two  large  boats,  with  artillery  and 
mules,  bridging  material,  engineers  and  gunners,  got  caught  in  a 
storm  and  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  under  an  island  in  the  delta. 
The  effects  of  the  climate  and  locality  had  soon  begun  to  tell,  as. 
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on  the  return  trips,  all  the  vessels  brought  back  cases  of  fever  to 
the  Sliamrock,  now  utilised  as  a  hospital  ship.  General  Metzinger 
remained  at  Meverano  to  organise  the  attack  on  the  Hova  camp 
at  Miadana.  The  assault  was  delivered  on  the  3rd  April,  when 
the  entrenchments  were  duly  carried  after  the  enemy  had  been 
thoroughly  disorganised  by  the  shell  fire  from  opposite  sides  by 
land'  and  water.  No  details  have  yet  come  to  hand,  but  it  is 
reported  that  three  tirailleurs  only  were  wounded,  whilst  the 
Malagasy  suffered  severely,  leaving  a  hundred  bodies  on  the  field. 

The  position  of  the  advanced  column  being  now  fully  assured. 
General  Metzinger  returned  to  headquarters  at  Mojanga  on  the 
Sth,  to  find  that  he  was  now  in  direct  telegraphic  communication 
with  France,  the  submarine  cable  from  Mozambique  having  been 
successfully  laid.  Meantime  the  bad  weather  continued,  and  on 
the  Sth  April  a  regular  hurricane  was  experienced,  which  quite 
stopped  any  ideas  of  further  advance.  The  arrival  of  the  Adour 
on  the  loth,  bringing  673  Somali  porters  from  Obock,  who  were 
landed  on  the  left  bank  at  Katsepa  Point,  enabled  supplies  to  be 
forwarded  to  Mahabo  more  easily,  as  hitherto  the  want  of  carriers 
had  been  much  felt. 

Encouraged  by  the  delay  in  the  further  advance  of  the  French 
troops  south  of  Miadana  and  by  the  obstacle  of  the  flooded  waters 
of  the  Andranolava  stream,  it  would  appear  that  Ramasombazaha 
had  returned  to  Marovoay  and  reported  the  retirement  of  the 
French  to  the  capital.  When  the  dry  weather  set  in,  however,  at 
the  end  of  April,  the  Hovas  were  not  left  long  in  doubt  as  to  the 
intentions  of  their  invaders.  It  appears  that  on  the  ist  May, 
General  Metzinger  had  again  arranged  his  next  move.  The 
gunboats  moved  up  the  river,  and,  under  the  protection  of  the 
Gabis^  a  column  crossed  the  Betsiboka  from  the  Mahabo  side  over 
to  the  right  bank  near  Bekobaka  (see  plan),  whilst  the  main  body 
moved  up  from  Miadana  and  crossed  the  now  dry  plains  drained 
by  the  Andranolava  to  Botrary.  The  other  gunboats  near  the 
mouth  of  the  creek  of  Marovoay  were  able  to  shell  the  fort,  for  as 
the  creek  is  of  some  depth  although  narrow,  even  dhows  can  reach 
the  town  at  high  water,  and  the  BoM,  with  her  machine  guns,  could 
get  fairly  near.  As  soon  as  the  Hovas  found  that  their  retreat  to 
the  south  was  menaced  as  well  as  the  attack  in  front,  they  at  once 
precipitately  fled  to  the  east,  leaving  guns,  mitrailleuses,  stores 
of  all  kinds,  and  the  official  correspondence  of  the  governor, 
as  well  as  his  official  insignia.  One  tirailleur  alone  was  killed 
and  five  wounded  in  this  operation.  Meantime  the  transports 
were  beginning  to  arrive  in  rapid  succession  from  Marseilles.  The 
Iraouaddy^  conveying  General  Duchesne  and  the  headquarter  staff, 
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having  left  Port  Said  on  the  17th  April,  did  not  proceed  straight  to 
Mojanga,  but  put  in  at  Hellville  in  Nosi  on  the  4th  May,  where 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  before  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
troops  in  the  field,  prudently  halted,  in  order  to  personally  inspect 
the  site  on  the  high  ground  where  the  engineers  were  engaged  in 
building  a  hospital  on  the  small  but  reputed  healthy  islet  of  Nosi 
Komba,  which  is  situated  in  the  strait  between  Nosi  B6  and  the 
mainland  between  the  bays  of  Pasindava  and  Marbacul.  This 
point  has  been  selected  as  a  sanatorium,  at  an  easy  distance  of  but 
two  hundred  miles  by  sea  from  Mojanga,  and  more  convenient  to 
that  base  of  operations  than  Reunion. 

Nosi  36,  the  larger  island,  is  not  altogether  exempt  from  fever, 
for  the  original  French  settlers  when  landed  there  by  Admiral  de 
Hell  in  1840-41,  lost  eighty  out  of  the  one  hundred  men  put  on 
shore  at  the  locality  now  named  Pointe  de  la  fiivre.  Previously,  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  it  is  said,  some  English  tried  to  make  an 
establishment  here,  but  were  driven  away  by  fever  and  dysentery. 

General  Duchesne  sailed  again  on  the  5th,  and  landed  at 
Mojanga  on  the  6th  May,  pleased  to  find  that  the  fourteen  trans- 
ports which  had  preceded  the  Iraotuiddy  had  all  arrived  safely,  and 
that  General  Metzinger  had  taken  possession  of  the  important 
position  at  Marovoay  four  days  previously,  as  that  enabled  the 
European  troops  to  be  moved  up  away  from  the  malarious  low 
shores  of  the  Betsiboka  delta  on  to  the  basaltic  range  of  the 
Ankarafantsa  Hills  and  plateau  of  Angondroha,  from  whence 
General  Metzinger  has  been  able  to  checkmate  the  plan  con- 
templated by  the  Hova  Governor,  of  blocking  the  channel  of  the 
river  at  Ambalabongo.  The  heights  can  be  seen  marked  on  the 
adjoining  plan,  made  by  M.  Anthouard,  and  published  by  TempSy 
from  the  columns  of  which  excellent  and  well-informed  journal 
most  of  the  details  now  recorded  in  the  United  Service  Maga- 
zine have  been  obtained,  by  permission  of  the  director,  M.  Adrien 
H6brard. 

The  newspaper  correspondents  at  Mojanga  have  hitherto  been 
denied  the  use  of  the  telegraphic  line,  and,  besides,  the  staff  have 
been  very  reticent  in  letting  any  intelligence  or  details  become 
known.  It  is  impossible  not  to  contrast  the  difference  between  our 
English  mode  of  taking  the  public  into  confidence  with  the  Conti- 
nental methods  of  official  secrecy. 

How  vividly,  and  with  what  pleasurable  interest  have  we  not 
read  and  followed  from  day  to  day,  almost  from  hour  to  hour, 
the  movements  of  our  Indian  columns  under  Generals  Low  and 
Gatacre  in  Chitral.  How  different  from  reading  events  which  have 
happened  a  month  or  six  weeks  ago  I    Had  the  Hovas  telegraphic 
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communication  with  Europe,  it  might  make,  possibly,  some  differ- 
ence; but  just  now,  the  wisdom  of  withholding  news  from  the 
Parisians  seems  to  us  doubtful. 

As  it  is,  rumours  are  already  rife  as  to  difficulties  arising,  not 
from  the  enemy,  but  from  jealousies  between  the  military  and 
naval  authorities.* 

It  is  remarkable,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  not  to  know  more  details 
of  the  capture  of  the  important  fortress  of  Antomboko,  or  Ambo- 
himerina,  near  Antsirane  and  Diego-Suarez.  Again,  now  that  an 
additional  liner  of  the  Messageries  Maritimes  has  been  put  on  to 
run  to  Mojanga,  the  usual  steamer  to  Tamatave  has  been  taken 
off ;  so  that  little  or  no  news  reaches  us  from  Colonel  Giovellina's 
force,  still  held  at  bay  by  the  Hovas  in  Farafatra  lines. 

By  late  telegraphic  despatches  from  headquarters  of  the  ex- 
peditionary force,  it  would  appear  that  by  the  i6th  May,  eighteen 
transports  were  anchored  in  Bembatoka  Bay,  and  that  the  work  of 
disembarkation  of  men  and  material  was  being  carried  out  methodi- 
cally and  without  hurry  on  the  wharfs  erected  at  Mojanga.  General 
Metzinger's  avant-garde  had  occupied  Beseva,  some  60  kilometres 
distant  from  Marovaoy.  This  Hova  garrison  is  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Ampanijory,  an  affluent  which  joins  the  Betsiboka  from  the 
south-west,  at  the  deep  loop  formed  in  the  course  of  that  river 
between  the  Kalalendry  and  the  Ankarafantsa  hills.  It  forms  the 
centre  of  a  considerable  district,  including  Madirovalo,  Karambilo, 
and  a  number  of  smaller  villages  inhabited  by  Sakalavas  and 
Makoas.  The  Hova  Governor  was  Rainijoanary,  loth  honour ; 
and  previous  to  its  occupation  by  the  French  this  place  formed  the 
headquarters  of  all  the  Hova  soldiers  on  the  left  bank  of  the  big 
river  Betsiboka. 

The  artless  Hova  commanders  evidently  never  contemplated 
any  such  rapid  flank  movement  on  the  part  of  their  European 
invaders,  whom  they  regarded  as  incapable  of  penetrating  inland 
at  any  distance  from  the  left  bank.  Their  attention  has  been 
wholly  absorbed  by  the  steady  advance  of  General  Metzinger's  main 
body  of  8000  men,  now  Echeloned  along  the  line  of  communications 
established  between  Mojanga,  Miadana,  Marovoay  and  the  plateau 
in  front,  in  fact  on  the  usual  highway — such  as  it  is — taken  by 
ordinary  traffic  to  the  capital ;  whilst  the  French  avant-garde  of 
lightly  equipped  Algerian  tirailleurs  has  pushed  ahead,  across 


*  "  Cette  modification  du  plan  de  campagne  serait  occasionnee,  dit-on  ici,  par  une 
divergence  profonde  qui  se  serait  declaree  et  accentuee  chaque  jour  davantage  entre  les 
troupes  de  la  guerre  et  celles  de  la  marine,  mais  cela  nous  paratt  ici  difficile  ^  croire." — 
(KM^/d^che  de  Majunga,  12  April) 
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country,  and  taken  detours,  which  have  altogether  surprised  and 
outflanked  their  unsophisticated  opponents. 

The  Malagasy  troops  under  Ramasombazaha  are  rapidly  dis- 
integrating into  a  mere  rabble  in  front  of  the  solid  battalions  of 
General  Duchesne's  infantry,  and  are  utterly  incapable  of  standing 
up  before  the  French  who  literally  walk  round  them  ;  whilst  the 
reinforcements  pushed  down  from  Imerina  under  Andriantavy  are 
dissolving  like  snow  in  summer  ere  ever  they  have  come  within 
range  of  the  Lebel  projectiles.  Were  it  not  for  the  fever  and  the 
obstacles  to  carriage  presented  by  the  configuration  of  the  soil,  by 
nature  herself,  the  march  of  General  Duchesne  might  indeed  be 
regarded  as  a  promenade  en  force^  a  sub-tropical  picnic. 

Now  that  the  Commander-in-Chief  has  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  his  troops  we  may  expect  speedy  news  of  more  activity  at 
Tamatave.  The  advance  from  the  Betsiboka  can  hardly  be  speedy 
from  the  nature  of  the  ground,  but  it  will  be  steady,  slow,  and  very 
sure. 

S.  Pasfield  Oliver. 
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SMOKELESS  POWDER:  ITS  INFLUENCE 


Translated  from  the  Original  by  Permission  of  Carlos 
Von  Banus,  Colonel  of  Engineers,  Spanish  Army. 


Before  studying  the  modifications  which  may  be  introduced  into 
the  science  of  tactics  by  the  adoption  of  smokeless  powder,  certain 
facts  concerning  the  psychology  of  the  battle  should  be  brought  to 
mind,  for  it  cannot  be  forgotten  that,  after  all,  man,  and  not  his 
armament,  is  the  principal  factor  in  war,  and  that  it  is  man  who 
places  the  limit  on  the  forces  which  can  be  utilised  therein. 

For  this  reason  ballistic  effects  can  never  exceed  the  limits 
imposed  by  human  nature.  It  would,  for  instance,  be  of  little  use 
to  invent  a  small  arm  to  carry  to  a  distance  of  twenty  or  thirty 
miles,  owing  to  man's  power  of  vision  being  limited.  Mathematical 
precision  cannot  put  an  end  to  the  nervous  excitement  produced 
by  fatigue  and  danger ;  rapidity  of  fire,  moreover,  has  limits 
determined  by  the  exhaustion  which  it  causes  the  firer. 

The  effects  produced  on  the  soldier  by  the  battle  are  of  two 
kinds,  viz.,  physiological  and  psychological ;  and  these  are  so 
intimately  connected  that  it  is  not  easy  to  define  the  limit  between 
them. 

There  is,  first,  the  nervous  excitement  caused  by  the  unpleasant 
whistling  of  bullets.  This  constantly  recalls  the  danger  present ; 
and,  even  supposing  that  projectiles  were  not  capable  of  causing 
death,  strong  excitement  would  still  result,  similar  to  that  produced 
by  the  noise  of  a  swarm  of  mosquitoes,  although  we  are  well  aware 
that  the  bite  is  not  mortal.  And  this  result  will  be  the  same 
whether  powder  is  or  is  not  smokeless. 

Then  there  are  the  psychological  effects,  due  to  the  impressions 
received  by  the  soldier  on  seeing  his  comrades  falling  around  him. 
These  it  is  (the  wounded)  who  are  unable  to  retreat :  an  evident 
proof  that  those  who  do  (the  sound)  do  so,  not  from  being  com- 
pelled by  a  material  reason,  but  from  psychological  motives.  The 
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idea  of  danger  will  at  times  take  such  absolute  possession  of  the 
soldier's  mind  as  to  efface  all  else ;  he  becomes  convinced  that,  if 
he  does  not  endeavour  to  avoid  it,  he  will  die,  and  seeks  relief  in 
the  proceeding  which  he  believes  to  be  the  best,  although  it  does 
not  always  prove  so :  he  runs  away. 

Almost  all  tactical  writers  appear  to  forget  the  abnormal 
condition  of  the  soldier  in  action,  and  yet,  without  taking  this  into 
account,  battles  could  not  take  place  ;  for  if  it  did  not  dormify,  for 
the  time  being,  the  instinct  of  self-preservation,  all  would  fly  in  the 
face  of  danger. 

If  we  desire  to  find  an  explanation  for  this  condition  it  is  not 
difficult  to  do  so.  A  man  who  does  mechanical  work  does  so  at 
the  expense  of  his  muscles  ;  the  oxygen  drawn  by  his  blood  gives 
rise  to  chemical  combinations  which  take  place  when  work  is  done 
at  the  expense  of  his  organic  system,  in  consequence  of  which  he 
becomes  fatigued  and  feels  the  necessity  for  repairing  his  forces, 

for  nourishment  Eating  is  equivalent  to  adding  carbon  to  the 
fire  of  a  steam-engine.  But  the  soldier  who  fights,  not  only  does 
mechanical  work,  he  does  more.  A  workman  who,  for  example, 
strikes  blows  with  a  hammer,  performs  muscular  work,  but  during 
the  process  he  can  allow  his  thoughts  to  run  as  he  pleases.  But 
supposing  that  he  has  to  strike  a  certain  number  of  blows  a  minute 
— the  question  may  vary — then'  he  must  fix  his  attention  on 
counting  the  blows,  and  to  the  muscular  work  is  added  the  mental ; 
and  should  the  number  be  great,  the  emotion  produced  by  the 
desire  to  complete  the  task,  and  the  fear  of  not  being  able  to  verify 
it,  gives  rise  to  a  nervous  excitement  which  also  produces  work. 
And  although  the  mental  and  nervous  work  cannot,  like  the 
muscular,  be  measured,  they  do  not  for  that  reason  cease  to  exist 
and  to  be  felt  Everyone  knows  how  excessive  mental  labour 
wastes  the  system.  To  this  cause  of  excitement  must  be  added 
the  fatigue  produced  by  marching  and  remaining  on  foot  for  a 
considerable  time,  and  the  weakness  resulting  from  want  of  nourish* 
ment  if  the  combat  is  prolonged. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  abnormal  state  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  is  interfered  with,  giving  rise  to  cerebral  congestion,  the 
senses  do  not  act  with  regularity,  and  a  number  of  sensations  pass 
unnoticed.  Thus  is  explained  how  soldiers  receive  slight  wounds 
without  being  at  the  time  aware  of  the  fact 

It  has  been  said  that  smokeless  powder  will  cause  fire  to  be 
more  accurate,  since  the  target  will  be  clearer,  owing  to  the  absence 
of  smoke  ;  but  with  this  we  do  not  agree.  In  the  first  place, 
distances  cannot  always  be  estimated  with  accuracy,  and,  secondly, 
the  majority  of  soldiers  in  action  fire  without  aiming,  frequently 
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without  seeing  their  target  The  soldier  is  not  like  the  sportsman  ; 
the  latter  fires  with  deliberation  and  to  hit,  the  former  to  relieve  his 
nervous  system  and  to  drive  away  fear,  and  because  he  instinctively 
knows  that  if  he  wishes  to  kill  his  enemy  he  must  fire. 

Some  contend,  also,  that  the  absence  of  smoke  will  enable  the 
soldier  to  see  more  clearly  the  ravages  produced  by  the  enemy's 
fire,  and  that  this  will  have  a  demoralising  influence.  But  with 
non-smokeless  powder  he  could  not  avoid  seeing  his  comrades 
falling  at  his  side,  and  the  wounded  as  he  advanced.  In  the  latter 
case,  owing  to  the  dense  cloud  of  smoke,  he  could  not  know  what 
was  hidden,  and  is  it  not  an  attribute  of  human  natiu-e  to  have 
greater  fear  for  the  unknown  than  the  known  1 

The  advantage  which  cannot  be  denied  to  smokeless  powder  is 
that  it  will  facilitate  the  control  of  officers  in  command  of  units ; 
before,  when  all  was  enveloped  in  smoke,  they  could  neither  see 
the  enemy  nor  their  own  men.  Now  this  will  not  happen  ;  by 
means  of  signals  they  will  be  enabled  to  make  themselves  imder- 
stood  by  their  subordinates ;  they  will  not  stumble  unexpectedly 
upon  obstacles  which  smoke  concealed,  and  will  find  it  less  difficult 
to  keep  touch  with  collateral  units  whose  movements  can  be  seen. 

Who  will  say  that  the  adoption  of  the  new  powder  necessitates 
alteration  in  the  tactics  of  the  battle-field  }  The  subject  is  worthy 
of  study,  and  opinions  vary  ;  some  consider  that  tactics  will  undergo 
radical  modifications ;  others  hold  the  opposite  view.  Before 
coming  to  a  decision  we  will  consider  the  question  for  each  of  the 
three  arms. 


When  entering  upon  the  tactical  study  of  the  effects  of 
smokeless  powder  on  field  warfare  there  appear  both  advantages 
and  disadvantages.  The  Infantry  soldier  who  fires  with  this 
powder  at  once  obtains  the  advantage  of  having  a  clear  field  of  fire ; 
but  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  is  unprovided  with  cover,  either  natural 
or  artificial,  there  is  no  protecting  cloud  of  smoke  to  conceal  him, 
and,  should  his  enemy  have  found  cover,  he,  on  his  side,  is  more 
invulnerable  than  when  smoke  showed  his  position. 

In  our  opinion,  the  supposition  that  troops  can  be  exposed  to 
fire  without  knowing  whence  it  comes  is  more  or  less  fanciful,  and 
the  occasions  upon  which  it  will  be  possible  for  an  enemy  to  open 
fire  without  disclosing  his  position,  very  few.  It  might  happen  in 
two  cases,  viz.,  (i)  when  he  is  protected  by  some  natural  cover 
(bank,  undulation,  etc.),  or  artificial  (dwellings,  etc.),  and  (2)  when 
he  is  entrenched. 
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In  the  former  case,  if  the  cover  is  obtained  from  a  wood  or 
village,  it  will  be  evident  that  the  fire  comes  therefrom,  unless  it  is 
assumed  that  the  officer  in  command  is  without  intelligence.  By 
using  non-smokeless  powder,  a  veil  was  formed  in  front  of  the  wood 
or  village,  which  concealed  in  the  first  instance  the  trees,  in  the 
second  the  windows  or  roofs,  by  which  the  enemy  was  protected ; 
consequently,  if  there  is  no  smoke,  his  position  will  more  readily 
be  seen.  When,  however,  undulations  or  folds  of  the  ground  pro- 
vide the  cover,  the  absence  of  smoke  will  make  it  a  difficult  matter 
to  ascertain  his  position ;  and  this  is,  undoubtedly,  the  case  in 
which  the  use  of  the  powder  gives  the  most  advantageous  result 

If  the  enemy  is  entrenched,  his  entrenchments  will  either  be 
concealed  by  the  contour  of  the  surrounding  ground,  or  the  reverse. 
In  the  former  case,  the  above  remarks  will  apply,  and  the  maximum 
advantage  will  be  obtained.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  entrenchments 
are  visible,  their  crest  lines,  not  being  hidden  by  smoke,  will  show 
up  more  clearly  against  the  horizon. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  absence  of  smoke  is  not  an  unmixed 
advantage ;  but  none  can  say  that  it  is  not  an  advance.  In  war, 
two  objects  are  aimed  at,  the  first  to  inflict  injury  on  your  oppo- 
nent, and  the  second  to  avoid  the  injury  which  he  is  endeavouring 
to  inflict  upon  you.  And  since  victory  will  be  obtained  by  the  side 
which  succeeds  in  first  annihilating  (relatively)  its  adversary,  it  is 
clear  that  the  off'ensive  condition  must  always  occupy  the  chief 
place ;  and,  although  it  is  true  that  smoke  forms  a  protecting 
mask,  it  none  the  less  interferes  with  the  clearness  of  the  field  of 
fire,  which  is  of  the  first  importance  upon  the  battle-field. 

And  here  enter  the  psychological  conditions  above  referred  to. 
Man  is  the  chief  factor  in  war,  and  the  excitement  of  his  nervous 
system  does  not  allow  him  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  advances 
of  science.  Smokeless  powder  will  give  a  clear  field  of  fire,  but 
there  must  always  remain  the  difficulty  of  accurately  judging  dis- 
tances ;  and,  above  all,  the  fact  that  the  number  of  soldiers  who 
shoot  well  is  very  small,  the  majority  not  even  taking  aim. 

Taking  these  circumstances  into  consideration,  the  use  of  the 
new  powder  would  not  appear  to  render  any  essential  modifications 
necessary  in  the  tactics  of  small  bodies.  But,  on  a  battle-field,  the 
whole  of  one's  forces  are  not  actively  engaged  throughout.  The 
supports  and  reserves,  which  were  formerly  concealed  by  the  smoke 
of  the  firing-line,  have  now  lost  this  means  of  protection,  and  can 
be  fired  upon  by  units,  specially  detailed  for  the  purpose.  And, 
since  it  is  agreed  that  there  is  nothing  more  trying  to  the  steadiness 
of  a  body  of  troops  than  to  be  under  fire  without  replying,  the 
position  of  the  supporting  lines  has,  apparently,  become  very  pre- 
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carious.  But  this  is  not  the  case  to  so  great  an  extent  as  appears 
at  first  sight. 

Firstly,  because  attention  is  always  paid  to  the  greater  danger 
which  is  caused  by  the  nearest  troops,  i,e,,  the  firing-line  ;  for  which 
reason  it  will  be  difficult  to  restrain  even  the  units,  specially 
directed  to  fire  on  the  reserves,  from  attacking  the  firing-line. 
Secondly,  because  day  fire,  directed  against  them,  must  be  at  long 
ranges,  and  cannot  therefore  have  great  results.  Finally,  on  the 
defence,  it  will  generally  be  easy  to  conceal  the  reserves,  and, 
during  the  attack,  the  effects  of  the  enemy's  fire  can  be  avoided  by 
movement  Some  writers  suggest  the  extension  of  the  supports  as 
a  means  of  diminishing  losses  ;  but,  in  our  opinion,  such  a  solution 
is  not  feasible,  troops  in  extended  order  being  very  liable  to  get 
out  of  hand.  The  chief  advantage  of  this  formation  is  that  a  small 
target  in  depth  is  offered  to  the  enemy,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  a 
good  fire  effect  can  be  produced.  And  this  is  certainly  a  great 
advantage,  but  dearly  bought,  since  it  necessitates  decentralisation, 
and  so  diminishes  the  control  of  the  officers.  For  this  reason, 
opening  out  should  be  delayed  as  long  as  possible,  and  resorted  to 
only  when  troops  come  into  action.  The  soldier,  as  above  stated, 
who  advances  without  firing  when  exposed  to  fire  is  liable  to  com- 
plete demoralisation  ;  consequently,  if  the  intensity  of  fire  to  which 
the  supports  are  subject  is  so  great  that  it  is  found  necessary  to 
extend,  it  will  be  better  for  them  to  at  once  advance  and  join  the 
firing-line ;  they  will  there,  probably,  suffer  greater  loss,  but  will, 
at  least,  be  inflicting  loss  in  return. 

Actual  battle  formations  are  not  capable  of  radical  modifi- 
cations ;  the  various  "  lines "  are  necessary.  In  the  future,  as  in 
the  past,  there  will  only  be  one  way  of  deciding  a  battle,  viz.,  to 
get  to  your  enemy,  or  at  least,  close  enough  to  convince  him  that 
you  have  sufficient  power  to  drive  him  from  his  position.  And  this 
result  can  only  be  obtained  by  arriving  in  mass,  with  a  strong 
force.  But  the  direct  advance  of  troops  in  close  formations  is  no 
longer  possible  in  the  face  of  modem  arms  of  precision ;  hence  it 
becomes  necessary  to  protect  the  approach  of  the  masses,  whose 
function  it  is  to  deal  the  decisive  blow,  by  means  of  a  firing-line. 
The  firing-line  is  merely  an  expedient  for  covering  the  remainder 
of  the  force,  which  unites  with  it  at  the  decisive  moment,  cost  what 
it  may,  to  terminate  the  action. 

With  the  suppression  of  smoke  the  advance  against  a  position 
will,  no  doubt,  be  somewhat  more  difficult  than  formerly,  but  the 
danger,  in  our  opinion,  will  not  be  greater  until  within  500  yards  or 
600  )rards  of  the  enemy ;  beyond  this  point,  when  distances  can  be 
judged  with  little  difficulty,  when  the  errors  of  aiming  are  small 
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and  where  the  trajectory  is  altogether  dangerous,  the  real  trial  for 
the  attacking  force  will  commence — a  trial  which  before  was  delayed 
until  within  300  yards  of  the  position.  This  last  phase  of  the 
battle  must,  of  necessity,  be  short,  and  every  effort  will  have 
already  been  made  to  shake  the  defender.  The  firing-line, 
extended  at  1,000  yards  from  the  enemy,  will  have  advanced, 
more  or  less  reinforced,  to  within  500  yards  of  his  position,  taking 
advantage  of  formations  of  the  ground  and,  at  times,  throwing  up 
shelter-trenches  for  protection.  The  remaining  lines  will  have 
followed  in  rear,  keeping  under  cover  as  much  as  possible,  safety 
being  sought  in  movement  and  in  formations  of  little  depth  (which 
may  have  been  reduced  to  single  rank,  but  without  extending),  in 
the  event  of  the  ground  not  giving  cover.  At  500  yards  from  the 
position,  all  the  component  parts  of  the  first  line  will  join  the  firing- 
line  ;  and,  from  this  point,  its  advance  will  be  rapid  and  vigorous, 
assisted,  whenever  necessary,  by  the  masses  which  follow,  which 
will  have  been  closed  up  sufficiently  to  support  and  protect  it  at  the 
critical  moment 

We  do  not  wish  the  question  of  cover  to  be  misunderstood. 
Troops  should  not  be  needlessly  exposed,  but  war  is  not  a  game 
of  hiding,  and  with  men  whom  one  is  always  attempting  to 
conceal,  it  will  be  impossible  to  obtain  decisive  results.  The 
enemy  cannot  be  expelled  from  his  position  by  stalking  him,  and 
a  vigorous  advance  is  indispensable.  If  he  has  been  much  shaken, 
the  assault,  owing  to  the  absence  of  smoke,  will,  perhaps,  be  a  less 
difficult  task  than  formerly,  as  he  will  clearly  see  the  impending 
danger,  and  may  evacuate  the  position. 

Some  attention  has  been  paid  on  the  Continent  to  a  work  by 
Captain  von  Goltz,  entitled  *  Independent  Patrols.'  This  German 
officer  suggests  the  formation  of  "  independent  patrols,"  consisting 
of  eight  marksmen,  selected  from  each  section.  A  company  in  the 
German  Army  is  divided  into  three  sections ;  there  would,  there- 
fore, be  twenty-four  selected  marksmen  per  company.  These 
"patrols"  are  for  a  double  object — to  reconnoitre  the  enemy's 
position,  and  to  draw  his  attention  to  themselves,  whilst  covering 
the  advance  of  the  Infantry.  Owing  to  the  smallness  of  the 
target  they  offer,  the  writer  considers  that  they  would,  without 
great  loss,  be  able  to  approach  to  within  600  yards  of  the  enemy, 
and,  on  arriving  at  this  point,  suggests  that  they  should  conceal 
themselves  as  far  as  possible  and  open  fire.  Meanwhile,  the  officers 
of  the  staff,  taking  advantage  of  high  ground,  will  examine  the 
enemy's  dispositions.  Cavalry  patrols  being  at  the  same  time  sent 
out  to  reconnoitre.  The  first  line  of  the  Infantry  will,  at  2000 
yards  from  the  position  to  be  assailed,  be  extended  and  endeavour 
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to  advance  with  the  utmost  possible  rapidity  to  within  600  yards  of 
the  enemy.  For  making  good  casualties,  and  to  urge  it  on,  a 
second  line  will  closely  follow  the  first  At  1000  yards  from  the 
second  line  will  follow  what  Von  Groltz  calls  the  shock  troops," 
with  fixed  bayonets,  who  will,  at  about  400  yards  from  the  enemy, 
join  the  lines  which  precede,  thereby  giving  sufficient  impulse  to 
carry  the  whole  right  up  to  the  position.  At  1000  yards  in  rear  of 
the  "  shock  troops  "  follows  the  reserve,  and,  in  rear  of  the  reserve, 
the  Cavalry. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  Von  Goltz's  ideas  are  altogether  original. 
Some  of  his  assumptions,  moreover,  appear  exaggerated.  We 
cannot,  for  instance,  admit  that  Infantry  are  liable  to  suffer  severely 
from  fire  at  ranges  between  2000  yards  and  1000.  At  such 
distances,  movement,  undulations  of  the  ground,  and  the  selection 
of  suitable  formations  can  do  much  to  diminish  its  effects. 

It  also  appears  of  doubtful  expediency  to  send  the  "  exploring 
patrols "  to  within  600  yards  of  the  enemy,  when  not  closely 
followed  by  their  own  firing-line.  Such  patrols,  far  from  their 
comrades,  will  feel  weak — will,  in  reality,  be  very  much  exposed, 
and  may,  possibly,  think  more  of  concealing  themselves  than  of 
"  exploring." 

The  French  generals,  Ferron  and  Luzieux,  are  agreed  that 
attack  formations  cannot  be  radically  modified,  and  differ  only  in 
minor  details.     The  latter  suggests  that  the  battalion,  when 
formed  for  attack,  should  consist  of  three  lines,  the  two  first,  the 
firing-line  and  supports  composed  of  three  companies  ;  the  reserve 
of  the  fourth.    The  reserve  to  be  at  500  yards  and  the  supports  at 
250  yards  from  the  firing-line.    Independent  fire  to  commence  at 
600  yards  from  the  position,  with  sights,  which  need  not  again  be 
changed,  adjusted  for  400  yards,  and  aiming  at  the  feet.  According 
to  General  Ferron,  the  decision  of  the  Infantry  duel  will  take  place 
between  800  yards  and  400  yards  from  the  position  attacked, 
between  which  distances  the  supports  and  reserves  will  be  absorbed 
into  the  firing-line.    In  rear  will  follow  forces  in  compact  formation 
to  deliver  the  final  assault.    He  considers,  further,  that  the  firing- 
line  should  be  extended  at  2000  yards  from  the  enemy,  that  its 
advance  should  be  rapid,  and  that  it  should  be  reinforced  by  the 
supports  and  reserves  whenever  a  halt  is  necessary.     It  would 
serve  no  useful  purpose  to  discuss  to  any  great  extent  the  question 
whether  the  new  powder  confers  greater  benefits  upon  an  attacking 
than  upon  a  defending  force.    The  absence  of  smoke  is  a  material 
advantage  to  the  defender,  who  can  occupy  positions  which  give 
cover.    The  attacker,  on  the  other  hand,  must  very  often,  if  not 
always,  advance  unconcealed,  and,  with  the  absence  of  smoke,  loses 
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a  means  of  protection.  In  some  cases,  formations  of  the  ground 
will  enable  him  to  approach  under  cover ;  but  these  will  be 
exceptional,  and,  sooner  or  later,  he  must  disclose  himself. 

But  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  the  moral  advantages  will 
always  be  with  the  attacking  side ;  since  offensive  action  implies 
moral  superiority  and  instils  confidence.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
convince  the  soldier  that  danger  decreases  with  the  advance,  and 
that  the  longer  it  takes  to  reach  the  enemy,  the  greater  will  his 
danger  be. 


It  is  clear  that  smokeless  powder  will  exercise  some  influence 
on  the  employment  of  the  other  two  arms.  With  Artillery  this 
will,  perhaps,  be  greater  than  with  Infantry,  since  this  arm 
generally  fights  at  a  distance,  is  more  under  the  control  of  its 
officers,  and  is  less  demoralised  by  an  enemy's  fire  ;  as  a  con- 
sequence, it  can  take  fuller  advantage  of  scientific  improvements. 

The  adoption  of  the  new  powder  confers  upon  Artillery  the 
following  advantages,  viz. : — 

(i.)  It  leaves  a  clear  field  of  fire,  and  will  render  it  possible, 
therefore,  when  firing  upon  Artillery,  to  distinguish  the  guns  from 
the  intervals,  and  to  keep  the  fire  of  one's  own  guns  directed  on 
the  former.  Masses  of  Cavalry  or  Infantry,  which  before  were  able 
to  pass  unnoticed  behind  a  veil  of  smoke,  will  now  lose  this  means 
of  concealment. 

(2.)  The  observation  of  the  effect  of  fire  will  be  simplified 
With  non-smokeless  powder,  the  effect  of  projectiles  which  burst 
in  rear  of  the  smoke  caused  by  the  enemy's  guns  could  not  be 
seen.  The  effect  of  long  range  fire  will  now  be  observed  as  easily 
as  that  of  short. 

(3.)  Good  Artillery  positions  will  more  easily  be  found,  since 
it  will  be  unnecessary  to  take  into  consideration  whether  the 
wind  will  carry  the  smoke  of  one  battery  in  front  of  others. 
In  calm  weather,  also,  the  smoke  which  hung  in  front  of  a  battery 
frequently  obscured  the  view  and  interfered  with  the  service  of 
the  guns. 

(4.)  It  will  be  possible  to  use  indirect  fire  without  the  enemy 
being  able  to  easily  ascertain  where  the  battery  which  is  firing  is 
situated. 

Besides  these  advantages  must  be  placed  certain  disadvantages, 
viz. : — 

(i.)  A  battery  in  action  will  be  deprived  of  the  protection  given 
by  a  veil  of  smoke.    The  groups  of  gunners  will  be  visible  and  will 
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be  liable  to  be  picked  off  by  marksmen,  who  are  the  worst  enemy 
Artillery  has  to  contend  against. 

(ii.)  In  open  country  it  will  be  more  difficult  to  conceal  the 
limbers,  waggons,  teams,  etc  The  smoke  formerly  screened  them 
from  view  ;  they  can  now  be  destroyed  with  greater  facility,  and 
the  casualties  which  teams  suffer  are  of  great  importance,  as  they 
affect  mobility. 

(iil)  The  movements  of  batteries  will  be  more  difficult,  since 
advantage  cannot  be  taken  of  the  smoke  to  conceal  them. 

Let  us  examine  the  real  value  of  each  of  these. 

The  first  advantage  is  important,  since  the  enemy  will  be 
compelled  to  keep  his  masses  at  a  distance,  particularly  his 
Cavalry,  whose  intervention  at  an  opportune  moment  during  a 
battle  will  be  more  difficult.  The  absence  of  smoke  will  also  make 
it  less  easy  to  surprise  a  battery,  because,  unless  the  formation  of 
the  ground  conceals  an  enemy's  approach,  there  will  be  nothing 
to  prevent  his  being  observed. 

The  second  advantage  is  also  important,  since  the  range  can 
be  more  quickly  ascertained,  an  operation  which  often  causes 
precious  moments  to  be  lost.  The  cloud  of  smoke  in  front  of  an 
enemy's  guns,  which  was  used  for  this  purpose,  was  defective,  as  it 
occupied  a  large  space  and  was  moveable.  Fixed  points  can  now 
be  ,taken  in  front  or  in  rear  of  his  battery.  The  smoke  in  front  of 
guns  also  frequently  interfered  with  the  officer  who  was  directing 
their  fire  ;  he  was  compelled  to  take  up  a  position  where  the  view 
was  unobsciu-ed,  and  such  could  often  not  be  found  near  the 
battery.  In  the  absence  of  smoke,  an  officer  in  rear  of  the  centre 
of  his  battery  will,  in  most  cases,  be  able  to  direct  its  fire  sometimes 
even  with  his  voice. 

With  respect  to  the  third  advantage  there  is  no  doubt  that,  in 
certain  countries  and  climates,  it  will  allow  greater  freedom  in  the 
use  of  Artillery,  and  will  enable  fire  to  be  opened  indifferently 
from  either  flank.  It  will,  besides,  permit  of  guns  being  placed  in 
tiers,  since  with  the  ordinary  powder  the  smoke  which  the  lower 
batteries  produced  on  rising,  formed  a  cloud  in  front  of  the  higher. 
Moreover,  in  the  absence  of  smoke,  which  disclosed  the  position  of 
guns  and  interfered  with  their  service,  they  may,  in  certain  cases, 
without  inconvenience,  be  placed  at  intervals  of  five  yards  or  six 
yards  only,  so  reducing  the  front  of  a  battery  to  thirty  yards  or 
forty  yards,  thereby  bringing  it  under  better  control  of  its  officers, 
and  enabling  it  to  take  up  positions  before  denied  to  it,  owing  to 
there  being  insufficient  space.  As  a  rule,  however,  such  small 
intervals  should  not  be  used,  ten  yards  at  least  being  kept,  since 
the  battery  becomes  crowded  and  more  exposed  to  the  effects  of 
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an  enemy's  shells  which  fall  near  it.  From  this  we  see  that 
smokeless  powder  will  make  it  easier  to  find  good  Artillery 
positions  by  increasing  their  possible  number. 

The  fourth  advantage  does  not  affect  field  warfare  to  any  great 
extent  where  indirect  fire  will  seldom  be  used.  This  cannot  be 
altogether  overlooked,  however,  especially  if  field  howitzers  are 
introduced.  But,  at  present,  it  is  not  of  so  great  importance  as  the 
others.  On  the  defence,  when  a  position  can  generally  be  selected 
and  the  nature  of  the  surrounding  country  is  known,  this  class  of 
fire  may  perhaps  be  employed,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  if  the 
ground  gives  good  cover  to  the  battery,  it  will  not  be  easy  for  an 
enemy  to  ascertain  its  exact  position,  and  it  will,  consequently,  be 
able  to  inflict  injury  with  little  loss  to  itself. 

Concerning  the  disadvantages,  the  first  is  of  a  very  serious 
nature,  especially  when  Artillery  is  engaged  with  Infantry.  The 
conditions  are  very  unequal,  for  whilst  the  former  off*ers  a  target  of 
great  magnitude  and  easy  to  hit,  the  effect  of  guns  upon  extended 
Infantry  is  almost  nil.  This  fact  may  prevent  Artillery  advancing 
as  close  to  the  enemy  as  it  has  been  accustomed  to  do  during  the 
final  stage  of  the  attack. 

The  second  of  the  disadvantages  is  also  very  serious,  for  the 
reasons  already  given :  and,  at  times,  the  only  remedy  will  be 
either  to  shelter  the  teams  with  earthworks^  constructed  for  the 
purpose,  or  to  retire  them,  thereby  rendering  movement  difficult. 

The  third  disadvantage  is  not  so  serious,  because  opportune 
moments  can  be  seized  for  a  change  of  position.  Besides,  when  a 
battery  is  on  the  move,  it  is  not  easy  to  cause  it  vital  injury, 
especially  if  the  movement  is  carried  out  with  rapidity. 

Many  writers  lay  great  stress  on  the  necessity  for  concealing 
batteries,  some  even  going  so  far  as  to  state  that  under  no  circum- 
stances should  a  battery  be  so  placed  that  it  is  not  hidden  from 
view.  We  confess  that  we  are  somewhat  sceptical  as  to  its 
possibility.  A  battery  offers  a  large  target  and  its  groups  of 
gunners  cannot  easily  be  concealed.  Furthermore,  artillery  cannot 
give  up  its  primordial  conditions  which  are  to  see  and  to  obtain  a 
good  field  for  fire  ;  and  these  are  difficult  to  fulfil  if  it  is  so  placed 
as  to  be  completely  invisible.  This  is  recognised  in  the  French 
regulations—"  Avant  tout,  voir :  ensuite,  si  c'est  possible,  ne  pas 
etre  vu." 

The  anxiety  to  be  hidden  can  only  lead  to  timidity,  not  to 
an  energetic  offensive :  the  soldier  who  thinks  that  endeavour  is 
always  being  made  to  conceal  him,  will,  with  difficulty,  be  induced 
to  expose  himself  to  danger. 

With  regard  to  the  distances  at  which  fire  should  be  opened,  we 
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think  that,  for  the  attack  of  a  position,  Artillery  should  come  into 
action  at  2500  yards  from  the  enemy,  in  order  not  to  prolong  the 
battle  ;  and  beyond  this  range,  little  result  can  be  expected.  Some 
writers,  however,  consider  that  in  the  future,  owing  to  the  anxiety 
to  surprise  one's  adversary  and  to  the  desire  to  obtain  a  first 
advantage,  the  temptation  to  open  fire  as  soon  as  his  dispositions 
have  been  ascertained,  even  though  it  be  at  a  distance  of  4000  yards, 
will  not  be  resisted.  As  it  is  not  at  such  ranges  that  decisive  results 
are  obtained,  this  desire  should  be  firmly  repressed. 

We  cannot  agree  with  the  opinion  held  by  others  that  little 
advantage  will  be  gained  by  advancing  the  Artillery  to  closer  ranges 
— than  2500  yards — during  the  last  stage  of  the  attack,  the 
argument  being  that,  when  the  atmosphere  is  clear,  the  necessity 
for  so  doing  is  not  apparent,  the  resulting  gain  being  dispropor- 
tionate to  the  attendant  danger. 

The  advance  of  the  Artillery  is  not  only  to  increase  the  material, 
but  also  the  moral  effect,  by  encouraging  the  Infantry  with  its 
presence.  And,  if  it  continues  to  fire  from  a  distanJe,  it  may  injure 
its  own  Infantry.  Finally,  when  the  position  has  been  captured,  the 
Artillery  must  quickly  take  up  a  position  to  harass  the  enemy's 
flight  For  these  reasons,  in  our  opinion,  the  majority,  if  not  the 
whole,  of  the  guns  should  be  advanced  in  the  final  stage.  This 
advance,  which  before  could  be  to  within  800  yards  of  the  position, 
should  not  be  nearer  than  1200  yards  with  the  modem  rifle. 
According  to  Captain  Moch  this  limit  should  be  1500  yards,  to 
General  Ferron  1800  yards,  and  to  General  Luzieux  1200  yards. 

Smokeless  powder  will  more  frequently  permit  the  use  of 
Artillery  in  mass,  because  {a)  it  is  easier  to  find  positions,  {b)  the 
intervals  between  the  guns  can  be  reduced,  and  {c)  there  is  no 
smoke  to  cause  the  difficulties  already  referred  to.  The  unity  of 
command  is  facilitated  and,  with  it,  the  concentration  of  the  guns. 

It  appears  to  us  that  Artillery  has  now  acquired  a  greater  value : 
in  the  future,  more  than  in  the  past,  the  gun  will  open  the  way  for 
the  rifle. 


It  is  an  exaggeration  to  say,  as  many  do,  that  smokeless 
powder  will  render  Cavalry  valueless  on  the  battle-field.  The  same 
opinion  was  expressed  upon  the  introduction  of  fire-arms :  in  fact, 
whenever  Infantry  has  acquired  some  advantage  in  armament,  owing 
to  the  progress  of  science,  the  disappearance  of  Cavalry  as  a  fighting- 
arm  has  been  prophesied.  Experience  has  never  confirmed  it 
During  a  battle  there  will  arise  opportunities  for  the  intervention 
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of  Cavalry ;  for  instance,  when  the  opposing  Infantry  is  already 
almost  broken  and  on  the  point  of  giving  way,  or  when  it  can  be 
surprised,  being  already  engaged  with  the  other  arms.  Or  when, 
the  battle  being  lost,  it  is  necessary  to  arrest  the  pursuit  at  all  costs, 
and  the  Infantry  are  unable  to  do  so :  in  this  moment  of  supreme 
affliction,  as  is  well  known,  the  Cavalry  must  sacrifice  itself  to  save 
the  troops  most  compromised,  and  whether  the  powder  used  is,  or 
is  not,  smokeless  is  of  no  importance.  Cavalry  on  the  battle-field 
has  been  and  always  will  be  the  ultima  ratio.  To  take  advantage 
of  an  opportune  moment  to  determine  a  victory,  almost  won,  or  to 
sacrifice  itself :  such  will  ever  be  its  duties. 

Smokeless  powder  does  not  modify  them.  It  may  sometimes 
compel  their  arm  to  keep  at  a  distance  on  the  battle-field,  and  this 
will  tend  to  give  it  greater  independence.  At  all  times  a  Cavalry 
commander  should  be  capable  of  recognizing  opportune  moments 
for  attack,  and  should  act  quickly.  During  a  battle,  the  Infantry 
and  Artillery  are  always,  so  to  speak,  in  action  :  Cavalry,  however, 
can  frequently  rest.  But,  when  once  it  is  committed,  its  task  is 
perhaps  more  difficult  than  that  of  the  other  two  arms. 

But  it  is  clear  that  since  the  chief  agent  of  Cavalry  is  the  horse, 
which  does  not  improve  like  the  gun  or  rifle,  the  duty  of  this  arm 
will  become  more  difficult  with  each  improvement  in  Artillery  and 
Infantry  armament  At  first  sight,  indeed,  the  attack  of  Infantry 
by  Cavalry,  unprotected  by  smoke,  appears  a  folly :  but  the 
rapidity  with  which  Cavalry  moves  makes  it  a  difficult  target 
Furthermore,  smoke  prevented  the  Infantry  from  seeing  its 
approach  :  this  will  not  now  happen,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  sight  of  Cavaliy,  advancing  at  great  speed,  may  of  itself  be 
sufficient  to  cause  a  panic  amongst  Infantry  which  is  already  on  the 
point  of  giving  way. 

Some  writers  consider  that,  in  future  wars.  Cavalry  will  not 
appear  on  the  battle-field,  but  will  be  reserved  solely  for  screening 
and  reconnoitring  purposes,  which,  they  think,  will  be  fully  sufficient 
to  tax  its  powers.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  believe  that  opportunities 
of  repeating  the  deeds  of  Bredow  and  Bechtoldsheim  will  not  be 
wanting.  A  general  who  can  only  spare  his  Cavalry  to  contain  a 
victorious  enemy  will  not  hesitate  to  use  it,  since  he  will  prefer  to 
lose  that  arm  than  to  be  without  an  army.  In  our  opinion,  Cavalry 
has  not  lost  its  tactical  value  in  speed,  in  surprise,  in  flank  and,  if 
possible,  rear  attacks. 
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Conclusion, 


In  conclusion,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  use  of  smokeless 
powder  will  not  necessitate  the  introduction  of  radical  modifications 
in  the  tactics  of  the  three  arms.  As  a  German  writer  says : — 
"  Every  advantage  of  the  new  powder  is  so  evenly  balanced  by  some 
disadvantage,  and  each  disadvantage  appears  so  small  by  reason  of 
the  attendant  advantages,  that  the  future  will  not  differ  from  the 
past  in  any  important  point"  It  will  exact  stricter  discipline  in 
armies  and  increase  the  probabilities  of  success  for  the  side  which 
is  braver,  better  instructed,  and  more  skilfully  led.  More  than 
ever,  victory  will  be  gained  by  those  most  worthy  of  it. 


R.  J.  Byford  Mair,  Lieut.  R.E. 
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THE   EDUCATION   OF  VOLUNTEER 
OFFICERS. 


By  a.  L.  Morant, 


Captain  3rd  Batt.  Duke  of  Edinburgh's  Wiltshire  Regiment 


The  steadily  increasing  spread  of  military  education  in  the  Army 
ncluding  the  extension  of  the  examination  system  to  field  officers, 
affords  clear  and  unmistakable  proof  of  the  weight  and  value 
attached  by  the  authorities  to  a  thorough  knowledge  of  professional, 
duties  in  an  officer  of  to-day.  The  necessity  for  well-trained  and 
educated  commanders  is  not  paramount  in  our  regular  Army  alone> 
but  surely  in  those  branches  of  the  Service  where  the  periods  of 
duty  are  of  a  more  intermittent  nature  than  in  the  Line,  it  is  as 
much  essential  that  the  efficiency  of  officers  should  be  tested  in  a 
similar  manner.  Now  the  value  of  an  examination  is  underrated 
by  a  considerable  number  of  people  who  are  presumably  highly 
intelligent  themselves,  and  exception  is  taken  to  them  as  being 
merely  the  culminating  points  of  a  series  of  cramming  performances, 
at  which  the  examinee  sometimes  breaks  down,  and  at  others  he 
slides  through  all  right.  There  is  much  to  be  said  for  this  theory  ; 
but  having  been  through  any  number  of  ordeals  myself,  I  consider 
that  whenever  it  becomes  necessary  for  the  successful  or  even 
unsuccessful  man  to  have  to  employ  his  knowledge  practically,  he 
will  be  better  able  to  do  so  than  his  neighbour  who  has  just  run 
through  the  text-book  to  find  out  what  parts  bear  upon  the  day's 
work. 

In  the  Service  the  young  officer,  or  the  old  one,  is  directed  to 
attend  a  course  of  instruction,  and  is  struck  off  the  strength  of  the 
regiment  during  his  absence,  which  is  no  doubt  a  nuisance  when  his 
regiment  is  quartered  in  a  good  hunting  country,  but  it  does  not 
interfere  with  his  earning  his  daily  bread.  With  the  volunteer  it  is 
otherwise ;  however  zealous  he  may  be,  and  willing  to  work,  his 
employer  stands  in  the  way  like  the  angel  before  Balaam's  ass,, 
and  if  examinations  were  made  compulsory  under  present  arrange- 
ments, the  War  Office,  like  the  prophet,  would  be  urging  the  volun- 
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teer  along  a  path  encumbered  with  a  substantial,  although  perhaps 
invisible  obstacle.  If  the  representatives  of  the  people  in  their 
corporate  wisdom  were  to  adopt  the  expedient,  advocated  ad 
nauseam  in  all  the  Service  publications,  of  compulsory  service,  the 
training  of  officers  would  be  easily  accomplished,  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  better  officers  anywhere.  It  would  no  longer  be 
incumbent  upon  the  military  authorities  to  permit  the  retention  of 
incompetent  officers.  Of  course  it  is  the  scarcity  of  candidates  for 
commissions  which  prevents  any  coercive,  or  rather  I  should  say 
remedial  measures ;  so  many  different  amusements  entice  men 
away  from  working  at  what  is,  in  some  degree,  a  second  profession 
to  most  of  us.  Even  when  the  officer  is  persuaded  to  devote  some 
of  his  time  to  his  Queen  and  country,  he  cannot  always  be  induced 
to  perfect  himself  in  anything  but  the  merest  rudiments  of  the 
military  art  Such  an  officer  is  then  but  one  more  among  the 
comparatively  useless  leaders  of  the  volunteer  force. 

Having  thus  sketched  the  present  deplorable  situation  of  the 
corps  of  officers,  it  will  be  necessary  to  glance  at  the  facilities  open 
to  volunteer  officers  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  more  important 
branches  of  their  second  profession.  Year  by  year  the  authorities 
have  recognised  the  wish  of  a  number  of  our  officers  to  learn,  have 
opened  to  them  the  principal  channels  of  instruction  already  avail- 
able for  the  regulars,  and  have  encouraged  private  study  in  other 
subjects  by  permitting  officers  to  apply  to  be  examined  in  them. 
Some  of  these  examinations  are  so  arranged  as  to  be  available  to 
all  volunteers,  even  those  who  as  professional  or  business  men,  or 
family  men,  are  unable  to  devote  themselves  to  the  continuous 
training  at  the  schools  of  instruction,  for  such  men  have  nearly 
always  the  evening  at  their  disposal  for  private  study.  The  courses 
requiring  regular  attendance  at  drill  can  only  be  made  use  of  by 
those  officers  who  have  the  good  fortune  to  have  six  weeks'  holiday 
in  the  summer,  or  who  have  their  time  in  their  own  hands  and 
take  up  volunteering  because  of  the  continuity  of  military  training 
which  this  branch  of  the  Auxiliary  Forces  alone  affords. 

The  latest  edition  of  the  Volunteer  Regulations  lays  down  the 
different  subjects  in  which  the  keen  officer  can,  and  those  subjects 
in  which  every  officer  must,  seek  examination.  The  schools  of 
instruction  are — in  the  case  of  light  horse,  infantry,  and  medical 
staff  corps,  at  Aldershot ;  that  for  artillery  at  Woolwich  ;  and  those 
for  engineers  at  Chatham,  Portsmouth,  and  Plymouth.  These 
courses  range  from  one  month  for  infantry  and  light  horse,  seven 
weeks  for  engineers,  to  two  months  for  artillery.  In  each  case  a 
certificate  entitles  to  the  letters  p.s.  against  the  officer's  name  in 
the  Army  List ;  submarine  miners  have  the  opportunity  to  attend 
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for  two  months  a  course  of  instruction  in  that  branch  of  military 
engineering.  Paragraphs  334-337  enable  officers  (apparently  not 
non-commissioned  officers)  to  go  through  a  course  of  training  at 
Hythe  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  musketry ;  while  paragraphs 
338-345  refer  to  an  officer  attached  to  a  regular  or  militia  battalion 
for  any  period.  Supply  duties  are  also  taught  at  Aldershot,  and 
the  last  subject  which  is  practically  taught  by  regular  officers  is  that 
of  signalling,  which  lasts  for  ninety-one  days  at  least,  and  entitles 
the  successful  candidate  to  the  letter  S  in  the  Army  List  In  these 
subjects  only  those  candidates  can  be  examined  who  have  gone 
through  the  proper  course  of  a  fortnight  up  to  two  months,  and  it 
is  impossible  therefore  for  a  certain  class  of  officer  to  attend  for 
examination.  Compulsion  would  only  cause  the  retirement  of  a 
good  officer  who  under  my  plan,  which  will  appear  later  on,  would 
be  able  and  willing  to  pass  the  examination  if  he  could  be  excused 
from  the  course  itself. 

The  subjects  which  are  open  to  all  officers,  whether  tied  by 
business  or  by  family,  are  six  in  number.    Paragraphs  356-360 
enable  Volunteers  to  present  themselves  for  examination  in  the 
subjects  of  tactics,  Military  Law,  field  fortification,  and  military 
topography  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  manner  as  officers 
of  the  regular  army.    It  may  be  observed  that  official  publicity  is 
only  accorded  to  tactics,  the  successful  candidate  receiving  the 
addition  of  /  after  his  name  in  the  Army  List    Artillery  officers 
may  pass  in  subject  E,  but  the  formidable  list  of  books  to  be 
consulted  for  this  examination,  and  their  cost  {£i   its)  must 
assuredly  deter  possible  candidates  from  applying  for  examination. 
Finally,  we  are  allowed  to  qualify  for  interpreter  in  the  same 
subjects  as  are  open  to  regulars  ;  but  without,  of  course,  the 
attendant  rewards  and  leave.    It  is  clear  to  all  persons  considering 
this  list  of  examinations,  that  tactics  is  a  subject  which  might 
easily  be  rendered  compulsory  as  requiring  no  extraordinary  labour 
beyond  a  reasonable  amount  of  private  study.    Few  books  are 
required,  the     Infantry  Drill "   and  "  Cleary's  Minor  Tactics " 
sufficing  at  all  events  for  subalterns.    Without  a  knowledge  of 
tactics  no  man  can  be  deemed  fit  to  lead  or  command  his  company 
outside  the  barrack  square,  he  must  also  be  ignorant  of  some  of  the 
commonest  details  of  our  army  organisation,  and  be  utterly  unfit  to 
act  even  as  a  subaltern  commanding  the  escort  of  a  gun.  Some 
authorities,  it  is  true,  have  objected  to  **  tactics  *'  forming  the  subject 
of  an  examination,  and  urge  with  some  semblance  of  truth,  that 
without  practice  in  the  open,  the  assimilation  of  the  matter 
contained  in  the  text-book  is  pure  waste  of  time.    This  however 
is  an  objection  which  must  necessarily  always  arise  with  regard  to 
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the  Volunteers,  since  their  field  days  are  few  and  of  very  short 
duration ;  moreover,  when  they  do  take  place  with  sufficient  numbers 
to  make  the  practice  instructive,  local  circumstances  or  the  law  of 
trespass  usually  prevent  the  forces  from  being  manoeuvred  satisfac- 
torily, so  that  in  the  end  the  young  officer  has  to  rely  upon  his 
books  alone. 

Formerly  the  authorities  insisted  on  the  whole  of  subjects  (c)  and 
{d)  being  taken  together  for  examination  purposes.  They  can  now 
be  taken  separately,  so  that  an  officer  can  by  devoting  his  whole 
attention  to  one  subject,  succeed  in  passing  at  the  first  trial.  Field 
fortification  and  military  topography  are  perhaps  subjects  which  an 
officer  of  Militia  and  Volunteers  may  never  practically  require,  and 
for  that  reason  Infantry  officers  are  not  allowed  to  attend  the 
course  of  engineering  at  Chatham.  Military  Law,  however,  is  a 
thoroughly  useful  subject  to  Volunteers,  and  will  be  indispensable 
when  the  Volunteers  are  placed  under  the  Army  Act,  as  proposed 
by  the  Committee  on  the  working  of  the  Volunteer  Acts.  Glancing 
back  over  the  above  list  of  subjects,  it  is  clear  that  only  the 
following  can  be  taught  regimentally ;  viz.,  drill,  tactics,  musketry, 
and  signalling.  The  latter  subject,  however,  may  be  left  out  of  our 
scheme,  since  it  is  not  indispensable  to  a  military  education.  I 
now  suggest  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  best  way  of  carrying  out 
these  courses  of  instruction  regimentally.  It  is  laid  down  by 
paragraph  349  of  the  Volunteer  Regulations,  that  officers  may 
receive  a  course  of  instruction  from  the  adjutant  and  serjeant- 
instructors  of  their  corps,  and  it  would  seem  from  the  marginal 
note,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  permanent  staff  to  afford  such 
instruction.  Here  then  is  the  machinery  for  our  system  of 
education  ready  to  hand.  In  my  own  corps,  it  has  been  the 
custom  during  the  past  few  years  to  assemble  the  non-com- 
missioned officers  in  a  class  under  the  Regimental  Sergeant-Major, 
and  to  put  them  through  the  whole  of  the  subjects  required  for 
proficiency,  terminating  with  an  examination  at  the  end  of  two  or 
three  months  under  the  personal  supervision  of  the  adjutant 
himself.  The  examination  (written)  is  strictly  carried  out  under 
the  usual  restrictions  as  to  silence,  and  absence  of  assistance  of  any 
kind.  The  officer  who  is  unable  to  go  to  a  school  of  instruction 
might  be  attached  to  such  a  class,  which  should  then  be  supervised 
throughout  by  the  second  in  command  or  the  adjutant. 

Then  as  regards  musketry  instruction,  the  class  should  be 
handed  over  to  the  instructor  of  musketry,  and  put  through  a  short 
course  by  him,  special  stress  being  laid  upon  the  command  of  a 
section  advancing  and  retiring,  and  upon  fire  discipline.  Judging 
distance  and  theoretical  principles  to  be  taught  in  addition. 
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Tactics  would  be  read  up  in  the  usual  manner  at  home,  and  for 
students  unable  to  leave  their  work  for  the  afternoon  examination, 
the  papers  to  be  sent  to  the  adjutant,  who  would  give  them  out  at 
headquarters  in  the  evening  under  the  strictest  supervision,  after- 
wards signing  a  certificate  upon  his  honour,  to  the  effect  that  no 
assistance  has  been  rendered  or  received  by  the  candidate  so  far  as 
he  is  aware,  in  answering  them. 

In  a  recent  paper  read  before  a  large  number  of  commanding 
officers  at  the  Royal  United  Service  Institution,  Colonel  Sturmy 
Cave  advocated  the  formation  of  a  school  of  instruction  for  tactics, 
regimental  duties,  and  other  branches  of  military  education,  and 
suggested  that  this  institution  should  be  permanently  established  at 
some  camp  of  instruction,  such  as  Aldershot.  The  staff  should,  he 
says,  consist  of  a  commandant  with  D.  A.  A.  G/s  for  instructional 
purposes.  I  think  myself  that  the  same  style  of  instructional  staff 
which  we  find  at  Hythe  would  amply  suffice,  namely,  a  chief 
instructor  and  two  captain  instructors,  besides  the  commandant 
Now  there  are  similar  objections  to  this  scheme  on  behalf  of  those 
officers  who  are  desired  to  take  advantage  of  it,  of  the  nature  of 
those  which  have  already  been  alluded  to.  They  are  :  (i)  want  of 
necessary  time  for  such  a  course  ;  (2)  consequent  paucity  of  officers 
under  instruction  ;  and  (3)  expensive  nature  of  course.  The  third 
objection  would  depend  on  whether  militia  officers  were  permitted 
to  attend,  but  in  any  case  it  is  in  the  last  degree  dubious  if  suffi- 
cient officers  could  be  got  together  to  make  the  institution  a 
permanency.  Under  these  circumstances  we  may  be  sure  that  the 
scheme  promulgated  by  Colonel  Cave  will  not  be  considered  in 
Pall  Mall,  and  if  this  be  the  case  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  any 
alternative  other  than  the  system  of  regimental  instruction  which  I 
have  outlined.  The  only  objection  to  the  latter  which  suggests 
itself  to  me,  is  that  the  adjutant  may  consider  the  instruction  of 
officers  a  severe  addition  to  his  responsibilities,  and  that  conse- 
quently it  would  act  as  deterrent  to  the  supply  of  officers  to  act  in 
this  capacity.  Although  I  do  not  agree  that  any  great  benefit 
would  accrue  to  officers  attending  the  military  training  of  companies 
of  regular  regiments,  as  suggested  by  Captain  Tebbutt  during  the 
discussion  on  Colonel  Cave's  paper,  yet  I  believe  that  much  might 
be  done  if  parties  of  officers,  under  a  regular  officer,  attended 
the  field  days  conducted  by  the  Household  Troops  in  the  vicinity 
of  London.  In  conclusion,  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  the 
words  of  Sir  Francis  Grenfell,  that  "the  commanding  officer  is 
the  only  man  through  whom  you  can  really  arrange  the  proper 
training  of  his  officers." 


A.  L.  MORANT. 
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UNRECORDED  CAUSES  OF  ITS  COLLAPSE. 


Having  served  as  a  General  Staff  officer  in  the  Army  of  the  United 
States,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  rebellion,  both  in  the  field, 
and  also  as  a  Judge  Advocate  of  a  Court  Martial  and  Recorder  of  a 
Military  Commission  in  North  and  South  Carolina,  after  the  close 
of  the  war,  I  was  in  a  position  to  learn  much  of  the  condition  and 
efficiency  of  the  Confederate  forces  as  well  as  of  their  difficulties 
and  weaknesses. 

When  the  curtain  rose  upon  the  first  act  of  this  eventful  drama, 
the  Southern  people  were  found  to  be  substantially  united  in  their 
intention  to  defend  the  acts  of  secession  of  the  various  States  which 
had  formally  declared  their  intention  to  establish  a  separate  Govern- 
ment based  upon  the  institution  of  slavery.  To  the  defence  of  the 
Confederate  States  Government,  which  was  speedily  proclaimed  to 
have  taken  its  place  among  the  nations  of  the  world,  rushed  most 
of  the  United  States  military  and  naval  officers  who  had  been 
appointed  to  West  Point  or  Annapolis  from  the  seceded  States. 
Among  these  officers  were  many  of  the  most  experienced  and 
eminent  of  the  old  Army  and  Navy.  The  desertion  of  these 
officers,  who  cast  in  their  fortunes  with  their  kindred,  was  one  of 
the  chief  advantages  of  the  Southern  over  the  Northern  people,  who 
bad  then  scarcely  awakened  to  the  danger  of  the  Republic.  These 
men  who,  one  day,  had  been  United  States  officers,  with  the 
suddenness  of  the  shifting  of  a  scene  in  a  theatre,  found  themselves 
wearing  the  uniform  of  a  government  which  had  sprung  into 
existence  at  a  single  stroke,  and  was  beginning  in  wonderful 
earnestness  to  crystallize  into  an  army,  the  movement  that  had  had 
its  inception  in  political  dissension.  The  North  was  caught  napping  ; 
its  army  was  scattered  over  its  vast  territory ;  its  ships  were 
separated  in  every  water  of  the  world.  When  recourse  was  had  to 
the  "  last  reason  of  kings "  as  well  as  of  republics  the  South  held 
the  vantage  ground.  President  Lincoln's  proclamation,  calling  for 
75,000  troops  welded  the  South  together,  and  united  them  in  their 
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purpose  to  secede.  What  causes  then  led  to  the  failure  of  the 
Confederate  States  to  gain  their  independence  ? 

On  the  very  threshold  of  the  war  the  Confederate  Government 
attached  too  much  importance  to  the  power  of  cotton,  and  placed 
too  much  reliance  upon  foreign  recognition.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  scarcity  of  cotton  caused  great  misery  in  England,  but  the 
Government  of  Great  Britain  is  conducted  by  statesmen  and  not 
by  mere  politicians,  and  whatever  may  have  been  their  reasons, 
whether  to  avoid  complications  with  France,  or  what  not,  they 
wisely  determined  to  abstain  from  all  intervention  in  the  contest 

Certainly,  so  far  as  the  South  was  concerned,  the  war  was  at 
least  a  patriotic  one,  which  had  sprung  from  the  hearts  of  the  people, 
and  was  waged,  not  for  aggrandisement,  but  for  the  defensive  pro- 
tection of  its  newly  formed  government  Yet  the  Confederate 
army,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  had  been  unwisely  enlisted  but 
for  one  year.  Most  of  the  soldiers'  term  of  service  expired  in  the 
early  part  of  1862.  As  there  was  found  to  exist  a  lack  of  disposition 
among  the  men  voluntarily  to  re-enlist.  Congress  was  compelled  to 
enact  a  conscription  law  in  the  winter  of  that  year  to  prevent  the 
dissolution  of  the  Army.  This  law  was  an  acknowledgment  of 
great  weakness  and  formed  an  entering  wedge  that  was  eventually 
to  split  the  confederacy  asunder  and  bring  ruin  to  its  cause.  To 
make  things  much  worse  this  law  contained  a  provision  permitting 
citizens  and  soldiers  to  furnish  substitutes.  This  was  both  impolitic 
and  illogical  in  a  war  of  such  a  character,  in  regard  to  which  it  had 
been  represented  that  every  man  was  willing  to  shed  his  blood  in 
the  desperate  attempt  to  overthrow  the  Government  and  to  strike 
down  the  flag  under  which  they  had  lived.  The  law,  as  was 
anticipated  by  many,  had  a  pernicious  effect  upc«i  the  Army. 

Whether  an  army  is  a  standing  or  a  revolutionary  one  it  must 
be  governed  in  accordance  with  the  art  of  war,  and  it  is  efficient  or 
worthless  in  proportion  as  it  is  so  governed.  It  is  quite  unnecessary 
to  say  that  it  is  well  established  that  military  elections  are  detri- 
mental to  discipline.  With  a  mistaken  idea  of  making  the  war  a 
popular  one,  and  to  placate  the  men  already  in  arms,  another  clause 
was  inserted  in  this  law  authorising  the  companies  to  elect  their 
officers,  and  the  company  officers  to  elect  their  field  officers.  By 
these  elections  many  meritorious  officers  were  lost  to  the  Army, 
and  their  places  were  often  filled  by  incompetent  ones.  The  Army 
never  fully  recovered  from  this  mistaken  policy,  and  it  became  one 
of  the  many  causes  that  led  to  its  final  overthrow.  The  elected 
officers  did  not  command  respect,  nor  did  they  enforce  discipline. 
Strange  to  say,  this  Army,  which  was  believed  to  be  in  all  respects 
patriotic,  gave  itself  up  in  many  instances  to  a  propensity  for  pillage 
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to  such  an  extent  that  this  scourge  abated  the  devotion  of  the 
people  for  a  cause  they  were  thought  to  love  so  well. 

As  early  as  in  the  winter  of  1863  provisions  became  scarce  in 
the  Army,  and  even  the  people  themselves  suffered  greatly  for 
want  of  food.  Looking  back  to-day  at  the  treatment  of  the 
Northern  prisoners  by  the  South  at  Richmond,  Columbia,  and 
Andersonville,  where  they  were  placed  in  filthy  pens  with  little  food 
and  no  shelter,  it  i^  to  be  hoped  for  the  sake  of  humanity  that  there 
never  will  be  any  doubt  thrown  upon  the  alleged  inability  of  the 
Confederates  properly  to  take  care  of  these  unfortunate  men 
captured  in  honourable  war.  There  is  not  space  here  to  discuss  the 
question  whether  the  South,  when  it  saw  this  inability  should  not 
have  paroled  the  Northern  prisoners. 

"  It  is  indeed  impossible,  at  least,  for  me,"  says  Colonel  Robert 
Tansill,  late  of  the  Confederate  States  Army,  "  to  describe  as  they 
existed  the  hardships  and  misery  of  the  Army  during  the  last  year 
and  a  half  of  the  war  ;  often  from  the  severity  of  the  weather,  and 
always  from  want  of  proper  clothing  and  provisions.  During  all 
this  extended  period  the  soldiers  subsisted  principally  upon  a  third 
of  a  pound  of  meat,  frequently  of  an  inferior  quality,  and  a  pound 
of  coarse  com  or  flour.  Vegetables  could  rarely  be  procured,  and 
some  days  they  were  entirely  without  provisions  of  any  kind. 
General  Lee's  army,  for  as  many  as  five  days  at  a  time,  were 
without  any  meat  Sometimes  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  lard  was 
served  out  in  lieu  of  meat  Had  it  not  been  for  the  scanty  additions 
of  provisions  and  clothing,  which  the  love  of  relatives  and  friends 
occasionally  sent  them,  they  would  have  been  compelled  to  disband 
or  perish  in  their  camps.  With  such  reduced  rations  many  were 
often  exposed  with  thin  and  tattered  clothes  to  the  freezing  winter 
storms,  without  tents,  overcoats,  blankets,  or  shoes." 

At  last  suffering,  hardship,  and  defeat  made  marked  inroads 
upon  the  moral  of  the  Southern  soldiers,  and  disintegration 
commenced  to  show  itself,  in  a  great  degree,  by  the  close  of  the 
year  1864.  Desertions  became  very  frequent,  and  a  constant  flow 
of  deserters  came  within  the  Union  lines.  They  would  leave  in 
squads  of  twenty  or  thirty  under  cover  of  the  night,  some  going 
to  the  Federal  Army,  and  others  to  their  homes.  Those  who 
came  through  the  lines  were,  generally,  at  the  latter  part  of  the 
war,  sent  under  escort  as  far  north  as  Philadelphia.  To  cany  out 
this  policy  they  were  placed  on  railway  trains,  which  were  soon 
boarded  by  "bounty-brokers,"  who  managed  to  enlist  the  able- 
bodied  among  them  into  some  United  States  regiment  serving  in 
the  far  West  where  it  would  not  be  likely  they  could  be  called 
upon  to  serve  directly  against  the  South.     In  this  way  a  large 
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number  of  deserters  were  turned  into  Union  soldiers.  Desertions, 
details,  and  the  casualties  of  war  so  reduced  the  numerical  strength 
of  the  Army  in  1864,  that  the  Confederate  Congress  was  compelled 
to  repeal  the  conscription  law  of  1862  allowing  substitutes.  But  this 
action  failed  to  augment  the  Army.  Many  of  the  rich  class  who 
had  furnished  substitutes  had  fled  the  country  ;  others  skulked 
from  one  hiding-place  to  another  to  escape  the  conscription  officers, 
while  those  who  stood  their  ground  complained  of  bad  faith  on  the 
part  of  the  Government.  This  repealing  law  provided  for  a  still 
more  obnoxious  class  of  exemptions.  It  "  exempted  from  military 
service  all  farmers  who  worked  or  employed  fifteen  slave  hands, 
as  well  as  all  farmers  who  would  give  a  bond  to  furnish  a  certain 
amount  of  provisions  at  prescribed  prices."  These  exemptions  were 
denounced  as  partial  and  unjust,  and  that  they  created  a  "rich 
man's  war  and  a  poor  man's  fight." 

Congress  also  in  1864  enacted  a  law  organising  a  "junior  and 
senior  "  reserve  corps,  placing  all  persons  in  the  Army  between  the 
ages  of  seventeen  and  eighteen  as  well  as  those  between  forty-five 
and  fifty.  These  troops  were  not  at  first  required  to  serve  beyond 
the  limits  of  their  respective  States.  They  elected  their  own  officers, 
and  this  resulted  in  placing  incapable  men  in  command.  The 
writer  saw  a  battalion  of  "juniors" — mere  boys  under  the  command 
of  a  major — captured  at  Fort  Fisher.  The  Union  officers  marched 
them  away,  not  thinking  it  a  necessary  precaution  to  deprive 
them  of  their  arms.  The  law  providing  for  these  reserves  was  said 
to  "  rob  the  cradle  and  the  grave."  These  troops — if  it  were  correct 
to  dignify  them  by  such  a  name — ^were  called  suddenly  from  their 
homes  to  serve  in  camp.  They  were  seldom  provided  with  more 
than  a  single  suit  of  clothes,  often  without  tents,  overcoats,  or 
blankets,  and  with  less  than  half  rations.  As  they  did  not  know 
how  to  take  care  of  themselves  in  camp  much  sickness  and  many 
deaths  followed. 

In  the  expiring  throes  of  the  Civil  War  the  Confederate  Con- 
gress, by  an  Act  passed  March,  1865,  was  guilty  of  the  stupendous 
folly  of  employing  negroes  as  soldiers.  This  employment  of 
coloured  men  had  long  been  opposed  in  the  North,  prior  to  their 
organisation  in  the  United  States  Army,  but  that  the  Southern 
States,  whose  government  was  based  on  slavery,  should  have 
attempted,  even  as  a  dernier  ressort,  to  achieve  their  liberty  and 
independence  by  the  use  of  slaves  on  the  battlefield,  in  a  contest 
that  white  men  had  failed  to  succeed  in,  seems  almost  incredible. 
The  course  taken  by  the  South  at  this  time  goes  to  show  what 
desperate  straits  it  was  in  ;  what  useless  humiliation  it  submitted  to, 
as  it  was  found  after  the  passage  of  the  Act  that  there  were  not  five 
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thousand  spare  arms  in  the  Confederacy  with  which  to  arm  them. 
The  South  was  already  in  an  exhausted  state,  and  could  not  feed  and 
arm  the  then  existing  Army.  Barring  all  questions  of  inconsistency, 
there  was  no  time  to  drill  and  discipline  a  horde  of  ignorant  slaves. 
The  North  had  organised  a  coloured  corps  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
war.  It  was  clothed  and  drilled  under  white  officers,  who  had 
been  selected  by  competent  examining  boards.  The  attempted 
innovation  by  the  South  under  the  circumstances,  at  the  close  of 
the  war,  was  simply  an  egregious  blunder,  producing  no  good,  but 
bringing  ridicule  upon  a  cause  that  had  in  many  ways  been 
advanced  by  dignified,  vigorous,  and  brave  action. 

Bravery  and  endurance  constituted  the  merit  of  the  Confederate 
soldier.  But  he  was  never  submitted  to  rigid  discipline  and 
thorough  instruction  by  competent  officers.  A  large  number  of 
officers  were  without  proper  military  education  or  experience. 
Some  of  them,  however,  acquired  their  profession  rapidly  and 
became  brilliant  leaders.  General  Wade  Hampton  of  South 
Carolina  proved  himself  a  good  cavalry  leader.  General  Gordon  of 
Alabama  was  an  officer  of  distinguished  merit. 

Although,  as  it  has  been  stated,  the  leadership  was  generally  in 
the  hands  of  the  old  United  States*  officers,  who  had  "  gone  South," 
such  generals  as  R.  E.  Lee,  J.  E.  Johnston,  A.  S.  Johnston,  Stone- 
wall Jackson,  W.  H.  C.  Whiting,  and  Beauregard,  still  there  were 
many  officers  in  commission  who  had  not  the  slightest  qualifications 
for  such  positions.  It  may  be  stated  that  perhaps  not  one-half  of  the 
generals  in  the  Confederate  service  were  capable  of  performing  duties 
pertaining  to  their  rank.  President  Davis  was  largely  to  blame 
for  these  bad  appointments.  His  course  created  a  bitter  feeling 
throughout  the  Army  for  the  reason  that  his  policy  left  many 
graduates  of  West  Point,  who  had  given  up  their  commissions  for 
the  South,  to  be  retained  in  subordinate  or  nominal  situations. 

The  campaign  to  Maryland  in  1862  ;  that  to  Pennsylvania  in 
1863,  broke  the  backbone  of  the  Confederate  Army.  Only  by  an 
almost  criminal  neglect  of  the  Federal  Forces  to  follow  up  their 
victory  at  Gettysburg  was  the  Southern  Army  allowed  to  repass 
the  Potomac.  Defeated,  broken,  and  decimated  the  Army  of 
Virginia  should,  as  a  military  question,  have  met  its  doom  at  this 
point.  Even  if  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg  had  been  won  by  the 
South,  and,  after  virtually  destroying  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
the  "  Army  of  Virginia  "  had  marched  on,  to  fulfill  the  prophecy  of 
Robert  Toombs,  by  "  calling  the  roll  of  its  slaves  "  on  Bunker  Hill, 
the  movement  would  have  ended  in  disaster. 

The  South  should  have  fought  a  defensive  fight,  the  offensive 
one  led  to  the  decisive  defeat  of  its  arms. 


VOL.  CXXXII. 
[VCH.  XI.  NEW  SBRXBS.] 
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THE  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  ARMY  AND  NAVY 
IN  THE  MAINTENANCE  OF  THE  BRITISH 
EMPIRE. 

Bv  Captain  Walter  H.  James. 

Field-Marshal  The  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Wolseley,  K.P.. 
G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  /;/  the  Chair. 


Lieut.-Colonel  Kirk  wood,  R.E.  —  My  Lord,  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen,  I  feel  myself  somewhat  bold,  after  the  interesting 
lecture  we  have  heard  to-day,  in  venturing  to  be  the  first  to  rise 
for  the  purpose  of  making  any  remarks  thereon.  I  certainly  have 
not  risen  with  the  intention  of  criticising  the  lecture,  or  the  views 
advanced  by  the  lecturer ;  such  a  thing  would  be  far  from  my 
desire,  agreeing,  as  I  do,  most  entirely  with  the  facts  he  has  stated 
and  the  opinions  deduced  therefrom.  I  would  therefore,  in  the 
first  place,  desire  to  offer  a  tribute  of  praise  to  Captain  James  for 
the  lecture  he  has  given  us,  and  in  doing  so  I  think  that  I  speak 
not  only  my  own  opinion,  but  in  the  name  of  all  those  present. 
The  lecture  we  have  heard  this  afternoon  has,  indeed,  been  a  most 
interesting  and  instructive  one,  dealing  with  matters  not  only  of  the 
greatest  interest  to  ourselves,  but  of  vital  interest  to  all  as  affecting 
the  defences  of  our  country,  and  of  the  great  Empire  to  which  we 
belong.  Gentlemen,  we  have  heard,  most  ably  put  forward  by 
Captain  James,  several  statements  and  arguments  which,  I  think, 
will  entirely  refute  those  that  have  been  lately  publicly  advanced  in 
print  by  leading  men,  who  appear  to  look  the  question  of  Imperial 
defence  from  a  purely  naval  point  of  view,  and  limit  their  ideas 
thereon  to  a  strengthening  of  that  area.  I  refer  particularly  to  the 
arguments  used  by  a  distinguished  officer  who,  speaking  for  the 
Navy,  or  for  a  certain  school  of  opinion  in  the  Navy,  attempts,  as 
far  as  I  can  gather,  to  prove,  that  with  a  strong  and  powerful  fleet 
no  other  defences,  whether  in  the  shape  of  fortifications  or  men,  are 
needed ;  that,  provided  his  ideas  are  adopted,  and  a  free  hand 
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given  with  sufficient  funds  to  cany  out  the  schemes,  so  as  to  bring 
the  first  line  of  defence,  the  Navy,  up  to  a  satisfactory  strength, 
then,  and  in  that  case,  we  may  trust  entirely  to  that  line  for  our 
protection,  and  may  abandon  all  other  attempts  at  guarding  our 
shores  or  of  using  our  armed  land  forces  for  defensive  purposes. 
Surely  this  is  entirely  an  erroneous  view.  We  should  ensure  the 
safety  of  at  least  the  heart  of  our  Empire,  the  shores  of  Great 
Britain,  by  not  only  providing  a  powerful  first  line,  but  with  the 
addition  of  a  second  line  of  defence  as  strong  as,  with  a  careful 
oi^anisation  of  men,  material,  and  liberal  funds,  it  can  be  made. 
Now,  gentlemen,  I  do  not  think  we  can  learn  many  lessons  of 
importance  from  the  tactics  or  strategy  of  the  present  China- 
Japanese  War  ;  but  I  was  reading  the  other  day  a  very  interesting 
article  which,  I  daresay,  many  others  present  have  also  read, 
written  by  Colonel  Knollys,  R.A.,  in  which  he  gave  an  account, 
from  his  personal  experience,  of  the  Chinese,  their  mililtary 
characteristics  and  customs.  He  described  particularly  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  they  acted  when  deciding  on  the  method  of 
defending  an  important  point  or  port,  and  he  mentions  that  they 
first  of  all  make  up  their  minds  that  an  enemy  will  attack  them  at 
such  and  such  a  place,  that  they  then  proceed  to  fortify  very 
strongly  these  points,  and  that  no  power  will  induce  them  to  adopt 
precautions  to  meet  an  attack  from  any  other  direction.  The 
natural  consequence  has  been  that  their  works  have  frequently 
been  turned  by  an  enemy  who  has  had  the  intelligence  to  do  so. 
This  action  they  much  resent  as  extremely  unfair,  and  consider 
their  enemy  a  mean  set  of  ruffians  for  going  round  the  works  and 
entering  from  a  direction  that  was  not  foreseen.  That  I  believe  is 
now  the  case,  and  that  at  the  defences  of  Port  Arthur,  for  instance^ 
they  had  very  strong  land  fortifications,  which  were  well  armed,, 
manned  with  ample  forces  thoroughly  equipped  (from  a  Chinese 
point  of  view)  with  banners,  and  an  ample  supply  of  greerv. 
umbrellas  to  keep  off  the  sun  and  rain,  but  which  were,  however, 
easily  passed  by  the  Japanese,  who  worked  round  the  flanks  and 
took  them  in  rear.  Well,  gentlemen,  is  not  the  Chinese  method  of 
organising  their  defences,  and  at  which  we  smile,  something  similar 
to  what  the  English  nation  may  be  doing }  Is  it  not  the  tendency 
of  the  day  to  say  that  we  are  to  let  everything  give  way  to  the 
strengthening  of  the  first  and  principal  line  of  defence,  and  that  it 
is  of  no  use  to  prepare  for  contingencies,  and  to  watch  and  protect 
the  flanks  of  that  line  }  Have  we  only  to  say  to  our  enemy,  who- 
ever it  may  be — "  Here  you  see  we  have  got  a  very  fine  navy  quite 
ready  for  you  in  the  Channel  or  elsewhere.  Please  to  come  on, 
advance  on  our  most  efficient  fleet  as  fast  as  you  like,  and  we 
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believe  and  trust  that  they  will  handsomely  beat  you — that  is  the 
point  we  have  prepared  for  your  attack."  But  if  the  enemy  should 
not  choose  to  accept  our  kind  invitation,  if  our  fleet  is  moved  else- 
where, or  finds  work  to  do  in  some  other  direction,  are  we  sure  that 
there  are  no  ports  on  our  coasts  that  would  be  open  to  attack,  on 
which  an  attack  might  prove  successful,  and  which  being  held  by 
the  enemy  might  form  a  base  for  a  landing  in  force  of  his  troop^s, 
even  on  the  shores  of  England  ?  Then,  gentlemen,  with  an  enemy's 
army  once  landed,  what  time  have  we  for  organising  a  defence  ? 
As  Captain  James  has  so  well  shown  in  his  lecture,  but  little  time 
or  means  would  then  be  available  for  arrangement  and  organisation 
which  had  been  previously  neglected.  I  do  not  myself  believe 
in  open  shore  landings  of  troops  on  our  coast — the  difficulty  would 
be  too  great  and  the  contingencies  too  hazardous ;  but  might  not 
some  suitable  port  be  seized  and  occupied,  and  an  attempt  made 
to  bring  matters  to  a  crisis  by  a  rapid  movement  on  London,  if 
we  have  not  an  ample  land  force,  with  proper  defences  to  prevent 
the  occupation,  or  to  meet  the  enemy  at  once,  and  crush  them 
before  they  can  advance.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  what  would 
happen  to  our  responsible  statesmen  if  the  nation  then,  for 
the  first  time,  discovered  the  effect  of  their  neglect ;  but  I  think 
that  the  one  thing  certain  is  that  they  would,  at  such  a  crisis, 
be  brought  to  their  knees  with  a  free  offer  of  any  amount  of 
money  and  easy  terms  to  induce  the  successful  enemy  to  leave 
the  country.  Is  it  too  much  to  ask,  then,  for  a  proper  provision 
now  to  be  made  as  an  insurance  against  all  such  risk,  as  well 
as  to  secure  and  maintain  the  enormous  and  valuable  trade  with 
our  Colonies  and  the  world  generally  that  we  have  heard  of 
to-day  ?  Might  we  not,  therefore,  whilst  having  as  strong  a  Navy 
as  it  is  possible  to  obtain — for  this,  the  first  line,  is  of  course  of 
pre-eminent  importance — also  to  keep  our  second  line  (the  Army) 
and  our  fixed  defences  equally  ready  to  resist  and  repel  any  attack, 
whether  made  on  our  home  ports  and  coasts,  or  on  any  portion  of 
our  Empire  elsewhere }  Another  point  that  occurred  to  me  in 
connection  with  the  subject  of  this  lecture.  I  read  the  other  day 
a  theory  enunciated  by  a  distinguished  admiral,  who  writes  much 
on  these  matters,  that  the  rdle  of  the  Navy  is  essentially  defensive, 
whilst  that  of  the  Army  is  that  of  the  attacking  or  offensive  force — 
gentlemen.  I  cannot  believe  or  agree  with  that  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  I  think,  that  the  Army  must  be  able  and  expected  to  act 
both  as  an  offensive  and  defensive  force.  Captain  James  has  very 
ably  shown  us  how  if  the  Empire  is  to  be  maintained,  we  must  have 
an  Army  that  is  not  only  able  and  ready  to  act  on  the  offensive,  but 
can  be  relied  on  also  to  defend  our  shores  and  the  territories  that 
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we  already  possess.  Then  also  with  regard  to  the  coaling  stations. 
Could  anything  be  more  important  for  the  protection  of  our 
communications  and  our  trade,  than  the  defence  of  our  coaling 
stations,  and  to  carry  that  out  in  a  thorough  manner,  must  not  our 
Army  be  able  to  man,  arm,  and  defend  these  points  efficiently  ?  I 
think  Captain  James  has  given  us  an  excellent  example  in  quoting 
the  Spithead  forts  as  an  instance  of  the  lasting  use  of  money  said 
by  some  to  have  been  wasted  in  needless  fortification.  I  happen  to 
have  known  these  forts  fairly  intimately,  and  in  my  opinion  they 
are  most  valuable  now,  and  will  prove  of  the  very  greatest  use 
should  they  ever  be  called  upon  to  assist  in  the  defence  of 
Portsmouth.  They  are  most  important  works,  and  though  the 
money  spent  on  them  has  no  doubt  been  very  large  in  amount,  it 
was  certainly  better  laid  out  than  if  it  had  been  at  the  same  time 
expended  on  building  ironclads  which  would  now  in  all  probability 
be  perfectly  obsolete.  The  lecturer  spoke  also,  as  he  carried  us 
with  him  in  his  description  over  the  world,  of  the  various  important 
points  which  had  been  of  late  years  occupied  by  the  French  on  the 
flanks  of  our  main  lines  of  communications,  and  he  named  two,  one 
in  Madagascar  and  the  other  in  Tonquin,  but  he  omitted  to 
mention — I  have  no  doubt  unintentionally — one  that  I  individually 
look  upon — and  I  believe  many  others  share  the  opinion — as 
perhaps  the  most  important  point  that  the  French  have,  or  could 
have  occupied,  and  which  they  have  recently  gone  in  for  improving 
and  greatly  strengthening.  I  allude  to  the  fine  and  important 
harbour  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  Mediterranean  called  Bizerta, 
and  which  is  marked  on  the  map  before  us.  That  port  has,  I 
anticipate,  in  the  event  of  any  important  war  in  which  we  may  be 
concerned,  a  very  great  future  before  it.  It  consists  of  a  large 
harbour  with  a  narrow  entrance  readily  capable  of  being  defended 
from  any  attack  from  the  sea,  and  its  occupation  by  a  hostile  fleet 
would  practically  put  an  end  to  our  communications  through  the 
sea.  Such  a  fleet  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  attack,  would  be 
impossible  always  to  watch,  and  would  be  in  a  position  to  issue  out 
and  destroy  our  communications  through,  or  pre-eminence  at  sea 
in,  the  Mediterranean.  I  will  only  add  that  I  have  risen  to  make 
some  few  remarks  at  our  chairman,  Lord  Wolseley  s  request,  in 
order,  if  I  may  say  so,  to  set  an  example,  as  no  one  else  seemed 
inclined  to  start  the  discussion  ;  and  I  hope  that  there  are  many 
others  here,  much  more  qualified  to  speak  than  I  am  myself,  who 
will  now  give  us  their  views  on  this  wide  subject  so  ably  brought 
before  us  by  the  lecturer — my  aim  in  speaking  has  been  to  induce 
others  to  follow  me. 

Colonel  Vetch,  C.B.,  C.E.I.— My  Lord,  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
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men.  this  is  the  first  occasion  on  which  I  have  been  present  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Military  Society  of  Ireland,  and  I  was  very  anxious 
to  come  here  to-day  in  order  that  I  might  support  my  friend 
Captain  James.  I  am  sure  we  are  all  agreed  that  he  has  given  us 
a  most  interesting  discourse  upon  the  subject  he  has  chosen.  For 
the  last  few  years  we  have  had  what  I  might  call  almost  an  attack 
on  the  military  part  of  the  defensive  forces  of  the  Empire,  from  the 
naval  side.  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think  that  that  attack  was 
more  to  push  the  Navy,  to  get  more  money  for  the  Navy,  than  it 
was  intended  deliberately  to  depreciate  the  military  power.  But, 
however  that  may  be,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  has  been 
repeatedly  said  that  our  land  defences  are  all  nonsense,  and  that 
the  only  thing  we  want  is  a  good  Navy.  Now,  for  one,  I  am 
certainly  in  favour  of  doing  all  wc  can  to  strengthen  the  Na\y. 
The  Navy  is  our  first  line.  The  Navy  must  be  supreme.  The 
Navy  ought  to  be  made  equal  to  any  combination  of  navies  that 
could  be  brought  against  it ;  but  on  the  other  hand  an  Army  in  an 
extended  Empire  like  ours  is  a  necessity.  We  have  during  the  last 
ten  years  constructed  fortified  coaling  stations  as  bases  for  the 
Navy  all  over  the  \\'Orld.  All  these  coaling  stations  require 
garrisons,  and  it  is  no  use  to  say  that  garrisons  could  be  sent  there 
-when  war  breaks  out,  because  it  is  almost  an  impossibility,  as  my 
friend  Captain  James  has  shown.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance, 
therefore,  that  all  these  coaling  stations,  particularly  those  that  are 
near  hostile  places  and  far  away  from  our  own  headquarters,  should 
have  their  war  garrisons  in  time  of  peace,  so  that  in  case  of  war 
breaking  out  at  any  time  suddenly — and  if  it  does  break  out  at 
all  it  is  most  likely  to  be  suddenly — we  shall  have  the  men  on  the 
spot  ready  to  act.  I  am  not  quite  sure  as  to  some  points  referred 
to  by  Captain  James.  He  alluded  to  the  expeditions  to  the  coast 
of  France  as  unsuccessful.  Well,  I  cannot  agree  that  they  were 
altogether  unsuccessful.  These  "summer  expeditions,"  as  they 
were  called,  of  the  fleet  which  always  carried  with  them  large 
bodies  of  troops,  and  landed  them  to  raid  at  various  points  along 
the  channel  coast  of  France,  used  to  do  a  great  deal  of  damage. 
The  troops  landed  and  destroyed  the  docks  of  Cherbourg  and 
St.  Malo,  and  several  other  places,  but  as  they  were  not  prepared 
to  meet  a  large  force  they  re-embarked  and  came  home  again. 
But,  however,  that  may  be,  I  am  sure  we  are  very  much  indebted 
to  Captain  James  for  having  brought  the  military  side  of  the 
question  so  prominently  before  us  to-day. 

Major  Verner,  2nd  Bn.  Rifle  Brigade. — My  Lord,  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen,  I  must  begin  by  saying  that  I  feel  somewhat  nerv^ous 
at  making  any  remarks  on  such  a  competent  lecture  as  Captain 
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James  s,  and  all  the  more  so  because  he  has  covered  so  much 
ground,  and  has  demonstrated  his  case  so  conclusively  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  offer  any  criticisms.  He  represents  a  school 
in  the  Army,  which  of  late  years  has,  I  am  glad  to  say,  been 
growing — that  is  one  that  takes  an  intelligent  interest  in  matters 
naval.  Of  course  this  question  of  the  command  of  the  sea  has 
become  public  property  within  the  last  few  years  owing  to  our 
American  historian,  Captain  Mahan,  having  so  clearly  shown  the 
very  important  benefits  we  have  derived  from  our  supremacy  at 
sea.  But  I  think  that  those  who  have  read  Captain  Mahan's  books 
would  do  well  if  they  were  also  to  read  Captain  James's  lecture 
when  it  is  printed,  for  it  would  give  them,  perhaps,  a  sounder  idea 
of  the  relative  duties  of  the  British  Army  and  Navy  in  the  defence 
of  the  Empire ;  also,  because  some  people  consider  that  Captain 
Mahan  rather  put  all  his  eggs  into  one  basket,  and  declared  for  the 
Navy  alone.  Colonel  Kirkwood,  speaking  about  the  Mediterranean, 
mentioned  Bizerta.  I  have  always  viewed  the  occupation  of  Bizerta 
as  one  of  those  things  which,  if  it  had  happened  a  hundred  years 
ago,  would  have  been  looked  upon  as  tantamount  to  a  declaration 
of  war  against  us,  because  it  affords  France  a  very  secure  position 
on  the  Mediterranean,  and  would  render  her  almost  predominant 
there  in  case  of  war.  As  regards  sending  reinforcements  to  our 
stations  in  the  Mediterranean  before  hostilities  had  commenced,  I 
am  afraid  that  if  we  were  to  do  so  it  would  precipitate  war ; 
whereas  to  attempt  it  afterwards,  as  Captain  James  has  told  us, 
would  be  to  incur  grave  risks.  In  any  question  of  the  defence  of 
the  Empire,  surely  the  means  for  suppressing  a  possible  invasion 
is  the  most  important  of  all,  and  for  the  reason  that  an  invasion  is 
the  most  deadly  blow  that  could  be  given  us.  I  do  not  think  that 
many  people  realise  sufficiently  nowadays  the  wonderful  facilities 
that  exist  for  an  invasion,  owing,  of  course,  to  steam,  and  the 
favourable  conditions  it  offers  an  invader,  and  that  with  its  aid  a 
large  force  could  be  very  rapidly  assembled  and  landed  at  certain 
parts  of  our  coast-line.  There  is  a  school  at  the  present  day  who 
lay  down  that  if  this  invader  does  come,  owing  to  our  fleets  being 
temporarily  worsted,  we  should  dig  ourselves  into  the  Downs  at 
Box  Hill  and  Guildford,  and  fight  them  there.  I  believe,  however, 
that  we  ought  to  make  certain  defensive  preparations,  not  huge  and 
costly  ones  like  the  Spithead  Forts,  but  adequate  preparations  at 
certain  points  where  landings  are  probable.  Recollect  that  it  is 
only  possible  to  land  a  big  army  at  a  few  points  on  our  coast  In 
the  south  of  England  there  are  two  or  three  dangerous  places, 
which  ought  to  be  thus  guarded,  and,  besides  guarding  them,  we 
ought  to  so  organise  our  land-forces  as  to  be  able  to  harass  and 
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annoy  the  enemy  from  the  moment  he  attempts  to  land,  until  we 
fight  the  decisive  big  battle,  perhaps,  a  day's  march  inland.  I 
think  the  idea  of  giving  the  enemy  an  opportunity  of  landing 
quietly  and  getting  over  his  sea-sickness  comfortably,  and  con- 
centrating 100,000  men,  at  leisure,  to  march  upon  London,  is 
almost  suicidal.  Unless  we  take  this  matter  more  into  considera- 
tion, I  mean  the  point  of  the  vastly  increased  possibilities  of  an 
invasion,  and  act  upon  it  in  the  way  of  having  a  better  organisation, 
and  an  adequate  force  ready,  as  so  ably  advocated  by  the  lecturer, 
I  fear  the  future  prospects  of  this  world-wide  Empire  of  ours  are 
distinctly  less  rosy  than  Captain  James  has  represented  them  on 
that  coloured  map  of  his. 

Captain  Connor,  A.M.S. — My  Lord,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 
I  was  a  listener,  last  year,  to  Captain  James,  who  delivered  a 
lecture  upon  the  subject  which  he  has  spoken  on  here  this  evening, 
and  I  must  say  I  do  not  admire  entirely  his  assertion  that  it  is 
absolutely  unnecessary  to  have  a  naval  supremacy.  I  think  that  in 
the  great  wars  of  18 14  it  will  be  observed  that  our  Army  was 
liberated  by  having  the  sea  open  to  us,  and  we  were,  in  con- 
sequence, enabled  to  send  them  to  North  America  to  engage  in  the 
war  of  1 8 14,  and  enabled  to  gain  the  great  battle  of  Lundy's  Land 
under  General  Drummond,  and  thus  saved  Canada  to  the  Empire, 
owing  to  our  supremacy  at  sea.  There  is  another  point  I  have  not 
seen  alluded  to  in  any  English  paper  within  the  last  year,  and 
which  I  think  of  great  importance.  Russia,  for  the  last  few  years, 
has  been  studying  the  question  of  opening  up  Siberia.  Now  the 
natural  resources  of  Russia  are  so  great,  that,  unless  people  are  well 
acquainted  with  the  literature  of  the  country,  they  have  no  idea  of 
what  she  is  able  to  fall  back  upon.  If,  by  that  means,  she  opened 
up  a  great  port  at  the  mouth  of  the  Obi,  and  had  the  whole  of  the 
North  Sea  open  to  her,  either  upon  the  Chinese  side  or  the 
European  side,  it  would  require  an  immense  force  to  overcome  her. 
and  she  could  by  that  means  throw  down  her  troops  on  the 
northern  part  of  our  country.  Well,  at  the  same  time,  Sweden, 
within  these  last  twelve  months,  has  constructed  a  railway  which 
goes  simply  round  the  whole  coast  Now  let  us  consider  that 
Russia  seizes  the  North  Cape,  and  she  has  then  got  the  inside 
place  in  the  Baltic,  and  the  outside  place  on  the  North  Sea.* 


•  NouvEAU  Port  Russe  sur  l*Oc^n  Glacial. 

Tous  les  efforts  que  tente  la  Russie  pour  accrottre  ses  homes  soit  sur  terre  soit  sur  mer 
ne  sauraient  laisser  Jes  autres  puissances  indifferentes.  La  creation,  mise  k  T^tude  par 
Tamiraute  russe,  d'un  grand  port  de  guerre  sur  TOcean  Glacia],  marque  une  date  im- 
portante  dans  le  plan  de  grands  travaux,  poursuivi  periodiquement  par  le  Gouvemement 
de  Saint-Petersbourg.    La  cote  de  la  Laponie  russe  oii  la  marine  imperiale  a  le  projei 
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These  are  points  of  some  interest,  and  what  I  thought  would  be 
interesting  to  you,  as  no  one  else  has  made  any  reference  to  them. 
I  will  not,  my  Lord,  trouble  you  by  making  any  further  remarks  on 
the  question. 

LiEUT.-COLONEL  JOHNSTONE,  ist  Bn.  Oxford  L.L— My  Lord^ 


d'etablir  un  grand  arsenal  a  une  importance  mililaire  et  economique  qui  a  ete  jusqu'ici 
meconnne  par  les  Rosses  cux-m6mes.  Depuis  rembouchure  dc  la  Mer  Blanche  jusqu'i. 
la  fronti^re  norvegienne,  la  cote  de  la  Laponie  russe,  ou  presqutle  de  Kola— cette  region 
porte  indistinctement  ces  deux  noms— est  toujours  libre  de  glace.  Hiver  comme  ete, 
elle  rcste  ouverte  ^  la  navigation.  C'est  la  seule  partie  du  littoral  de  Timmense  empire 
des  Tsars  qui  jouisse  de  cet  avantage.  Comme  on  le  sait,  les  ports  de  la  Baltique  sont 
chaque  hiver  bloqufe  pendant  plusicurs  mois  par  les  glaces,  ceux  de  la  Mer  Noire  sont 
egalement  souvent  fermes  par  de  petites  banquises  et  de  plus  soumis  i  la  servitude  du 
Bosphore.  Sur  la  c6te  de  la  Laponie  russe  aucun  de  ces  inconvenients  ^  craindre. 
Jamais  ancnne  banquise  ne  se  forme  sur  ce  littoral,  et  pour  se  diriger  vers  nUmporte  quel 
pomt  du  globe,  les  navires  ne  sont  point  g6nes  dans  leurs  mouvements  par  des  restrictions 
imposecs  par  des  traites.  La  grande  mer  s'ouvre  devant  eux  !  Ce  n*est  pas  tout.  Cette 
cote  ignor^,  presque  inconnue,  pr^nte  d'autres  avantages  non  moins  precieux.  Partout 
elle  est  coupee  de  profondes  baies,  absolument  abrit^  des  tempetes  et  d'une  surprise  de 
I'ennemi,  dans  lesquellcs  des  flottes  enti^res  pourraient  evoluer  k  Taise.  A  Tentree  du 
Ijord  de  Kola  se  trouve  pr^cisement  la  baie  signalee  par  le  correspondent  du  Matin  et  que 
I'amiraute  russe  doit  ^tudier  prochainement.  A  quelques  kilometres  dela,  s'en  trouve 
une  seconde  non  moins  bien  situ^  au  double  point  de  vue  militaire  et  maritime  et  connue 
Jious  le  nom  de  Port  Wladimir.  En  1885  le  Grand-due  Wladimir  au  cours  d'un  voyage 
en  Laponie  reconnut  la  situation  strat^que  de  cette  baie  et  s'employa  \  y  decider 
Tetablissement  d'un  port  de  guerre.  Du  reste,  tout  le  long  de  la  c6te  de  la  Laponie  russe 
la  marine  imperiale  n'aurait  que  I'embarras  du  choix  pour  trouver  I'emplacement  d'un 
arsenal  maritime.  Et  voyez  les  avantages  de  cette  creation  !  Supposez  une  guerre 
liclalant  au  prin temps :  les  ports  russes  de  la  Baltique  sont  encore  bloques  par  les  glaces ; 
au  contraire  la  flotte  russe  de  I'Oc^n  Glacial  est  libre  de  ses  mouvements  et,  en  quatre 
jours  de  marche,  pent  d^boucher  dans  la  Mer  du  Nord  pour  se  joindre  k  notre  escadre. 
Cette  flotte  russe  est-elle  composee  seulement  de  quelques  bdtiments  et  craint-elle  une 
rencontre  avec  des  forces  ennemies  superieures  ?  Elle  n'a  aucun  combat  desavantageux, 
aucune  surprise  k  craindre  ;  elle  fait  route  au  sud  en  suivant  les  eaux  neutres  de  I'archipel 
norv^en  et  en  sort  ensuite  oil  bon  lui  semble.  La  creation  d'un  arsenal  maritime  russe 
«ir  la  c6te  de  I'Ocean  Glacial,  c'est  la  suprematie  de  la  Russie  etablie  du  coup  dans  tout 
Ic  nord  de  PEurope  ou  son  pavilion  de  guerre  ne  paratt  que  rarement.  D'autres  avantages 
s  attachent  encore  k  cette  fondation.  I.a  c6te  de  la  Laponie  russe  est  le  siege  de  p^cheries 
de  monies  qui  jusqu'ici  n'ont  point  atteint  I'importance  economique  qu'elles  devraient 
avoir.  Encourag^  cette  Industrie  prendrait  rapidement  de  grands  developpements. 
Chaque  annee  au  printemps,  arrivent  le  long  de  cette  cote  des  bancs  ^pais  de  monies ; 
faute  de  bras,  on  n'en  prend  jusqu'ici  qu'une  petite  quantite  ;  mais  en  quelques  ann^es  le 
Oouvemement  Imperial  pourrait  facilement  creer  un  centre  de  pScheries  presqu*aussi 
important  que  Terre  Neuve.  Ce  serait  une  source  imporlante  de  revenus  pour  I'Empire, 
et  k  la  dure  ^cole  de  la  peche  se  formeraient  de  vigoureux  matelots  qui  seraient  de  precieuses 
recrucs  pour  les  ^uipages  de  la  flotte.  D*autre  part  derriiie  la  c6te  s'^tendent  d'immenses 
forcts  vierges  de  pines  et  de  sapins  qui  foumiraient  d'excellent  bois  et  des  quantites 
cnonnes  de  goudron.  Enfin  il  serait  facile  de  relier  par  un  chemin  de  fer  la  c6te  eloignee 
de  rOcean  Glacial  au  centre  de  Russie,  une  voie  ferree  allant  dej^  d'Uleoborg  dans  la 
Kinlande  septentrionale.  Delit,  k  la  c6te  de  I'Ocean  Glacial,  il  serait  facile  de  la  pousser. 
Tout  le  pays  n'est  qu'une  immense  plaine ;  par  consequent  aucun  travail  d'art  et  ce  chemin 
dc  fer  permettrait  de  mettre  en  valeur  d'immenses  terres  vierges.  Ce  chemin  de  fer 
acheve  et  mi  arsenal  maritime  ctabli  sur  la  c6te  de  I'Oc^  Glacial,  la  Russie  aurait  une 
nouvelle  fen^tre  ouverte  sur  I'Europe  et  une  large,  suivant  I'expression  de  Pierre  le  Grand 
a-propos  de  la  fondation  de  Saint- P^tersbourg. 
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Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  the  only  remarks  I  have  to  make,  you  will 
perhaps  think  of  rather  a  disheartening  nature,  that  is  if  we  are  to 
regard  the  requirements  that  Captain  James  has  laid  down  as 
essential  to  the  efficient  defence  of  the  Empire.  I  do  not,  I  may 
say,  intend  to  criticise  them  in  the  least,  and  I  will  not  do  so. 
There  is  no  doubt,  I  think  we  are  all  agreed,  that  the  British 
Empire  is  very  well  able  to  afford  these  defences,  but  the  question 
is  shall  we  get  them  }  And,  if  we  cannot  get  them  all,  what  shall 
we  get,  and  what  should  be  the  first  thing  Now  I  submit  for 
consideration,  that — although  with  every  word  Captain  James  says 
about  the  necessity  of  both  the  Navy  and  the  Army  being  efficient, 
and  capable  of  offence  as  well  as  defence,  for  the  one  cannot  obtain 
without  the  other — I  submit  that  the  first  line  is  still  the  Navy,  and 
that  when  the  first  rapid  mobilisation  takes  place  an  efficient 
condition  of  the  Navy  to  be  able  to  meet  any  combination  against 
it  is  the  first  thing.  Of  course  nobody  will  deny  this  ;  but  I  think 
a  great  many  people  will  agree  with  me  when  I  say  that  if  we  went 
to  our  politicians  or  statesmen  on  either  side  of  the  great  political 
parties,  they  would  all  say  the  same  thing  :  "You  ask  an  impossible 
programme."  Well,  then,  which  shall  we  have  first?  I  submit 
again  for  consideration,  that  a  small  offensive  force,  on  the  first 
landing  of  the  troops  of  the  enemy,  could  be  rapidly  conveyed,  and 
that  good  arrangements  should  be  made  to  convey  it  to  the  points 
of  landing,  so  that  it  could  attack  at  once,  before  the  enemy  had 
got  a  thorough  or  effective  hold  on  the  coast,  instead  of — as  Major 
Vemer  said — "  making  holes  in  the  Guildford  and  Dorking  Hills," 
and  standing  in  a  defensive  position  there. 

Captain  James,  in  reply,  said  : — My  Lord,  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men, I  do  not  know  that  there  is  very  much  for  me  to  say  in  reply 
to  the  various  speakers,  because  I  am  in  this  fortunate  position 
that  they  have  all  practically  agreed  with  me.  I  should  like,  in 
support  of  what  Colonel  Kirkwood  said  with  regard  to  Portsmouth, 
to  point  out  that,  in  the  French  opinion,  it  is  the  most  efficient  port 
of  its  kind  in  existence  ;  and  that,  I  think,  is  due  to  this  fact,  not 
only  is  it  very  strongly  fortified,  but  it  is  of  an  estuarial  character. 
In  these  days  of  long-range  guns,  a  harbour  which  is  a  mere  hole 
in  the  side  of  a  coast  is  of  very  little  value  at  all  in  face  of  a 
bombardment,  and  in  order  to  be  safe  it  must  be  up  an  estuary  or 
situated  like  Portsmouth.  I  did  omit  Bizerta,  although  I  have  it 
marked  on  the  map  ;  but,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  becoming 
what  Napoleon  L  described  Antwerp  as  being — **  a  pistol  at  the 
head  of  England."  I  would  also  draw  your  attention  to  the  coast 
opposite  Perim,  with  regard  to  which  you  will  see  every  now  and 
then  in  those  French  journals  which  occupy  their  time  in  abusing 
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England,  that  it  should  be  strongly  fortified  and  made  a  reply  to 
Aden.  Referring  to  what  my  friend  Colonel  Vetch  said  about  the 
expedition  against  France  being  successful.  Some  of  them  were 
successful  chiefly  from  the  naval  point  of  view  ;  I  do  not  think  the 
Army  had  much  to  do  with  them.  It  is  true  we  burned  Cherbourg 
at  a  second  attempt,  but  then  when  we  landed  the  French  had  fled 
and  abandoned  the  town,  and  the  Army  had  nothing  to  do ;  but 
we  were  beaten  at  St.  Malo,  and  our  attack  at  Rochefort  was  a 
failure.  Captain  Mahan  is  generally  quoted  by  the  extreme  naval 
school  as  being  on  their  side.  That  is  not  the  case.  Captain 
Mahan  during  his  visit  to  England,  in  reply  to  a  suggestion  from 
J^rd  Roberts,  perfectly  admitted  the  necessity  to  England  of  an 
army,  and  Captain  Mahan  is  a  man  who  knows  what  he  is  talking 
about  The  gentleman  who  spoke  from  the  end  of  the  hall,  whose 
name  I  do  not  know,  and  who  alluded  to  our  expedition  to 
America  in  18 12,  was,  I  presume,  thinking  of  18 14.  Personally,  I 
would  not  put  that  campaign  forward  as  a  good  example  of  what 
the  British  Army  could  do.*  With  regard  to  what  Colonel 
Johnstone  mentioned,  I  should  like  to  say  I  do  not  practically 
differ  with  him.  I  am  only  asking  for  this.  We  have  a  sort  of 
heterogeneous  collection  of  atoms  which  we  call  an  army  and 
reserve  forces.  Let  us  organise  them  properly.  If  we  do  that  we 
have  almost  what  I  asked  for.  I  am  personally  of  opinion  that  for 
the  sum  spent  annually  on  the  Army  we  can  get  better  money's 
worth.  We  may  or  may  not ;  that  is  a  point  on  which  we  may  all 
have  our  own  opinions.  But  I  believe  if  we  organise  properly  at 
the  present  expense  we  should  get  an  Army  not  far  from  what  we 
require.  In  conclusion,  I  can  only  say  that  I  am  extremely  obliged 
to  you  for  your  attention.  I  know  the  subject  I  have  attempted 
to  deal  with  this  afternoon  is  one  really  too  big  for  any  one  lecture  ; 
but  what  I  have  said  to-day,  and  what  I  have  always  tried  to  do,  is 
not  to  attempt  to  teach  the  people  the  intricacies  of  the  situation, 
but  merely  to  put  before  them  the  broad  outlines  on  which 
organisation  must  be  built.  To  do  this  we  must  grasp  certain  facts, 
and  one  of  these  facts  I  hold  indubitably  to  be,  that  without  an 
Army  the  British  Empire  cannot  be  maintained.  There  are  those 
who  maintain  the  opposite,  and  of  course  it  is  perfectly  permissible 
for  them  to  do  so  ;  but  I  say  this  without  fear  of  any  contradiction 


•  Captain  Connor  spoke  irom  the  back  of  the  hall ;  and  I  did  not  hear  distinctly 
what  he  said  in  his  remarks,  beyond  the  fact  that  he  talked  about  1812  when  obviously 
1814  T^VLst  have  been  meant.  How  he  could  have  listened  to  my  lecture  and  then  made 
the  statement  that  I  asserted  it  was  **  absolutely  unnecessary  to  have  a  naval  supremacy  " 
I  do  not  understand ;  nor  can  I  believe  that  anyone  who  heard  the  present  lecture,  or 
the  one  1  gave  last  year,  could  labour  for  one  moment  under  any  such  delusion. 
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whatever,  that  they  are  flying  in  the  face  of  the  history  of  all 
nations  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe  since  nations  have 
existed  in  any  concrete  form. 

Lord  Wolseley. — Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  do  not  intend  to 
add  much  to  this  discussion.  I  wish  that  more  officers  had  spoken 
on  the  various  topics  that  have  been  brought  before  us,  because 
they  have  been  so  numerous  that  I  thought  as  there  are  so  many 
officers  here  that  they  would  take  up  their  own  special  subject,  and 
give  us  their  views  upon  it  I  feel  myself  that  in  attempting  to  say 
anything  upon  the  lecture,  as  the  lecturer  has  told  us  this  moment, 
would  requre  almost  a  volume,  and  to  deal  efficiently  with  this 
subject,  or  even  to  reply  fully  to  what  he  has  said,  would  require 
not  one  volume  but  many.  Irf  the  course  of  the  lecture,  which  has 
been  to  me  a  most  interesting  one,  there  are  one  or  two  points  on 
which,  naturally,  of  course,  we  do  not  all  ag^ee,  and  there  are  one 
or  two  topics  in  respect  of  which  I  do  not  go  as  far  exactly  as  the 
lecturer  does  ;  but  as  for  the  lecture,  in  which  we  have  all  taken  so 
much  interest,  it  may  seem  hypercritical  to  criticise  anything  he 
has  said.  The  only  point  that  he  brought  before  us,  and  which  I 
do  not  agree  with  is,  that  he  stated  in  the  early  part  of  his  lecture 
that  the  loss  of  sea-power,  of  the  supremacy  of  the  sea,  would  mean 
starvation  to  England.  Now,  that  is  a  point  that  was  made  a  great 
number  of  years  ago — several  years  ago — by  the  naval  party  who 
are  always  moving  and  bringing  forward  various  topics  to  turn 
public  attention  to  the  Navy  in  order  to  get  a  larger  sum  annually 
for  expenditure  upon  it.  Perhaps  that  is  a  very  righteous  idea  ; 
it  is  a  very  righteous  object.  But,  I  believe  myself  that  the  pro- 
position that  was  put  forward,  and  which  has  been  referred  to  by 
the  lecturer  to-day,  viz.,  that  if  we  lost  command  of  the  sea  we 
should  be  starved  in  England,  is  entirely  erroneous.  It  is  a  point 
that  has  been  very  carefully  gone  into,  first  of  all  by  statisticians 
who  have  proved,  I  think,  that  during  four  months  in  each  year  we 
have  got  eight  months'  supply  of  provisions  always  on  hand,  and 
that  the  lowest  quantity  we  ever  fall  to  is  four  months*  supply,  and 
that  only  for  two  months  in  the  year.  Then,  even  apart  from  that 
fact,  we  could  not  be  starved  out  for  a  considerable  number  of 
months.  I  believe  myself  that  the  recent  experience  we  have  gone 
through  during  our  naval  manoeuvres  has  proved  that  an  efficient 
blockade  of  our  coasts  so  as  to  cut  us  off  either  from  Russia  or 
America,  would  be  absolutely  impossible.  During  several  of  these 
naval  operations  to  which  I  have  referred,  the  Navy  endeavoured 
to  blockade  one  port,  and  this  proved  to  be  unsuccessful.  The 
ships  have  gone  in  at  night  and  gone  out  at  night ;  and,  I  don't 
believe  for  one  moment,  that  if  to-morrow  we  were  at  war  with  a 
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continental  power,  it  would  be  able  to  drive  our  Navy  off  the  sea, 
I  believe  you  could  get  clever  and  able  men  who  man  and  com- 
mand ships  in  America,  to  bring  in  food  supplies  to  our  ports — to 
several  ports  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
that  could  not  be  blockaded.  That  is  the  only  point  that  has  been 
brought  forward  by  the  lecturer  to  which  I  will  take  exception. 
With  the  main  lines  upon  which  he  has  argued  I  entirely  agree. 
My  views  are  with  his.  He  has  referred  to  a  school  which  is  of 
recent  creation  in  England,  and  the  officers  who  have  spoken  have 
also  done  so.  This  new  school  says  that  we  in  England  really 
only  require  a  strong  Navy  for  the  protection  not  only  of  our  own 
country  from  invasion,  but  also  for  the  protection  of  our  wide  and 
extending  Empire  all  over  the  world.  I  believe  that  to  be  not 
only  a  very  foolish  idea,  but  I  believe  it  to  be  a  dangerous  one. 
I  entirely  believe  what  the  lecturer  has  told  us  that  if  we  wish  to  be 
a  strong  power  we  must  have  a  strong  second  line.  And  I  think,  that 
in  these  days,  with  the  experience  we  have  had  of  the  number  of 
accidents  that  occur  to  the  fleets,  and  so  on,  I  think  to  depend  entirely 
for  the  defence  of  England  on  the  first  line,  that  is  upon  our  ships  of 
war,  would  be  a  foolish  and  suicidal  policy.  I  think  that  the  old  im- 
pression of  having  two  strings  to  your  bow  is  an  absolutely  true  one 
when  it  is  applied  to  the  defence  of  a  country  ;  and  to  depend  upon 
such  a  fickle  thing  as  the  sea  entirely  for  your  defence  of  England, 
is  a  very  unwise  thing  indeed.  I  am  very  glad  to  see  that  the 
recent  operations  which  have  been  taking  place  in  the  Gulf  of 
Pechili  and  the  Yellow  Sea  between  the  Japanese  and  the  Chinese, 
will  go  a  very  great  way  to  give  us  most  satisfactory  information, 
and  teach  us  the  most  useful  lessons  upon  this  very  important 
subject.  Now,  what  was  the  condition  of  things  that  existed 
before  the  Japanese  declared  war  with  China }  It  is  a  curious 
thing  to  study  this  point,  and  it  is  one  that  I  do  not  think  has 
hitherto  been  brought  before  the  people  of  England  as  it  ought  to 
be.  Before  war  was  declared  China  possessed,  and  was  recognised 
as  possessing,  a  finer  fleet  than  the  fleet  of  Japan.  There  were 
many  reasons  ;  there  were  many  causes  for  this  fact.  First  of  all, 
the  Chinese  from  time  immemorial  had  been  very  fine  sailors. 
Even  as  long  ago  as  i860,  when  we  had  war  there,  it  was  a 
curious  thing  to  see  then  how  the  Chinese  shores  were  guarded  by 
junks — frail-looking  affairs  according  to  our  notions — and  to  see 
these  often  beating  against  a  very  strong  wind,  and  holding  their 
own  in  the  way  they  did,  was  a  curious  thing.  Well,  as  I  have  said, 
from  time  immemorial  the  Chinese  have  been  celebrated  as  good 
ship-builders,  and  the  very  best  seamen.  Now  what,  on  the  other 
hand,  do  we  find  in  Japan  ?    In  the  same  period  to  which  I  refer,  I 
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had  the  advantage  of  visiting  Japan,  and  I  found  that  the  laws  ex- 
isting there  in  those  days,  before  the  great  revolution  which  civilised 
Japan  took  place,  the  laws  prevented  the  Japanese  from  building  ships 
of  a  nature  that  could  go  to  sea  at  all.  They  were  compelled  to 
build  their  junks  with  open  stems  ;  and,  it  was  a  decidedly  accepted 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  rulers  of  Japan,  that  they  would  not  allow 
their  people  to  communicate  with  foreign  countries,  and  in  order  to 
prevent  them  from  doing  so  they  would  not  allow  them  to  build 
vessels  to  go  across  that  short  distance  that  divided  them  from 
Corea.  And  therefore  it  is  that  the  Japanese  have  always  been 
poor  sailors.  Now  that  was  the  condition  of  things.  The  Chinese 
had  the  superiority  of  a  fleet.  Their  fleet  was  more  numerous  than 
the  Japanese  fleet  They  had  a  larger  tonnage,  and  some  of  their 
vessels  were  finer  men-of-war  than  nowadays  possessed  by  Japan. 
They  were  manned  by  a  race  that  I  certainly  believe  that  any  one 
who  knows  anything  about  them  will  say  is  certainly  not  inferior  to 
the  Japanese  in  any  way  whatever,  but  indubitably  they  were 
better,  and  had  been  better  sailors  from  time  immemorial  than  the 
Japanese.  The  Japanese,  however,  have  created  a  fleet  in  modem 
times  since  that  revolution  to  which  I  have  referred.  That  fleet 
was  designed  by  men  who  had  been  largely  educated  in  our  own 
fleet,  and  who  knew  a  great  deal  about  the  work  they  had  to  do. 
The  sailors  were  the  ordinary  Japanese  boatmen  that  you  will  find 
in  the  seaports  that  line  their  coasts.  Well,  the  Japanese  were  a 
very  wise  people.  For  years  and  years  past  they  have  been  pre- 
paring for  this  war.  They  recognise  the  fact,  I  suppose,  that 
although  not  superior  in  numbers  they  might  be  superior  in  oi^ani- 
sation.  They  were  wise  enough  to  provide  themselves  with  a 
second  line,  and  they  went  in,  not  only  for  the  construction  of  an 
efficient  fleet,  but  also  for  the  constmction  of  an  efficient  army, 
whereas  China  depended  entirely  for  its  defence  upon  its  navy.  It 
absolutely  disregarded  its  army.  The  army  of  China  when  this 
war  broke  out  was  a  farce.  It  was  absolutely  a  collection  of  men, 
many  of  them  still  carrying  flags  and  umbrellas,  to  protect  them 
from  the  sun.  But  they  had  no  organisation  as  an  army :  they 
were  incapable  of  moving  as  an  army,  and  they  did  not  know  the 
first  rudiments  of  military  art  I  shall  not  go  into  any  detailed 
account  of  the  reasons  of  this.  I  could  not  do  so,  because  any  one 
who  knows  China  knows  that  the  soldiers  profession  is  despised 
there  ;  and  until  that  idea  is  got  rid  of  you  can  never  have  an 
army  in  China.  I  merely  refer  to  the  broad  fact  that,  at  the 
beginning  of  this  war,  China  possessed  a  stronger  fleet  than  Japan, 
but  she  had  no  army  practically.  Japan,  on  the  other  hand,  although 
not  having  a  better  fleet  than  China,  had  also  a  most  powerful 
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army.  What  has  been  the  result  ?  I  cannot  help  thinking,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  that  on  many  occasions  during  the  last  three  or 
four  months  China  has  woefully  rued  the  fact  that  she  concurred  in 
the  representations  that  have  been  put  forward  by  that  school  to 
which  reference  has  been  made  to-day — that  school  which  would 
have  us  to  believe  that  we  ought  to  depend  entirely  and  exclusively 
upon  the  first  line  of  defence — our  Navy.  There  is  no  one  in  England 
or  this  country  who  is  more  anxious  to  see  our  Navy  supreme  upon 
the  sea  than  I  am.  There  is  no  one  who  to-morrow  would  vote 
more  money  from  Parliament,  if  I  had  the  power  to  vote,  for  the 
maintenance  of  our  Navy,  than  I  would.  Our  Navy  I  do  not  think 
is  as  strong  as  it  ought  to  be.  I  have  said  so  on  many  and  many 
an  occasion  in  private  and  also  in  public.  And  I  believe  myself 
that  a  considerable  addition  to  our  Navy  is  indispensable  if  we  are 
to  hold  the  same  great  position  that  we  held  before  ;  but  at  the 
same  time,  I  believe,  that  the  school  that  would  impress  upon  the 
people  of  England  that  whilst  it  is  necessary  to  do  that  which  we 
recognise  as  absolutely  necessary,  and  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  have 
an  Army  either  for  offensive  or  defensive  purposes,  is  not  only  an 
unwise  one,  but  it  is  a  wicked  one.  These  are  the  remarks  I 
intended  to  make.  I  think  if  we  should  come  to  war  you  will 
realise  the  truth  of  the  conclusions  that  have  been  arrived  at  by  the 
very  able  arguments  adduced  by  the  lecturer  in  the  course  of  the 
lecture  which  he  has  been  good  enough  to  deliver  before  us. 
Ladies  and  gentlemen,  in  your  name  and  in  my  own,  I  beg  to 
thank  Captain  James  for  coming  here  to  give  us  this  lecture.  I 
hope  that  he  will  again  come  here  at  some  future  time  and  give  us 
the  benefit  of  his  views  on  this  subject,  perhaps  again,  as  he  has 
done  this  evening. 
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A  Memorandum  by  Sir  Charles  Napier. 


Sir  Charles  Napier's  conquest  of  Scinde  excited  the  Duke  of* 
Wellington's  admiration  as  being  carried  out  by  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  military  feats  "  he  had  ever  read  or  heard  of."  That  feat 
depended  on  the  movements  of  troops  with  extraordinary  rapidity 
across  a  difficult  desert  by  means  of  a  Camel  Corps.  It  would 
scarcely  be  possible,  therefore,  to  exaggerate  the  interest  of  getting 
exact  details  of  the  mode  in  which  this  Camel  Corps  expedition 
was  conducted.  We  have  often  tried  to  obtain  them,  but  have  not 
known  where  to  find  them.  Now  it  so  happens  that  the  officer 
whom  Sir  Charles  Napier  placed  in  chaise  of  his  Camel  Corps, 
whom  he  in  fact  selected  for  the  purpose  regardless  of  all  seniority, 
was  a  Lieut  N.  FitzGerald.  His  nephew,  Mr.  Lucius  FitzGerald, 
in  looking  over  his  uncle's  papers  has  recently  found  the  two  papers 
which  we  now  publish.  The  first  is  a  memorandum  by  Sir  Charles 
Napier  himself  on  the  management  of  a  Camel  Corps,  written  for 
the  purposes  of  the  campaign.  The  second  is  FitzGerald's  own 
paper  giving  his  own  experience  of  the  working  of  the  corps  under 
Sir  Charles  Napier's  direction.  To  these  Mr.  Lucius  FitzGerald 
has  added  some  notes  taken  from  the  letters  and  papers  of  his 
uncle,  tracing  the  history  of  the  Camel  Corps,  its  various  employ- 
ments, and  the  circumstances  of  its  being  disbanded.  We  think 
that  all  will  be  read  with  interest,  and,  considering  the  success 
which  attended  this  particular  operation,  with  a  Camel  Corps  under 
such  a  soldier  as  Sir  Charles  Napier,  that  the  methods  and 
experiences  gained  in  this  campaign  will  be  valuable  data  for 
comparison  with  the  more  recent  use  of  a  similar  force. 
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Memorandum  for  the  instruction  and  guidance  of  the  Commandant 
of  t/te  Scinde  Camel  Corps,  by  His  Excellency  General  Sir 
Charles  Napier,  G.CB.,  Commander-in-Cliief  of  India^  dated 
22nd  of  October,  1849. 

Memorandum. 

I.  In  1843  I  had  to  make  an  inroad  on  the  territory  of  the  Ameers 
of  Scinde  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  against  the  Fort  of 
Emaunghur,  situated  far  in  the  "  great  sandy  desert." 

2.  I  felt  all  the  danger  of  this  expedition,  and  that  I  could  only 
meet  that  danger  by  having  the  means  of  enabling  my  soldiers  to 
make  very  long  marches  in  case  of  need,  and  by  saving  them  from 
that  violent  perspiration  which  would  increase  the  demand  for 
water,  without  which  men  cannot  live,  and  I  knew  how  scarce  water 
would  be  and  that  long  marches  on  foot  would  cause  the  men  to 
sweat  so  violently,  and  for  so  many  hours,  that  our  carried  water 
would  be  exhausted  before  half  the  march  was  over,  and  the 
fainting  men  would  fall  so  fast  that  they  could  neither  be  carried 
nor  saved  except  by  halting  my  whole  force,  which  would  evi- 
dently make  matters  worse  and  probably  cause  a  failure,  if  not 
destruction. 

3.  I  also  was  convinced  that  with  all  my  care  I  might  have  sick, 
and  certainly  should  have  tired  men,  and  in  a  desert  containing 
human  enemies  as  well  as  its  own  horrors  I  must  contrive  to  carry 
diese  men. 

4.  Those  means  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  best  met  (and  to 
leave  nothing  to  fortune  that  foresight  could  provide  for)  by 
mounting  every  man.  Thus  my  danger  would  diminish,  all  could 
cany  water,  all  could  be  cool  and  have  their  comforts,  the  sick 
would  be  carried,  the  well  would  not  suffer  fatigue,  and  forced 
marches  could  be  made  if  necessary  without  exhaustion,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  longest  the  men  would  be  ready  to  fight  and  fresh. 

5.  The  camel  was  of  course  the  animal  for  the  desert,  and  a 
scarcity  of  water,  so  I  took  all  the  camels  of  the  force  and  mounted 
three  hundred  men  of  the  22nd  Regiment  With  these  and  a  few 
of  the  Scinde  Horse  I  entered  the  desert  resolved  that  no  diflSculty 
should  arrest  my  progress,  nor  any  danger  drive  me  back.  I  found, 
however,  that  the  men,  myself  amongst  the  number,  suffered  much 
from  the  hard  saddles  we  rode  upon,  particularly  the  soldiers,  who 
were  two  on  each  camel,  and  the  men  behind  were  especially  galled  ; 
we  made  up,  as  well  as  our  means  afforded,  by  clothes,  great-coats, 
etc.,  after  seats. 

6.  The  plan  perfectly  succeeded,  we  had  no  tired  men,  we 
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carried  abundance  of  water,  we  made  long  marches  through  deep, 
heavy  sand,  fourteen  camels  drew  each  gun,  relieved  from  time  to 
time  by  fourteen  more,  and  at  times  by  the  soldiers,  we  destroyed 
Fort  Emaunghur  and  returned  safely  to  where  I  left  my  camp  and 
the  main  body. 

7.  Upon  this  inroad  hinged  the  conquest  of  Scinde ;  had  I  not 
destroyed  the  vast  magazines  of  powder  there  the  troops  of  the 
Ameers  would,  after  the  two  general  actions,  have  rallied  at 
Emaunghur  and  defended  the  desert,  and  harassed  us  by  sorties  for 
food,  beat  up  our  quarters  in  all  directions,  and  a  guerrilla  war 
would  have  taken  place. 

8.  I  then  saw  the  power  of  a  Camel  Corps  properly  formed,  the 
animals  not  baggage  camels  but  riding  camels  of  a  fine  breed  and 
training,  good  saddles,  and  men  accustomed  to  the  animals  and 
having  them  under  command,  also  armed  and  equipped  for  war  in 
every  way  and  having  an  esprit  de  corps.  Seeing  these  things  I 
formed  one,  and  in  the  Hill  Campaign  I  made  full  and  excellent 
use  of  it,  that  even  amongst  those  rocks  they  twice  did  remarkable 
service ;  once,  as  described,  I  think,  in  my  pamphlet  on  the 
Baggage  Corps  (another  corps  which  I  formed  in  Scinde,  and  which 
is  equally,  if  not  more,  useful),  the  Camel  Corps,  I  may  say,  saved 
the  campaign. 

9.  After  seeing  the  great  advantages  of  this  admirable  Corps 
it  is  no  wonder  that  I  sought  to  preserve  it,  and,  thanks  to  Lord 
Dalhousie,  I  succeeded. 

10.  I  have  now  only  to  draw  its  commander's  attention  to  the 
following  observations : 

11.  The  greatest  point  is  the  health  of  the  animals,  whose 
nature  he  ought  to  study. 

12.  The  completeness  of  his  harness  for  man  and  beast,  and 
his  arms. 

13.  To  see  that  the  men  are  not  allowed  to  beat  the  camels. 
These  beasts  try  men's  patience  (Job  ought  to  have  commanded 
them),  but  ill-usage  must  not  be  permitted. 

14.  They  must  be  drilled  to  march  in  line  in  column,  to  increase 
or  diminish  this  front,  and  one  more  manoeuvre  is  essential ;  when 
the  regiment  dismounts  the  camels  should  at  once  form  in  a  circle 
or  square  so  that  the  men  line  this  living  redoubt  and  defend  it 
The  heads  of  the  camels  inwards,  their  legs  tied,  noses  linked. 
This  redoubt  may  be  defended  by  the  drivers  alone  or  by  both 
soldiers  and  drivers. 

15.  Major  Mitchell  will  find  Captain  FitzGerald's  arrangements 
good,  and  alter  any  of  them  with  caution. 

16.  The  grand  object  of  the  Camel  Corps  is  to  make  long 
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marches  such  as  Infantry  cannot  accomplish  ;  they  reach  an  enemy 
before  he  is  aware  of  his  foe  being  near  him,  and  it  is  a  fact  that 
men  who  have  ridden  far  on  camels  dismount  with*  all  the  muscles 
used  in  walking  fresh  and  untired,  so  that  the  Corps  may  march 
fifty  or  sixty  miles.  The  men  dismounted  are  fresh  and  strong  to 
attack  an  enemy,  the  advantages  of  this  locomotive  power  requires 
no  comment,  and  it  is,  perhaps,  more  useful  in  a  fresh-conquered 
country  than  in  any  other,  as  insurrections  and  resistance  to  civil 
magistrates  may  often  be  apprehended,  and  if  danger  threatens,  the 
Camel  Corps  moves  at  once  and  reinforces  the  endangered  force 
at  once  with  one  thousand  men—  five  hundred  Infantry  and  five 
hundred  drivers — and  being  armed  with  wall  pieces,  also,  it  is  a 
small  movable  column  which  can  make  immense  marches.  The 
Camel  Corps  marches  are  recorded  ;  if  not  I  advise  Major  Mitchell 
to  open  a  record  book. 

17.  In  war  time  this  corps  will  be  useful  to  be  thrown  out  far  in 
front  of  the  army,  so  that  the  movements  of  an  enemy  can  be 
ascertained  long  before  the  armies  come  in  presence  of  each  other, 
and  if  any  enemy  retreated  he  would  be  harassed  by  corps  slowly 
following  him ;  and  the  moment  his  march  was  ended  and  his 
troops  in  bivouac,  the  fresh  men  of  the  Camel  Corps  would  attack. 
Shere  Sing  could  hardly  have  got  away  at  Moultan  had  the  Camel 
Corps  formed  part  of  General  Whish's  force. 

18.  In  accompanying  cavalry  it  is  of  great  power  ;  three  or  four 
regiments  of  cavalry  followed  by  the  Camel  Corps  would  have  a 
reserve  of  one  thousand  infantry,  and  drive  a  far  superior  force  of 
cavalry  before  them.  On  any  emergency,  such  as  any  detachment 
being  in  danger  or  in  want  of  food,  the  Camel  Corps  at  once  carries 
the  provisions  and  forms  the  convoy.  In  time  of  battle  the 
regiment  can  take  its  place,  and  the  camel  drivers  strengthen  the 
baggage  guard.  They  are  so  many  mounted  orderlies  for  the 
baggage  master. 

19.  I  have  no  objection  to  a  camel  file  being  despatched 
occasionally  with  despatches  as  dragoons  are,  but  I  protest  against 
their  being  made  use  of  often  in  this  way  by  "  politicals  "  or  com- 
manders, who  would  quickly  destroy  the  regiment.  The  regiment 
should  be  nursed  not  hacked  about,  if  it  be  it  will  lose  all  value, 
all  esprit  de  corps,  all  daring  as  a  corps,  and  all  use  too.  It  would 
be  a  mere  police  corps,  assuredly  very  useful  as  such ;  but  then 
two  ought  to  be  formed,  one  always  together  for  drill,  while  the 
other  was  scattered  about  on  duty.  The  thing  to  be  secured  is  that 
it  should  not  be  at  the  disposal  of  civilians,  but  always  under  the 
command  of  its  own  officers.  The  great  principle  for  its  commander 
to  have  in  his  head  is  this,  that  an  infantry  regiment  has  two  legs, 
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a  cavalry  regiment  six  legs,  and  the  Camel  Corps  eight  legs.  They 
go  fifty  miles,  but  then  the  men  have  two  fresh  legs  able  to  march 
ten  miles  more.  The  trooper  s  legs  are  tired,  he  holds  on  by  them  ; 
they  have  no  rest,  and  his  body  is  jogged  ;  his  arms  hold  the  reins, 
and  the  whole  man  is  fatigued  ;  but  the  camel  rider  s  l^s  and  him- 
self are  at  rest — at  least  his  legs  are  ;  he  has  a  swinging  motion, 
but  except  he  trots  it  is  not  very  fatiguing,  and  he  dismounts  fresh 
to  march,  with  his  arms  fresh  to  fight  The  moment  he  dismounts 
he  feels  refreshed,  and  he  does,  what  others  do  not,  he  carries  his 
bed  and  provisions.  At  the  end  of  fifty  miles  he  eats  and  goes  to 
bed  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  again  is  in  march.  His  camel  is  his 
house,  and  he  has  only  to  treat  it  with  kindness,  and  feed  it,  and 
he  can  do  anything.  The  very  trees  which  give  the  rider  shade  give 
the  camel  food.  Ill-use  him  and  he  is  good  for  nothing.  I  have 
said  enough  to  show  Major  Mitchell  the  object,  scope,  and  power 
of  the  Camel  Corps — all  are  the  results  of  experience,  not  of  any 
theory — and  I  am  confident  that  the  corps  will  show  its  powers 
under  his  guidance.  I  have  written  this  very  hastily,  which  must 
excuse  its  deficiencies. 

C.  S.  Napier,  Commander-in-Chief. 

Simla,  ^md  October^  1849. 

P.S. — I  need  hardly  say  that  in  long  marches  a  man  may  dis- 
mount—or both  men — to  ease  the  camels.  A  dragoon  can  hardly 
do  this,  his  long  sword,  boots  and  spurs,  and  his  habits,  all  make 
this  irksome,  but  not  so  with  the  Camel  Corps. — C.  S.  Napier. 


Little,  if  anything,  exists  in  India  in  the  shape  of  official  records 
which  show  the  construction  and  power  of  this  regiment  Probably 
the  only  thing  known  about  it  with  accuracy  is  its  expense.  In 
this  memo.  I  shall  attempt  to  give  some  true  idea — 

1.  Of  the  construction  of  the  Camel  Corps. 

2.  Of  its  uses  and  power. 

3.  Of  its  expense  compared  with  other  arms  of  the  Service. 

I.  Of  its  construction.  The  Camel  Corps  consists  of  a  Light 
Infantry  Battalion  of  five  companies  and  musters  upwards  of  five 
hundred  bayonets.  The  men  are  armed  with  fuzils  (or  sergeant's 
pieces  percussion)  and  they  are  lightly  accoutred.  Their  pouches 
carry  thirty  rounds  of  ball  ammunition.  The  men  were  mostly 
picked  up  of  moderate  size  but  robust  and  capable  from  their  make 
of  enduring  great  fatigue.  The  majority  of  them  were  volunteers  from 
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the  flank  companies  of  the  regiments  of  the  Bombay  line.  Quite 
distinct  from  this  battalion  but  equal  in  number  is  a  Regiment  of 
Camel-drivers,  one  man  to  each  camel.    This  regiment  is  formed 
much  on  the  system  of  a  Corps  of  Cavalry,  as  their  duties,  when 
mounted,  are  something  similar,  but  they  are  also  drilled  as  a  foot 
regiment  and  are  able  to  manoeuvre  and  fight  as  such.    The  arms 
of  the  Sowers  or  Camel-drivers  consist  of  a  sword  and  carbine, 
musket  bore.    Thus  there  are  two  men  to  each  camel,  one  soldier, 
who  is  carried  behind,  and  one  trooper  who  drives  the  camel  in 
front    When  on  the  march,  or  on  campaign,  each  of  these  two  men 
is  allowed  twenty  pounds  weight  of  baggage,  including  bedding, 
and  two  small  pots,  one  for  water,  and  the  other  for  cooking  in. 
The  beds  form  the  seat  on  the  camel,  and  on  forced  marches  to 
surprise  an  enemy,  this  allowance  is  reduced  one-half,  or  to  ten 
pounds  per  man.    When  in  camp  the  duties  of  the  battalion  are, 
of  course,  the  same  as  those  of  any  other  Infantry  regiment,  but  on 
service  the  battalion  takes  all  picquets  and  camp-guards,  as  the 
men  can  never  be  tired,  whereas  the  camel-drivers  have  to  furnish 
large  guards  to  protect  their  camels  at  graze,  and  to  clean  them 
and  rub  them  down  twice  a  day.   When  the  Camel  Corps  is 
detached  and  arrives  in  presence  of  an  enemy,  or  in  his  proximity, 
the  whole  regiment  dismounts  and  falls  in  ;  according  to  circum- 
stances the  whole,  one  half,  or  one  quarter  of  the  camel  men  are 
left  to  protect  the  camels  and  the  remainder  are  marched  off  with 
the  battalion  to  engage  the  enemy,  the  camels  are  formed  in 
square,  heads  inwards,  and  the  armed  men  lie  down  between 
them.    No  Cavalry  can  break  into  this  square,  and  its  defenders 
are  almost  entirely  out  of  the  reach  of  the  enemy's  musketry. 
In  forced  marches,  which  may  occupy  several  days,  or  where 
crossing  large  tracts  of  country  where  no  water  or  food  is  to  be 
procured,  each  man  carries  a  few  days*  supply  of  flour  with  him 
and  a  small  skin  of  water.    I  have  marched  the  Camel  Corps  seven 
consecutive  days  with  no  supplies  but  what  the  men  had  on  their 
camels.    No  Cavalry  or  Infantry  ever  raised  could  have  done  this. 
The  manoeuvres  on  the  camels  are  but  few  and  simple,  to  form 
square  quickly,  and  to  increase  and  diminish  the  front  on  the  line 
of  march,  are  nearly  all  that  can  be  requisite.    The  camels  hitherto 
employed  have  been  collected  with  great  care  and  trouble,  from 
such  countries  as  are  well  known  to  produce  the  fastest  and  most 
enduring  of  their  species.     Soudpoor,  Susseelmeer,  Beekameer, 
Marwar,  Mullanee,  Cutch  Bhooj  and  Mekran  have  all  furnished 
their  quota,  and  the  price  fixed  by  Government  was  one  hundred 
and  fifty  Company's  rupees  for  each  camel,  but  the  average  sum 
which  has  hitherto  been  paid  for  remounts  falls  far  short  of  that 
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standard.  A  fine  spirit  pervades  the  regiment  of  Camel  Troopers : 
They  are  at  all  times  anxious  to  distinguish  themselves  in  action, 
and  always  ready  to  vie  with  their  comrades  in  the  Light  Infantry 
Battalion.  Their  ranks  are  full  of  men  of  the  highest  caste,  a  great 
many  are  Rajpoots  (the  bravest  nation  in  India)  who  enlisted  in 
the  same  provinces  in  which  the  animals  they  ride  were  purchased. 
The  Rajpoots  understand  the  management  and  training  of  the 
riding  camel  better  than  any  men  in  India.  It  will  readily  be  seen 
that  in  an  establishment,  constructed  as  I  have  described,  the  riders 
may  always  be  changed  without  in  any  way  affecting  the  efficiency 
of  the  regiment,  any  other  body  of  men  can,  at  an  emergency,  be 
carried  by  the  Camel  Corps,  indeed  a  whole  European  regiment 
may  be  conveyed  to  any  given  position  in  a  wonderfully  short 
space  of  time  with  little  or  no  fatigue  to  themselves.  On  such  an 
emergency,  one  half  or  even  three  quarters  of  the  Camel  troopers  are 
left  behind  to  do  duty  as  Infantry  soldiers,  and  with  well-trained 
camels  there  never  has  been  the  least  difficulty  experienced.  In 
the  Hill  Campaign,  against  the  hill  tribes  north  of  Scinde,  in  1845 
two  hundred  of  Her  Majesty's  39th  Foot  were  thus  conveyed 
throughout  the  war,  and  but  one  camel  man  was  allowed  to  three 
camels.  It  will  also  be  apparent  that  this  regiment  moves  without 
tents  or  baggage  of  any  sort  or  description,  but  as  the  ability  of  the 
corps  to  do  this  constitutes  its  chief  value,  I  shall  now  proceed  to 
give  some  idea  of — 

2.  The  object  and  power  of  the  Camel  Corps.  The  ways  in 
which  a  Camel  Corps  can  be  found  useful,  and  in  which  it  will  be 
employed  by  a  commander  who  understands  the  art  of  war,  are  so 
numerous  and  various  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  explain  them 
all.  Its  chief  qualities  may  be  enumerated  as  follows:  (i.)  It 
can  throw  eleven  hundred  fighting  men,  fresh  for  action,  with 
ammunition,  food  and  bedding,  on  a  pass,  on  a  bridge,  in  a 
town,  in  a  fort,  in  such  a  space  of  time  as  can  be  done  by 
neither  Cavalry  nor  Infantry,  and  at  a  distance  almost  incredible. 
Every  military  man  must  appreciate  the  tremendous  power  of  a 
corps  like  this.  The  Emperor  Napoleon  raised  two  Camel  Corps  in 
Egypt  for  this  very  purpose,  and  the  French  have  now  a  Camel 
Corps  in  Algeria,  of  the  power  of  which  their  officers  doubtless  fully 
know  how  to  avail  themselves.  (2.)  It  can  surprise  an  enemy,  who 
from  his  distance  imagines  himself  secure  from  sudden  attacks. 
(3.)  It  can  convey  support  to  a  distant  column  or  post  in  a  far  less 
space  of  time  than  the  best  Infantry  can  be  expected  to  do.  (4.)  In 
pressing  hard  on  a  retreating  enemy  it  is  invaluable.  There  are 
few  lines  of  retreat  taken  by  an  enemy  in  which  there  are  not 
positions  impossible  to  be  attacked  by  Cavalry  alone.    With  the 
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Camel  Corps  in  hand  at  such  a  time  there  are  upwards  of  one  thou- 
sand fresh  Infantry  ready  for  an  attack,  and  this  body  of  men  will 
outmarch  Artillery  and  Cavalry.  When  in  the  late  war  Sir  Walter 
Gilbert  arrived  at  Attock,  with  only  a  few  officers  of  his  staff,  in 
pursuit  of  the  flying  Afghans,  what  use  might  he  not  have  made  of 
eleven  or  twelve  hundred  fresh  Infantry  either  native  or  European. 
(5.)  It  can  cross  deserts  which  no  other  arm  of  the  Service 
would  attempt  (6.)  It  can  move  without  tents,  baggage,  com- 
missariat, or  any  of  the  impedimenta  that  hamper  the  movements 
of  all  armies,  and  those  of  India  in  particular.  Since  I  began  to 
raise  the  Scinde  Camel  Corps  in  1843,  it  has  served  under  me  in 
two  campaigns,  viz.,  that  against  the  hill  tribes  in  1844-45,  and  the 
first  Sikh  campaign  in  1845-46.*  In  both  of  these  it  moved  in  the 
manner  above  described.  In  the  latter  it  marched  1054  miles 
between  the  nth  of  January  and  the  15th  of  April,  of  which  forty 
were  halting  days,  and  in  February,  1846,  it  marched  from  Sukhur 
to  Bhowulpore,  a  distance  of  about  250  miles,  in  five  days.f 

During  the  Hill  campaign  its  marches  were  equally  long,  and 
His  Excellency  the  Governor  of  Scinde  recorded  his  opinion  of  its 
capabilities  as  discovered  by  actual  experience.  As  one  example 
of  its  use,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  during  that  campaign  a  large 
column  was  encamped  within  the  hills,  and  in  a  country  which 
furnished  no  supplies  of  any  sort  or  kind,  that  from  the  difficulty  of 
procuring  camels  and  the  dread  all  the  camelmen  of  the  country 
had  of  these  mountains  and  of  their  inhabitants,  provisions  ran 
short  in  the  camp,  and  the  Camel  Corps  was  despatched  to  the 
nearest  dep6t,  distant  fifty  miles.  I  took  but  one  man  to  each 
camel,  and  having  obtained  new  sand-bags  at  the  dep6t,  filled  them 
with  flour,  and  marching  the  fifty  miles  without  a  halt,  gave  forty- 
three  thousand  pounds  of  flour  into  the  commissariat  the  same 
evening.  But  it  is  useless  attempting  to  particularise  all  the  uses 
the  Camel  Corps  may  be  put  to,  whether  on  detached  duty,  or  with 
an  army.  Neither  would  it  be  of  any  avail  quoting  more  instances 
where  it  has  been  employed  with  the  best  effect  It  is  a  corps  that 
should  always  be  attached  to  the  first  force  that  takes  the  field, 
where  its  value  would  be  immediately  recognised.  This  has  not 
hitherto  been  the  case,  and  it  is  possible  that  its  non-employment 
may  have  been  concluded  to  have  been  the  result  of  its  non- 
efficiency.    Every  officer  of  experience  who  has  had  an  opportunity 

♦  It  fonned  part  of  the  anny  assembled  by  Sir  Charles  Napier  at  Sukhur,  which  was 
not  engaged,  and  accompanied  him  as  hb  escort  to  Ferozpore  when  he  was  summoned 
to  join  the  army  of  the  Governor-General. 

t  It  continued  this  march  from  Bhowulpore  to  Ferozpore,  230  miles,  in  eight  days 
more  (nearly  30  a  day),  thus  domg  about  480  miles  in  thirteen  days,  an  average  of  nearly 
37  miles  a  day. 
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of  seeing  the  Camel  Corps  has  expressed  his  wish  to  have  it  with 
him  on  service.  Sir  Charles  Napier,  so  long  as  it  was  under  his 
command,  always  employed  it  General  Whish,  I  am  informed, 
often  regretted  that  he  had  it  not  at  Mooltan,  and  Sir  Henry 
Dundas  publicly  applied  for  its  services  with  the  Bombay  column 
during  the  second  Sikh  War,  and  privately  informed  me  that  he 
much  regretted  his  application  was  not  complied  with. 

3.  With  reference  to  its  expense.  It  is  a  question  whether  the 
Light  Infantry  Battalion  attached  to,  or  forming  part  of  the  Camel 
Corps,  is  fairly  to  be  included  in  the  estimate  of  the  expense  of  the 
Camel  Corps.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  Camel  Corps  may  often 
carry  other  troops,  or  stores,  or  sick,  and  easily  European  soldiers, 
and  that  the  two  establishments  are  quite  distinct  The  battalion 
costs  the  same  as  a  battalion  of  the  same  strength  would  cost 
without  camels,  and  is  often  employed  by  itself.  If  this  battalion 
be  broken  up  it  must  be  replaced  by  other  troops,  certainly  if 
disbanded  in  its  present  excellent  position  at  Dera  Ismael  Khan, 
where  the  country  is  particularly  adapted  to  the  qualities  possessed 
by  camels,  and  where  it  may  be  said  at  present  to  be  of  equal 
power  in  repelling  any  formidable  inroad  made  on  the  frontier  by 
the  hill  tribes  to  a  body  of  Infantry  twice  its  strength.  The  only 
extra  expense,  therefore,  fairly  chargeable  to  the  State  is  that  of 
the  camel  establishment  itself,  but  the  estimates  of  the  whole  will 
be  found  to  be  very  small  indeed  when  compared  with  the 
advantages  gained.  The  comparative  expense  of  one  camel,  with 
its  two  riders,  including  commissariat  and  remount  charges, 
pensions,  etc,  and  one  of  a  man  and  horse  of  the  Scinde  Irregular 
Horse,  is  a  little  in  favour  of  the  former.  These  estimates  were 
carefully  prepared  from  data  obtained  by  me  during  nearly  six 
years  in  which  I  commanded  the  regiment  According  to  the 
estimate  framed  by  the  late  Colonel  Sutherland,  of  the  Bombay 
Cavalry,  the  expense  of  a  trooper  of  a  regular  regiment  of  Cavalry 
was  about  80  rupees  a  month.  The  estimates  framed  by  Major 
Jacob,  commanding  the  Scinde  Irregular  Horse,  show  that  a 
trooper  of  his  corps  costs  the  state  about  36:^  rupees  a  month.  The 
camel  and  his  two  riders  average  36  rupees.  Considering  the 
relative  value  of  these  three  arms  of  the  service  in  battle,  or  the 
variety  of  ways  in  which  they  can  be  employed,  it  is  evident  the 
Camel  Corps  ought  to  be  considered  the  least  expensive  of  the 
three. 


R.  FitzGerald,  Capt 
Commanding  ^tk  Punjaub  Cavalry, 
Late  Commandant  Scinde  Camel  Corps. 
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The  Camel  Corps,  whose  organisation  has  been  described  in  the 
foregoing  memoranda,  was  raised  in  the  autumn  of  1843.  Lord 
EUenborough,  as  well  as  Sir  Charles  Napier,  was  impressed  by  the 
use  such  a  corps  would  prove  in  the  defence  of  the  north-west 
frontier  of  Scinde,  much  harassed  by  the  unsubdued  tribes  of  the 
desert  and  the  neighbouring  hill-country.  "  In  that  view,"  says  Sir 
William  Napier  in  his  *  History  of  the  Administration  of  Scinde,' 
"leave,  or  rather  instructions,  were  obtained  from  Lord  Ellen- 
borough,  for  the  same  design  occurred  simultaneously,  to  form  a 
fighting  Camel  Corps,  on  the  model  of  the  Dromedary  Corps 
employed  by  Napoleon  in  Egypt"  "  The  Camel  Corps  was  placed 
under  Lieutenant  FitzGerald,  whose  invincible  strength,  courage 
and  activity,  were  admirably  suited  for  the  sudden,  rapid,  and 
arduous  duties  expected  from  his  corps."  The  organisation, 
indeed,  involved  unusual  difficulty,  as  such  a  force  having  never 
before  existed  in  India,  there  were  no  authorities  to  be  consulted 
for  information,  but  every  detail  connected  with  the  corps,  and  even 
the  proper  management  of  the  camels,  had  to  be  tested  and  decided 
upon  by  actual  experience.  Even  veterinary  knowledge  was  lacking, 
which  FitzGerald  endeavoured  to  supply  by  examining  all  those 
camels  that  died,  in  company  with  his  regimental  surgeon..  The 
providing  of  suitable  camels  was,  at  first,  a  work  of  some  difficulty, 
as  it  was  found  that  those  which  were  sent  down  from  Bengal  could 
not  stand  the  heat  of  Scinde,  and  the  slow-paced  ones  broke  down 
when  urged  to  keep  up  with  their  swifter  comrades.  It  was  also 
found  that  the  animals  required  to  be  sheltered  from  the  heat  of  the 
sun  during  the  hot  season.  The  European  officers,  besides  the 
commissioned  officers,  were  an  adjutant  and  a  quarter-master, 
with  an  assistant  sui^eon  and  commissariat  agent  Sir  Charles 
allowed  FitzGerald  to  select  his  own  officers,  saying,  charac- 
teristically, "  You  shall  choose  your  own  tools,  but  I  will  hold  you 
responsible  that  they  work  well." 

Sir  W.  Napier  *  says  that  it  was  originally  proposed  to  arm  the 
camel-drivers  with  spears,  but  that  this  was  relinquished  at  Fitz- 
Gerald's  request  leaving  the  question  open,  however,  as  the  corps 
was  never  called  upon  to  break  through  a  body  of  swordsmen, 
which  would  have  been  the  test  of  utility  in  the  spear.  But 
whatever  the  first  intention,  the  corps  never  seems  to  have  been 
trained  to  act  except  as  Infantry  on  foot  At  a  later  date,  after  it 
had  been  supplied  with  wall-pieces,  Napier  wished  to  provide  the 
Camel  Corps  with  three-pounder  mountain  guns,  but  this  the 
Government  would  not  allow.    Though  Government  allowed  150 


♦  *  Administration  of  Scinde.* 
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rupees  •  per  camel,  it  was  not  often  this  price  was  given.  For 
instance,  44  camels  were  purchased  in  the  year  1845,  at  Balmur,  for 
4474  rupees,  an  average  of  little  more  than  10 1  rupees  ;  in  Sep)- 
tember  of  the  next  year,  24  camels  ranged  in  price  from  124  to  78 
rupees,  20  being  over  100,  and  the  average  103  rupees.  In  May, 
1846,  six  were  bought  for  100  each.  Six  riding-camels  were  pur- 
chased in  February,  1846,  for  150  rupees  each,  while  others  were 
transferred  from  the  Baggage  to  the  Scinde  Camel  Corps  at  76 
rupees  a  piece.  On  other  occasions,  100,  and  50  animals,  were 
purchased  at  averages  of  100,  and  50  rupees,  respectively. 

The  formation  of  the  corps  was  begim  at  Kurrachee,  in  October. 
1843,  and  by  February  1844,  it  was  ready  to  begin  its  march  up 
the  western  side  of  Scinde  to  Larkhana  where  its  head-quarters 
were  to  be  established.  Larkhana  was  reached  on  March  5th,  1844, 
after  the  corps  had  been  detained  a  fortnight  at  Schwan  by  the 
mange  among  the  camels :  several  had  also  died  from  the  cold  at 
night  when  in  the  hill  country.  The  position  of  Larkhana  being 
favourable  for  the  defence  of  the  frontier  it  was  made  the  permanent 
head-quarters  of  the  C.  C.  where  the  families  of  the  men  resided 
and  lines  were,  therefore,  built  and  a  fort  constructed,  the  latter 
being^named  Fort  FitzGerald.  Here  the  Camel  Corps  remained 
till  its  removal  from  Scinde  in  1849. 

In  appointing  Lieutenant  FitzGerald  to  the  command  of  the 
Camel  Corps,  Lord  EUenborough,  at  the  desire  of  Sir  C.  Napier, 
made  an  exception  to  the  rule  he  had  hitherto  enforced  that  no 
officer  imder  the  rank  of  captain  should  command  a  regiment  but 
he  recognised  that  the  success  of  the  new  force  depended  much  on 
the  fitness  of  the  man  at  its  head.  FitzGerald  had  distinguished 
himself  during  the  war  as  second  in  command  of  the  Scinde  Horse,* 
he  had  been  stationed  in  the  district  where  his  services  were  now 
required,  and  his  personal  strength  and  activity  were  celebrated 
through  the  country.  Napier  wrote  thus  to  the  Governor-General : — 
September  1 5th — ^The  Camel  Corps  can  not  be  commanded  by  an 
individual  at  Simla,  it  must  be  led  by  a  daring  soldier ;  and  has 
been  given  to  Lieutenant  FitzGerald,  a  man  not  easily  fatigued  or 
daunted.  I  think  that  he  will  make  a  good  partisan,  being  a  man 
of  ability,  very  accomplished,  and  the  most  powerful  of  body  in 
this  army.  He  is  said  to  want  perseverance  as  an  office  man,  but 
it  is  rare  to  meet  outdoor  men  good  for  indoor  work  also.  Fitz- 
Gerald is  an  excellent  draughtsman,  and  ambitious  to  distinguish 
himself;  he  and  young  Chamberlaine  are  fast  friends  and  will 

*  FitzGerald's  regiment  was  the  12th  Bombay  Native  Infantry.  He  was  appointed 
Ibdjutant  of  the  Scinde  Horse  by  Outram  in  1842,  Lieutenant  F.  Bruce  belonged  to  the 
same  r^ment ;  H.  Bruce  to  the  2nd  Bombay  European  Regiment. 
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prove  a  match  for  the  mountain  tribes  if  the  latter  try  a  partisan 
warfare  which  we  may  suppose  they  will ;  for  how  can  robbers 
carry  on  any  other  ?  The  new  commandant  was  clearly  given  to 
understand  that  the  retention  of  the  command  depended  on  his 
success.  The  two  other  European  officers,  Lieutenants  F.  F.  Bruce^ 
1 2th  B.  N.  S.,  and  H.  Bruce,  2nd  European  Regiment,  remained 
with  the  corps ;  one  till  he  succeeded  to  the  command,  which  he 
held  till  it  was  disbanded,  the  other  till  the  year  1 849,  when  he 
went  with  FitzGerald  to  the  Punjaub. 

FitzGerald  had  discovered  on  the  march  up  that  the  natives 
fully  appreciated  the  power  of  infantry  mounted  on  camels,  and 
that  this  power  was  not  unused  will  appear  from  the  following 
instances.  A  few  days  after  the  corps  had  arrived  at  Larkhana; 
one  hundred  Sepoys  and  forty-five  Sowars  marched  a  hundred 
miles  in  forty-eight  hours  and  surprised  a  chief  in  the  midst  of  his 
tribe.  FitzGerald  wrote  to  the  Governor :  "  I  do  not  at  all  despair 
of  doubling  this  with  first-rate  camels,  but  considering  I  had  only 
fifteen  good  camels,  and  all  the  rest  commissariat  ones,  I  think  your 
Excellency  will  agree  with  me  that,  for  a  trial,  it  was  not  bad  work* 
The  men  carried  sixty  rounds  of  ammunition  and  a  litter  bedding 
each,  but  no  cooking  pots,  and  the  average  rate  of  marching,  was 
five  miles  an  hour.**  The  effect  of  this  dash  was  such  that  Napier 
says  one  hundred  and  fifteen  mountain  chiefs  came  in  and  submitted 
to  the  British  Government  In  April,  two  hundred  men  of  the 
Camel  Corps  took  part  in  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  the  town  of 
Poolagee,  the  stronghold  of  a  robber  chief  named  Beja  Khan.  It 
was  intended  to  be  a  surprise,  but,  owing  to  faulty  arrangements,  this 
plan  failed  and  an  attempt  to  storm  the  place  was  repulsed  with  a 
loss  of  nine  men  killed  and  a  European  officer  and  twenty  men 
wounded.  The  marches  on  this  occasion  were  long  and  toilsome, 
and  the  courage  and  endurance  shown  by  the  troops  were  great,  so 
that  this  affair,  though  mortifying  to  the  officers,  did  not  affect  the 
efficiency  of  the  New  Corps. 

When  the  cold  weather  allowed  the  resumption  of  active 
operations,  a  continuous  march  of  sixty-five  miles  resulted  in  the 
capture  of  a  chief  named  Sobah  Guddee  who  had  begun  plundering 
the  country.  His  camp  being  surprised  when  he  had  only  forty 
men  with  him,  he  endeavoured  to  escape  by  riding  into  some 
standing  com  which,  however,  was  surrounded  and  a  company 
being  sent  skirmishing  through  it  he  was  taken  and  three  of  his 
followers  killed.  On  the  return  march  a  still  more  notorious  robber 
named  Norbul  Khan  was  brought  in  a  prisoner  by  Wallee  Mahomed, 
the  chief  of  the  Chandler  tribe.  This  chief  and  his  followers  did 
good  service  in  the  hill  campaign  a  few  months  later.    The  troops 
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for  this  expedition,  under  the  personal  direction  of  Sir  Charles 
Napier,  had  been  quietly  collected  at  the  different  frontier  posts, 
the  right  being  at  Sukhur,  the  left  at  Larkhana,  and  were  simul- 
taneously put  in  motion  on  January  13th,  1845,  on  which  date 
Jacobs*  Scinde  Horse,  the  Camel  Corps,  and  two  guns  forming  the 
left  wing  of  the  army,  started  from  the  latter  place.  The  Camel 
Corps  on  this  expedition  was  composed  of  three  hundred  Sepoys 
anpi  two  hundred  men  of  H.M.  39th  Foot  carried  on  the  camels  of 
the  corps.  It  marched  before  evening  forty  miles,  and  next  day 
reached  a  place  named  Roghun,  twenty-six  miles  farther,  whence  it 
was  ordered  to  join  the  camp  of  the  General,  to  which  it  was  attached 
during  most  of  the  ensuing  operations.  The  Chandia  force  occupied 
Toolayee,  the  town  of  Beja  Khan,  the  Cavalry  defeated  the  enemy 
at  Ooch  and  Shahpore  and  the  army  concentrated  at  the  latter 
place  where  the  dep6t  for  supplies  was  formed.  General  Simpson 
with  a  force  of  all  arms  was  ordered  to  the  left  to  enter  the  hills 
from  the  east,  and  at  the  end  of  January  Napier  advanced  through 
a  pass  named  Leillee  from  the  south.  These  hills  are  divided  by 
several  valleys  running  east  and  west,  which  are  connected  with  the 
desert  on  the  south  by  narrow  passes  through  one  of  which  the 
British  troops  now  moved,  and  having  opened  communication  with 
Simpson  halted  for  a  time. 

The  Camel  Corps  was  now  showing  itself  especially  useful  in 
the  expeditions  daily  made  to  capture  the  flocks  and  herds  of  the 
enemy,  it  being  the  General's  object  by  cutting  off  these  to  starve 
the  hillmen  into  submission.  On  one  occasion,  acting  with  some 
irregular  cavalry  under  Captain  S.  Napier,  it  brought  into  camp 
two  thousand  head  of  cattle.  There  was  no  regular  fighting,  but 
constant  skirmishes  at  the  outposts,  and  the  camp-followers  were 
frequently  killed  and  the  communications  cut  It  was  at  this  time 
that  the  Corps  performed  the  service  already  alluded  to  which 
Napier  considered  as  saving  the  campaign.  It  is  thus  more  fully 
described  by  Sir  W.  Napier:  "Famine  was  now  menacing  the 
camp,  for  though  the  captured  cattle  always  sold  by  auction  in  the 
camp  furnished  a  considerable  resource,  this  was  an  Indian  army 
with  at  least  three  followers  to  every  fighting  man,  and,  conse- 
quently, that  supply  soon  disappeared.  No  sumpter  camels  had 
yet  been  procured,  and  the  General,  thus  pushed  to  the  wall, 
detached  FitzGerald's  fighting  Camel  Corps  to  fetch  food  from 
Shahpore  with  orders  to  scour  the  ravine  of  Tonge  once  more,  and 
even  to  attack  that  place  if  it  contained  enemies.  The  military 
excellence  and  power  of  this  anomalous  corps  was  then  strikingly 
shown.  With  hired  sumpter  camels  the  marches  alone  would  have 
occupied  six  days  and  nights,  and  a  strong  escort  must  have  been 
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employed  to  protect  the  convoy.    FitzGerald^s  men,  self-supported 
as  a  military  body,  not  only  scoured  the  ravine  and  reached 
Shahpore  in  one  night,  after  a  march  of  fifty  miles,  but  loaded  their 
camels  with  45,000  lbs.  of  flour  and  regained  the  camp  on  the 
morning  of  the  8th,  having  employed  but  three  day§  and  two  nights 
in  the  whole  expedition  "  ( *  Administration  of  Scinde ' ).  The  Camd 
Corps  was  left  as  rearguard  at  the  Summuck  pass,  when  the  army 
again  advanced  ;  but,  on  February  19th,  it  rejoined  the  head-quarters, 
and  the  whole  force  marched  to  attack  the  foe  who  were  asseriibled, 
about  eight  thousand  strong,  at  a  place  named  Shore.    But  some 
camp-followers  having,  contrary  to  orders,  lit  a  fire,  the  hillmen  saw 
it  and  fled.   Their  camp  was  captured  and  some  pursuit  made  by 
the  Cavalry  and  the  Camel  Corps,  but  the  already  long  march 
compelled  the  army  to  JialL    The  Camel  Corps  had  been  in  the 
saddle  for  thirty-one  hoiu-s,  Sir  Charles  Napier  himself  for  twenty- 
two.    The  tribes  now  took  refuge  in  their  last  stronghold,  known  as 
Trukkee,  a  basin  or  amphitheatre  in  the  hills,  surrounded  by  high 
cliflFs,  and  entered  only  on  the  north  and  south  by  narrow  passes. 
The  entrance  on  the  southern  side,  hitherto  unknown,  having  been 
discovered  by  Sir  C.  Napier  himself  accidentally,  he  closed  it  with 
his  own  troops  and  ordered  Colonel  Beatson,  with  the  Bundlumk 
Legion,  to  at  once  block  the  northern  entrance.    To  strengthen 
this  officer  the  Camel  Corps  was  detached  to  join  him.  Though 
the  two  forces  were  only  some  ten  miles  apart,  a  circuitous  route  of 
fifty-four  miles  had  to  be  covered  to  eff'ect  the  junction.    This  was 
done  in  a  single  march.    FitzGerald  did  not  accompany  his  corps 
on  this  occasion.    He  remained  with  the  main  body,  having  been 
chosen  to  lead  the  party  of  Volunteers  who  were  to  storm  the  cliffs 
on  the  left  of  the  narrow  entrance.    This  difficult  and  dangerous 
operation  was  not  required,  however.    The  day  before  the  attempt 
was  to  have  been  made  the  chiefs  of  several  tribes  surrendered,  and 
the  remainder  took  to  flight    Colonel  Beatson  had  meanwhile 
penetrated  some  distance  into  Trukkee  from  the  northern  entrance. 
Here  a  gallant  action  was  performed  by  some  of  the  Volunteers 
serving  with  the  Camel  Corps  and  two  of  the  Sepoys,  a  sergeant 
and  sixteen  of  them  found  themselves  on  a  narrow  and  steep 
pathway,  and  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  party  by  a  deep  chasm. 
Mistaking  the  signals  of  their  officer  they  endeavoured  to  ascend 
and  carry  a  breastwork  above  them.    Seventy  foemen  sprang  upon 
them,  and  after  a  desperate  fight  killed  six  and  forced  the  rest 
down  the  hillside.  Then,  says  Napier,  they  showed  their  admiration 
of  the  Englishmen's  courage  in  their  own  way.    "Amongst  the 
tribes,  when  a  warrior  dies  with  noted  bravery,  a  red  or  green,  string 
is  tied  round  the  wrist  of  the  corpse,  the  red  being  of  most  honour ; 
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Tiere,  before  casting  the  bodies  of  the  slain  down  from  the  platform, 
they  tied  a  red  string  on  both  wrists."  The  interior  of  the  district 
known  as  Trtikkee  consisted  of  flat-topped  hills  divided  by  deep 
ravines,  rendering  movements  difficult.  One  of  these  hills  is  thus 
described  by  FitzGerald,  who  was  piu^suing  the  flying  chiefs : 
"  This  singular  top  of  hill  was  about  two  or  two  and  a  half  miles 
round,  and  but  one  hundred  and  twenty  or  one  hundred  and  thirty 
yards  distance  separated  it  from  us  who  were  on  the  same  level  and 
saw  the  enemy  and  thousands  upon  thousands  of  camels,  horses, 
bullocks,  cows,  sheep  and  goats  crowded  on  the  level  top,  but  a 
ditch  so  profound  separated  us  that  in  many  places  the  eye  would 
scarcely  reach  the  bottom."  At  length,  unable  to  escape,  Beja 
Khan  surrendered,  and  the  expedition  had  accomplished  its  work. 
In  the  autumn  of  this  year  the  Camel  Corps  was  engaged  in 
making  a  road  to  a  place  in  the  hills  west  of  Scinde  called  Hurrah, 
where  a  portion  of  it  encamped  for  two  months  to  test  its  fitness  for 
a  sanatorium.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Pimjaub  War  in  December, 
1845,  the  Camel  Corps  was  ordered  to  join  the  army  assembled  by 
Sir  C.  Napier  at  Roree,  and  when,  in  February,  1846,  that  com- 
mander was  summoned  to  join  the  camp  of  the  Governor-General, 
it  accompanied  him  as  his  escort  to  Ferozpore.  Napier  went  by 
river  to  Rhawalpore,  arriving  on  the  i8th,  from  whence  the  march  to 
Ferozpore  took  eight  days.  At  this  place  the  General  left  it  and 
went  on  to  Lahore.  The  last  battle  had  taken  place  eight  days 
before  Napier  had  reached  Bhawulpore,  and  the  war  being  over,  he, 
after  a  short  stay  at  the  Punjaub  capital,  rejoined  the  Camel  Corps, 
which  returned  to  its  old  quarters  at  Larkhana.  It  had  shown  its 
marching  powers,  but  lost  its  opportunity  of  distinction  in  a  general 
action — a  great  disappointment  to  its  commander. 

It  had  no  further  chance  of  active  service.  In  the  autumn  of 
this  year  it  made  a  march  of  eighty-four  miles  to  attack  the 
Rhoogtie  tribe,  who  had  entered  British  territory,  but  the  enemy 
escaped  into  the  hills.  About  this  time  the  regiment  was  provided 
with  the  Wall  pieces,  but  was  refused  by  the  Government  the 
mountain  guns  as  before  mentioned.  In  1847,  Sir  Charles  Napier 
left  Scinde,  and  the  Camel  Corps  lost  the  one  person  in  high  place 
who  knew  its  value  and  was  interested  in  its  success.  When  the 
second  Punjaub  War  began  in  1848,  Sir  Henry  Dundas  applied  for 
its  services  with  tlie  Bombay  column  he  commanded,  but  the 
general  commanding  in  Scinde  said  he  could  not  spare  it  from 
Scinde  at  that  time ;  when  the  Poonah  Horse  arrived  in  that 
country  he  would  send  one  or  other  regiment  to  join  Dundas  if  he 
could. 

In  May,  1849,  Captain  FitzGerald  was  appointed  to  raise  and 
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command  an  Irregular  Cavalry  regiment  in  the  recently  annexed 
Punjaub,  and  left  Scinde.  The  Government,  which  for  some  time 
had  been  meditating  the  disbanding  of  the  Camel  Corps,  now 
decided  to  do  so,  and  issued  orders  to  that  effect,  but  Sir  C.  Napier 
was  now  again  in  India  as  Commander-in-Chief,  and,  hearing  what 
had  been  done,  he  induced  Lord  Dalhousie  to  spare  it  He 
directed  FitzGerald  to  retiun  to  Larkhana  at  once,  assume 
command  of  the  corps,  and  proceed  with  it  to  Dera  Ismael  Khan, 
in  the  Punjaub.  This  FitzGerald  did,  arriving  at  Larkhana  just  six 
hours  before  the  time  of  dismissing  the  men  and  breaking  up  the 
regiment  Having  taken  the  Camel  Corps  to  the  Punjaub,  Captain 
FitzGerald  returned  to  his  new  Cavalry  regiment,  and  the  former 
was  commanded  during  the  rest  of  its  existence  by  Captain 
F.  F.  Bruce,  who  had  been  its  adjutant.  It  had,  however,  no  more 
fighting,  except  a  slight  frontier  skirmish  in  185 1.  Sir  Charles 
Napier  had  resigned  his  command  again,  and  in  1853  the  order  to 
disband  the  Camel  Corps  was  again  issued,  and  this  time  carried 
out    In  September,  1853,  it  ^eased  to  exist 
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NAPOLEON  ON  BOARD  H.M.S. 
BELLEROPHON. 


The  Blockade  of  Rochefort,  and  Surrender  of 
Napoleon  Buonaparte, 

From  ''Captain  Maitlamts  Narrative^'  published  in  1826. 

On  the  24th  of  May,  181 5,  H.M.S.  Bdlerophon,  Captain  Frederick 
Lewis  Maitland,  sailed  from  Cawsand  Bay  under  the  orders  of 
Rear-Admiral  Sir  Henry  Hotham,  whose  flag  was  flying  in  the 
Superb.  The  object  of  the  squadron  under  Sir  Henry  was  to 
detain  and  send  into  port  all  armed  vessels  belonging  to  France, 
and  to  assist  and  support  the  Royalists  in  La  Vendue. 

It  must  be  understood  that  although  the  escape  of  Napoleon 
from  Elba,  his  arrival  and  enthusiastic  reception  in  Paris  were 
known  to  the  Government,  the  formal  declaration  of  war  by  Great 
Britain  was  not  received  by  Hotham's  squadron  until  the  27th  June, 
nine  days  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  when  Napoleon  was  on 
the  point  of  setting  out  for  Rochefort  with  the  idea  of  escaping  to 
America. 

Intelligence  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo  reached  Maitland  on  the 
28th  June,  and  on  the  30th  a  boat  from  Bordeaux  brought  a  letter 
without  date  or  signature  written  in  English,  and  concealed  in  a 
quill.  This  letter,  which  Maitland  forwarded  unopened  to  the 
Admiral,  then  off  Quiberon,  stated  that  the  writer  had  good  reason 
for  believing  that  Napoleon  passed  through  Rochefort  on  the  pre- 
ceding night  with  a  view  to  flight  by  the  mouth  of  the  Charente,  or 
from  Bordeaux  by  the  Garonne  or  La  Teste  (le  Bassin  d'Arcachon) 
and  advising  that  a  sharp  look-out  be  kept,  particularly  on  American 
vessels.  Though  the  writer  of  this  note  pointed  more  especially  to 
La  Teste,  Captain  Maitland  was  of  opinion  that  the  attempt  would 
be  made  from  Rochefort,  and  therefore  stationed  the  two  smaller 
ships  off  the  passages  of  the  Garonne,  while  he  in  the  Belleraphan 
remained  off  the  Charente,  and  from  that  time  was  never  by  day 
or  night  more  than  three  miles  from  the  land. 

Two  French  frigates  and  a  brig  were  lying  close  under  the  Isle 
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d'Aix  off  the  mouth  of  the  Charente,  and  on  the  ist  July  the  Beller- 
ophon  spoke  a  vessel  from  Rochefort,  which  reported  that  these 
vessels  had  just  taken  in  their  powder  and  completed  all  prepara- 
tions for  sea,  also  that  several  gentlemen  in  plain  clothes  and  some 
ladies,  all  supposed  to  form  part  of  Napoleon's  suite,  had  arrived  at 
Isle  d'Aix.  Captain  Maitland  at  once  anchored  the  Bellerophon  as 
close  to  the  French  squadron  as  the  batteries  would  permit,  kept 
guard-boats  rowing  all  night,  and  determined  on  a  line  of  action 
should  the  French  squadron  attempt  to  escape. 

His  plan  was  to  silence  and  disable  the  frigate  he  should  first 
encounter,  throw  on  board  her  a  hundred  men  he  had  specially- 
trained  for  the  purpose,  and  then  go  in  chase  of  the  other. 

On  the  7th  and  8th  of  July,  further  information  was  received 
confirming  the  former  reports  that  Napoleon  was  on  the  way  from 
Paris  to  Rochefort,  there  to  embark  for  America,  and  instructions 
from  the  Government  were  forwarded  to  the  Admiral  directing 
that  no  effort  be  spared  *'  to  intercept  the  fugitive  on  whose  captivity 
the  peace  of  Europe  appears  to  depend."  "  If  he  be  taken,"  adds 
the  Admiral,  "  he  is  to  be  brought  to  me  in  this  bay  (Quiberon),  as 
I  have  orders  for  his  disposal ;  he  is  to  be  removed  from  the  ship  in 
which  he  may  be  found  to  one  of  His  Majesty's  ships."  Later  on, 
"If  you  should  be  so  fortunate  as  to  intercept  him,  you  are  to 
transfer  him  and  his  family  to  the  ship  you  command,  and  there 
keeping  him  in  careful  custody,  return  to  the  nearest  port  in  England 
with  all  possible  expedition,"  etc. 

At  daylight  on  the  loth  July  a  small  schooner  was  seen  standing 
out  from  the  French  squadron,  and  the  Bellerop/wft  prepared  to 
chase.  As  she  approached,  the  schooner  hoisted  a  flag  of  truce,  and 
soon  afterwards  General  Savary,  Due  de  Rovigo,  and  Count  Las 
Cases  were  put  on  board  the  BelleropJion.  They  brought  a  letter 
from  Count  Bertrand,  which  stated  that  the  Emperor  having  abdi- 
cated the  throne  of  France,  and  chosen  the  United  States  as  a 
retreat,  was  then  actually  on  board  one  of  the  frigates  in  the  harbour 
for  the  purpose  of  proceeding  to  his  destination,  and  stating  that  he 
was  expecting  a  passport  from  the  British  Government  which  he 
said  had  been  promised.  He  asked  if  Captain  Maitland  had  any 
knowledge  of  the  said  passport,  and  if  the  British  Government 
intended  to  throw  any  impediment  in  the  way  of  the  proposed 
voyage,  and  further,  the  bearers  of  the  letter  asked  verbally  if  the 
Emperor  would  be  prevented  from  proceeding  in  a  neutral  vessel  if 
the  frigates  were  forbidden  to  pass.  To  this  amazing  announce- 
ment Captain  Maitland  wrote  in  reply,  "  I  cannot  say  what  the 
intentions  of  my  Government  may  be  ;  but,  the  two  countries  being 
at  present  in  a  state  of  war,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  permit  any 
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ship  of  war  to  put  to  sea  from-  the  port  of  RocheforL"  As  to 
allowing  the  Emperor  to  proceed  in  a  merchant  vessel,  the  Captain 
answered,  also  in  writing,  "  It  is  out  of  my  power — ^without  the 
sanction  of  my  commanding  officer.  Sir  Henry  Hotham,  who  is  at 
present  in  Quiberon  Bay,  and  to  whom  I  have  forwarded  your 
despatch — to  allow  any  vessel,  under  whatever  flag  she  may  be,  to 
pass  with  a  personage  of  such  consequence."  To  "  Le  Grand 
Marechal,  Comte  Bertrand." 

Captain  Maitland  had  now,  and  until  Napoleon  Anally  quitted 
the  Belleropkon,  a  most  difficult  part  to  play.  It  was  necessary  for 
him  to  weigh  every  word  before  utterance,  and  as  far  as  possible  to 
consider  even  the  interpretation  which  might  be  put  on  his  words, 
especially  as  to  any  action  taken  by  Napoleon  in  consequence  of 
representations  made,  or  supposed  to  have  been  made,  by  Maitland. 
As  it  was,  Las  Cases  actually  stated  to  Lord  Keith,  after  reaching 
England,  that  Captain  Maitland  had  assured  the  French  officers 
that  he  was  authorised  to  receive  the  General  and  his  suite  on 
board  the  Belleroplton  for  conveyance  to  England,  and  at  the  same 
time  assured  them  that  they  would  be  well  received-  there. 

The  Captain,  however,  had  taken  the  precaution  of  having 
witnesses  present,  and  was  able  to  disprove  any  accusation  of 
exceeding  his  instructions  or  of  committing  himself  by  any  sort 
of  injudicious  expressions  ;  this  was  the  more  difficult,  as  he  says 
of  himself  he  had  considerable  difficulty  in  expressing  himself  in 
French,  and  could  not  but  fear  lest  any  mistake  he  might  uncon- 
sciously make  should  be  understood  as  implying  some  promise  or 
condition  on  the  part  of  the  British  Government  in  the  event  of 
Napoleon  deciding  to  surrender  himself.  Almost  immediately  on 
receiving  the  Emperor,  Maitland  asked  to  be  allowed  to  address 
him  in  English,  but  Napoleon  himself  replied  in  French,  "  The  thing 
is  Impossible ;  I  hardly  understand  a  word  of  your  language."  The 
Due  de  Rovigo  and  Las  Cases  remained  on  board  some  hours 
talking  a  good  deal,  endeavouring  to  impress  upon  Captain  Maitland 
the  idea  that  Napoleon's  situation  was  by  no  means  so  desperate  as 
might  be  supposed,  from  which,  says  the  Captain,  **  I  took  the  liberty 
of  drawing  a  conclusion  directly  opposite  to  that  which  they  were 
desirous  of  impressing  on  my  mind  ;  *'  however,  he  made  but  few 
remarks,  being  engaged  on  his  own  despatches. 

Again  and  again  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  days  did  Maitland 
receive  notices  purporting  to  give  information  as  to  Napoleon's 
whereabouts  and  his  probable  course  of  action. 

Sometimes  these  messages  were  sent  apparently  in  good  faith, 
sometimes  with  the  hope  of  confusing  or  misleading ;  but  so 
judiciously  had  he  stationed  his  ships  and  so  keen  was  his  look-out 
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that  ere  long  Napoleon  and  his  friends  seem  to  have  recognised  the 
impossibility  of  escape,  and  on  the  14th  July  Las  Cases  and 
General  Count  Lallemand  came  on  board  under  a  flag  of  truce. 
After  some  conversation  the  former  said,  "The  Emperor  is  so 
anxious  to  spare  the  further  effusion  of  blood  that  he  will  proceed 
to  America  in  any  way  the  British  Government  chooses  to  sanction, 
either  in  a  French  ship  of  war,  a  vessel  armed  'en  flute*  a  merchant 
vessel,  or  even  in  a  British  ship  of  war."  Captain  Maitland 
answered,  "  I  have  no  authority  to  agree  to  any  arrangement  of  that 
sort,  nor  do  I  believe  that  my  Government  would  consent  to  it,  but 
I  think  I  may  venture  to  receive  him  into  this  ship  and  convey  him 
to  England  ;  but,"  he  added,  "  I  cannot  enter  into  any  promise  as  to 
the  reception  he  may  meet  with,"  and  more  to  the  same  effect ;  and 
asked  where  Buonaparte  then  was,  to  which  Las  Cases  answered, 
"  At  Rochefort"  This,  though  confirmed  by  General  Lallemand, 
was  untrue,  as  it  afterwards  proved,  for  Napoleon  never  left  the 
frigates  or  Isle  d'Aix  after  his  arrival  there  on  the  3rd.  Shortly 
before  leaving  the  ship  Las  Cases  said, "  Under  all  circumstances,  I 
have  little  doubt  that  you  will  see  the  Emperor  on  board  the 
BelleropJumr 

The  same  evening  another  flag  of  truce  came  off,  bringing 
Las  Cases  again,  who  now  confessed  that  Napoleon  was  at  Isle 
d'Aix,  and  General  Gourgaud,  one  of  Buonaparte's  Aides-de-Camp, 
the  former  bearing  a  letter  from  Count  Bertrand  addressed  to 
Captain  Maitland,  and  the  latter  one  from  the  Emperor  himself 
addressed  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  Regent 

Count  Bertrand's  letter  began  thus:  "Count  Las  Cases  has 
reported  to  the  Emperor  the  conversation  which  he  had  with  you 
this  morning.  His  Majesty  will  proceed  on  board  your  ship  with 
the  ebb  tide  to-morrow  morning  between  four  and  five  o'clock." 

Whether  Napoleon  really  believed  in  the  possibility  of  a  pass- 
port from  the  Admiral  or  the  British  Government  is  difficult  to  say  ; 
but  Count  Bertrand,  having  announced  the  intention  of  the 
Emperor  to  embark  on  board  the  Bellerophon^  continues :  "  If  the 
Admiral,  in  consequence  of  the  despatch  you  forwarded  to  him, 
should  send  the  passport  for  the  United  States  therein  demanded. 
His  Majesty  will  be  happy  tp  repair  to  America,  but  should  the 
passport  be  withheld,  he  will  willingly  proceed  to  England  as  a 
private  individual,  there  to  enjoy  the  protection  of  the  laws  of  your 
country."  In  all  probability  the  idea  of  the  passport  was  a  mere 
invention  of  Bertrand's,  a  forlorn  hope  of  misleading  the  Admiral 
and  accomplishing  by  ruse  what  he  well  knew  could  not  otherwise 
be  done.  A  list  of  persons  proposing  to  embark  with  Napoleon 
was  enclosed,  five  general  officers  or  personages  of  rank,  viz. 
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Generals  Comte  Bertrand,  Due  de  Rovigo,  Baron  Lallemand, 
Comte  de  Montholon,  and  Comte  de  Las  Cases  ;  two  ladies, 
Mesdames  les  Comtesses  Bertrand  and  de  Montholon,  three 
children  of  the  former  and  one  of  the  latter  named  lady,  three 
officers  in  attendance  with  male  and  female  servants,  making  a 
total  of  thirty-three  persons. 

There  was  also  a  supplementary  lists  of  seventeen  others  to 
be  embarked  on  board  one  of  the  smaller  vessels,  and  Captain 
Maitland  undertook  to  receive  two  carriages  and  five  or  six  horses  ; 
but  eventually  the  Admiral  gave  a  permit  to  a  vessel  to  transport 
the  whole  of  Napoleon's  equipages,  consisting  of  six'  carriages  and 
forty-five  horses,  but  this  was  not  acted  upon. 

The  letter  addressed  by  the  Emperor  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince 
Regent  and  entrusted  to  General  Gourgaud  was  in  the  following 
terms,  a  copy  being  handed  to  Captain  Maitland : — 

"Your  Royal  Highness, — A  victim  to  the  factions  which 
distract  my  country,  and  to  the  enmity  of  the  greatest  Powers  of 
Europe,  I  have  terminated  my  political  career,  and  I  come,  like 
Themistocles,  to  throw  myself  upon  the  hospitality  of  the  British 
people.  I  put  myself  under  the  protection  of  their  laws ;  which  I 
claim  from  your  Royal  Highness,  as  the  most  powerful,  the  most 
constant,  and  the  most  generous  of  my  enemies. 


RocHEFORT,  13  July^  1815. 

Captain  Maitland  now  undertook  to  forward  General  Gourgaud 
immediately  to  England,  telling  him  at  the  same  time  that  he 
would  not  be  allowed  to  land  without  permission  from  London  or 
from  the  Port  Admiral  wherever  he  might  arrive,  but  assured  him 
that  the  letter  would  be  forwarded  without  delay  and  presented  by 
the  ministers  to  His  Royal  Highness.  It  may  be  stated  here  that 
on  his  arrival  in  England  General  Gourgaud  refused  to  deliver  his 
letter  into  any  other  hands  than  those  of  the  Prince  Regent  himself, 
consequently  it  did  not  reach  His  Royal  Highness  until  the  arrival 
of  the  Belleroplumy  when  the  original  was  handed  to  Lord  Keith, 
Commander-in-Chief  at  Plymouth,  by  Captain  Maitland,  when 
Napoleon  consented  to  it  being  forwarded  by  an  officer  despatched 
to  London  by  his  Lordship. 

The  Slaney,  one  of  the  two  smaller  ships  under  Maitland  s 
orders,  was  at  once  despatched  to  England  with  Gourgaud,  and  her 
captain  was  charged  with  a  letter  to  the  Admiralty  announcing  the 
intention  of  Napoleon  to  surrender  on  board  the  Bellerophon  on  the 
following  morning,  but  Maitland's  troubles  and  perplexities  were 
not  yet  at  an  end.    At  ten  o'clock  that  night  a  boat  asked  per- 


"  Napoleon." 
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mission  to  come  alongside,  which  being  granted,  a  man  came  on 
board  and  said :  **  I  am  sent  off  from  Rochelle  to  inform  you  that 
Buonaparte  this  morning  passed  that  town  in  a  chasse-marie  with 
another  in  company.  He  is  now  in  the  Breton  passage  and  means 
to  set  sail  to-night."  On  being  questioned  the  man  stated :  "  The 
vessels  passed  close  to  a  boat  that  I  was  in,  and  I  saw  a  man  wrapt 
up  in  a  sailor's  g^eat  coat  whom  one  of  my  people  asserted  to  be 
him,"  and  further,  that  the  owner  of  the  vessels  was  prevented  from 
going  on  board,  being  told  that  they  were  wanted  for  two  or  three 
days,  and  that  they  should  be  restored  with  ample  payment.  Here 
was  a  predicament !  Las  Cases  was  still  on  board  the  Bellerophon, 
and  the  captain  determined  to  tell  the  story  abruptly  to  him,  and 
from  the  effect .  produced  judge  of  the  value  of  the  information. 
The  Frenchman  listened  coolly  to  the  story ;  asked  at  what  hour 
the  Emperor  was  said  to  have  passed  Rochelle.  Being  told,  he 
said :  "  Then  I  can  safely  assert,  on  my  honour,  that  he  was  not  in 
either  of  those  vessels."  Maitland  decided  on  treating  the  informa- 
tion as  based  on  some  mistake,  and  told  Las  Cases  that  he  accepted 
his  word  of  honour  and  would  take  no  steps  in  consequence  of  the 
message.  At  three  in  the  morning  another  boat  was  reported,  and 
brought  precisely  the  same  intelligence  as  the  last,  but  from  a 
different  quarter.  This  must  have  occasioned  a  cruel  anxiety,  but 
the  captain  determined  to  abide  by  the  assurance  of  Las  Cases. 
After  all  both  messages  proved  to  be  truthful — to  a  certain  extent 
The  chasse-mart^es  had  been  prepared  and  manned  from  the  frigates, 
and  had  passed  Rochelle  at  the  hour  named.  They  were  intended 
as  a  last  resource  if  the  mission  of  Las  Cases  had  failed,  and  were 
to  have  awaited  the  Emperor  at  a  point  in  the  Breton  passage. 

At  the  last  moment,  when  Las  Cases  was  writing  to  Count 
Bertrand  the  acquiescence  of  Captain  Maitland  in  the  proposal  that 
he  receive  and  convey  to  England  Buonaparte  and  his  suite, 
Maitland  once  more  repeated  that  he  was  not  authorised  to 
stipulate  as  to  their  reception  in  England,  but  that  Buonaparte 
"must  consider  himself  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  His  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  Regent"  Las  Cases  answered:  "I  am 
perfectly  aware  of  that,  and  have  already  acquainted  the  Emperor 
with  what  you  said  on  the  subject" 

At  break  of  day,  15th  of  July,  181 5,  UEpervier,  French  brig-of- 
war,  was  observed  under  sail  standing  out  towards  the  Bellerophon 
with  a  flag  of  truce  up.  Once  more  it  appeared  as  if  the  reward  of 
so  much  anxiety  was  to  slip  past  Captain  Maitland. 

At  half-past  five  the  ebb  tide  failed,  the  wind  was  blowing 
right  in,  and  the  brig,  now  within  a  mile,  made  no  farther  progress, 
while  the  flagship  Superb  was  seen  in  the  offing  advancing  with 
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wind  and  tide.  Of  course,  werejishe  on  the  spot  in  time,  Napoleon 
must  have  surrendered  not  to  the^captain  but  to  the  admiral.  So, 
says  Maitland,  **  Being  most  anxious  to  terminate  the  affair  I  had 
brought  so  near  to  a  conclusion,  previous  to  the  Admiral's  arrival, 
I  sent  off  the  Belleroplwti s  barge  in  charge  of  her  first  lieutenant, 
who  returned  soon  after  six  o'clock,  bringing  Napoleon  with  him." 

When  the  Belleropliori s  barge  came  alongside,  the  first  to  come 
on  board  was  General  Bertrand,  who  said  to  the  Captain,  "The 
Emperor  is  in  the  boat"  Napoleon  then  ascended,  and  on  reaching 
the  quarter-deck,  took  off  his  hat  and,  addressing  Captain  Maitland, 
said  in  a  firm  tone  of  voice,  "  I  am  come  to  throw  myself  on  the 
protection  of  your  Prince  and  laws."  On  being  shown  into  the 
cabin  he  looked  round  and  said,  **  Une  belle  chambre!'  "  Such  as  it 
is,  sir,"  the  Captain  answered,  "  it  is  at  your  service  while  you  remain 
on  board  the  ship  I  command  ; "  and  he  emphatically  contradicts  the 
story,  circulated  by  some  of  the  journals  of  the  day,  that  Napoleon 
took  possession  in  a  brutal  way,  saying,  "  Tout  ou  rien  pour  mou' 
On  the  contrary,  Maitland  asserts  "  that  from  the  time  of  coming  on 
board  to  the  period  of  his  quitting  the  ship,  his  conduct  was 
invariably  that  of  a  gentlemam,  nor  in  one  instance  did  he  ever 
make  use  of  a  rude  expression,  or  was  guilty  of  any  kind  of  ill- 
breeding." 

Noticing  a  portrait  hanging  up  in  the  cabin.  Napoleon  asked, 
"  Qui  est  cette  jeune personne  ?  "  "  My  wife,"  said  the  Captain.  "  Ah  ! 
elle  est  tris  jeune  et  tris  jolie!'  *  He  then  asked  had  he  any  chil- 
dren, what  service  he  had  seen,  and  many  other  personal  questions 
with  the  object  apparently  of  making  a  favourable  impression  by 
pleasing  and  flattering  his  host.  He  requested  that  the  officers 
might  be  introduced  to  him,  and  questioned  each  as  to  his  rank, 
length  of  service,  and  if  he  had  taken  part  in  any  action,  and  then 
expressed  a  wish  to  be  shown  round  the  ship.  The  Captain  begged 
him  to  wait  for  a  little  while,  as  the  ship's  company  were  then 
scrubbing  and  cleaning  in  all  directions  ;  however,  in  another  quarter 
of  an  hour  he  repeated  his  request,  and  was  accordingly  taken  over 
all  her  decks.  He  noticed  and  inquired  about  everything  which 
appeared  to  him  different  from  what  he  had  seen- in  French  ships, 
^specially  he  was  struck  with  the  cleanness  and  neatness  of  the 
men,  remarking  that  he  thought  our  seamen  were  surely  a  different 
class  of  people  from  the  French,  and  that  he  thought  that  it  was 
owing  to  this  that  the  English  were  always  victorious  at  sea. 
Captain  Maitland  differed,  saying  that,  without  any  wish  to  take 


♦  Subsequently,  on  seeing  Mrs.  Maitland  herself  at  Plymouth,  he  turned  to  Captain 
Maitland  and  said,  "  Mai  foi,  son  portrait  ne  la  flatte  pas,  elle  est  plus  jolie  que  luL" 
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from  the  merit  of  the  men,  he  thought  more  was  owing  to  the 
superior  experience  of  the  officers — British  ships  being  so  constantly 
at  sea  the  officers  have  nothing  to  divert  their  attention  from  them 
and  their  men. 

Napoleon  spoke  of  several  naval  actions,  and  said.  "  Your  laws 
are  either  more  severe  or  better  administered  than  ours ; "  and 
mentioned  instances  when,  he  said,  he  had  been  unable  to  punish 
officers  as  they  had  deserved.  This  gave  an  opportunity  to 
Captain  Maitland  to  refer  to  the  case  of  the  French  captain  of  the 
Calcutta^  who  was  shot  by  sentence  of  a  court-martial  for  mis- 
behaviour in  the  action  of  Basque  Roads,  unjustly,  in  the  opinion 
of  most  of  the  British  officers  engaged.  "He  could  do  no  more 
to  save  his  ship,"  said  Maitland,  who  had  been  present  on  the 
occasion,  "  and  she  was  defended  better  and  longer  than  any  one 
there."  Napoleon  answered,  "  You  are  not  aware  of  the  circum- 
stances that  occasioned  his  condemnation  ;  he  was  the  first  man  to 
quit  his  ship,  which  was  fought  some  time  by  her  officers  and  crew 
after  he  had  left  her."  *  Napoleon  continued,  "  I  can  see  no  suffi- 
cient reason  why  your  ships  should  beat  the  French  with  so  much 
ease.  The  finest  men-of-war  in  your  service  are  French  ;  a  French 
ship  is  heavier  in  every  respect  than*  one  of  yours,  she  carries  more 
guns,  those  guns  of  a  larger  calibre,  and  has  a  great  many  more 
men."  Then  he  added,  "  I  hear  that  you  take  great  pains  in  exer> 
cising  your  gims  and  training  your  men  to  fire  at  a  mark."  He 
questioned  Captain  Maitland  as  to  the  probability  of  success  had 
he  attempted  to  force  his  way  out  with  the  two  frigates  at  Isle 
d'Aix,  and  was  answered  that  though  much  might  depend  upon 
chance,  the  line-of-battle  ship  was  more  than  a  match  for  the  two 
frigates  in  fighting  power  ;  and  that  in  point  of  position  as  well,  the 
advantage  was  on  the  same  side,  and  in  fact  it  was  not  probable 
that  he  could  have  made  his  escape. 

Meanwhile  the  flagship  Superb  had  anchored,  and  Captain 
Maitland  went  on  board  to  report  to  the  Admiral,  bearing  from 
Napoleon  a  request  that  he  might  see  the  Admiral,  who  replied 
that  he  would  wait  on  him  with  pleasure,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
afternoon  visited  the  Belleroplion^  and  joined  the  dinner-party.  On 
this  occasion,  and  all  the  time  that  Napoleon  was  on  board,  the 
dinner  was  served  on  his  plate  and  arranged  by  his  inaitre  SIwtTt. 
who  was  ordered  by  the  Captain  to  regulate  everything  in  the 
manner  most  agreeable  to  his  master.  Napoleon  chatted  cheer- 
fully and  indifferently  during  the  dinner  and  throughout  the  even- 

♦  Lord  Cochrane,  who  commanded  the  attacking  squadron  at  the  Basque  Roads, 
believed  that  the  captain  of  the  Calcutta  was  shot  for  having  surrendered  to  his  frigate, 
the  ImpMeuset  alone. 
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ing,  and  afterwards  walked  the  quarter-deck  for  a  short  time,  and 
withdrew  to  his  cabin  about  half-past  seven  ;  shortly  afterwards 
the  Admiral  wished  to  take  leave,  but  was  told  by  Count  Bertrand 
that  the  Emperor  sent  his  apologies  but  was  undressed  and  going 
to  bed.  He  always  retired  between  eight  and  nine  in  the  evening, 
and  did  not  rise  till  the  same  hour  in  the  morning,  and  yet  fre- 
quently slept  on  the  sofa  in  the  course  of  the  day.  Another 
instance  of  this  growing  lethargy  was  given  by  the  Emperor's  com- 
plaint when  the  Bellerophon  was  lying  in  Plymouth  Sound,  that  the 
sentries'  call  of  "  All's  well "  disturbed  him,  and  the  blank  musket 
shots  occasionally  fired  from  the  guard  boats  at  aggressive  shore 
boats  annoyed  him  and  prevented  his  sleeping.  This  is  the  more 
remarkable  when  one  remembers  that  in  the  plenitude  of  his 
powers  Napoleon  could  always  go  off  to  sleep  under  any  circum- 
stances, and  awake  again  apparently  by  sheer  force  of  will. 

The  day  after  his  embarkation  Napoleon  returned  the  visit 
of  the  Admiral  on  board  the  Superb^  and  as  in  the  Bellerophon 
requested  that  the  officers  might  be  introduced  to  him,  and  that  he 
might  be  shown  round  the  ship,  which  he  inspected  minutely. 

The  first  question  he  asked  was  curious.  He  inquired  was  the 
Superb  an  English  or  a  French  ship  !  Of  the  marines  he  remarked 
to  Count  Bertrand,  "  How  much  might  be  done  with  a  hundred 
thousand  such  soldiers  as  these  t "  but  he  condemned  the  method 
of  fixing  the  bayonets,  as  he  said  they  might  be  easily  twisted  off 
if  seized  by  an  enemy.  On  stepping  into  the  Bellerophon' s  bai^e 
he  observed  to  Captain  Maitland,  "  What  a  very  fine  set  of  men 
you  have  got ; "  indeed,  during  his  stay  on  board  he  seemed  to 
take  pleasure  in  making  complimentary  remarks,  and  always 
seemed  most  anxious  to  please.  Shortly  before  leaving  the  Bellero- 
plion  he  said,  "  There  has  been  less  noise  in  this  ship,  where  there 
are  six  hundred  men,  during  the  whole  of  the  time  I  have  been  in 
her,  than  there  was  on  board  the  Epei'vier,  with  only  one  hundred, 
in  the  passage  from  Isle  d'Aix  to  Basque  Roads."  Lord  Keith, 
who  was  in  command  at  Plymouth  when  the  Bellerophon  arrived, 
thought  Napoleon's  conversation  so  fascinating,  that  when  speaking 
of  his  wish  for  an  interview  with  the  Prince  Regent  he  remarked 
emphatically,  "If  he  had  obtained  an  interview  with  his  royal 
highness,  in  half-an-hour  they  would  have  been  the  best  friends  in 
England."  On  getting  under  weigh  from  the  Basque  Roads  he 
said  to  the  Captain,  "What  I  admire  most  in  your  ship,  is  the 
extreme  silence  and  orderly  conduct  of  your  men  ;  on  board  a 
French  ship  every  one  calls  and  gives  orders,  and  they  gabble  like 
so  many  geese." 

The  first  day  at  sea  Napoleon  was  in  good  spirits,  chatting 
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cheerfully,  and  knowing  that  Captain  Maitland  had  served  under 
Sir  Sydney  Smith  on  the  coast  of  Syria,  he  turned  the  conversation 
at  dinner  to  that  subject,  asking  the  Captain,  "Did  Sir  Sydney 
Smith  ever  tell  you  the  cause  of  his  quarrel  with  me  ? "  Being 
answered  in  the  negative,  "  Then,"  said  he,  "  I  will."  As  sundry 
versions  of  this  story  have  gone  abroad,  all  more  or  less  incorrect, 
we  give  it  here  in  Napoleon's  own  words.  "When  the  French 
army  was  before  St  Jean  d'Acre,  he  had  a  paper  privately  dis- 
tributed among  the  officers  and  soldiers,  tending  to  induce  them  to 
revolt  and  quit  me ;  on  which  I  issued  a  proclamation  denouncing 
the  English  Commanding  Officer  as  a  madman,  and  prohibiting  all 
intercourse  with  him.  This  nettled  Sir  Sydney  so  much  that  he 
sent  me  a  challenge  to  meet  him  in  single  combat  on  the  beach  at 
Caiffa.  My  reply  was,  that  when  Marlborough  appeared  for  that 
purpose  I  should  be  at  his  service,  but  I  had  other  duties  to  fulfil 
besides  fighting  a  duel  with  an  English  Commodore." 

There  is  no  word  here  of  the  grenadier  whom  Napoleon  is 
said  to  have  proposed  as  his  substitute  according  to  M.  Lanfrey 
and  other  writers.  Before  quitting  the  subject  of  Syria,  Napoleon, 
patting  Captain  Maitland  on  the  head  as  he  sat  next  to  him  at  the 
table,  said  :  "  If  it  had  not  been  for  you  English,  I  should  have 
been  Emperor  of  the  East ;  but  wherever  there  is  water  to  float  a 
ship  we  are  sure  to  find  you  in  our  way."  On  passing  one  of  the 
English  cruisers  off  Brest,  Napoleon  wished  to  know  if  the  ships  in 
that  port  had  hoisted  the  white  flag.  The  question  was  asked  by 
telegraph,  and  being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  he  made  no 
remark,  but  merely  asked  how  the  question  and  answer  had  been 
conveyed,  and  approved  of  the  usefulness  of  the  system. 

On  arriving  in  Torbay,  the  ship  was  at  once  surrounded  by  a 
crowd  of  boats  filled  with  persons  from  all  directions,  anxious  to  see 
so  extraordinary  a  man  as  Buonaparte.  He  frequently  came  on 
deck  and  showed  himself  at  the  gangways  and  stem-windows  for 
the  purpose  of  gratifying  their  curiosity,  of  which,  however,  he 
remarked  to  the  Captain,  the  English  appeared  to  have  a  very 
large  portion. 

From  Torbay  the  Bellerophon  was  ordered  to  Plymouth,  the 
most  stringent  orders  being  given  that  on  no  account  should  any 
communication  be  allowed  with  the  shore. 

It  was  not  until  the  31st  of  July,  just  a  week  after  his  first 
arrival  in  England,  that  Napoleon  was  formally  notified  of  the  in- 
tention of  the  Government  to  transfer  him  to  St  Helena.  His  mind 
had  been  so  much  prepared  for  this  by  the  newspapers  that  he  did 
not  show  any  strong  emotion  at  receiving  the  information,  though 
he  complained  in  bitter  terms  of  the  injustice  of  such  a  measure, 
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saying,  "  The  idea  of  it  is  perfect  horror  to  me — cest  pis  que  la  cage 
de  fer  de  Tamerlanl'  and  expressed  a  desire  to  write  another  letter 
to  the  Prince  Regent  This  he  did  ;  the  letter  was  carried  to  Lord 
Keith  the  same  afternoon,  and  by  him  forwarded  immediately  to 
London. 

At  dinner  that  day  he  conversed  as  usual,  and  Captain  Maitland 
notes  with  astonishment  with  what  elasticity  his  spirits  regained 
their  usual  cheerfulness,  though  on  several  subsequent  occasions  he 
repeated  the  expression,  "  Je  n'irai  pas  d  St,-Hdhie!' 

On  the  4th  of  August  the  Belleroplwn  was  ordered  to  be 
prepared  to  go  to  sea  at  a  moment  s  notice,  and  Captain  Maitland 
had  to  explain  to  Napoleon  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
Grovemment  that  his  removal  to  the  Northumberland^  which  was  to 
take  him  to  St  Helena,  should  take  place  at  sea.  Ever  since  the 
final  decision  of  the  Government  was  made  known,  Count  Bertrand 
had  been  requested  to  ascertain  the  wishes  of  his  master  as  to  the 
members  of  his  suite  who  were  to  accompany  him.  On  this 
occasion  Bertranfl  was  again  pressed  on  the  subject,  but  the  only 
answer  he  returned  was,    VEmpereur  n'ira  pas  d  St-Hdiner 

About  this  time  an  attempt  was  made  to  serve  a  subpoena  on 
Napoleon.  A  case  was  got  up  in  which  it  was  pretended  that  the 
presence  of  Napoleon  as  a  witness  was  essential  to  the  defence,  and 
both  Lord  Keith  and  Captain  Maitland  were  obliged  to  use  g^eat 
vigilance,  and  were  put  to  considerable  inconvenience  in  the  effort 
to  avoid  the  person  endeavouring  to  serve  the  writ 

It  was  not  until  the  7th  of  August,  the  very  day  named  for  the 
transfer  of  Napoleon  and  his  suite  to  the  Northumberland,  that 
Count  Bertrand  completed  the  list  of  those  who  were  to  go. 
They  were  Count  Bertrand,  his  wife  and  three  children,  General 
Montholon,  wife  and  one  child,  Count  Las  Cases  and  his  son,  and 
General  Gourgaud,  with,  in  all,  twelve  domestics.  Napoleon  also 
asked  that  Mr.  O'Meara,  the  surgeon  of  the  Bellerophon^  might  be 
allowed  to  accompany  him,  and  this  request  was  granted,  and  his 
French  surgeon  was  allowed  to  return  to  France. 

The  fatal  day  had  now  arrived.  All  hope  must  be  abandoned, 
the  "  fiiraipas''  recalled,  and  Napoleon  himself  must  have  felt  that 
his  career  was  absolutely  at  an  end.  Now  at  this  moment  one 
would  think  that  human  nature  must  assert  itself,  and  yet,  indeed, 
from  this  most  wonderful  being  not  one  burst  of  passion,  not  one 
sigh  of  regret,  not  one  sign  of  weakness,  conqueror  at  last — of 
himself.  ^   

He  walked  out  of  the  cabin  with  a  steady  firm  step,  went  to 
Captain  Maitland,  and  taking  off  his  hat  said,  Captain  Maitland, 
I  take  this  last  opportunity  of  once  more  returning  you  my  thanks 
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for  the  manner  in  which  you  have  treated  me  while  on  board  the 
Belleroplum,  and  also  to  request  you  will  convey  them  to  the  officers 
and  ship's  company  you  command/'  Turning  to  the  officers  he 
said,  "Gentlemen,  I  have  requested  your  captain  to  express  my 
gratitude  to  you  for  your  attention  to  me,  and  to  those  who  have 
followed  my  fortunes."  He  then  went  forward  to  the  gangway, 
and,  before  stepping  over  the  side,  bowed  two  or  three  times  to  the 
ship's  company  who  were  collected  in  the  waist,  and  on  the  fore- 
castle ;  the  ladies  and  officers  of  the  suite,  and  lastly,  Lord  Keith, 
followed. 

When  the  boat  was  some  thirty  yards  from  the  ship  he  stood 
up,  took  off  his  hat  and  bowed,  first  to  the  officers  and  then  to  the 
men,  sat  down,  and  entered  into  conversation  with  Lord  Keith  with 
apparent  unconcern,  as  if  he  had  only  been  going  from  one  ship  to 
the  other  to  pay  a  visit  Shortly  before  quitting  the  ship  Napoleon 
sent  General  Montholon  to  the  Captain  with  a  kind  message  saying 
that  he  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  ask  of  the  Prince  Regent,  as  a 
favour,  that  Captain  Maitland  be  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Rear- 
Admiral,  and  that  he  meant  to  have  presented  him  with  a  box 
containing  his  portrait  The  Captain  explained  that  such  a  request 
could  not  have  been  complied  with,  as  such  promotion  was  contrary 
to  the  rules  of  the  service,  and  moreover  that  it  was  quite  im- 
possible under  the  circumstances  that  he  could  receive  any  present. 
Montholon  replied,  "  The  Emperor  is  perfectly  aware  of  the  delicacy 
of  your  situation  and  approves  of  your  conduct"  Soon  afterwards 
the  Northumberland  and  her  consorts  made  sail  for  St  Helena,  the 
Tonnant  and  Belleroplion  returning  to  Plymouth. 

Such  was  the  close  of  the  most  wonderful  career  that  modem 
history  at  least  has  on  record. 

"  But  where  is  he,  the  modern,  mightier  far, 

Who,  bom  no  king,  made  monarchs  draw  his  car. 
*  *  *  *  « 

Whose  game  was  empires,  and  whose  stakes  were  thrones; 

Whose  table  earth,  whose  dice  were  human  bones? 

Behold  the  grand  result  in  yon  lone  isle. 

And,  as  thy  nature  urges,  weep  or  smile ! " 

A  few  words  as  to  the  personal  appearance  of  this  wonderful 
man  as  described  by  Captain  Maitland  at  the  time  of  his  surrender. 
Napoleon  Buonaparte,  when  he  came  on  board  the  Bellerophon, 
wanted  one  month  of  completing  his  forty-sixth  year.  He  was 
then  a  remarkably  strong,  well-built  man,  about  five  feet  seven 
inches  high,  his  limbs  particularly  well-formed,  with  a  fine  ankle 
and  a  very  small  foot  of  which  he  seemed  rather  vain,  as  he  always 
wore,  whil6  on  board  the  ship,  silk  stockings  and  shoes.  His  hands 
were  also  very  small,  and  had  the  plumpness  of  a  woman's  rather 
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than  the  robustness  of  a  man's.  His  eyes  h'ght  grey,  teeth  good, 
when  he  smiled  the  expression  of  his  countenance  highly  pleasing, 
but  under  disappointment  of  a  dark  gloomy  cast.  Hair  a  very 
dark  brown,  a  little  thin  on  the  top  but  without  a  grey  hair.  His 
complexion  was  a  very  uncommon  one  being  of  a  light  sallow 
colour,  differing  from  almost  any  other  I  ever  met  with.  From  his 
having  become  corpulent  he  had  lost  much  of  his  personal  activity, 
and  according  to  those  who  attended  him  a  very  considerable 
portion  of  his  mental  enet^  was  also  gone. 

Once,  during  his  stay  on  board  the  Seller  op  f urn,  he  showed 
signs  of  emotion  and  distress.  He  was  speaking  of  his  wife  and 
child,  and  said,  "  I  feel  the  conduct  of  the  allied  sovereigns  to  be 
more  cruel  and  unjustifiable  towards  me  in  that  respect,"  his 
separation  from  them,  "  than  in  any  other."  I  looked  steadily  in 
his  face,  says  Maitland,  as  he  expressed  himself  thus ;  the  tears 
were  standing  in  his  eyes,  and  the  whole  of  his  countenance 
appeared  evidently  under  the  influence  of  a  strong  feeling  of  grief. 

As  Maitland  had  never  heard  Napoleon  speak  of  Waterloo  or 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  he  asked  Count  Bertrand  what  Napoleon 
thought  of  the  Duke.  "I  will  give  you  his  opinion  in  his  own 
words,"  he  replied.  "  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  an  army,  is  fully  equal  to  myself,  with  the  advantage  of 
possessing  more  prudence." 

One  more  characteristic  story  and  we  must  close.  The  Captain 
wishing  to  know  the  feeling  of  the  ship's  company,  asked  his 
servant  what  the  men  said  of  the  illustrious  captive.  "Sir,"  he 
answered,  "  I  heard  several  of  them  conversing  together  about  him, 
when  one  of  them  observed  *  Well,  they  may  abuse  that  man  as 
much  as  they  please ;  but  if  the  people  of  England  knew  him  as 
well  as  we  do,  they  would  not  hurt  a  hair  of  his  head,'  in  which  the 
others  agreed."  This  was  the  more  extraordinary,  adds  the 
Captain,  as  owing  to  his  presence  they  suffered  many  privations, 
not  being  allowed  to  see  wives  and  friends,  or  to  go  on  shore, 
having  to  keep  watch  in  port,  etc. 

Captain  Maitland,  from  whose  narrative  the  foregoing  article 
is  for  the  most  part  taken,  was  a  cadet  of  the  Lauderdale  family. 
Entering  the  Navy  when  very  young  he  had  seen  a  good  deal  of 
active  service  before  obtaining  command  of  the  Bellerophon. 
Under  Sir  Sydney  Smith  he  assisted  in  the  defeat  of  Acre,  and  in 
co-operating  with  Abercromby's  Army  in  Egypt  In  1809  he 
commanded  the  36  gun  frigate  Emerald  under  Lord  Cochrane  at 
the  destruction  of  the  French  Fleet  at  Aix  Roads.  He  was  finally 
Commander-in-Chief  in  the  East  Indies,  and  died  on  that  station 
in  1839. 
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THE  CAMPAIGN  OF  FLODDEN. 


By  C.  Stein. 


There  is  no  district  in  the  realm  of  Britain  richer  in  natural 
beauties  than  the  borderland  between  England  and  Scotland ; 
none  whose  every  spot  is  more  fecund  with  associations  romantic, 
historic  and  poetic.    For  many  hundred  years  it  was  a  debateable 
land  where,  even  during  nominal  peace  between  the  two  countries, 
the  wild  and  unsettled  men  who  dwelt  on  the  fringe  of  each  spent 
their  days  in  the  unceasing  round  of  private  feud  and  quarrel ;  and 
where,  in  the  frequently  recurring  wars,  the  waters  of  the  main 
boundary  stream,  the  silver  Tweed,  were  muddied  by  the  passage  of 
lai^e  armed  forces,  to  which  the  raiders  of  the  border  attached 
themselves  as  light  cavalry  and  scouts,  exulting  in  the  opportunity  of 
licensed  and  widely  extended  rapine.    For  the  most  part  waste  and 
roadless,  fortresses  clustered  thickly  on  either  side  to  guard  the 
tracks  and  fords  ;  every  farm-house  was  a  fine  tower  built  more  for 
defence  and  shelter  from  a  foe  than  for  any  other  purpose ;  and  the 
slender  population  of  the  humbler  class  was  in  constant  readiness 
to  fly  to  a  secure  fastness,  or  to  collect  in  arms,  according  to  the 
strength  of  sudden  attack  and  the  possibility  of  friendly  support. 
The  poetry  of  the  border  fills  volumes  ;  its  history  is  the  tale  of  the 
relations  between  two  kingdoms  ;  its  romance  has  been  a  rich  mine 
for  many  authors,  from  the  great  Sir  Walter  to  countless  literary 
pigmies.    All  three  are  our  heritage  to-day,  and,  if  we  will,  they 
are  to  be  enjoyed  in  the  environment  of  its  exceeding  loveliness. 

Of  all  the  places  where  a  traveller  may  linger  in  study  and 
meditation,  of  all  the  scenes  that  have  been  theatres  of  great  events 
in  our  island  story,  of  all  the  land  which  now  combines  the  wild 
beauties  of  nature  with  the  fairness  of  peaceful  cultivation,  there  is 
no  spot  more  pregnant  with  memories,  none  more  deserving  of 
critical  examination,  none  with  a  greater  individual  charm,  than 
Flodden  field.  Comparatively  little  is  generally  known,  in  its  exact 
details,  of  the  great  struggle  which  here  took  place  nigh  four  hundred 
years  ago.    Most  people  owe  all  their  knowledge  to  *  Marmion,'  and 
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indeed,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  almost  all  that  can  be  told 
has  been  repeated  in  the  glowing  tale  ;  but  there  are  many  points 
which  will  bear  repetition,  some  which  have  not  been  made  use  of 
by  the  great  poet  We  may  still  be  permitted  to  glean  where  he  has 
reaped,  and  to  profit  by  the  stores  which  he  has  long  ago  garnered. 
Hall,  Hollingshed,  Pitscottie,  Pinkerton,  old  county  histories, 
Weber's  edition  of  a  long  descriptive  ballad  poem  written  in  the 
1 6th  century,  all  tell  something,  and  supplement  each  other.  A 
study  of  the  scene  of  action,  local  tradition  and  placenames  eke  out 
our  knowledge  where  it  is  scantiest,  and  we  are  able  to  place  before 
our  mind's  eye  a  tolerably  coherent  picture  of  the  short  and 
disastrous  campaign 


The  claim  of  supremacy  set  up  by  Edward  I.,  and  persevered 
in  by  all  his  successors,  had  been  the  cause  of  undying  hostility 
between  England  and  Scotland.  It  was  a  right  which  one  nation 
would  not  abandon,  and  to  which  the  other,  by  many  instances  of 
stem  resistance,  had  shown  that  it  would  never  submit  The 
history  of  both  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  had  been  one  of 
inveterate  war,  or  short  and  doubtful  truce.  In  1496,  James  IV.  of 
Scotland  led  a  force  into  Northumberland  in  support  of  Perkin 
Warbeck,  the  pretender  to  the  English  crown,  and,  in  retaliation, 
Berwickshire  was  invaded  by  the  English  in  1497.  James,  however, 
abandoned  Perkin  Warbeck's  cause,  and  a  truce  of  seven  years  was 
arranged  between  the  rival  kingdoms.  The  wise  and  polite  Henry 
VII.,  anxious  to  inaugurate  an  era  of  tranquillity,  agreed  to  give  his 
daughter  Margaret  in  marriage  to  James  IV.,  and  on  the  occasion 
of  this  alliance,  which  took  place  in  1 502,  a  treaty  of  perpetual 
peace  was  signed.  On  the  accession  of  Henry  VIII.  to  the  throne 
of  England,  dissensions  very  rapidly  arose  between  him  and  his 
brother-in-law.  There  was  constant  trouble  on  the  borders,  and 
James  had  reasonable  cause  to  consider  that  he  was  injured  in  some 
of  the  later  disturbances.  On  the  other  hand,  the  brothers  Barton, 
who  had  fitted  out  two  armed  ships  by  the  authority  of  the  King  of 
Scotland,  had  committed  acts  of  piracy  at  sea,  and  had  been  engaged 
and  defeated  by  the  sons  of  the  Earl  of  Surrey.  There  was  there- 
fore sufficient  matter  of  dispute,  and  the  ill-feeling  was  inflamed  by 
French  influence.  War  was  about  to  break  out  between  France  and 
England,  and  Louis  XII.  was  desirous  of  renewing  the  hereditary 
alliance  with  Scotland,  in  order  that  apprehension  of  attack  from 
the  north  might  prevent  Henry  VII.  from  invading  his  kingdom. 
French  gold  was  lavished  among  the  Scottish  nobles  and  men  who 


"  Where  shivered  was  fair  Scotland's  spear, 
And  broken  was  her  shield." 
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had  influence  with  James,  while  Anne  of  Bretagne,  the  Queen  of 
France,  flattered  his  romantic  gallantry  by  calling  herself  his  lady- 
love, and  conjuring  him  to  march  three  miles  on  English  ground 
for  her  sake. 

In  June,  1513,  Henry  VIII.  sailed  for  France  with  a  gallant 
army,  and  entered  upon  the  siege  of  Terouenne.  James  then  took 
a  decided  step,  and  sent  a  herald  to  the  English  King's  camp,  de- 
manding that  he  should  cease  from  aggressions  upon  Scotland's  ally, 
and  furthermore,  recalling  the  old  subjects  of  quarrel  originating 
on  the  borders  and  at  sea.  This  was  equivalent  to  a  declara- 
tion of  war,  and  was  received  as  such  by  Henry.  A  scornful  reply 
was  sent,  but  before  the  herald  returned  to  Scotland,  hostilities  had 
begun,  the  great  battle  had  been  fought,  and  James  IV.  was  dead. 

When  war  had  appeared  imminent,  the  note  of  preparation 
sounded  through  Scotland,  and  James  summoned  his  whole 
kingdom's  strength  to  make  ready  to  take  the  field.  No  Scottish 
sovereign  had  ever  been  more  popular,  and,  though  thinking  men 
had  denounced  the  war  as  imprudent,  the  monarch's  call  to  arms 
was  eagerly  and  promptly  obeyed.  The  tidings  of  this  national 
movement  came  to  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  who  had  been  left  by 
Henry  VIII.  as  lieutenant  governor  of  the  kingdom,  with  special 
chaige  to  guard  against  a  Scots'  invasion,  and  he  sent  Sir  William 
Bulmer  with  two  hundred  mounted  archers  to  watch  and  scout  on 
the  border,  while  he  took  vigorous  measures  to  collect  a  force 
which  would  be  able  to  protect  England.  The  precaution  was 
taken  none  too  soon.  The  first  rumour  of  intended  hostilities  was 
sufficient  to  set  the  border  in  a  flame  ;  and  Alexander  Lord  Home, 
who  only  a  few  years  before  had  succeeded  his  father  as  Chamber- 
lain of  Scotland,  and  was,  moreover.  Warden  of  the  Marches, 
having  collected  a  force  of  three  or  four  thousand  men,  was  already 
on  the  march  through  Northumberland,  and  had  struck  the  first 
blow  by  rifling  and  burning  seven  villages  where  he  collected  con- 
siderable spoil.  Sir  William  Bulmer  was  a  man  of  action  and 
resource.  Round  his  nucleus  of  archers  he  gathered  some  of  the 
English  gentlemen  of  the  border  with  their  followers,  and  swelled 
his  command  to  nearly  a  thousand  strong.  Even  so  he  was  too 
weak  to  meet  Home  in  direct  combat,  but,  lying  in  wait  on  the 
Scottish  line  of  retreat,  he  concealed  his  small  force  in  the  thick 
broom  which  clothed  Millfield  Plain.  Home's  men,  laden  with  spoil 
and  straggling  in  careless  and  disordered  march,  thought  not  of 
possible  attack.  Suddenly  the  deadly  shower  of  arrows  from  an 
unseen  foe  whistled  through  their  files,  and  the  continuous  discharge 
laid  low  five  or  six  hundred.  Unmarshalled,  bewildered,  and 
unknowing  the  strength  of  the  enemy,  they  fell  easy  victims  to  the 
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subsequent  chaise  of  Bulmer's  mailclad  horsemen,  and  pressed  to 
the  Tweed  in  headlong  flight  Lord  Home's  brother  with  two 
hundred  men  were  left  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  victors.  All 
their  booty  and  many  horses  were  lost,  and  the  March  Warden 
himself  with  the  rout  of  the  panic-stricken  fugitives  only  found 
safety  after  crossing  the  Tutford.  This  skirmish  was  afterwards 
considered  by  the  Scots  as  an  ill  omen  at  the  commencement  of  the 
war,  and  was  generally  known  as  the  "  The  ill  Rode."  It  is 
doubtful  whether  Lord  Home's  incursion  was  made  by  the  direct 
order  of  James,  but,  though  a  Warden  of  the  Marches  had  much 
latitude  and  independence  in  action,  it  is  not  likely  that  he  would 
have  committed  himself  so  seriously  if  he  had  not  felt  confident  of 
approval. 

Meantime  the  King  and  his  advisers  held  serious  consultation 
whether  England  should  or  should  not  be  invaded.  Queen 
Margaret  and  many  of  his  wisest  nobles  were  against  such  a 
hazardous  undertaking,  and  James's  superstition  was  worked  upon 
by  warnings  and  portents  said  to  be  supernatural.  At  Linlithgow 
a  venerable  form,  supposed  to  be  St  Andrew,  the  country's  patron 
saint,  walked  up  to  the  King's  seat  in  church  and  foretold  disaster. 
A  few  days  later  an  unknown  mysterious  voice  was  heard  at  mid- 
night to  summon  from  the  Market  Cross  of  Edinburgh  the  chief 
leaders  of  the  army  to  appear  before  an  infernal  tribunal.  But  the 
council  of  prudence  and  the  warnings  of  superstition  both  equally 
failed  to  influence  James.  Perhaps  he  distrusted  the  good  faith  of 
the  one  and  suspected  the  human  origin  of  the  other.  He  found 
many  men  to  excite  his  passion  for  war,  notably  Andrew  Forman, 
the  self-seeking  and  ambitious  Bishop  of  Moray,  and  De  la  Motte, 
the  French  ambassador  ;  his  army,  gathered  from  every  province  of 
his  realm,  even  including  a  contingent  of  the  half-savage  western 
Islesmen,  and  amounting  in  all  to  more  than  one  hundred  thousand 
men,  was  assembled  in  array  on  the  Boroughmuir  of  Edinburgh, 
and  he  took  the  fatal  determination  to  march  at  its  head  to  the 
borders. 

It  is  difficult  to  realise  in  our  days  what  were  the  conditions  of 
a  great  feudal  array  such  as  is  said  to  have  been  concentrated  and 
encamped  for  a  time  under  the  stately  and  aged  oaks,  then 
scattered  over  the  Boroughmuir,  and  which  moved  at  the  command 
of  the  gallant,  chivalrous  King.  An  assembly  of  one  hundred 
thousand  trained  and  disciplined  troops  would  now  tax  to  the 
utmost  the  capabilities  even  of  a  highly-instructed  modem  staff". 
The  feeding  of  man  and  horse,  the  provision  of  beasts  of  burden 
and  indispensable  transport,  the  maintenance  of  order  not  only  in 
camp,  but  also  in  the  neighbouring  city,  the  care  of  the  unavoidable 
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percentage  of  sick,  would  be  problems  of  the  gravest  description 
during  the  period  of  concentration,  and,  when  the  gigantic  force 
moved,  the  marshalling  of  the  various  columns  would  be  a  most 
difficult  and  complicated  operation.  Indeed,  we  may  believe  that 
such  a  work  as  James  IV.  and  his  subordinate  leaders  imposed  on 
themselves  would  now  never  be  undertaken.  If  a  modern  general 
in  Scotland  had  to  move  one  hundred  thousand  men  to  invade 
England,  he  would  certainly  never  think  of  assembling  his  whole 
army  in  one  spot  or  of  moving  it  on  one  line  of  approach,  but  his 
corps  darmie  would  be  organised  at  several  different  points,  and 
would  be  moved  towards  their  objective  by  different  routes  within 
supporting  distance  of  each  other.  It  is  possible  that,  even  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  though  we  have  no  suggestion  of  the  fact  in 
contemporary  records,  this  was  practically  done,  and  that,  though 
the  King  of  Scotland's  headquarters  were  at  Edinburgh,  many  of 
his  contingents  may  have  been  assembled  at  points  miles  apart,  and 
that  the  whole  may  have  been  finally  moved  on  a  broad  front 
Whatever  was  really  done,  we  must  recognise  no  mean  degree  of 
military  skill  in  the  leaders  who  could  produce  order  in  an 
assemblage  of  contingents  arriving  in  unknown  strength,  composed 
of  men  unused  to  discipline  and  untrained  to  manoeuvre,  led  by 
chiefs  and  nobles  jealous  of  their  dignity  and  unwilling  to  acknow- 
ledge the  authority  of  any  but  a  feudal  superior.  Each  man  who 
was  summoned  to  the  field  brought  with  him,  as  we  know,  pro- 
vision for  forty  days,  but  much  extra  food  must  have  been  required 
even  for  the  soldiery,  and  the  horse  provender  must  have  demanded 
careful  thought  and  provision.  The  sick,  no  doubt,  remained  where 
they  fell,  and  were  not  allowed  to  encumber  the  march,  or,  if  they 
were  not  important  personages,  to  have  men  told  off  for  their 
attendance.  Transport  must  have  been  provided  for  a  certain 
number  of  tents  and  stores,  and  the  officers  must  have  maintained 
a  fair  discipline ;  for,  though  it  was  in  the  nature  of  things  that 
numbers  in  the  vast  army  should  supply  their  immediate  wants  by 
helping  themselves  to  the  resources  of  the  country  through  which 
they  passed,  there  is  no  record  in  any  chronicle  of  great  excesses 
having  been  committed  while  the  force  was  in  a  friendly  country. 
When,  too,  the  movement  to  the  border  began,  the  fifty  or  sixty 
miles  march  to  the  Tweed  was  accomplished  over  the  rude  tracks, 
which  then  did  duty  for  roads,  in  six  or  seven  days,  no  despicable 
rate  of  prepress  to  have  been  maintained  by  so  large  a  force,  and 
reflecting  the  utmost  credit  on  those  who  directed  and  superintended 
the  movement. 

On  the  2 1  St  August  the  Scottish  army  was  at  Coldstream  ;  on 
the  22nd  the  Tweed  was  crossed,  and  a  camp  was  formed  at 
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Twisel,  where  the  Till  joins  the  great  river.    Here  there  was  a 
delay  of  two  days  before  further  operations  were  undertaken. 
James  had  now  a  great  opportunity  before  him.    There  was  not 
yet  collected  in  the  field  against  him  any  considerable  force,  and, 
with  the  great  army  under  his  command,  the  whole  of  the  north  of 
England  lay  at  his  mercy.    It  may  well  be  believed  that  Carlisle, 
Newcastle,  Durham,  and  York,  might  easily  have  been  taken,  and 
the  surrounding  districts  overrun.    A  great  moral  effect  might  have 
been  produced  upon  the  enemy,  the  supplies  of  his  army  might 
have  been  renewed,  and  his  followers  might  have  been  enriched 
and  encouraged  by  plenteous  spoil.    But  the  King  was  no  Bruce  or 
Douglas.  With  all  his  personal  gallantry,  all  his  military  aspirations 
and  thirst  for  glory,  he  was  no  strategist.    He  had  no  experienced 
soldier  at  his  side  to  advise  him,  or  if  there  was  any  one  who  might 
have  given  him  sound  counsel,  his  own  self-will  and  self-confidence 
refused  to  be  influenced.    The  English  border  fortresses  presented 
themselves  before  him.    They  might  easily  have  been  masked  and 
disregarded,  but  he  set  himself  to  work  to  reduce  them,  wasting,  in 
the  trivial  operations,  time,  enei^,  and,  above  all,  his  limited  food- 
supplies.    Norham  Castle  was  the  first  to  be  attacked,  and  its 
commander  offered  a  stout  resistance.    The  Scottish  batteries  were 
established  on  Ladykirk  bank,  but  had  little  effect  on  the  strong 
old  walls,  and  it  was  not  till  the  fifth  day  of  the  siege  that  a  breach 
was  made  in  the  defences.    Legend  tells  us  that  a  traitor  in  the 
garrison,  under  promise  of  reward,  indicated  to  James  where  the 
wall  was  weakest  and  how  the  first  position  of  his  artillery  iwas 
defective.    Poetic  justice  was  meted  to  the  villain,  who  was  hanged 
by  the  King,  and  the  place  of  his  execution  was  known  in  days 
long  after  as  the  Hangman's  Land.    The  castles  of  Wark  and  Etal 
were  the  next  to  fall,  and  then  came  the  turn  of  Ford,  which  was 
fated  to  be  a  final  stumbling-block  in  the  path  of  James's  fortunes. 
The  chatelaine  of  Ford  was  Lady  Heron,  the  wife  of  Sir  William 
Heron,  who  was  at  that  time  a  prisoner  in  Scotland,  having  been 
surrendered  by  Henry  VH.  on  account  of  his  share  in  the  murder 
of  Sir  Robert  Ker  of  Cessford  by  his  brother  the  bastard  Heron. 
There  is  an  old  tradition  that  James  had  been  for  many  years 
(since  1500)  enamoured  of  Lady  Heron.    Whether  this  was  the 
case  or  no,  she  now  appears  to  have  entangled  him  by  her  fascina- 
tions, and  the  warrior  King,  forgetful  of  his  duty  to  his  country  and 
his  army,  could  not  withdraw  himself  from  her  society.    There  is 
a  vague  story  that  James's  natural  son,  the  Archbishop  of  St 
Andrew's,  who  accompanied  him  on  the  Campaign,  also  fell  a 
victim  to  Lady  Heron's  daughter,  but  as  there  is  no  Miss  Heron 
mentioned  in  the  family  genealogy,  this  may  be  doubted.   At  Ford 
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Castle,  therefore,  the  Scottish  King  dallied,  and  the  tapestried 
room  is  still  shown,  in  the  old  part  of  the  Castle,  which  now  belongs 
to  the  Marquis  of  Waterford,  where  the  monarch  slept  during  his 
disastrous  subjection  to  Lady  Heron's  enchantments.  Meantime 
his  army  was  exposed  to  every  evil  influence  that  could  affect  its 
strength  and  spirit  The  season  was  exceptionally  wet  and  cold, 
and,  confined  in  the  barren  extremity  of  England,  on  wild  heaths 
and  wind-swept  uplands,  the  great  inert  mass  of  Scottish  soldiery 
must  have  suffered  painfully.  Their  provisions  began  to  fail,  and 
in  the  unfruitful  land  they  had  no  opportunity  of  procuring  more. 
Worse  than  all,  their  spirit  was  sapped  by  the  wearisome  delay  and 
inaction,  of  all  influences  the  most  hurtful  even  to  trained  and 
disciplined  troops,  to  men  who  were  gathered  under  the  feudal 
system,  without  pay,  and  whose  only  hope  of  recompense  was  in 
\  the  sj>oil  which  a  successful  war  would  give,  absolutely  destructive. 
The  result  followed  which  was  only  too  reasonably  to  be  antici- 
pated. The  Scottish  host  began  to  melt  away.  Some  of  the 
deserters  were  racked  with  sickness,  some  pinched  by  famine,  and 
some,  who  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  secure  booty  and  captives 
in  the  first  operations  of  the  campaign,  were  eager  to  exchange 
danger  and  exposure  for  the  enjoyment  of  their  gains.  Soon  the 
numbers  left  with  King  James's  standard  did  not  amount  to  much 
more  than  forty  thousand,  a  terrible  falling  away  from  the  original 
overwhelming  power  of  the  northern  army.  In  a  certain  sense, 
however,  the  reduction  of  the  army  was  not  to  be  regretted.  Those 
who  went  were  the  least  zealous,  the  least  warlike,  the  least  fit  to 
support  further  trials,  and  their  absence  must  have  relieved  the  I 
famine  pressure.  Those  who  remained  were  the  lords  and  gentle- 
men, with  their  immediate  following,  who  were  prevented  by 
honour  from  forsaking  their  duty,  the  flower  of  Scotland's  warriors^ 
who,  even  in  the  strength  that  was  left,  would  certainly  equal  in 
number  any  army  that  was  likely  to  be  assembled  against  them. 

It  has  been  said  that  Henry  VIII.,  when  he  sailed  from 
England  on  his  French  expedition,  left  the  Earl  of  Surrey  as 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  his  kingdom,  and  all  the  measures  for  its 
defence  against  aggression  were,  if  necessary,  to  be  concocted  and 
carried  out  by  him.  The  task  could  not  have  been  placed  in 
nobler  or  more  able  hands.  Thomas  Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey,  had,, 
during  a  long  career,  distinguished  himself  in  war  and  diplomacy, 
and,  in  troubled  times,  had  not  been  less  illustrious  for  his  keen 
sense  of  honour  and  loyalty,  his  justice,  and  his  sympathy  with  the 
oppressed  people.  He  was  knighted  for  his  remarkable  courage  at 
the  battle  of  Bamet,  and  was  made  a  knight  of  the  garter  by 
Richard  III.     Taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Bosworth  and 
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committed  to  the  Tower,  he  was  asked  by  Henry  VI L  "How  he 
durst  bear  arms  in  behalf  of  that  tyrant  Richard  ? "  To  which  he 
made  reply,  "  He  was  my  crowned  king,  and  if  the  Parliament  of 
England  set  the  crown  upon  a  stock,  I  will  fight  for  that  stock  ; 
and  as  I  fought  then  for  him,  I  will  fight  for  you  when  you  are 
established  by  the  same  authority.**  In  the  rebellion  by  the  Earl 
of  Lincoln,  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  offered  Surrey  the  keys  of 
the  Tower  in  order  to  set  himself  at  liberty,  but  he  refused,  saying 
that  he  would  not  be  delivered  by  any  power  but  by  that  which 
had  committed  him.**  He  was  subsequently  released,  taken  into 
favour,  and  his  estates  were  restored.  In  1497  he  commanded  the 
army  which  marched  into  Scotland  and  took  Ayton  Castle.  In 
1502,  being  then  Lord  High  Treasurer,  he  led  the  brilliant 
company  of  English  nobles  and  ladies  which  accompanied  Princess 
Margaret  to  Scotland  when  she  was  wedded  to  James  IV.  In  1 507 
he  was  ambassador  to  the  King  of  France.  On  the  accession  of 
Henry  VIII.  he  was  made  Earl  Marshal  for  life,  and  he  was  in  151 1 
one  of  the  commissioners  at  the  Court  of  Aragon.  Henry  VIIL 
might  well  say,  when  he  heard  that  the  Scots  were  preparing  to 
invade  England,  "  that  he  had  left  a  nobleman  who  would  defend 
his  subjects  from  insults.** 

We  have  seen  how,  as  soon  as  war  threatened,  Surrey  dispatched 
Sir  William  Bulmer  to  watch  the  border,  and  how  vigorously  and 
successfully  that  leader  acted  in  shattering  the  first  force  that 
raided  into  his  country.  But  the  call  also  went  out  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  England  to  assemble  in  arms  for  defence. 
Large  as  was  the  force  already  in  the  field  across  the  seas  under 
the  King,  there  was  no  difficulty  in  making  full  and  sufficient 
answer  to  the  appeal.  The  heart  of  the  people  was  stirred,  and  all 
ranks  hastened  to  take  part  in  the  patriotic  movement  The 
sturdy  middle  classes  were  as  forward  as  knight  or  noble  in  the 
hour  of  their  country's  danger,  probably  much  influenced  by  the 
popular  character  of  the  general  under  whom  they  were  to  serve. 
John  Winchcombe,  the  clothier  of  Newbury  in  Berkshire,  commonly 
called  "  Jack  of  Newbury,**  marched  with  a  hundred  men,  all  armed, 
clothed,  and  equipped  at  his  own  expense,  and  in  doing  so,  antici- 
pated the  national  feeling  of  some  great  traders  in  our  modem 
towns,  who  insist  that  their  employes  shall  be  volunteers,  and  if 
need  arose,  could  each  send  a  complete  company  into  the  field 
from  their  own  establishments. 

The  trysting-places  were  Newcastle  and  Durham,  spots  suffi- 
ciently far  withdrawn  from  the  border  to  allow  the  army  to  con- 
centrate and  organise  without  much  risk  of  hostile  interference,  and 
thither  moved  the  contingents  furnished  by  the  various  counties 
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and  the  foUowings  which  each  noble  and  leader  of  distinction  could 
rally  under  his  banner.  Sir  Edward  Stanley,  the  fifth  son  of 
Thomas  Earl  of  Derby,  led  the  men  of  Cheshire  and  Lancashire. 
Lord  Dacre,  the  English  Warden  of  the  Marches,  came  at  the  head 
of  his  border  riders,  and  was  placed  in  command  of  the  army's 
cavalry,  which  formed  a  separate  division  of  about  2000  lances. 
Sir  Nicholas  Appleyard,  Master  of  the  Ordnance,  was  in  charge  of 
the  artillery.  Lords  Clifford,  Tumeny,  Latimer,  Conyers,  Scroope. 
Percy,  Sir  Marmaduke  Constable,  and  a  long  list  of  noble  names 
appear  on  the  roll  of  captains  who  presented  themselves,  and  by 
the  first  of  September  the  army  had  reached  to  a  strength  of  over 
30,000  men.  In  the  story  of  the  assembly  there  is  a  curious  com- 
mentary on  the  uncertainty  which  each  leader  of  that  period  had 
as  to  the  force  which  he  would  command,  and  the  lieutenants  on 
whose  assistance  he  could  reckon.  When  Sir  Edward  Stanley  was 
marching  over  Stanmore  he  met  the  troops  of  Sir  Bryan  Tunstall, 
who,  he  appears  to  have  hoped,  would  serve  under  the  Derby 
banner.  But  Tunstall,  an  independent  landowner,  preferred  to  join 
the  Howards,  and  passed  Stanley  without  saluting. 

The  Earl  of  Surrey  pushed  on  northwards.  In  passing  through 
Durham  he  received  trom  Bishop  Ruthal  the  sacred  banner  of 
St  Cuthbert,  in  which  was  incorporated  the  cloth  wherewith  the 
saint  covered  the  chalice  when  he  said  mass,  and  the  military 
power  of  the  bishopric  served  under  this  holy  relic,  which  was 
borne  aloft  by  Sir  John  Foster.  At  Newcastle  he  gathered  the 
force  collected  there  and  moved  them  to  Bolton,  a  small  hamlet 
about  five  miles  west  of  Alnwick.  He  had  expected  to  complete 
his  concentration  by  the  third  of  September,  but  the  long-con- 
tinued rainfall  made  the  ways  so  "  foul  and  miry "  that  marching 
was  much  impeded,  and  it  was  two  days  later  before  he  was  able 
definitely  to  commence  military  operations.  The  most  important 
addition  to  his  army  that  he  received  at  Bolton  was  5000  men 
under  his  own  son,  Thomas  Howard,  Lord  High  Admiral  of 
England,  who  had  been  sent  from  the  English  army  in  France  and, 
landing  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne,  had  been  able  to  come  into  line 
on  Sunday  the  4th.  These  soldiers,  unlike  the  new  levies,  were 
more  or  less  trained  and  experienced,  and  would  give  an  element 
of  stiffness  and  solidity  to  what,  with  all  its  good  will  and  enthu- 
siasm, must  have  been  during  its  first  movements  rather  a  loosely 
connected  mass  of  armed  men. 

Immediately  on  the  arrival  of  the  admiral,  the  Earl  of  Surrey 
**appoynted  his  battayles  in  order,  with  wynges  and  with  ryders 
necessarie."  His  advanced  or  right  wing  was  placed  under  the 
command  of  the  admiral,  who  had  with  him  Sir  Nicholas  Apple- 
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yard  and  all  the  artillery.  This  wing  was  again  divided  into  two 
separate  bodies,  one  under  Sir  Edmonde  Howard,  another  son  of 
Surrey's,  and  the  other  under  Sir  Marmaduke  Constable,  to  whom, 
besides  his  own  proper  dependants,  was  attached  a  portion  of  the 
Lancashire  contingent,  looo  strong. 

The  right  wing  was  further  strengthened  by  the  support  of 
Lord  Dacre's  cavalry.  As  this  part  of  the  army  were  natives  of  the 
border,  they  were  presumably  to  be  made  use  of  as  guides  and 
scouts,  as  well  as  for  shock  purposes  on  the  day  of  battle.  The 
command  of  the  main  body,  or  centre  of  the  army,  Surrey  reserved 
to  himself ;  and  the  rear  or  left  wing  was  composed  of  the  Cheshire 
men  and  the  remainder  of  the  Lancashire  contingent  under  Sir 
Edward  Stanley.  In  this  disposition  of  his  army  the  Earl  of 
Surrey  was  possibly  as  much  influenced  by  family  jealousy  as  by 
jsound  judgment.  Sir  Edward  Stanley  had  craved  the  command 
of  the  vanguard,  but  the  houses  of  Howard  and  Stanley  were 
rivals,  and  Surrey  could  not  place  Sir  Edward  in  a  position  where 
he  might  have  the  opportunity  of  greatest  distinction.  There  is  no 
doubt,  however,  that  Lord  Thomas  Howard  commanded  the  most 
reliable  division  of  the  army,  and  that  his  men,  with  him  neces- 
sarily at  their  head,  were  properly  put  where  the  stress  of  action 
Avas  likely  to  fall. 

The  days  of  chivalrous  customs  were  not  yet  entirely  past,  and 
the  Earl  of  Surrey,  as  a  wise  general,  invoked  their  aid  when  it 
suited  his  purpose.  He  probably  realised  that  the  King  of  Scot- 
land had  already  lost  the  advantage  of  the  initiative,  and  that, 
instead  of  being  the  attacker,  he  must  now  stand  upon  the 
defensive.  It  was  more  than  likely  that  the  northern  army  might 
establish  itself  in  some  strong  position  whence  it  could  not  be 
expelled,  and  against  which  the  available  English  force  would  be 
inadequate  and  would  be  expended  in  vain.  He  knew  James's 
romantic  disposition,  and,  by  working  on  it,  he  trusted  to  induce 
him  to  give  battle  by  tourney  rules  rather  than  on  the  principles  of 
sound  leadership.  He  therefore  sent  a  herald  to  the  Scottish 
headquarters  conveying  a  long  message,  of  which  the  chief  pur- 
port was  a  challenge  to  James  **to  trye  the  rightfulness  of  the 
matter  in  battail  by  Friday  next  commynge,  at  the  farthest,  yf  he 
of  hys  noble  courage  wyll  geve  him  tarienge."  Lord  Thomas 
Howard  added  a  message  of  his  own  that,  having  in  vain  sought 
the  Scottish  fleet  by  sea.  he  was  now  ready  to  assert  the  justice  of 
Andrew  Barton's  fate  in  the  van  of  the  English  army.  Nor  did 
these  defiances  and  provocations  fail  in  their  intended  effect,  for 
the  King  accepted  the  challenge  and,  in  many  details  of  his  after 
actions,  showed  how  he  had  been  influenced  by  his  wily  adversary. 
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Some  of  his  peers  remonstrated  with  him,  particularly  the  Earl  of 
Angus,  whose  great  age  and  long  military  experience  should  have 
given  weight  to  his  words;  but  James  only  answered,  "Angus,  if 
you  are  afraid,  you  may  go  home."  The  aged  earl  could  not 
brook  the  affront,  and  left  the  field  with  tears  of  indignation.  He 
left  his  two  sons  and  his  followers  in  the  field,  however,  to  await 
the  issue. 

It  is  said  that  Lady  Heron  had  passed,  under  a  safe  conduct 
from  James,  to  the  Earl  of  Surrey  on  a  secret  diplomatic  mission, 
with  the  view  of  obtaining  the  release  of  Johnstone  and  Alexander 
Home,  then  prisoners  in  England  ;  and  that  she  gave  full  informa- 
tion to  the  English  general  of  the  strength,  position,  and  resources 
of  the  Scottish  army.  This  may  have  been  the  case,  but  such  a 
source  of  knowledge  must  have  been  superfluous,  as  Lord  Dacre's 
border  men  could  not  fail  to  be  able  to  tell  of  all  important  move- 
ments in  the  Scottish  camp. 

Hot-headed  and  rash  as  James  IV.  was,  he  yet  yielded  to  the 
warnings  of  his  peers  and  the  dictates  of  common  prudence 
sufficiently  to  quit  the  camp  on  the  low,  open  ground  which  he 
was  occupying,  and  to  seek  a  position  for  his  army  which  presented 
some  capability  of  defence.    He  found  it  on  Flodden  Hill.  This 
height  is  the  last  and  lowest  of  those  spurs  of  Cheviot  which  extend 
themselves  on  the  north-east  and  trend  down  towards  the  level 
grounds  by  the  Tweed  side.     South  of  Flodden  Hill  lies  the 
extensive,  slightly  undulating  Milfield  Plain,  which  is  bounded  on 
the  west  by  other  spurs  of  Cheviot,  and  on  the  south  and  east  by 
rising  ground,  at  the  foot  of  which  flows  the  slow  and  winding  TilL 
It  is  nowhere  recorded  whether  the  selection  of  a  defensive  line  was 
made  by  James  himself  or  by  a  subordinate  leader,  but,  whoever  it 
was,  he  could  not  have  done  better  under  the  circumstances.  In 
order  to  make  a  direct  attack  upon  it  the  English  army,  moving 
from  the  southward,  would  have  to  cross  the  Millfield  Plain,  on 
every  part  of  which  it  would  be  in  full  view  of  the  Scots,  who  would 
be  able  to  deploy  their  line  along  the  long,  level  crest,  from  whose 
height  the  ground  sloped  rapidly  to  a  hollow  stretch  of  marshy 
land.   On  the  left  it  was  protected  by  the  course  of  the  Till,  and  it 
could  not  be  turned  on  the  right  except  by  a  long  and  dangerous 
flank  movement    It  presented  the  defect  that,  if  it  was  carried  by 
the  enemy,  the  defending  force  must  retreat  four  miles  across  the 
open  ground  to  the  northward  and  would  then  have  to  cross  the 
Till  or  Tweed,  perhaps  both.    The  strength  of  the  position  was. 
however,  so  great  that  the  contingency  of  flight  might  reasonably 
be  put  out  of  consideration.    Flodden  Hill  is  now  covered  with 
woodland  and  it  is  impossible  to  realise  exactly  how  it  presented 
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itself  when  it  was  only  a  wild,  heath-clad  summit  Local  tradition 
and  some  records  tell  that  the  Scots  added  to  its  natural  defensive 
strength  by  constructing  earthworks.  It  is  possible  that  they  did 
so,  but  as  they  only  occupied  the  position  for,  at  most,  three  days 
these  cannot  have  been  considerable,  and  all  trace  of  them  is 
obliterated.  What  is  most  probable  is  that  Flodden  Hill  was  held 
ready  to  be  occupied  as  soon  as  the  English  army  made  a 
threatening  appearance,  but  that,  for  shelter's  sake  and  the  con- 
venience of  water,  the  great  mass  of  the  Scots  bivouacked  half-a- 
mile  to  the  northward  in  the  hollow  between  Flodden  Hill  and 
Branston  Ridge.  A  farmhouse  in  the  hollow  is  still  called 
"  Campie  "  farm,  and  this  fact  may  be  held  to  give  colour  to  our 
supposition.  A  legend  has  been  preserved  of  an  interesting  event 
that  occurred  while  James  occupied  Flodden  awaiting  the  English 
attack,  and  cannot  be  better  told  than  in  the  words  of  a  note 
attached  to  Leyden's  ode.  "  Under  the  vigorous  admmistration  of 
James  IV.,  the  young  Earl  of  Caithness  had  incurred  the  penalty  of 
outlawry  and  forfeiture  for  revenging  an  ancient  feud.  On  the 
evening  preceding  the  battle  of  Flodden,  accompanied  by  three 
hundred  young  warriors  arrayed  in  green,  he  presented  himself 
before  the  King  and  submitted  to  his  mercy.  This  mark  of 
attachment  was  so  agreeable  to  the  warlike  prince  that  he  granted 
an  immunity  to  the  earl  and  his  followers.  The  parchment,  on 
which  this  immunity  was  inscribed,  is  said  to  be  still  preserved  in 
the  archives  of  the  Earls  of  Caithness,  and  is  marked  with  drum 
strings,  having  been  cut  out  of  a  drum-head  as  no  other  parchment 
could  be  found  in  the  army.  The  earl  and  his  gallant  band 
perished  to  a  man  in  the  battle  of  Flodden  ;  since  which  period  it 
has  been  reckoned  unlucky  in  Caithness  to  wear  green  or  cross 
t/ie  Ord  on  a  Monday ,  the  day  of  the  week  on  which  the  chieftain 
advanced  into  Sutherland." 

On  Tuesday,  the  6th  September,  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  having 
concentrated  and  organised  his  army,  marched  from  Bolton  and 
encamped  at  Wooler  Haugh,  about  five  miles  from  Flodden. 
When  he  was  there  he  became  aware  of  the  strong  position 
occupied  by  King  James,  and  recognised  the  impossibility  of 
making  a  direct  attack  upon  it  with  any  hope  of  success.  Again 
he  tried  to  play  upon  the  King's  foibles  by  dispatching  to  him  a 
herald,  recalling  his  acceptance  of  the  first  challenge,  pointing  out 
that  the  Scots  were  now  in  a  post  like  a  fortress,  and  challenging 
him  to  abandon  his  heights  and  try  the  fortune  of  war  on  the  open 
Millfield  Plain  the  following  day,  between  the  hours  of  twelve  and 
three.  Even  King  James's  imprudence  was  not  sufficiehtly  great  to 
induce  him  to  give  ear  to  such  a  proposition,  and  he  refused  to 
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receive  the  herald.  Surrey's  army  had  no  sufficient  supply  of 
provisions  to  enable  him  to  carry  out  prolonged  operations,  the 
country  was  barren  and  devastated,  and  it  became  a  necessity  for 
him  to  attempt  some  decisive  measure.  It  seems  probable  that,  in 
the  course  which  he  adopted,  he  acted  under  the  suggestion  and 
guidance  of  a  well-known  border  warrior,  the  bastard  Heron.  This 
Heron  had  been  outlawed  for  his  share  in  the  murder  of  Sir  Robert 
Ker,  of  Cessford,  and,  by  his  wife  and  his  servants,  it  had  been 
given  out  that  he  had  died  two  years  earlier  of  the  pestilence. 
Under  promise  of  immunity  for  various  offences  he  now  reappeared 
and  placed  his  services  at  Surrey's  disposal.  Whether  he  suggested 
the  subsequent  manoeuvres  of  the  English  army  or  not  the  Earl  of 
of  Surrey  none  the  less  showed  the  highest  military  capacity  in 
sanctioning  them  and  in  carrying  them  out.  On  the  8th  he  broke 
up  his  encampment  at  Wooler  Haugh,  and,  placing  the  Till  betu-een 
himself  and  his  enemy,  marched  through  the  rugged  grounds  on  its 
east  bank,  past  Doddington  to  Barmoor  Wood,  about  two  or  three 
miles  from  the  east  flank  of  the  position  on  Flodden  Hill.  The 
movement  from  Wooler  Haugh  was,  no  doubt,  immediately  known 
to  the  Scottish  Army,  but  thereafter  the  line  of  the  English  march 
was  entirely  concealed  by  a  range  of  hills.  The  Scottish  scouts,  if 
any  were  systematically  employed,  lost  touch  of  Surrey,  who  was 
probably  able  to  check  them  by  his  superior  force  of  cavalry.  The 
first  indication  of  the  direction  taken  by  the  hostile  columns  afforded 
to  James  was  the  appearance  of  a  reconnoitring  party,  with  which 
was  Lord  Thomas  Howard,  on  an  eminence  to  the  east  near  Ford. 
A  Scottish  battery  which  had  been  established  on  the  east  end  of 
Flodden  Hill  fired  a  few  rounds  at  this  reconnaissance,  but  the  shot 
fell  harmless.  Even  if  James  realised  on  the  evening  of  the  8th 
that  the  English  were  within  two  miles  of  him,  he  was  then  powerless 
to  attack.  Surrey's  army  was  covered  by  Barmoor  Wood  and  by 
the  deep  sullen  Till,  across  which  there  was  only  one  available 
bridge  at  Ford  and  several  fords  which  he  had  every  reason  to 
believe  would  be  watched  and  stoutly  defended.  All  that  he  could 
know  for  certain  was  that  the  English  march  pointed  towards 
Berwick,  that  his  original  line  of  defence  was  turned,  and  one  of  his 
lines  of  retreat  was  threatened. 

On  the  morning  of  the  9th  Surrey's  movement  was  continued,  and 
as  the  columns  issued  from  the  shelter  of  the  high  ground,  which 
had  hitherto  concealed  them,  it  was  soon  evident  to  the  Scottish 
leaders  that  the  van  was  pointing  for  Twisel  bridge,  and  that  masses 
of  troops  were  on  the  move  towards  the  places  where  the  Till  was 
fordable  between  the  castles  of  Etall  and  Ford.  There  was  then 
no  doubt  that  Surrey  contemplated  the  bold  manoeuvre  of  forming 
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his  line  of  battle  on  the  comparatively  level  ground  north  of  Flodden 
Hill  and  attacking  the  original  rear  of  the  Scottish  position. 


**  Even  so  it  was — from  Flodden  ridge 
The  Scots  beheld  the  English  host 
Leave  Barmoor  Wood,  their  evening  post, 
And  heedful  watched  them  as  they  crossed 
The  Till  by  Twisel  bridge. 
High  sight  it  is,  and  haughty,  while 
They  dive  into  the  deep  defile : 
Beneath  the  cavemed  cliff  they  fall, 
Beneath  the  castle*s  airy  wall. 
By  rock,  by  oak,  by  hawthorn  tree, 
Troop  after  troop  are  disappearing; 
Troop  after  troop  their  banners  rearing 
Upon  the  eastern  bank  you  see, 
Still  pouring  down  the  rocky  den, 
Where  flows  the  sullen  Till, 
And  rising  from  the  dim-wood  glen. 
Standards  on  standards,  men  on  men. 
In  slow  succession  still. 
And  sweeping  o'er  the  Gothic  arch, 
And  pressing  on,  in  ceaseless  march. 
To  gain  the  opposing  hill." 


As  a  matter  of  fact,  Surrey's  movements  were  these.  His 
vanguard,  with  his  artillery,  under  Lord  Thomas  Howard,  the 
Admiral  assisted  by  his  brother  Sir  Edmond  Howard,  and  Sir 
Marmaduke  Constable,  moved  to  Twisel  bridge  while  he,  with  the 
remainder  of  his  army,  pushed  straight  for  the  fords  across  the  Till 
The  force  was  intended  to,  and  did,  concentrate  and  deploy  near 
the  village  of  Brankton.  When  it  was  finally  marshalled  in  array, 
it  preserved  the  dispositions  which  had  been  made  at  Bolton.  On 
the  right  was  the  Admiral  with  Sir  Nicholas  Appleyard  and  the 
artillery.  The  guns,  on  their  rude  carriages  drawn  by  oxen,  could 
not  have  moved  far  from  the  road  between  Twisel  bridge  and 
Comhill,.  and  must  have  taken  up  the  first  available  position.  The 
Earl  of  Surrey  himself  commanded  the  centre,  assisted  by  Sir  Philip 
Tilney,  Lord  Scrope  and  other  nobles,  while  on  the  left  was  a  large 
force  of  horse  and  foot,  the  greater  part  of  the  Cheshire  contingent, 
under  Sir  Edward  Stanley,  assisted  by  Sir  William  Molyneux  and 
Sir  Henry  Kickley.  In  rear  of  the  centre  was  the  reserve  of 
cavalry  under  Lord  Dacre.  The  whole  front  of  the  English  line 
covered  about  two  miles,  but  Lord  Thomas  Howard  s  force  on  the 
right  was  separated  from  the  remainder  by  a  small  elevation,  called  in 
history  the  "  Pipers*  Hill."  As  soon  as  the  movement  of  the  English 
was  developed,  and  the  Scottish  monarch  saw  that  they  were 
crossing  the  Till,  he  hurriedly  began  to  draw  up  his  army  to  meet 
the  new  form  of  danger.  The  prepared  and  fortified  position  on 
Flodden  Hill  was  necessarily  abandoned,  and  another  line  of 
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defence,  nearly  parallel  to  the  first,  but  facing  in  an  almost  dia- 
metrically opposite  direction,  was  taken  up.  Whatever  military 
faults  James  may  have  committed  in  the  course  of  the  campaign — 
and  they  were  many — no  one  can  deny  that  he  and  his  generals 
had  their  men  well  in  hand.  It  was  no  small  feat,  when  confronted 
with  an  unexpected  emergency,  to  be  able  to  rise  superior  to  it  at 
once,  to  give  up  a  long-thought-out  plan  of  action,  to  adopt  a  new 
one,  and  to  get  more  than  40,000  men  smoothly  and  quickly  into  a 
position  previously  unconsidered  and  unreconnoitred.  The  position 
on  which  the  Scots  were  now  formed  is  the  height  now  known  as 
Brankton  Ridge.  Very  little  lower  than  Flodden  Hill,  the  slope 
which  its  side  presents  to  the  north— the  direction  from  which  the 
attack  came — is  not  so  steep  as  that  which  Flodden  presents  to  the 
south.  Still  it  i3  very  commanding  ground,  and,  if  James  had 
shown  as  much  judgment  in  the  tactical  use  which  he  made  of  it 
as  he  did  in  selecting  it  for  occupation,  the  result  of  the  day  might 
have  been  very  different  for  the  fortunes  of  his  kingdom. 

On  the  extreme  left  of  the  Scottish  line,  on  a  slope  of  the  ridge 
facing  towards  Coldstream,  were  formed  Huntly  s  Highlanders  and 
the  Borderers  under  Lord  Home.  On  their  right,  facing  north, 
were  the  troops  under  Crawfurd  and  Montrose.  In  the  centre  was 
the  King  himself,  with  many  of  his  nobles  and  men  of  the  best  and 
bravest  blood  of  Scotland.  The  right  wing  was  on  the  eastern  end 
of  the  ridge  under  Lennox  and  Argyll.  Here  the  ground,  then 
naked  but  now  thickly  wooded,  slopes  in  a  steep  declivity  to  a  vale 
beneath,  which  still  bears  the  name  "Bloody  Dell."  A  strong 
reserve  under  Bothwell  was  formed  on  the  right  rear  of  the  line. 
The  exact  position  of  the  artillery,  consisting  of  seventeen  pieces, 
including  the  "  seven  sisters,"  is  not  known.  Some  guns  we  know 
were  in  battery  facing  towards  Ford  bridge,  and  these  possibly 
could  not  be  joined  to  the  remainder,  which  it  is  probable  that 
Robert  Borthwick,  the  master  gunner,  kept  united  under  his  own 
command. 

Near  to  the  highest  point  of  the  heights  on  which  the  Scots 
manoeuvred  is  a  natural  rock,  still  called  "  The  King  s  Chair,"  and 
tradition  points  to  it  as  having  been  the  spot  occupied  by  King 
James  previous  to  the  battle,  from  which  he  watched  the  advance 
of  the  English  and  the  movements  of  his  own  army,  and  where  he 
gave  his  orders.  It  is,  indeed,  the  most  convenient  post  to  which 
a  Commander  in  Chief  would  naturally  betake  himself  for  such 
purpose.  James  has  been  greatly  blamed,  and  very  justly,  for 
allowing  Surrey  to  effect  the  difficult  passage  of  the  Till  without 
hindrance.  He  directed  no  attack  upon  the  English  columns  while 
for  a  long  time  they  were  necessarily  helpless,  moving  on  narrow 
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fronts,  unable  to  give  to  each  other  any  support,  and  very  probably 
open  to  destruction  in  detail.  Indeed,  it  is  recorded  that  his  master 
gunner  vainly  implored  him  to  permit  the  artillery  to  be  fired  at 
the  bridge,  on  which  the  guns  were  already  directed,  and  that  the 
King  said,  "  I  am  determined  that  I  will  have  them  all  before  me  on 
a  plain  field,  and  see  what  they  can  do  all  before  me."  But  if 
James  was  to  blame,  Surrey  equally  is  to  be  criticised  for  undertaking 
an  extremely  dangerous  operation,  unless  he  had  fair  grounds  for 
supposing  that  it  would  not  be  interfered  with.  And  this  was  very 
likely  the  case.  We  may  fairly  believe  that  there  was  a  tacit 
understanding  between  the  two  generals,  conveyed  by  some  secret 
agent,  possibly  Lady  Heron,  that  the  terms  of  the  challenge  given 
and  accepted  were  to  be  so  far  adhered  to  that,  though  the  Scots 
would  not  relinquish  all  vantage  ground,  they  would  not  prevent  the 
English  from  forming  in  fair  line  of  battle. 

As  the  two  armies  were  finally  formed,  Lord  Thomas  Howard 
was  opposite  Huntly  and  Home,  Crawfurd  and  Montrose  ;  the 
Earl  of  Surrey  faced  the  King  and  Sir  Edward  Stanley,  Lennox, 
and  Argyll.  All  the  Scots  were  prepared  to  fight  on  foot,  and  even 
the  King  himself  had  parted  with  his  horse.  HoUingshed  says  that 
this  was  done  so  that,  the  danger  being  equal  to  all  and  means  of 
flight  being  taken  away,  all  "  might  be  more  willing  to  show  their 
manhood,  as  their  safety  only  rested  in  the  edges  and  points  of 
their  weapons."  It  is  more  probable,  however,  that  James  followed 
the  well-known  tactics  of  Bruce  at  Bannockbum  in  opposing  the 
stem  and  steady  close  formation  of  Scottish  spearmen  to  the 
onslaught  of  a  force  possessed  of  cavalry  superior  in  numbers  and 
quality  to  any  that  he  could  bring  against  it 

The  battle  began  between  three  and  four  in  the  afternoon  by  a 
discharge  of  the  English  artillery,  which  seems  to  have  been  very 
effective,  and  to  have  done  great  execution  jn  the  Scottish  ranks. 
One  of  those  who  fell  was  Robert  Borthwick,  the  master  gunner, 
and  to  his  death  it  may  be  attributed  that  the  subsequent  fire  of 
the  Scottish  guns  was  nearly  harmless.  Loading  being  then  a  slow 
process,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  artillery  on  either  side  took  any 
further  part  in  the  action.  The  general  attack  of  the  English 
appears  to  have  commenced  on  their  right,  where  Sir  Bryan 
Tunstall  and  Sir  Edmond  Howard,  in  an  advance  up  the  opposing 
slope,  were  encountered  by  the  fierce  charge  of  Lord  Home's 
Borderers  and  the  Earl  of  Huntly's  Highlanders.  These  descended 
the  hill  with  shout  and  slogan  cry.  The  highland  broadsword  and 
the  long  border  spear  hurled  back  the  attack,  which  English 
gallantry  renewed  time  after  time.  Sir  Edmond  Howard  was 
felled  to  the  ground,  Tunstall  was  slain,  and  the  victorious  Scots 
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drove  the  English  right  fleeing  before  them.  The  time  of  action 
for  Dacre  s  cavalry  had  come.  They  had  been  formed  under  cover 
of  some  undulating  ground,  and  now,  in  serried  ranks,  they  swept 
to  the  front  down  a  slight  slope  and  crashed  on  the  Scottish  left 
Huntly  and  Home  were  checked,  but  were  able  to  hold  their 
g^und,  retaining  numerous  prisoners.  Meantime,  Crawfurd  and 
Montrose  had  also  moved  down  the  slope  and  engaged  the  Admiral 
Lord  Thomas  Howard,  but,  after  a  stem  struggle,  the  Scottish 
leaders  were  both  slain  and  the  Admiral  remained  master  of  his 
portion  of  the  field.  King  James,  who  saw  the  whole  of  his  left 
strenuously  fighting,  now  imprudently  left  his  strong  central 
position  to  meet  the  Earl  of  Surrey.  If  he  had  stood  fast,  all  the 
might  of  England  then  in  the  field  could  not  have  dislodged  him, 
and  Flodden  might  have  been  another  Bannockbum.  But  his 
chivalrous  ardour  carried  him  away,  and,  drawing  Bothwell's  reserve 
with  him,  he  threw  himself  into  the  heart  of  the  battle.  For  a  time 
it  seemed  as  if  the  Scots  would  be  conquerors  in  the  hand  to  hand 
struggle  and  drive  their  enemies  backwards  into  the  Till.  Their 
left  was  successful,  and  occupied  the  whole  attention  of  Dacre. 
Though  Montrose  and  Crawfurd  were  no  more,  their  followers  still 
made  head  against  the  Admiral,  and  the  King  with  his  choicest 
soldiery  was  pressing  hard  upon  Surrey  and  England's  centre. 
But  disaster  had  fallen  upon  the  Scottish  right.  Sir  Edward 
Stanley,  with  the  archers  of  Cheshire  and  Lancashire,  did  terrible 
execution  among  the  Highlanders  and  Islesmen  of  Lennox  and 
Argyll.  Impatient  under  the  galling  flight  of  arrows,  deaf  to  the 
commands  and  entreaties  of  their  chiefs  and  De  la  Motte  and  other 
experienced  French  officers  who  were  with  them,  the  wild  and 
undisciplined  clans  rushed  down  the  hill  and  engaged  the  billmen, 
who,  under  cover  of  the  archers'  arrows,  were  advancing.  A  few 
moments'  patience  and  the  deadly  shower  would  necessarily  have 
ceased ;  the  English  infantry,  breathless  with  the  steep  ascent, 
might  easily  have  been  hurled  back,  and  the  result  would  have  been 
very  different.  The  advantage  of  ground  was  however  lost,  and  the 
billmen,  though  staggered  and  shaken  by  the  fierce  charge,  closed 
their  ranks  and  fell  upon  the  Highlanders  in  front  and  flank. 
Stubbornly  as  they  fought,  the  men  of  Lennox  and  Argyll  perforce 
gave  way.  The  chiefs  fell  at  the  head  of  their  clans,  and  the 
Scottish  right  was  shattered  and  swept  from  the  field,  not  again  to 
be  rallied. 

Sir  Edward  Stanley  pursued  his  advantage.  He  had  cut  his 
way  to  the  top  of  the  Brankton  ridge,  from  which  he  could  see  the 
progress  of  the  fight  on  the  English  centre  and  right,  the  masses  of 
men  suiging  round  the  Pipers'  Hill,  and  the  fluttering  of  pennons  of 
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well-known  leaders,  which,  as  they  advanced  or  retired,  showed  the 
dubious  fortunes  of  the  day.  His  mind  was  quickly  made  up.  He 
had  still  with  him  about  10,000  of  the  Cheshire  and  Lancashire  men, 
and  with  them,  passing  hastily  over  the  position  where  the  Royal 
flag  of  Scotland  had  been  displayed  at  the  commencement  of  the 
battle,  he  swooped  with  all  his  force  upon  the  rear  of  King  James. 
About  the  same  time  the  Admiral  succeeded  in  driving  his 
immediate  enemies  before  him,  and,  turning  to  his  left,  fell  upon 
King  James's  flank.  The  Scottish  monarch  was  now  completely 
surrounded,  but  there  was  no  craven  quailing  or  thought  of  retreat. 
The  ground  became  poached  with  the  trampling  of  the  struggle  and 
slippery  with  the  blood  of  the  combatants  ;  the  Scots  took  off"  their 
boots  and  fought  in  their  hose.  Their  long  spears  were  broken  ; 
they  renewed  the  strife  hand  to  hand  with  their  swords.  As  each 
man  fell,  the  ranks  closed  and  showed  an  unbroken,  impenetrable 
front.  While  the  gallant  King  lived,  the  issue  was  still  doubtful. 
Inspired  by  his  presence  and  example,  all  his  followers  fought  with 
cool,  disciplined  and  determined  desperation,  and,  while  the  English 
bill  did  its  work  of  death,  the  Scottish  spear  and  broadsu'ord 
returned  deadly  blow  for  blow. 

James  of  Scotland  at  last  fell,  fighting  gallantly,  surrounded  by 
the  noblest  of  his  kingdom's  sons,  and,  where  the  monarch  and  his 
warrior  court  had  stood,  there  was  only  left  a  ghastly  pile  of  slain. 
The  shades  of  night  fell  upon  Scotland's  sorrow  and  disaster.  The 
shattered  remains  of  her  army  withdrew,  unpursued,  before  the 
following  morning.  Destroyed  as  a  fighting  body,  but  unconquered, 
they  had  yielded  no  foot  of  ground  before  the  English,  and  it  was 
not  till  the  loth  September  that  Surrey  knew  the  fight  would 
not  be  continued.  When  valour  so  great,  loyalty  so  true,  and 
self-devotion  so  unsparing  were  shown  by  the  hapless  King  and 
the  generous  peers  who  disdained  to  survive  their  sovereign  and 
their  comrades,  it  is  an  ungracious  task  to  criticise  their  military 
conduct.  Still,  it  cannot  but  be  held  as  almost  certain  that,  if  the 
Scottish  divisions  had  stood  firm  on  the  strong  position  which  they 
occupied,  instead  of  charging  rashly  and  blindly  against  their 
assailants,  nothing  that  the  Earl  of  Surrey  could  do  would  have 
shaken  them,  and  their  land  would  not  have  had  to  lament  the 
most  crushing  loss  it  ever  sustained.  The  only  Scottish  leader 
against  whom  a  chaise  of  lukewarmness  in  the  action  has  been 
made  is  Lord  Home,  but  this  is  entirely  unsupported  by  any 
facts,  though  it  is  referred  to  in  the  old  ballad  the  "Souten  of 
Selkirk."  It  rather  appears  that  Lord  Home's  division  was 
exceptionally  well  commanded.  It  was  completely  successful  at 
the  beginning  of  the  battle,  and  was  only  checked  by  the  timely 
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action  of  Lord  Dacre's  cavalry.  Moreover,  as  we  hear  nothing 
further  of  this  formidable  body  of  horsemen  after  their  first  charge, 
we  may  reasonably  suppose  that  they  were  neutralised  by  the 
continuously  firm,  unbroken,  and  threatening  attitude  of  Lord 
Home's  Borderers,  until  the  general  conflict  was  practically  decided. 
The  death-roll  of  the  Scottish  army,  too,  by  the  number  of  Homes 
among  victims  of  the  day,  showed  that  the  great  border  family 
and  its  chief  had  done  their  duty  nobly  and  unflinchingly. 

James  IV.  is  said  to  have  met  his  death  near  where  Brankton 
Vicarage  now  stands,  to  the  east  of  **  Pipers'  Hill,"  a  very  possible 
spot  The  small  old  13th  century  Church  of  Brankton,  with  its 
stumpy  pointed  spire,  is  probably  the  only  neighbouring  building 
which  existed  at  the  time  of  the  great  battle,  and  round  its  grey 
walls  the  struggle  must  have  raged  its  fiercest  The  body  of  the 
King  was  recognised  among  the  slain  by  Lord  Dacre,  who  knew 
him  well,  and  by  Sir  William  Scott  and  Sir  John  Forman,  who 
were  among  the  few  captains  of  noble  birth.  Its  final  destination 
was  a  blot  on  the  character  for  generosity  of  Henry  VIII.  In 
spite  of  the  earnest  appeal  by  Leo  X.,  made  in  a  letter  still 
preserved,  that  permission  should  be  given  for  the  interment  of  his 
dead  foe  in  St  Paul's  Cathedral,  Henry  inflexibly  refused,  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  following  account,  written 
by  Stowe,  is  substantially  true  : — 

"  After  the  battle,  the  bodie  of  the  same  King,  being  found,  was 
closed  in  lead  and  conveyed  from  thence  to  London,  and  to  the 
monasterie  of  Sheyne  in  Surry,  where  it  remained  for  a  time,  in  what 
order  I  am  not  certaine ;  but,  since  the  dissolution  of  that  house, 
in  the  reygne  of  Edward  the  Sixt,  Henry  Gray,  Duke  of  Suffblke, 
being  lodged  and  keeping  house  there,  I  have  been  shewed  the  same 
bodie  so  lapped  in  lead,  close  to  the  head  and  bodie,  throwne  into 
a  waste  room,  among  the  old  timber,  lead  and  other  rubble.  Since 
the  which  time,  workmen  there,  for  their  foolish  pleasure,  hewed  off" 
his  head  ;  and  Lancelot  Young,  master  glazier  to  Queen  Elizabeth, 
feelinge  a  sweet  savour  to  come  from  thence,  and  rising  this  same 
dried  from  all  moisture,  and  yet  the  form  remaining  with  the  haire  of 
the  head  and  beard  red,  brought  it  to  London  to  his  house  in  Wood 
Street,  where  for  a  time  he  kept  it  for  its  sweetness,  but  in  the  end 
caused  the  sexton  of  that  church  (St.  Michael's,  Wood  Street)  to 
bury  it  among  other  bones  taken  out  of  their  chamell." 

The  actual  strength  of  each  army  in  the  field  is  uncertain.  We 
have  seen  how  the  Scottish  force  dwindled  from  its  original  great 
strength  during  the  fatal  delays  on  the  borders,  and  it  is  probable 
that  King  James  did  not  muster  more  than  forty-five  thousand 
men  on  Brankton  ridge,  while  Surrey's  army  was  somewhat 
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superior  in  numbers.  From  all  accounts  we  may  gather  that,  be- 
sides the  wounded  who  could  leave  the  field,  at  least  ten  thousand 
Scots  were  left  dead  around  their  dead  King.  There  is  no  Scottish 
family  of  eminence  which  does  not  number  one  of  its  ancestors 
as  killed  at  Flodden.  Besides  the  King  and  the  French  ambassador 
De  la  Motte,  there  perished  Alexander  Stewart,  Archbishop  of 
St.  Andrews,  George  Hepbun,  Bishop  of  the  Isles,  William  Bunch, 
Abbot  of  Kilwinning.  Laurence  Oliphant,  Abbot  of  Inchaffray, 
Earls  of  Crawfurd,  Lennox,  Erroll,  Martin,  Argyll,  Montrose, 
Cassilis,  Bothwell,  Rothes,  Caithness,  Glencaim,  besides  thirteen 
barons  and  five  eldest  sons  of  peers.  The  gentlemen  of  noble  birth 
and  chiefs  of  families  numbered  fifty.  Two  hundred  of  the  Douglas 
name  lay  on  the  field.  The  English  loss  was  between  5,000 
and  6,000,  but  few  men  of  note  were  among  the  slain.  Their 
leaders,  perhaps  rightly,  having  regard  to  the  due  exercise  of  their 
proper  duties,  had  not  joined  in  the  mel6e  as  did  the  Scottish 
nobility,  but  had  left  the  stress  of  fighting  to  the  yeomen,  upon 
whom  fell  the  loss  as  they  gained  the  glory. 

The  Earl  of  Surrey,  contented  with  his  success,  did  not  advance 
into  Scotland,  but  almost  immediately  discharged  his  army  to 
their  homes.  Queen  Margaret  became  Regent  of  Scotland,  and. 
though  a  state  of  hostilities  between  the  two  kingdoms  continued 
for  some  time,  no  further  great  military  operations  were  undertaken. 

Sorely  as  the  northern  nobility  had  been  smitten,  the  losses  of 
the  humbler  classes  in  the  battle  by  Tweedside  spread  lamentation 
and  mourning  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  Scotland,  and 
overshadowed  the  national  loss  .of  King  and  feudal  chiefs. 

**  Dool  and  wae  for  the  order,  went  our  lads  to  the  border, 
The  English,  for  ance,  by  guile  wan  the  day; 
The  flowers  of  the  forest,  that  fought  aye  the  foremost, 
The  pride  of  our  land  are  cauld  in  the  clay. 


We^l  hear  nae  mair  lilting,  at  the  ewes  milking; 

Women  and  bairns  are  heartless  and  wae ; 
Sighing  and  moaning  on  ilka  green  loaning — 

The  flowers  of  the  forest  are  a'  wede  awae." 


C.  Stein. 
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ISANDHLWANA,  ZULULAND,  1894. 


By  E.  a.  Hirst. 


Arriving  at  Rorke's  Drift  very  tired,  after  my  thirty  miles  ride 
over  the  veldt,  from  Dundu  in  Natal,  I  at  last  found  myself  in 
Zululand — the  country  of  all  others  I  had  set  my  heart  on  seeing, 
with  its  brave  people  and  historic  battlefields,  especially  the  famous 
and  fatal  field  of  Isandhlwana  (pronounced  Sandlewana).  My  first 
experience  of  Zululand  was  anything  but  pleasant.  To  begin  with, 
it  was  raining  hard,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  so-called  hotel  were 
for  the  most  part  drunk,  very  drunk,  so  much  so  that  I  found  one 
of  them,  a  Boer,  on  my  bed,  with  a  Winchester  near  him,  roaring 
out  something  about  "Verdomdt  Englanders."  So  taking  dis- 
cretion to  be  the  better  part  of  valour,  I  retired  to  the  waggon  of  a 
trader,  and  there  spent  a  fairly  quiet  night  On  waking  up  in  the 
morning  I  found  a  huge  Zulu  standing  over  me,  who,  on  seeing  I 
was  awake,  lifted  a  cup  of  coffee  over  me,  spilling  some  in  the 
process,  and  calling  out  "  Koos "  (Chief).  Whereupon  I  took  the 
coffee,  said  "  Thank  you,"  and  nodded,  at  which  the  Zulu  stared  for 

a  few  moments,  and  then  departed.    Mr.  L  ,  the  trader,  now 

returned,  and  said  he  would  have  to  wait  at  the  Drift  for  a  day  or 
so  for  another  of  his  waggons.  So  it  was  agreed  that  we  should 
ride  over  to  the  battlefield  of  Rorke*s  Drift.  Calling  Jim,  his  Zulu 
servant,  my  friend  of  the  coffee,  he  told  him  to  saddle  up  our 
horses,  and  we  would  start  after  breakfast.  At  breakfast  I  sat 
opposite  my  friend,  the  Boer  of  the  previous  night,  who,  with 
profuse  apologies,  hoped  he  had  not  disturbed  me,  as,  he  said,  he 
had  only  had  a  **  tot "  or  two  with  some  friends  ;  he  did  not  often 
get  down  to  the  Drift,  and  when  he  did,  he  acknowledged,  he 
generally  made  a  night  of  it,  but  he  meant  no  offence,  so  all  was 
made  right. 

Mr.  L  and  I  rode  out  into  the  veldt  to  examine  the  historic 

mission-station  of  Rorke's  Drift,  or  "N^qutu,"  as  the  Zulus  call  it 
The  view  from  the  Drift  across  the  Buffalo  River  is  perfect.  The 
mission-station,  perched  on  the  side  of  the  sloping  ground,  nestled 
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among  trees,  draws  from  one  memories  of  that  heroic  defence  when 
Lieutenants  Chard  and  Bromhead,  with  only  130  men,  gallantly 
held  their  own  during  the  long  afternoon  and  night  of  Januarj- 
22nd  and  23rd,  1879,  after  the  fearful  disaster  at  Isandhlwana, 
against  about  4000  Zulus  of  the  Undi  Corps  under  the  famous 
Zulu  General,  Debnlamanzi.  As  we  approach  the  mission-station 
we  were  saluted  by  a  Zulu  servant  of  the  missionary,  who  con- 
ducted us  up  to  the  house,  where  we  were  kindly  received  by  one 
of  the  staff,  who  showed  us  a  collection  of  assegais,  shields, 
cartridges,  and  guns,  that  had  been  collected  in  and  around  the 
defences.  In  front  of  the  first  line  of  defence — only  a  low,  stone 
wall — behind  which,  on  the  day  of  the  fight,  were  piled  biscuit- 
boxes,  are  the  Zulu  graves  ;  some  300  men  are  buried  here.  Here 
it  was  that  the  famous  Undi  Corps  of  Ketchwayos  army  made 
their  most  determined  charge,  driving  the  defenders  into  the 
second  line  of  biscuit-boxes  and  mealie  bags,  which  formed  a  sort 
of  last  citadel  for  the  defenders.  Near  here  is  the  graveyard  of 
those  who  fell  or  died  of  their  wounds,  in  the  centre  of  which 
stands  a  neat,  stone  obelisk,  on  which  are  carved  the  names  of  the 
soldiers,  surmounted  by  a  stone  laurel-wreath  with  the  number  of 
the  regiment  on  it.  Very  quiet  and  peaceful  it  all  looks.  It  is 
difficult  to  imagine  the  tempestuous  scenes  enatted  round  this 
secluded  spot,  to  adequately  picture  a  defence  which  has  sent  its 
echoes  round  the  civilised  world,  and  a  heroism  which  has  added 
another  page  of  fame  to  the  records  of  the  British  Army. 

My  companion  had  almost  to  drag  me  away  from  this  en- 
trancing spot.  However,  as  it  was  getting  late,  and  he  had  to  see 
to  his  waggons  and  goods,  I  was  forced  to  go ;  but  not  before  I  had 
promised  my  kind  friend  at  the  mission-station  that  I  would  visit 
him  on  my  return  from  my  long  trek  through  Zululand.  The 
waggon  having  arrived,  we  determined  to  start  for  Isandhlwana  in 

ths  morning.    So  retiring  again  to  Mr.  L  's  hospitable  waggon 

to  dream  of  Zulu  charges  and  volleys  of  musketry,  I  awoke  to  find 
my  Zulu  friend,  Jim,  calling  me  to  get  up,  as  the  Koos  wanted  to 
start  early.  To  watch  the  inspanning  of  the  oxen  over  our 
morning  cup  of  coffee  is  a  very  interesting  sight.  Each  ox  has  its 
own  name,  to  which  it  answers  by  trotting  up  to  its  yoke.  One  is 
Salisbury,  another  Koos,  and  another  Tagati  (Wizard).  Presently 
all  are  yoked  up,  and  with  a  "  Yak,  yak,  trek,"  from  the  Hottentot 
driver,  the  oxen  strain  and  pull,  and  the  great,  tent-covered 
waggons  ramble  on  their  way  over  the  veldt  to  Isandhlwana.  It  is 
impossible  to  describe  the  journey  without  the  aid  of  the  poet's 
pen.  Now  we  are  travelling  over  the  veldt,  like  great  seas  of 
grass-lands ;  now  we  enter  some  deep  cleft  in  the  mountains,  to 
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emerge  again  upon  some  seldom-trodden  path  round  the  base  of  a 
spur  of  the  N*qutu  Hills.  Here  there  breaks  upon  our  view  the 
first  clear  sight  of  the  famous  mountain  of  Isandhlwana.  Like  a 
great  closed  hand,  it  towers  to  the  sky,  a  fitting  monument  for  all 
time  for  those  who  sleep  beneath  its  shade.  The  waggon  road 
here  dips  down  into  a  deep  valley  watered  by  a  long  and  winding 
stream,  on  whose  banks  nestle  the  numerous  Zulu  kraals,  like 
magnified  beehives  in  a  summer  field.  The  cattle  of  the  Zulus, 
dotted  here  and  there,  complete  the  picture,  tended  by  bright 
young  Zulu  lads,  who  rise  at  our  approach,  and  give  us  the 
dignified  and  picturesque,  Zulu  salute.  Standing  with  one  arm 
raised,  they  drone  out  their  *'  Sagu  bone  inkoos"  (I  see  you,  chief;, 
and  with  a  "  Ho,  umfan  "  (Oh,  boy),  we  pass  across  the  stream  and 
mount  the  slope,  down  which  flew  the  few  survivors  from  the 
terrible  fight  Noticing  dotted  here  and  there  small  piles  of  stones. 
I  asked  my  companion  what  they  were  for.  He  said,  "  Each  of 
those  mounds  marks  the  grave  of  a  British  soldier,  and  this" — 
pointing  to  our  right — is  the  way  to  Fugitives'  Drift,  down  which 
fled  the  panic-stricken  survivors  of  the  Natal  native  contingent  on 
January  22nd,  1879." 

On  the  top  of  the  pass,  to  our  left,  is  a  great  mound,  marking 
the  spot  where  Colonel  Durnford  is  supposed  to  have  been  killed 
fighting  to  the  last  against  overwhelming  odds,  and  to  the  right  a 
great  circle  of  stones  marks  the  last  stand  of  the  gallant  24th  Regi- 
ment— those  brave  red  soldiers,  as  the  Zulus  say,  who  knew  how  to 
die.  Surrounded  by  the  Nodwengu,  Nokenke,  Umcitu,  and  Undi 
Regiments,  they  fought  it  out  to  the  death.  When  ammunitioji 
was  all  expended,  they  plied  the  bayonet  and  the  butt,  and  fell 
with  their  faces  to  the  foe.  No  quarter  was  asked  or  given,  and  to 
their  memory  there  stands  this  only — a  circle  of  stones.  Could 
a  more  befitting  monument  be  erected  }  I  think  not,  for  that  circle 
proclaims  how  British  soldiers  can  fight  and  die  in  defence  of  their 
country,  flag,  and  Queen.  From  where  we  stand  the  whole  battle-^ 
field  is  laid  out  before  us  like  a  map.  Far  away  to  our  left,  the 
mission  station  nestling  amidst  the  trees  marks  the  spot  where  the 
Nodwengue  Regiment  of  the  Zulus  rushed  down  upon  the  Natal 
native  contingent  carrying  death  and  destruction  like  a  great  wave 
of  the  sea  before  them.  And  on  our  front,  about  a  mile  away  to 
the  right  of  the  waggon-road,  the  store  of  Mr.  B.  marks  the  place 
near  which  Dumford*s  Basutos  made  their  last  gallant  stand. 
From  the  hillock  behind  the  store  Thyingwayo  directed  the  attack 
of  the  left  horn  of  the  Zulu  Army  upon  the  24th  Regiment.  Half 
way  up  the  side  of  Isandhlwana's  steep  slopes,  another  cairn  marks 
the  last  stand  of  the  brave  Natal  Carabiniers,  a  regiment  of 
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volunteers  from  fair  Natal  who  fell  before  the  furious  rushes  of 
the  Myomi-Mhlopi,  Nodwengu,  and  Udhaluku  Regiments  of  the 
Zulus,  but  not  before  the  slopes  of  the  hill  were  slippery  with  the 
blood  of  hundreds  of  Ketchwayo*s  fierce  warriors,  who  stood  back 
aghast  at  a  bravery  in  no  wise  inferior  to  their  own.  Night  drawing 
on,  drew  a  kindly  veil  over  Isandhlwana's  heights,  shutting  out  for 
a  few  brief  hours  the  scenes  of  man's  evil  passions.  And  so  ended 
the  fatal  22nd  January,  1879.  Of  the  2000  British  and  Allies  and 
20,000  Zulus  who  had  seen  the  sun  rise  in  all  its  splendour,  few 
lived  to  see  it  rise  again.  A  Zulu,  one  of  our  servants,  told  me 
that  they  had  no  intention  of  attacking  on  the  22nd  of  January,  as 
they  had  not  been  mootied  (medicined),  but  that  the  Umcitu 
Regiment  brought  on  the  battle  by  capturing  some  cattle  which  had 
strayed  near  their  lines,  whereon  they  were  attacked  by  some 
mounted  men  (Dumford's  Basutos)  whom  they  drove  back,  and 
with  the  Nokenke  Regiment  charged  across  the  stream  which  flows 
along  the  front  of  the  British  position,  becoming  engaged  with 
some  soldiers  who  were  holding  the  donga  in  their  front.  Advancing 
slowly  and  in  perfect  order  so  as  to  give  time  to  the  wings  to  close 
round  the  British,  he  said  there  was  great  confusion  in  the  white 
man's  camp,  but  the  fire  from  the  guns  caused  them  to  fall  back  in 
great  disorder,  literally  ploughing  lines  through  their  closely  formed 
columns.  Thyingwayo,  their  commander,  rushed  among  them  and 
rallied  them,  and  with  ^cries  of  "  U'zulu  "  they  again  charged,  this 
time  breaking  into  the  camp,  they  began  to  assegai  all  they  met, 
and  with  frightful  losses  reached  the  guns,  which  the  gunners  and 
drivers  tried  to  limber  up,  but  they  were  overtaken,  and  after  a 
gallant  stand  put  to  the  assegai.  Now  he  said  the  white  men  were 
fighting  in  groups  back  to  back,  and  "our  hearts  had  turned  to 
water,"  and  we  should  have  run,  had  not  reinforcements  come  up 
with  which  to  renew  the  attack.  Oh  !  how  those  white  men  fought ! 
we  could  not  break  their  circle ;  lifting  the  dead  bodies  of  those 
around  us,  we  hurled  them  upon  the  bayonets  of  the  soldiers,  only 
to  be  driven  back  again  and  again,  till  at  last  the  fire  of  the  white 
men  began  to  slacken,  and  with  a  yell  of  "Bulula  Umlunga," 
(kill  the  white  men),  we  rushed  upon  them  till  we  had  killed  them 
all.  Very  few  of  us  went  back  to  the  king  with  Debulamanzi. 
Thyingwayo,  and  Mavumingwana.  "Our  hearts  had  turned  to 
water,"  so,  after  sacking  the  waggons  and  hearing  that  some  more 
white  men  were  coming,  (Lord  Chelmsford  and  Colonel  Flynn 
returning  from  the  fight  near  Matyanas  stronghold,  evening, 
January  22nd,  1879),  most  of  us  made  our  way  to  our  kraals.  My 
regiment  had  over  half  killed,  and  we  were  surprised  such  a  handful 
of  white  men  could  fight  as  they  did. 
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As  our  waggons  slowly  trecked  along  the  road  to  Mr.  B.'s 
store,  I  rode  about  with  Jim,  the  Zulu,  examining  each  point  of  this 
fatal  field,  and  listening  to  his  tales  of  the  fight,  not  got  without 
a  good  deal  of  pumping.  Here,  he  said,  some  way  in  front  of 
Isandhlwana  Hill,  were  the  waggons,  where  one  of  the  white  men 
stood  with  his  back  against  one  of  them  and  defended  himself  with 
an  axe  till  one  of  the  Zulus  crept  under  the  waggon  and  stabbed 
him  from  behind.  To  the  right  of  the  waggon  road,  about  a  mile 
from  the  hill,  is  a  deep  donga  or  gulley,  where  Dumford's  mounted 
Basutos  died  side  by  side  with  their  white  officers,  and  here  also 
died  Captain  Shepstone  trying  to  save  his  chief.  Again  to  the 
left,  looking  back  up  the  road,  we  see  the  spot  where  Colonel 
PuUeine,  calling  to  Lieutenant  Melville,  said,  "You,  as  senior 
Lieutenant,  will  take  the  colours,  and  make  the  best  of  your  wa> 
from  here ! "  He  then  shook  Melville's  hand,  and  turning  to  his 
men,  said,  "  Men  of  the  24th,  here  we  stand  to  fight  it  out  to  the 
end."  And  here  died  a  gallant  officer  with  his  men  of  the  Old 
Warwickshire.  Lieutenants  Melville,  Coghill,  and  Private  Williams, 
gallantly  cut  their  way  through  the  Zulu  host  with  their  precious 
charge,  only  to  give  up  their  brave  lives  on  the  Natal  side  of  the 
Buffalo  River.  The  flag  for  which  they  had  done  so  much,  was 
found  among  some  rocks  near  where  their  bodies  lay,  and  with 
most  solemn  parade  given  into  the  hands  of  the  surviving  portion 
of  the  24th  Regiment  at  Helpmaakar.  They  had  not  died  in 
vain,  for  by  their  courage  and  devotion  to  their  duty,  they  had 
set  an  example  to  the  world  of  how  Britons  will  die  in  the  defence 
of  their  glorious  flag.  This  flag  was  afterwards  presented  to  Her 
Majesty  at  Osborne,  where  she  tied  a  wreath  of  immortelles  to  its 
staff-head  in  memory  of  the  three  brave  men  who  gave  their  lives 
in  its  defence. 

The  waggons  having  now  reached  the  store,  I  rode  back,  glad 
for  a  short  time  to  lose  the  sight  of  this  fatal  field,  as  the  sun,  like 
a  great  ball  of  blood,  sank  behind  Isandhlwana's  rugged  crest. 
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THE  FEDERATION  OF  THE  EMPIRE. 


Bv  JoHX  Johnston. 


The  great  and  beneficent  results  which  would  follow  from  a 
federation  of  all  the  portions  of  the  British  Empire — and,  later  on, 
•of  the  English-speaking  race, — have  been  often  commented  on,  are 
very  obvious,  and  need  not  be  pointed  out  here.  Objections  of 
various  kinds  are  occasionally  raised,  and  doubts  indulged  in.  The 
objections,  it  would  appear,  can  be  conclusively  replied  to,  and  the 
doubts  shown  to  have  no  good  reason  for  existence.  These  would 
be  immediately  dispelled  by  the  practical  working  of  any  reasonable 
scheme.  Besides,  there  are  various  circumstances  which  tend  to 
retard  the  doing  of  anything  in  reference  to  the  matter,  and  which, 
though  they  cannot,  it  may  be  expected,  prevent  or  alter  the  final 
resuU — a  solid  abiding  union — may  cause  unnecessary,  and,  to  some 
extent,  harmful  delay. 

The  objection  most  commonly  raised  to  a  closer  political  union 
between  Britain  and  her  colonies  is  that  these  might  be  dragged 
into  wars  for  objects  in  which  they  have  no  interest  It  can,  it 
would  seem,  be  proved  that  this  argument  rests  on  a  premiss  which 
is  false.  But  meanwhile  it  may  be  advisable  to  point  out  that,  even 
were  it  true  that  Britain  might  be  at  war  in  connection  with  matters 
which  do  not  at  all  affect  the  colonies,  the  resulting  disadvantages 
to  the  colonies  would  be  far  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  fact 
— which  cannot  be  questioned — that  they  gain,  as  a  result  of  their 
having  Britain  to  protect  them  and  to  make  requests  or  demands 
on  their  behalf  on  other  Powers,  very  much  which  they  need  never 
ask  if  they  were  standing  alone.  Britain  has  over  and  over  again 
within  recent  years  had  difficulties  with  other  Powers  in  connection 
with  certain  interests  or  desires  of  her  self-governing  colonies.  She 
has  had  to  do  what  could  be  done  to  allay  the  ill-feeling — which,  as 
no  one  will  deny,  arose  quite  naturally  and  was  quite  to  be  expected 
— in  China  at  the  action  of  the  Australasian  colonies  in  passing  Acts 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  out  from  their  territories  any  consider- 
able number  of  the  natives  of  China.    She  has  been  engaged  for 
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years  in  endeavouring  to  safeguard  whatever  interests  the  Austra- 
lasian colonies  may  have  in  Samoa,  and  to  get  for  them  whatever 
was  possible  from  Germany  and  the  United  States.  She  has,  with 
similar  objects  in  view,  made  representations  to  France  on  the 
subject  of  that  country  sending  convicts  to  New  Caledonia,  she  has 
entered  into  an  arrangement  with  France  in  reference  to  the  New 
Hebrides,  and  she  has  managed  to  place  within  her  dominions  a 
large  portion  of  New  Guinea,  which  otherwise  would  have  been 
gladly  appropriated  by  Germany  or  Holland.  She  has  been 
engaged  in  diplomatic  struggles  extending  over  many  years  with 
France  on  the  question  of  the  Newfoundland  fisheries.  She  has 
been  led  intowar  after  war  on  behalf  of  her  colonies  in  South  Africa. 
And,  in  the  interests  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
she  has  had  quite  recently,  with  the  other  great  branch  of  the 
English-speaking  race,  a  determined  struggle,  and  one  which  at 
times  threatened  to  have  serious  consequences. 

If  Britain  had  not  supported  the  Australasian  colonies  in  their 
action  in  reference  to  the  dreaded  influx  of  the  Chinese,  would 
China  have  tamely  submitted  to  what  she  considered  an  insult — 
when  she  would  have  had  to  fight  a  people  of  scarcely  four  millions 
and  comparatively  defenceless  }  Would  France  refrain  from  annex- 
ing the  New  Hebrides  or  take  pains  to  prevent  convicts  in  New 
Caledonia  escaping  to  Australasia  if  she  had  to  deal  only  with  the 
Australasian  peoples.^  Would  Germany  pay  much  heed  to  the 
susceptibilities  of  the  people  of  New  Zealand  in  reference  to  Samoa 
if  she  had  not  to  deal  with  a  great  European  Power  with  which 
she  has  come  into  contact  more  or  less  for  many  hundreds  of  years, 
and  which  has  had  such  an  influence  on  the  past  and  present 
condition  of  European  affairs  1  It  is,  perhaps,  safe  to  assume  that, 
were  Britain's  power  not  at  the  back  of  the  Canadians  in  their 
disputes  with  the  French  fishermen,  France  would  settle  the  whole 
question  as  she  wished.  Would  the  Zulu  war  have  been  finished 
as  it  was,  would  the  Boers  have  been  so  long  held  in  check,  and 
would  their  recent  action  in  endeavouring  to  compel  British  subjects 
to  imdergo  military  service  and  to  fight  in  their  wars  have  been 
stopped,  would  the  Matabele  war  have  had  such  a  successful  deter- 
mination, would  Basutoland  and  other  extensive  territories  have  been 
made  available  to  colonists  in  South  Africa  for  peaceful  settlement 
or  for  the  search  for  valuable  minerals,  if  an  old  strong  European 
Pow^  had  not  been  looking  after  the  interests  of  the  small  number 
of  people  in  South  Africa  who  live  under  the  British  flag  ?  And 
would  the  result  of  th^  Behring  Sea  Sealing  Dispute  have  been 
exactly  the  same  if  Canada  had,  while  quite  alone,  attempted  to 
withstand  the  claims  of  her  mighty  neighbour  ? 
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Not  only  does  the  connection  with  Britain  result  in  advantages 
of  this  kind  to  the  colonies,  but  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that,  in 
the  absence  of  Britain's  protecting  power,  they  would  be  allowed  to 
remain  the  home  of  free,  self-governing,  English-speaking  peoples. 
Various  nations  in  Continental  Europe  have  recently  developed  a 
desire  to  have  dominions  beyond  the  sea.  They  find  that  the 
lands  most  suitable  for  Europeans  and  those  richest  in  natural 
resources  are  in  the  possession  of  Britain.  The  British  Colonies 
form  a  large  part  of  the  globe.  European  nations  that  wish  for 
colonies  have  to  try  to  found  them  in  places  which  are  not  so 
suitable  and  where  there  is,  in  some  cases,  a  large  hostile  population. 
It  would  not  be  surprising  if,  in  all  these  circumstances,  were  the 
colonies  not  part  of  the  British  Empire,  aggressive  action  might  be 
taken  against  them  by  some  European  or  Asiatic  Power  either  as  a 
result  of  a  dispute  or  on  some  pretext.  And,  considering  that  the 
colonies  are,  to  a  great  extent,  defenceless,  the  consequences  to 
them  would  in  any  case  be  serious. 

Britain  protects  the  colonies  at  great  cost  to  herself  and  at  a 
considerable  amount  of  risk. 

It  is  clear  that  even  were  it  true  that  Britain  might  occasionally 
cause  the  colonies  to  be  involved  in  a  war  for  objects  in  which  they 
had  no  interest,  the  disadvantages  of  this  would  be  much  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  advantages  of  the  connection  with  Britain. 
But  there  is  no  possibility  of  Britain  being  engaged  in  any  war  in 
which  the  matters  at  issue  would  not  affect  the  colonies  quite  as 
much  as  the  mother  country. 

Britain  might  go  to  war  to  protect  (i)  herself,  (2)  her  colonies, 
(3)  India,  (4)  Britons  in  a  foreign  country,  and  (5)  some  weak  Power 
which  was  being  oppressed,  or  individual  foreigners  oppressed. 
Also,  she  might  go  to  war  to  obtain  reparation  for  injustice  inflicted 
on  herself,  her  colonies,  or  on  British  subjects. 

It  has  been  already  pointed  out  that  the  colonies  have  a  vital 
interest  in  the  welfare  and  in  the  power  of  the  Mother  Country. 
If  she  protects  herself,  she  is  acting  on  behalf  of  their  highest 
interests.  It  would  be  the  same  were  she  to  take  action — ^by 
expenditure  on  warships,  dockyards,  or  naval  stations  in  various 
parts  of  the  world — to  preserve  her  supremacy  on  the  sea,  even 
though  in  this  matter  the  safety  of  herself  or  that  of  her  colonies 
was  not  involved.  If  ships  flying  the  British  flag  were  not 
safe  on  the  sea,  the  colonies  could  not  expect  prosperity,  and 
might  relinquish  the  idea  of  ever  being  great  Then  again,  were 
Britain  to  *  go  to  war  in  defence  of  India — whether  the  war  took 
place  on  the  north-western  frontier  of  that  country,  or  on  the  Black 
Sea — the  interests  of  the  British  colonies  would  be,  to  a  very  great 
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extent  involved.  Much  trade  may  yet  be  done  between  the 
inhabitants  of  Australasia — and,  to  some  extent,  between  those 
of  the  other  British  colonies,  and  the  250,000,000  of  the 
people  of  India.  Were  India  in  the  hands  of  a  foreign  Power, 
this  trade  would  be  crushed  by  hostile  tariffs.  In  so  far  as 
Britain  retains  possession  of  India  with  the  unselfish  object  of  doing 
good  to  the  people  of  that  country,  it  is  right  that  the  colonists 
should  assist  her  and  share  the  risk  as  well  as  the  honour. 
But,  in  addition  to  all  this,  the  possession  of  India  by  a  strong 
European  Power  other  than  Britain  would  be  a  standing  danger  to 
Australasia,  and  to  the  communication  by  steamships  and  by  cable 
between  these  colonies  and  Britain.  The  defence  of  India  involves 
the  consideration  of  many  difficult  questions  in  reference  to 
Constantinople.  It  has  often  been  pointed  out  that,  were  Russia 
installed  at  the  Golden  Horn,  and  in  command  of  the  Dardanelles, 
and,  consequently,  of  adjoining  territories,  the  route  between  Britain 
and  India  vid  the  Suez  Canal  would  be  no  longer  secure.  But  it  is 
also  true  that,  were  Russia  in  possession  of  the  cities  and  territories 
referred  to,  communication  between  Britain  and  her  Australasian 
colonies  vid  the  Suez  Canal  would  be  rendered  equally  unsafe. 
So  it  is  the  interest  of  the  Australasian  colonies  that  no  Power 
unfriendly,  or  which  would  be  at  all  likely  to  be  at  any  time 
unfriendly  to  Britain,  should  have  possession  of  Constantinople. 
After  what  has  been  said  in  reference  to  the  relations  between 
questions  as  to  the  possession  of  Constantinople,  and  the  security 
of  Australasia,  the  effect  on  the  security  of  Australasia  of  the 
occupation  of  Egypt  by  any  Power  unfriendly  to,  or  likely  to  be 
unfriendly  to,  Britain,  need  not  be  referred  to.  Another  possible 
cause  mentioned  of  Britain  going  to  war,  is  if  British  subjects 
— ^whether  belonging  to  Britain  or  to  her  colonies — were  unjustly 
treated  in  a  foreign  country,  or  by  a  foreign  Power.  These  questions 
need  not,  however,  be  gone  into,  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  British 
colonists  would  have  no  disinclination  to  share  the  risk  of  protecting 
any  Briton  from  injustice,  or  of  obtaining  reparation.  The  last 
case  that  remains  to  be  considered  is  that  of  Britain  going  to  war 
on  behalf  of  some  weak  Power,  or  to  protect  individual  foreigners. 
In  reference  to  this  it  may  be  said  that  Britain  would  not  act  thus 
if  her  action  would  place  her  colonies  in  any  danger.  The  con- 
ceivable cases  in  which  she  might  go  to  war  for  such  objects  are 
few,  and  in  these  there  would  be  little  likelihood  of  conflict  with 
any  strong  Power.  If  Britain  goes  to  war  on  behalf  of  oppressed 
peoples  or  individuals,  it  is  but  right  that  she  should  be  supported 
by  her  colonies.  It  is  but  fitting  that  Britain  in  the  outlying  parts 
of  the  Empire  should  adhere  to  those  principles  of  action  and 
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grounds  of  policy  which  have  for  hundreds  of  years  characterised 
the  land  from  which  they  came.  There  might,  in  possible  cases, 
be  some  small  amount  of  risk,  but  the  colonies  will  be  striking  out 
a  new  path  for  themselves,  will  be  departing  from  the  traditions  of 
Britain,  if,  from  mere  material  considerations,  they  are  not  willing 
to  share  this  risk  and  to  share  the  resulting  glory. 

The  arguments  which  have  been  advanced  to  show  that  it  is  the 
interest  of  the  colonies  to  assist  Britain  to  keep  India  have  had 
reference  chiefly  to  the  relation  between  Britain's  retention  of  India 
and  the  security  and  prosperity  of  Australasia.  It  need  not  be 
said  that  Cape  Colony  and  Canada  are  not  so  much  concerned 
in  this  matter.  But  Cape  Colony  and  her  interests  have  to  be 
protected  against  Boers,  Portuguese,  and  various  native  peoples, 
and,  when  her  expansion  northward  interferes  with  the  plans  or 
wishes  of  Germany  or  France,  matters  of  a  difficult  nature  have  to 
be  adjusted.  Canada  has  no  difficulties  at  the  present  time,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Newfoundland  Fisheries  question,  but  other 
circumstances  might  easily  arise  when  she  would  require  the  assis- 
tance of  a  strong  Power.  The  maxim  "in  union  lies  strength," 
can  surely  be  applied  to  the  whole  British  Empire.  An  agreement 
for  mutual  defence  can  surely  be  made.  It  is  an  equitable  arrange- 
ment that,  in  consideration  of  the  payment  by  each  part  of  the 
Empire  of  a  contribution  to  the  funds  for  imperial  defence,  that  part 
should  have  exerted  on  its  behalf,  whenever  necessary,  the  power  of 
the  whole  Empire. 

Since  it  is  the  interest  of  all  the  portions  of  the  Empire  to  unite 
for  purposes  of  defence,  it  is  necessary  that  some  body  should  be 
organised  which  should  have  the  control  of  the  imperial  defence 
funds,  and  which  should  have  the  determining  of  the  foreign  and 
inter-imperial  policy  of  the  Empire. 

But  apart  from  the  matter  of  defence  there  are  very  many  other 
arguments  in  favour  of  a  close  union  between  Britain  and  her 
colonies.  It  would  be  well  for  all  parts  of  the  Empire  if  trade 
between  them  was  increased  ;  and,  with  this  object  in  view,  it  would 
appear  that  colonial  tariffs  on  imports  from  Britain  should  be 
abolished  altogether,  or  almost  so.  It  would  be  well  also  if  the 
large  sums  of  money  which  Britain  pays  annually  for  imports  from 
foreign  countries  could  go  to  her  colonies.  The  prosperity  of  the 
colonies  would  enable  them  to  absorb  a  very  large  amount  of 
British  surplus  population.  This  would  be  to  the  advantage  of 
Britain,  in  that  the  emigrants  would  not  be  lost  to  her,  but  would 
be  helping  to  build  up  new  nations  with  which  she  would  be  allied 
by  the  closest  bonds,  and  which  might  afford  her  valuable  help 
in  a  time  of  trial.   A  large  influx  of  emigrants  from  Britain  would 
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be  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  colonies.  What  these  need  is  a 
laiger  population.  They  have  for  their  present  needs  legislative 
and  administrative  machinery,  which  would  be  sufficient  were 
their  population  ten  times  as  great  Were  there  forty  millions 
in  Australasia  instead  of  four,  the  amount  of  interest  on  the 
colonial  debts  would  be  much  less  per  head,  and  would  not 
be  felt  nearly  so  severely.  Were  there  a  large  population  to  pay 
the  cost  many  railways,  roads,  bridges,  and  public  buildings  could 
be  constructed  which  are  not  possible  now,  and  the  colonies  could 
be  placed  in  a  much  better  state  of  defence.  Seeing  that  much 
mutually  beneficial  trade  may  be  done  between  Britain  and  her 
colonies,  that  the  surplus  population  which  Britain  has  to  dispose  of 
the  colonies  need  ;  and  that  the  interests  of  all  portions  of  the 
Empire  are,  as  regards  trade  and  population,  very  closely  con- 
nected, it  is  advisable  that  there  should  be  in  existence  some  body 
representing  the  whole  Empire  to  devise  means  whereby  the 
mutual  interests  which  have  just  been  referred  to  can  be  most 
advanced.  Moreover,  since  the  intercourse  between  the  various 
portions  of  the  Empire  in  the  future  will  be  great,  riot  only  in  the 
way  of  trade  but  in  ways  of  a  friendly  and  social  nature,  it  is 
desirable  that  the  laws  which  relate  to  mercantile  affairs  should  be 
in  all  these  portions  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  ;  and  likewise 
the  laws  as  to  marriage,  divorce,  legitimacy,  and  matters  of  this 
kind.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  advisable  that  each  separate  com- 
munity should  have  the  making  of  all  such  laws  for  itself,  and  that 
this  should  not  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Council.  But 
the  Federal  Council  could  do  much  to  make  these  laws  the  same 
or  similar  throughout  the  Empire. 

A  certain  number  of  members  of  the  House  of  Lords  and  of 
the  House  of  Commons  could  meet  with  representatives  from  the 
colonies,  and  altogether  form  the  council  of  the  Empire ;  the 
number  of  members  of  council  representing  Britain  or  any  colony 
being  fixed  on  the  basis  of  population.  This  body  could  meet  in 
one  of  the  halls  of  the  Imperial  Institute  * — at  all  events  in  the 
meantime.  It  could  discuss  the  budget  for  naval  and  military 
affairs,  and  vote  the  necessary  funds  ;  could  consider  the  foreign 
and  inter-imperial  policy  of  the  Empire,  and  could  legislate  for,  and 
take  charge  of,  any  other  matters  entrusted  to  it 

It  may  be  said  that,  if  a  Federal  Council  were  constituted  in 
this  way,  the  colonial  representatives  would  always  be  outvoted  by 
those  from  Britain  and  Ireland.  It  is  true  that  the  representatives 
of  the  mother  country  would  be  in  the  majority.    But  no  one  will 


♦  This  place  of  meeting  has  been  suggested  by  Mr.  H.  Mortimer-Franklyn. 
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question  that  these  representatives — appointed  as  they  would  be 
by  the  British  Government — would  do  their  best  for  the  colonies. 
Britain  takes  great  care  of  all  the  interests  of  the  colonies  now ; 
and  this  care  would  certainly  not  be  lessened  if,  instead  of  her  no 
very  great  duty  to  protect  and  care  for  them — as  is  the  case  at  pre- 
sent— she  were  bound  to  do  so  by  moral  and  legal  obligations, 
based  on  the  fact  of  the  colonies  contributing  to  the  cost  of 
imperial  defence. 

The  members  of  the  Council  who  would  represent  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  ought,  it  would  appear,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  day.  This  Government  could  thus  make  tolerably- 
certain  that  it  would  have  a  majority  in  the  Federal  Council  as  long 
as  it  had  the  confidence  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

Sooner  or  later  the  Federation  will  come,  but  it  will  be  well  if 
it  is  brought  about  without  unnecessary  delay. 


DuNEDiN,  New  Zealand. 
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CHITRAL  AS  AN  OUTPOST  OF  INDIA. 


By  C.  S.  M. 


The  story  of  the  relief  of  the  Chitral  garrison  is  now  a  matter  of 
history,  and  no  longer  engrosses  the  attention  of  the  British  public. 
The  tribes  are  for  the  moment  quiescent,  and  the  decision  of  the 
Government,  as  to  the  retention  of,  or  withdrawal  from,  the  valley 
is  awaited  with  but  languid  interest.  For  India,  however,  the 
matter  is  of  vital  importance,  and  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject,  as 
well  as  on  the  present  policy  of  the  Indian  Government,  may  not 
be  out  of  place.  The  writer's  opinion  on  the  strategical  value  of 
Chitral  was  formed  some  years  ago,  and  recent  events  seem  to 
confirm  his  views. 


We  cannot  ignore  the  probability  of  a  collision  between  Britain 
and  Russia  occurring,  sooner  or  later,  on  the  frontiers  of  Afghanistan, 
or  of  India.  How  far  this  will  be  retarded  or  accelerated  by  the 
turn  of  affairs  in  the  Far  East,  or  by  the  Pamir  agreement,  it  is  at 
present  hard  to  say.  But  we  know,  on  Russian  authority,  that  a 
plausible  pretext  for  picking  a  quarrel  with  Afghanistan  can  always 
be  found. 

An  enemy  moving  towards  India,  from  Central  Asia,  would  not 
fail  to  create  diversions  at  suitable  points  on  our  frontiers  to  dis- 
tract attention  from  the  main  line  of  attack,  and  to  lock  up  as  many 
of  our  troops  as  possible  to  watch  them. 

That  the  Chitral  valley  might  be  one  of  these  points  has  not 
been  overlooked  by  our  military  authorities,  nor,  it  may  be  taken 
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for  granted,  by  the  Russian  General  Staff.  But  if  on  the  principle 
of  non-intervention  at  any  cost,  advocated  by  so  many,  we  now 
withdraw  from  Chitral,  we  would  hardly  be  justified  in  retaining 
our  footing  in  the  adjacent  districts  of  Mastuj,  Yanin,  Hanza- 
Naggar,  or  even  Gilgit. 

In  such  an  altered  aspect  of  the  situation,  Kashmir  could  not 
be  expected  to  be  able  to  maintain  her  position  in  these  countries 
single-handed,  and  in  all  probability  her  hold  of  Chilus,  Baltistan, 
Radakh,  etc.,  would  be  seriously  shaken. 

But  the  ground  thus  deserted  by  us  and  Kashmir  would 
assuredly  be  occupied,  as  a  first  step,  by  Russian  agents,  who,  by 
means  now  well  known  to  the  world,  would  prepare  the  way  for  an 
eventual  occupation  by  Russian  troops. 

It  is  not  to  be  believed  that  the  abandoned  districts  would 
willingly  submit  to  the  presence  of  British  political  agents,  nor 
would  it  be  in  accordance  with  the  doctrine  of  non-interference  to 
coerce  them  into  doing  so. 

Russia  would  thus  have  a  clear  field  for  the  introduction  and 
extension  of  her  influence  over  a  large  area,  now  recognised  by  all 
as  forming  a  part  of  British  India.  The  Hindu  Kush  and  the 
Himalayahs,  now  the  rampart  on  the  north,  between  the  Russian 
Asiatic  dominions  and  ours,  and  whose  northern  slopes,  including 
Afghan  Turkestan,  form  the  true  glacis  of  our  Indian  dominions, 
would,  with  their  roads  and  passes,  fall  into  the  hands  of  an  enemy, 
and  the  southern  slopes  of  these  ranges,  now  an  integral  portion  of 
the  Indian  Empire,  would  become  the  glacis  of  the  Russian  pos- 
sessions. That  the  attainment  of  this  great  result  is  aimed  at  by 
Russia  is  plain  from  the  anxiety  she  has  always  shown  to  prove 
that  the  Hindu  Kush  is  her  natural  boundary.  The  insidious 
object  with  which  this  claim  has  been  persistently  advanced  is  dis- 
closed by  the  St.  Petersburg  Times'  correspondent  (May  3),  who 
quotes  articles  from  the  Nm^oe  Vremya,  complaining,  among  other 
things,  that  England,  by  holding  possession  of  the  Hindu  Kush, 
has  left  Russia  no  point  from  which  she  can  "observe  what 
England  may  be  preparing  against  her  from  the  opposite  side  of 
the  range."  This  lets  the  cat  out  of  the  bag  without  an  effort 
at  concealment.  Let  us  therefore,  on  no  account,  yield  to  any 
propositions  tending  to  abandon  to  Russia  the  enormous  advan- 
tages arising  to  us  from  having  undivided  control  of  the  Himalayahs 
and  Hindu  Kush,  their  passes  and  slopes. 

In  the  correspondence  which  has  recently  appeared  in  the 
Times  and  some  other  influential  papers,  some  writers  have  alluded 
to  Chitral  as  if  situated  on  the  glacis  of  India,  which  is  simply  a 
confusion  of  terms.    It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  our 
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glacis  IS  on  the  northern  side  of  the  ranges,  and,  to  preserve  our 
control  of  it  intact,  should  be  a  cardinal  principle  in  our  strategy 
and  policy. 

To  realise  this  we  need  only  glance  westward,  towards  Herat 
and  Afghan  Turkestan,  and  eastward,  towards  the  unsettled 
Chinese  frontier  on  the  Pamirs  and  Kashgaria,  the  ultimate  fate  of 
which  will,  to  a  great  extent,  depend  upon  the  firmness  with  which 
this  principle  is  adhered  to. 

Bearing  this  in  mind,  let  us  consider  how  many  troops  Russia 
could  throw  into  Chitral  and  maintain  there.  Opinions  differ 
greatly  on  this  point.  We  know,  however,  that  during  our  last 
Afghan  War,  a  large  Russian  force  was  concentrated  at  Sherabad, 
near  the  north  bank  of  the  Oxus,  nearly  due  north  of  Mazar-i- 
Sharif,  the  capital  of  Afghan  Turkestan.  The  communications 
between  Central  Asia  and  Russia  being  now  vastly  superior  to 
what  they  were  in  those  days,  a  similar  or  a  stronger  force  could 
easily  be  assembled  there  again.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that 
such  a  step  would  be  taken  without  due  deliberation  and  prepara- 
tion. The  all-important  transport  and  commissariat  arrangements 
would  be  organised  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the  magnitude  of 
the  enterprise,  and  the  probable  duration  of  the  operations. 

Surely  no  one  would  seriously  maintain  this  to  be  beyond  the 
power  of  Russia  to  do.  It  would  be  a  perfectly  simple  operation 
to  move  such  a  force  to  any  given  point  in  Badakhshan,  and  from 
thence  to  detach  a  column  across  the  mountains  into  the  Chitral 
valley,  with  a  due  proportion  of  transport  and  supplies.  Given 
sufficient  and  suitable  transport,  and  soldiers  would  not  be  more 
difficult  to  feed,  nor  would  consume  more  food,  when  detached, 
than  if  at  headquarters. 

A  considerable  proportion  of  the  transport  of  the  entire  force 
would  be  available  for  pushing  supplies,  and  if  need  be,  forage, 
continually  to  the  front,  independently  of  what  could  be  obtained 
locally  in  Afghan  Turkestan,  Badakhshan,  or  even  Chitral,  and  the 
adjacent  districts,  so  that  the  formation  of  dep6ts,  at  convenient 
points,  would  be  a  matter  of  no  difficulty.  It  is  evident  that  more 
than  one  route  could  be  used,  and  more  than  one  column  be 
detached,  but  we  will  only  consider  the  case  of  one  of  each. 
There  could  be  no  serious  opposition  to  such  a  force,  and,  thanks 
to  our  having,  as  assumed,  left  the  field  clear,  the  Russian  soldiers 
would  probably  be  received  with  open  arms ;  and,  for  the  time, 
their  prestige  would  be  in  the  ascendant. 

The  passes  would  be  open  for  six  months,  some  perhaps  for 
even  a  longer  time,  communication  with  Badakhshan  would  be  free 
from  interruption,  and  no  doubt  the  roads  used  would  be  rapidly 
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improved.  It  must  be  apparent  that  an  invasion  of  the  Chitral 
valley  might  either  take  the  form  of  a  raid  or  an  occupation  of 
longer  duration. 

The  force  employed  might  be  of  any  strength  proportionate  to 
that  of  the  main  body  in  Badakhshan.  During  the  open  months,  it 
would  be  free  to  remain,  or  to  retreat,  in  perfect  safet}''.  Moreover, 
it  might  be  reinforced  if  necessary,  and  might  even  successfully 
resist  our  efforts  to  dislodge  it. 

There  are,  doubtless,  positions  suitable  for  fortifications  or 
entrenchments,  to  be  found  both  in  the  Chitral  valley  itself  and 
on  the  approaches  to  it,  from  the  Indian  side  as  well  as  from. 
Badakhshan. 

Can  it  be  doubted  that  such  would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be 
occupied  and  utilised  in  so  far  as  required  by  the  plan  of  operations  ; 
or  would  it  be  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  Russian  outposts 
might  extend  as  far  south  as  Dir,  and  the  head  of  the  Asmar  valley 
— from  which  a  good  road  runs  to  Jalalabad  ?  If  desirable  or 
necessary  it  would  be  easy  to  show,  in  detail,  how  a  Russian  force, 
thus  situated,  could  do  us  mischief,  and  it  appears  sufficiently 
evident  that  the  fear  of  starvation  would  not,  as  has  been  stated, 
compel  a  retreat,  even  if  no  further  advance  towards  the  more 
fertile  districts,  adjacent  to  the  Panjab  and  Jalalabad,  w-ere 
attempted.  We  have  next  to  consider  "  How  many  of  our  troops- 
a  Russian  occupation  of  Chitral  would  *  lock-up,'  under  the  circum- 
stances sketched  above." 

Having  withdrawn  our  garrison  and  given  up  possession  of  tht 
route,  the  main  difficulties  of  which  however,  as  hereafter  noticed*, 
we  had  removed,  two  courses  would  be  open  to  us :  either  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  defensive  attitude  and  merely  watch  the  passes, 
from  Jalalabad  to  the  Indus,  and  along  the  Hazarah  border ;  or,  to 
assume  the  offensive,  re-enter  the  hills,  and  advance  on  Chitral,  to 
drive  out  the  enemy. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  offhand,  exactly,  how  many  troops  would 
be  required  to  watch  the  passes,  and  also  guard  the  Afridi  border. 
But  it  may  be  safely  stated  that  nothing  less  than  the  present 
garrison  of  the  Peshawar  and  Hazarah  districts,  plus  a  strong  force 
say  a  division,  distributed  between  Peshawar  and  Jalalabad,  would 
suffice. 

Now,  even  if  this  large  force  proved  sufficient  to  preserve  order, 
and  protect  the  long  line  of  frontiers  from  hostile  inroads,  it  would 
make  no  impression  whatever  on  a  Russian  force  in  Chitral,  which 
would  be  free,  either  to  consolidate  its  hold  of  the  country,  and 
even  threaten  Kashmir,  or  to  move  down  at  leisure  towards 
Peshawar  or  Jalalabad,    ,  _  . 
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It  would  be  clearly  the  duty  of  the  Indian  Military  authorities 
to  drive  it  out  of  Chitral  with  the  least  possible  delay,  and  the 
mumber  of  troops  employed  on  such  an  operation  would  corre- 
spond with  the  number  required  to  force  a  passage  through  the 
hills,  and  in  fact  re-open  and  hold  the  line  of  communication,  as  well 
as  emerge  in  the  valley  with  a  column  sufficiently  strong  to  drive 
the  enemy  over  the  Hindu  Kush.  The  force  now  under  Sir  R. 
Low  consists  of  about  15,000  men,  plus  a  reserve  brigade  of  about 
3,000  more,  and  there  was  a  talk  of  a  second  reserve  brigade  being 
mobilised.  Nothing  less,  therefore,  than  a  force  equal  in  strength 
to  that  now  under  Sir  R,  Low's  orders,  would  suffice  to  move  to 
Chitral  and  drive  out  an  enemy.  But  it  has  been  shown  that  the 
enemy  might  be  in  great  strength,  well  posted,  in  communication 
with,  and  supported  by,  a  stronger  force  in  Badakhshan,  and 
prepared  to  maintain  its  ground. 

The  tribesmen  along  our  route  might  be  better  armed,  and 
perhaps  directed  by  Russian  officers,  the  most  commanding  positions 
might  be  found  fortified  and  strongly  held,  and  the  task  of  forcing 
a  passage  might  prove  harder  than  in  1895,  or  even  prove  im- 
practicable. In  this  case  there  would  be  nothing  for  it  but  to  fall 
back  on  Peshawar,  which  might  well  prove  no  easy  matter,  and 
lead  to  graver  consequences.  In  order  to  arrive  at  proper  con- 
clusions, it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  take  this  contingency  into 
consideration.  But  even  if  our  efibrts  were  crowned  with  success, 
and  the  enemy  were  driven  across  the  Hindu  Kush,  it  would  still 
be  necessary  for  us  to  remain  in  the  Chitral  valley — and  keep  open 
the  communication  with  Peshawar — until  the  conclusion  of  the  war. 
Under  the  conditions  described  it  is  not  probable  that  we  would  be 
able,  with  safety,  to  reduce,  to  any  appreciable  extent,  the  strength 
of  the  troops  required  for  this  duty,  so  that  from  15,000  to  18,000  of 
our  soldiers  would  be  "  locked  up/*  in  addition  to  those  required  for 
the  ordinary  protection  of  the  Peshawar  and  Hazarah  borders.  It  is 
difficult  to  see  how  this  conclusion  can  be  avoided.  Unless  the  case 
has  been  greatly  over-stated,  can  it  be  doubtful  that  the  presence 
-of  a  Russian  force,  either  as  raiders  or  invaders,  in  the  Chitral 
valley,  would  be  highly  embarrassing  to  us,  or  that  the  effects 
thereof  would  be  far-reaching }  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  few  will  be 
found  to  agree  with  Sir  James  Lyall's  view,  that  the  fact  of  an 
invasion  occurring  during  the  "  excitement  and  alarm  "  caused  by 
^  war,  with  a  Power  having,  for  its  object,  the  conquest  of  India, 
would  have  no  special  importance." 

Such  views,  put  forth  by  so  eminent  an  authority,  are  simply 
amazing — and  in  a  high  degree  misleading.  Nor  can  we  endorse 
tiie  soundness  of  Sir  Neville  Chamberlain's  doubts  as  to  whether 
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"  Russia  would  involve  herself  in  all  the  disadvantages  of  a  long 
onward  march  through  barren  valleys  and  across  mountains,  when 
the  movements  of  the  defending  force  must  of  necessity  be  adapted 
to  meet  her  plan  of  campaign,"  or  his  opinion  that  "  India  will  not 
be  invaded  by  defiles  to  be  reached  through  the  most  inhospitable 
of  Nature's  upheavals." 

It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  such  operations  viay  and 
probably  do  form  part  of  a  general  plan  for  the  invasion  of  India 
or  Afghanistan,  and,  as  such,  will  have  to  be  met.  The  valleys, 
north  and  south  of  the  Hindu  Kush,  are  not  so  barren  as  pictured ; 
on  the  contrary,  many  of  them  are  fertile  to  a  high  degree,  and  the 
mountains,  "the  most  inhospitable  of  Nature's  upTieavals,"  are 
crossed  by  easy  passes.  The  great  height  of  the  mountain  flanking 
the  passes  and  defiles,  between  the  Hindu  Kush  and  Peshawar,  are 
a  positive  advantage  to  an  invader,  and  would  add  security  to 
an  advance. 

The  Chitral  route  is  the  shortest  known  from  Turkestan  to 
India,  and  has  been  used  by  former  invaders.  The  occupation  of 
the  valley,  under  the  circumstances  described,  might  be  effected  by 
Russia,  before  we  could  prevent  it,  and  would  involve  her  in  no 
risk,  while  very  embarrassing  to  us.  So  much  for  the  policy  of 
withdrawal,  and  its  probable  consequences. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  only  other  alternative  ;  the  retention  of 
the  Chitral  valley  as  an  outpost,  with  a  military  road  running  from 
it  to  the  Peshawar  district,  and  to  Gilgit  A  return  to  the  status 
gjw  is  admittedly  impossible ;  which  means,  that  to  remain  there, 
after  the  lesson  we  have  had,  with  the  Kashmir,  and  perhaps  the 
Chilas-Kaghan  route,  as  our  only  lines  of  communication  with  India, 
would  be  folly. 

As  time  goes  on,  it  is  becoming  evident  that  the  physical 
difficulties  of  the  proposed  new  road  have  been  exaggerated 
considerably,  and,  although  we  may  not  have  yet  done  with  the 
tribes,  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  difficulties  of  dealing  with 
them.  It  must  be  remembered  that,  although  the  route  followed 
by  Sir  Robert  Low  was  a  mere  track,  in  a  state  of  nature,  as  one 
may  say,  European  skill  will  quickly  transform  it  into  a  good 
military  road  fit  for  wheels.  While  the  ruling  gradients  are 
favourable,  the  occurrence  of  occasional  cliffs  and  snowy  passes  need 
not  invalidate  this  opinion.  Many  of  the  difficulties  experienced 
by  Sir  Robert  Low's  force  may  be  traced  to  the  employment  of 
camels,  and  the  scarcity  of  mule  transport.  The  former  are  greatly 
handicapped,  during  wet  weather  especially,  in  a  mountain  country, 
by  the  absence  of  made  roads.  With  roads  these  difficulties  would, 
to  a  great  extent,  disappear,  and  it  is  known  that  road-making  will 
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neither  be  so  tedious  nor  so  costly  an  undertaking  as  at  first 
supposed,  especially  if  the  line  of  the  Panjkora  proves  as  easy  as 
reported. 

Whatever  may  be  the  advantages,  for  the  defence  as  a  general 
principle,  of  the  existence  between  the  crests  of  the  mountain 
ranges  and  India  of  a  "  web  of  difficulties,"  there  is  no  doubt  that 
on  the  Peshawar-Chitral  route  such  a  "web"  can  hardly  be  said  to 
exist,  as  our  troops  are  now  busily  engaged  in  making  the  most 
difficult  parts  practicable. 

Again,  in  the  Jelalabad-Chitral  route,  we  have  been  told  that 
the  Amir  has  had  a  good  road  constructed  to  the  confines  of 
Asmar,  leaving  a  comparatively  short  section  onwards  to  be 
completed. 

But  obstacles  might  tell  as  much  in  favour  of  an  invader  as  of  a 
defender.  If  real,  they  would  give  time,  to  an  invader  of  Chitral, 
for  instance,  to  establish  himself  firmly  in  the  valley,  and  would 
materially  hinder  our  movement  to  dislodge  him.  But  if  they  have 
been  exaggerated,  or  are  of  a  comparatively  trivial  nature,  it  would 
seem  unwise  to  leave  unoccupied  a  position  from  which,  either  an 
invasion  of  our  territories  could  be  effected  with  comparative  ease, 
or  from  which  we,  under  conceivable  circumstances,  could  operate 
with  great  effect  on  the  rear  or  flank  of  an  enemy  attempting  the 
invasion  of  Afghanistan  or  India  by  other  routes.  Without  being 
able  to  state  precisely  the  exact  line  which  a  military  road  would 
follow,  it  would  appear  that  no  more  than  twenty  or  thirty  miles  of 
it  would  run  through  territory  requiring  special  arrangements,  either 
tribal,  as  in  the  Khyber  or  Kohat  passes  (military),  or  a  mixture  of 
both,  for  its  protection.  This  section  of  the  road  would  extend 
from  the  Malakund  pass  to  the  confines  of  Dir;  from  the  Dir 
border  onwards  to  Chitral,  the  only  difficulties  are  of  a  physical 
nature,  and  from  the  Peshawar  district  to  the  Malakund,  where,  it 
is  hoped,  we  mean  to  establish  ourselves  permanently,  the  difficulties 
are  not  worth  specially  considering. 

We  see,  therefore,  that  the  problem  of  making  a  road  and 
protecting  it,  is  by  no  means  difficult  to  solve.  When  this  is  done 
the  greater  part  of  Sir  Robert  Low's  force  can  be  withdrawn  to 
India,  leaving,  in  a  properly  fortified  position  in  Chitral,  either  a 
mixed  garrison  or  one  composed  entirely  of  Indian  troops. 

The  presence  of  a  permanent  garrison  in  communication  by 
good  roads  with  the  Peshawar  district  and  Gilgit,  will  give  security 
to  a  comer  on  our  frontier,  regarding  the  political  and  strategic 
value  of  which  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt.  Its  occupation  by 
an  enemy,  by  a  coup  de  mairty  would  be  prevented,  and  we  would 
be  well  placed  for  observing,  or,  if  necessary,  checking  any  move- 
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ments  of  an  aggressive  nature  from  the  northern  side  of  the 
Hindu  Kush. 

Russia  is  already  stirring  in  those  regions,  and  losing  no  time 
in  taking  advantage  of  the  Pamir  agreement  We  already  hear  of 
an  extension  of  the  railway  system  towards  the  Pamirs,  through 
Marghilan,  being  imminent,  as  well  as  of  the  despatch  of  large 
numbers  of  Khirghiz  colonists  to  take  up  the  lands  which  have 
fallen  to  her  there. 

Through  Dalziel's  agency  we  hear  from  Shanghai,  May  27,  that 
it  is  stated  on  excellent  authority  that  China  has,  of  her  own  accord, 
offered  to  cede  to  Russia  **  the  whole  of  the  Pamirs  and  Kashgar." 
While  this  may  turn  out  to  be  a  premature  forecast  of  the  course  of 
events,  it  forcibly  indicates  the  necessity  for  vigilance  on  the  Hindu 
Kush  and  Himalayah  frontiers. 

It  does  not  appear  to  follow  that  the  occupation  of  Chitral  as 
an  outpost  will  entail  an  addition  being  made  to  the  permanent 
strength  of  the  Indian  Army.  Perhaps  a  redistribution  of  the 
troops  in  the  Punjab,  involving  the  location  of  a  strong  force  on 
the  Mardan  border,  and  the  embodiment  of  some  tribal  levies,  will 
meet  the  present  requirements  of  the  case. 

The  attitudes  of  the  tribes  in  Bajaor,  Swat  and  Boner,  is  of 
course  a  matter  of  uncertainty  not  to  be  determined  until  our  own 
position  has  been  finally  settled.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  by  the  exercise  of  firmness  and  patience,  backed  up  with  an 
unmistakable  show  of  strength  at  hand,  to  put  down  opposition, 
they  will,  as  on  other  parts  of  the  border,  be  brought  to  become 
gradually  reconciled  to  our  presence  and  rule.  It  is  here  assumed 
that  the  agreement  with  the  Amir  has  left  the  Mohmands  under 
his  rule,  and  that  he  will  be  responsible  for  keeping  them  in  order. 

But  there  should  be  no  mistake  made  regarding  the  status  of  the 
Pathan  tribes  situated  on  the  Indian  side  of  the  line  of  demarcation. 
All  of  these  have  become  subject  to  the  British  Government,  as 
much  as  the  inhabitants  of  any  other  part  of  British  India.  It  is 
impossible  to  get  out  of  this,  or  to  recognise  them  as  independent 
units. 

Such  a  doctrine  is  incompatible  with  our  responsibilities  and 
duties  as  guardians  of  the  frontier,  in  face  of  the  proximity  to  it  of 
an  aggressive  first-class  military  power  like  Russia. 

It  is  on  account  of  Russia  that  the  construction  of  a  road  from 
Peshawar  to  Chitral  is  necessary,  and  that  the  occupation  of  the 
valley  has  been  forced  on  the  Indian  Government.  The  permanent 
safety  of  the  road  is  therefore  a  matter  of  Imperial  importance,  and 
should  the  tribes  through  whose  lands  it  runs,  or  adjacent  to  it,  not 
fall  in  with  our  plans,  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary  to  reduce  them 
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to  subjection  at  any  cost  This  will  at  the  worst  be  the  fate  which 
has  befallen  many  other  Indian  races,  and  while  the  necessity  for  it 
may  be  regretted,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  can  be  avoided. 
Sooner  or  later  the  same  policy  will  have  to  be  adopted  towards  all 
tribes  through  whose  lands  run  routes,  over  which  we  are  bound  to 
exercise  free  and  undisputed  control.  HoweVer  unpalatable  such  a 
course  may  appear  to  many,  a  little  consideration  will  show  that  it 
is  the  natural  consequence  of  the  policy  deliberately  adopted  by  the 
Indian  Government 
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TRAINING  OF   NAVAL  EXECUTIVE 
OFFICERS. 


By  Capt.  C.  Johnstone,  R.N. 


The  subject  of  the  entiy  and  early  training  of  the  executive  officers 
of  the  Navy  is  an  urgent  one,  and,  being  of  national  interest, 
requires  full  examination. 

It  is  a  matter  which  perhaps  does  not  receive  more  public 
notice  now  than  it  has  done  for  some  years  past,  but  I  believe  there 
is  a  strong  under-current  of  feeling  in  the  Navy  that  our  present 
system  leaves  very  much  to  be  desired. 

Technical  matters  require  to  be  dealt  with  by  persons  who  are 
well  acquainted  with  them,  but  it  is  a  misfortune  when  such  persons 
are  themselves  biassed  by  habit,  by  old  affections,  or  otherwise. 

An  opinion  from  the  pen  of  a  thoughtful  officer  of  one  of  the 
civil  branches  of  the  Navy  as  to  the  production  of  officers  of  the 
executive  branch  should  be  an  interesting  and  important  contri- 
bution, though  it  is  perhaps  impossible  for  any  one  acquainted  with 
the  subject  to  be  entirely  without  bias. 

Officers  of  the  Accountant  branch  of  the  Navy  often  have 
opportimities  of  forming  a  sound  judgment  of  the  present  quality 
of  officers  of  the  executive  branch  ;  they  enter  a  sea-going  ship  at 
an  age  only  slightly  in  advance  of  that  of  cadets  and  midshipmen, 
and  become  their  messmates.  In  each  ship  where  one  of  the 
younger  officers  of  the  accountant  branch  is  available,  he  acts  as 
the  captain's  amanuensis,  and  the  secretaries  for  flag  officers  are 
selected  from  this  branch  ;  officers  so  employed,  therefore,  though 
not  engaged  in  conducting  the  discipline  of  the  Service,  are  in  a 
position  to  see  a  great  deal  of  the  system  by  which  it  is  conducted 

The  views  expressed  by  "Accountant  Officer  RN.,"  in  his 
very  able  article,  are,  I  consider,  in  the  main  correct  I  need  not 
dwell  on  all  the  points  which  he  appears  to  me  to  have  failed  in 
fully  appreciating,  but  I  propose  to  notice  some  of  them  further  on. 

The  relation  of  the  duties  of  the  seaman's  and  engineer's 
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branches  respectively  is  an  important  question  which  is  not  likely 
to  be  solved  ofr-hand ;  with  regard  to  it  I  will  only  say  that  it 
deserves  serious  and  continued  study,  and  that  whilst  awaiting  a 
solution,  it  seems  evident  that  the  executive  branch  must  be  trained 
up  to  a  more  complete  knowledge  of  the  practice  of  everything 
involved  in  steam  propulsion  than  is  at  present  the  case. 

The  faults  of  our  present  system  begin  with  the  entry  and 
preliminary  training  of  the  naval  cadet  in  the  Britannia.  He  is 
entered  too  young  ;  one  result  of  this  is  that  practically  the  cadet  is 
debarred  from  a  public  school  education.  In  England  we  profess 
to  attach  great  importance  to  our  public  school  system,  from  the 
healthy  ethical  tone  it  is  considered  to  foster,  and  yet  we  entirely 
deprive  the  executive  branch  of  the  Navy  of  this  advantage.  I  do 
not  think  this  is  a  fancifill  objection  at  all.  I  am  aware  that  many 
persons  of  conservative  views  will  say  that  the  present  system  gives 
us  very  good  officers,  that  it  works  well,  and  why  therefore  change 
it  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  no  thanks  are  due  to  the 
s)^tem  ;  that  we  have  good  officers  is  in  spite  of  it ;  and  that  there 
is  nothing  to  show  that  a  change  of  system  will  not  tend  entirely 
to  good. 

It  is  impossible  for  any  one  who  has  been  many  years  in  the 
Service  not  to  remark  the  much  higher  class  of  mental  culture  we 
have  now  in  lieutenants  than  we  had  a  generation  ago,  but  the 
general  social  standard  has  risen,  and  I,  for  one,  am  not  satisfied 
that  executive  officers  have  done  more  than  keep  their  place  on  the 
advancing  >yave  ;  if  this  is  so  they  have  not  done  enough,  they 
should  be  further  forward. 

The  first  fault  I  find  in  our  system  is  the  exclusion  of  public- 
school  boys ;  the  next  is  that  the  average  naval  cadet  up  to  the  time 
of  his  entry  is  too  young  to  thoroughly  grasp  the  mathematics 
required  of  him,  and  on  entry  to  take  up  the  fresh  matters  of  in- 
struction necessary  for  him.  The  general  grounding  in  a  liberal 
education  is  disturbed  before  a  proper  foundation  is  laid.  Speaking 
generally,  that  difficulties  subsequently  crowd  in,  consequent  on  an 
insufficient  grounding  in  any  subject,  is  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge. 

The  Britannia  is  an  anachronism.  The  training-ship  system 
was  started  in  1857  in  very  different  circumstances  from  those  at 
present  existing  with  a  much  smaller  number  of  boys  and  with 
humbler  views.  The  requirements  of  the  Service  have  changed, 
but  the  training-ship  system  has  not  changed  with  it,  though 
various  modifications  have  from  time  to  time  been  introduced. 
Boys  of  the  age  of  those  in  the  Britannia  may  be  made  virtually 
young  officers,  and  be  brought  to  think  of  themselves  as  smc\ 
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wrhen  they  are  in  small  groups  amidst  a  large  number  of  older 
persons,  as  was  the  case  in  the  old  days  when  boys  went  straight 
to  sea  and  learnt  their  duties  from  the  daily  life  of  a  sea-going 
man-of-war;  but  when  the  proportions  are  reversed — as  in  the 
Britannia — and  a  small  knot  of  officers  and  men  stand  in  the 
midst  of  a  large  number  of  boys,  the  boys  remain  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  schoolboys.  Thus  the  Britannia  presents  the 
anomaly  of  a  school  where  the  boys  are  not  looked  after  by  their 
masters,  but  receive  all  their  discipline  from  an  external  tody, 

the  officers  of  the  Britannia,  Is  it  reasonable  to  expect  that 
the  boys  should  learn  officer-like  ways  or  learn  to  look  on  them- 
selves as  officers  ?  I  believe  they  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  The 
cost  to  the  public  of  the  Britannia  is  very  great ;  if  the  establish- 
ment fulfilled  its  purpose,  and  if  the  end  could  not  be  attained 
otherwise,  not  a  word  could  be  said  against  the  expense,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  see  why  the  public  purse  should  bear  so  large  an  amount 
of  the  education  of  boys  who  might,  as  many  think,  be  better 
educated  at  the  cost  of  their  friends. 

The  bringing  together  of  so  many  young  boys  with  the  in- 
adequate supervision  of  their  elders — such  as  is  properly  supplied 
at  schools  by  the  masters  (with  a  matron  in  the  background)  is, 
I  believe,  injurious  to  both  health  and  manners  of  the  boys ;  that 
no  permanent  injury  is  done  to  the  latter,  is,  I  believe,  due  to  the 
previous  bringing  up  of  the  boys  to  which  in  more  favourable 
circumstances  afterwards  they  naturally  revert. 

My  remarks  as  to  the  Britannia  are  in  no  way  directed  at  the 
management,  but  wholly  at  the  system  as  established  :  as  a  school 
I  believe  her  to  be  unsatisfactory ;  as  a  training  establishment, 
unsuitable  and  insufficient  I  understand  it  is  thought  that  the 
Britannia  life  prepares  for  and  introduces  to  the  life  in  a  sea-going 
ship.  I  do  not  believe  it  does  so  ;  on  the  contraiy,  I  know  that 
boys  obtain  false  ideas  of  the  Service  at  sea,  and  are  therefore  the 
less  prepared  for  the  life.  In  the  circumstances  of  the  Britannia 
life  I  see  no  advantages  whatever ;  the  ship  is  made  as  unlike  a 
ship  as  possible  ;  the  lake-like  harbour  gives  no  idea  of  a  sea-port. 
I  think  the  whole  establishment  should  be  swept  away — as  seemed 
on  the  point  of  being  done  some  years  ago — that  the  boys  should 
be  entered  older,  and  then  kept  a  shorter  time  under  training  at  a 
school  on  the  seashore. 

Then  how  is  the  entry  to  be  made  ?  Whatever  objection  may 
be  made  to  the  present  mode,  I  believe  it  is  the  care  with  which 
selections  for  nominations  are  made  which  we  have  to  thank  for 
correcting  some  of  the  faults  of  the  Britannia,  The  manner  of 
entering  cadets  ought  to  depend  on  several  matters  which  I  need 
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not  here  go  into.  Undoubtedly  the  highest  intelligence  should  be 
sought  for ;  when  all  efTorts  have  been  made  there  will  inevitably 
be  quite  a  sufficient  proportion  of  mediocrity  to  suit  any  taste  for 
non-scientific  men.  Men  with  quick  brains  learn  their  work  in  a 
much  shorter  time  than  men  with  slow  ones,  and  then  do  it  just  as 
well,  thus,  leaving  a  margin  for  other  attainments.  There  are  un- 
doubtedly faults  in  the  present  way  of  entering  naval  cadets,  but  I 
do  not  see  a  better  plan. 

The  respect  of  man  for  man  is  founded  on  qualities  which 
cannot  be  investigated  by  examinations,  and  these  qualities  da  not 
depend  on  school-learning  ;  a  great  factor  in  their  production  is 
early  training,  habits,  and  surroundings,  and  it  is  evident  that 
officers  must  be  able  to  draw  out  the  respect  of  their  men.  In  the 
future  open  competition  may  become  a  suitable  mode  of  entry  for 
young  officers  for  the  Navy,  but  ,  it  is  not  so  at  present  The 
principal  arguments  adduced  in  favour  of  a  very  youthful  entry  of 
the  cadets  will  not,  I  think,  stand  up  against  examination.  It  is 
said  that  unless  the  boys  were  enlisted  early  before  they  can  realise 
what  their  future  life  would  be,  it  would  be  difficult  to  get  them. 
Open  competition  would  undoubtedly  answer  this  point  favourably, 
but  I  feel  now  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  resort  to  such  an 
extreme.  It  is  further  said  that  unless  the  boys  went  to  sea  young 
they  would  not  take  to  a  sea-life  and  fall  into  the  necessary  habits 
of  discipline.  I  think  this  to  be  pure  assumption,  and  any  collateral 
evidence  we  have  entirely  contradicts  it  Admitting  that  it  were 
true  in  the  Navy  as  it  was,  it  would  by  no  means  still  hold  good  as 
an  argument,  for  life  in  the  Navy  has  changed  in  a  very  complete 
way,  and  must  continue  to  change. 

Under  the  old  system  in  its  full  vigour  the  young  midshipman's 
work  was  first  to  do  the  duty  of  his  position  as  an  officer  ;  some  of 
his  spare  time  was  then  occupied  under  the  navigating  officer  or 
naval  instructor  if  there  was  one.  As  he  grew  older  his  duties 
became  more,  and  sometimes  very,  responsible.  His  duties  kept 
him  in  contact  with  the  men,  so  that  he  gradually  became  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  all  the  minutiae  of  their  work,  and  of  the  organisa- 
tion of  the  ship.  When,  therefore,  he  rose  to  higher  rank,  he  had  a 
fund  of  experience  to  draw  upon.  This,  now,  is  riot  the  case ;  so 
much  importance  is  attached — and  most  properly — to  education, 
that  a  midshipman  has  not  time  to  learn  practically  the  details  of 
the  inner  life  of  a  man-of-war,  and  is  therefore  too  often  not  in  full 
sympathy  with  his  men.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  inner  life  is 
now  extremely  complicated.  Most  useful  though  it  would  be  to 
an  officer  of  rank  to  be  thoroughly  at  home  in  all  these  details, 
perhaps  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  study  the  subject  as  in  old  days  ; 
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but  there  ought  to  be  some  systematic  training  in  them  practically^ 
and  this  cannot  be  done  unless  such  training  holds  for  the  time  the 
first  claim  on  the  young  officer's  time.  In  other  words,  before  he 
begins  such  training,  his  education  in  book-learning  must  hav'e 
advanced  to  a  point  when  attendance  at  school  is  not  required. 
This  can  only  be  attained  by  deferring  the  practical  work  to  a 
later  age  than  at  present  I  can  see  no  sort  of  objection  to  this 
principle  which  the  British  Navy  is  alone  in  refusing  to  adopt 

Let  us  sketch  the  outline  of  a  system  of  entiy  as  follows  : — A 
training  school  or  "  Cadets'  College  "  to  be  situated  in  one  of  the 
places  suggested  by  the  committee  appointed  by  the  Admiralt}' 
some  years  ago  to  consider  the  subject  The  examination  for 
entry  to  be  held  between  15^  and  16}^  years  of  age,  and  to  comprise 
all  the  pure  mathematics  which  would  subsequently  be  required  for 
examinations  up  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  also  other  subjects  of 
general  knowledge.  The  successful  candidates  at  once  to  enter  the 
training  school  as  naval  cadets,  to  be  treated  as  aspirants  to  the 
rank  of  officer,  but  as  not  yet  being  actually  officers.  The  course 
in  the  school  to  be  composed  of  work  in  school  and  practical 
instruction  in  gunnery,  torpedo,  handling  boats,  and  also  instruction 
in  such  other  practical  subjects  as  could  properly  be  taught  by 
explanation  and  by  books,  together  with  models  and  drawings. 
The  work  in  school  would  embrace  the  application  of  mathematics 
to  navigation,  nautical  astronomy,  etc,  mechanics  and  hydrostatics, 
physics,  steam.  The  aim  of  the  instruction  in  practical  matters 
should  not  be  to  give  the  student  an  immediate  working  knowledge 
of  the  different  subjects,  as  supposed  proficiency  in  this  is  most 
delusive ;  but  so  to  prepare  the  mind  that  when  the  time  arrived 
for  seeing  these  things  actually  going  on  in  a  sea-going  ship,  the 
previous  theory  would  rapidly  mature  into  practical  knowledge.  I 
believe  that  elaborate  instruction  in  the  steam-engine  by  models, 
and  in  managing  the  sails  of  a  masted-ship,  given  in  the  absence  of 
full-sized  engines,  or  of  masts  and  sails,  is  time  to  a  great  extent 
wasted  ;  the  meaning  of  the  different  movements  is  not  grasped,  so 
the  proper  impression  is  not  made  on  the  mind.  Eighteen  months 
should  be  amply  sufficient  for  this  course  of  studies,  so  the  cadet 
would  pass  out  and  join  a  sea-going  ship  at  from  seventeen  to 
eighteen  years  of  age.  I  would  not  have  him  go  to  sea  before 
seventeen  ;  if  the  course  in  the  training  school  could  be  shortened, 
the  time  saved  should  be  spent  at  school  and  the  examination  for 
entry  made  half  a  year  later. 

On  first  joining  a  sea-going  ship  the  young  officer — let  us  now 
call  him  a  midshipman — would  not  be  for  some  weeks  qualified  to 
take  command  of  men  ;  his  work  should  be  always  performed 
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immediately  under  another  officer,  so  that  no  important  mistakes 
should  occur,  but  his  responsibilities  would  be  increased  as  he 
showed  ability  for  them.  The  foregoing  part  of  the  system  would 
naturally  make  the  presence  of  a  naval  instructor  unnecessary. 
After  about  three  years  at  sea  the  midshipman  should  come  home 
and  pass  an  examination  at  the  college  at  Portsmouth,  and  then 
undergo  a  course  of  instruction,  lasting  for  from  three  to  six 
months,  to  revive  and  improve  his  knowledge  of  the  subjects  in 
which  he  had  already  passed  out  of  the  training  school.  Rewards 
in  the  shape  of  allowances  of  time,  and  penalties  in  the  way  of 
restriction  of  leave  and  privileges,  should  attend  on  the  examina- 
tion at  the  beginning  of  the  course,  and  prizes  should  be  given  for 
the  passing  out  examination,  after  which  the  midshipman  would 
become  a  sub-lieutenant  Whilst  in  a  sea-going  ship  the  burden  of 
keeping  up  his  former  knowledge  would  rest  in  great  part  on  the 
midshipman  himself,  but  it  should  be  the  special  duty  of  one  of  the 
lieutenants  to  give  these  young  officers  any  assistance  required. 

I  suppose  that  the  British  Navy  has  the  fewest  examinations 
for  its  officers  of  any  fighting  service  in  the  world.  In  our  Army 
examinations  are  necessary  up  to  superior  rank  ;  in  one  foreign 
navy  officers  were  recently,  if  it  is  not  so  still,  examined  for  the  rank 
of  admiral ;  this  is  carrying  the  thing  to  excess,  but  in  our  Navy  the 
last  compulsory  examination  of  officers  of  the  Executive  Branch 
takes  place  at  about  twenty  years  of  age,  which  is  the  opposite 
extreme.  There  should  be  an  examination  at  the  expiration  of  two 
years  from  the  date  of  the  midshipman  becoming  a  sub-lieutenant 
(as  proposed  here).  This  examination  should  be  in  subjects  of  a 
professional  and  practical  nature. 

The  question  as  to  the  mess  places  of  officers  is  often  hastily 
answered,  but  it  requires  a  good  deal  of  consideration.  There  are 
in  the  Service  advocates  for  a  general  mess  of  all  officers  entered  as 
such  ;  the  case  of  the  Army  is  brought  in  as  being  analogous,  but 
this  is  not  really  so  ;  the  variations  in  age  in  the  Navy  are  greater 
than  in  the  Army  and  this  would  still  be  the  case  under  our 
proposed  new  system.  Also  the  contractions  of  space  on  board  ship 
offer  almost  insurmountable  difficulties  to  any  complete  change. 

I  am  decidedly  opposed  to  a  fusion  of  the  ward-room  and  gun- 
room messes  where  the  number  of  gun-room  officers  as  at  present 
exceeds  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  ward-room  officers.  The 
ward-room  often  contains  men  of  middle  age  to  whom  the  absence 
of  quiet  entailed  by  the  constant  presence  of  many  young  men 
would  be  most  trying.  This  fact  has  been  recognised  in  the 
French  Navy  even  without  the  introduction  of  the  Aspirants  to  the 
ward-room  {carr^  des  officiers).    In  large  French  ships  there  is  a 
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superior  ward-room  (carri  des  officiers  supirimrs)  where  the 
commander  and  officers  of  equivalent  rank  mess.  Looking  at  both 
sides  of  the  question  I  think  our  present  system  cannot  be 
improved  on. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  the  life  of 
the  cadet  and  midshipman  in  a  sea-going  ship.  The  present  system 
crushes  his  budding  enthusiasm  as  a  young  officer,  and  is  continually 
reminding  him  that  he  is  a  schoolboy.  It  is  true  that  whilst  laying 
down  rules  for  his  instruction  the  Admiralty  do  not  say  that 
practical  work  is  to  be  sacrificed  to  it ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is 
next  to  impossible  to  steer  such  a  course  as  to  satisfy  both  require- 
ments. As  depriving  the  boys  of  school  may  put  them  at  a 
disadvantage  in  their  examination  for  lieutenant  (/>.  for  sub- 
lieutenant) most  officers  in  command  are  very  chary  about  doing  so. 
and  the  result  is  that  the  midshipman  is  for  the  principal  working 
hours  of  the  day  under  instruction  instead  of  taking  part  in  the  duty 
of  the  ship  and  thereby  assisting  the  lieutenants  and  learning  his 
duty  at  the  same  time.  The  boy's  ardour  is  damped  at  the  outset 
and  an  unhealthy  and  unnatural  sort  of  apathy  and  listlessness 
seems  only  too  often  to  be  the  result. 

With  all  this  the  instruction  under  the  Naval  Instructor  is  most 
unsatisfactory  ;  let  this  officer  do  his  best  and  the  result  will  still  be 
of  a  nature  greatly  to  discourage  him.  The  work  got  through  is 
wholly  inadequate  to  the  effort  expended  on  it  The  stay  of  the 
sub-lieutenants  at  Greenwich  has  been  a  great  and  long-seated 
source  of  evil,  but  things  are  now  better  than  they  were. 

I  have  already  expressed  my  concurrence  generally  with  the 
observations  of  "  Accountant  Officer  R.N.,"  but  I  would  now  make  a 
few  remarks  on  some  of  the  opinions  he  has  emitted. 

The  system  of  first  sea-going  training  suggested,  ue.  in  a  new 
battleship  and  torpedo  boats,  etc.,  is  not  a  practical  one. 

Then,  it  is  physically  impossible  to  arrange  for  the  accommoda- 
tion he  wishes  to  see  assigned  to  all  young  officers. 

The  abolition  of  specialist  officers  would  entail  a  lowering  of  the 
standard  of  attainment  in  the  different  special  subjects,  as  obviously 
the  time  and  study  which  could  be  devoted  to  such  subjects  would 
be  much  reduced. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  at  all  the  case  that  the  ordinary  lieutenant 
does  not  desire  to  become  proficient  in  all  the  details  of  his 
profession. 

Where  the  remarks  as  to  rail-drill  are  not  incorrect  they  are 
beside  the  point 

The  subject  of  "lodging  the  seamen  on  shore"  is  more  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  general  discipline  and  organisation  of 
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the  Navy  than  may  appear  at  first  sight,  and  cannot  be  settled  in 
the  easy  style  adopted  by  the  writer  of  the  article. 

Mobilisation  is  not  a  perfect  manoeuvre  by  any  means,  but  so 
far  as  it  goes  the  beneficial  effect  of  it  is  most  evident 

The  question  of  the  entry  and  early  training  of  executive  officers 
as  here  dealt  with  by  me  is  by  no  means  new,  and  opinions  similar 
to  those  I  give  are  quite  familiar  to  all  who  have  kept  themselves 
acquainted  with  what  has  gone  before  in  the  matter,  but  opposition 
views  have  prevented  all  but  the  smallest  of  the  suggested  changes 
being  carried  out.  Different  Boards  of  Admiralty  have  appointed 
committees  to  investigate  matters  bearing  on  the  subject;  the 
committees  have  made  reports  backed  by  strong  evidence,  and 
nothing  substantial  has  resulted.  Thus  in  1870  a  committee  on 
the  higher  education  of  naval  officers "  beginning  with  the 
-question  of  their  entry  and  first  training,  whilst  not  restricting  itself 
by  naming  a  limit  of  age,  approves  of  the  principle  of  "  Early 
Entry."  The  committee  however  further  on  indicates  its  true 
feeling  by  condemning  the  position  of  schoolboy  officer,  recom- 
mending the  abolition  of  naval  instructors,  and  suggesting  a  period 
of  residence  of  the  cadets  on  board  the  training  ships  stationary  and 
sea-going  for  four  years.  The  established  age  of  entry  at  this 
time  was  from  twelve  to  fourteen  years,  so  that  the  young  officer 
might  be  unable  to  begin  to  do  duty  before  the  age  of  eighteen.  It 
is  to  be  observed  that  this  recommendation  was  made  five-and- 
twenty  years  ago. 

Some  of  the  evidence  given  before  this  committee  is  extremely 
well  worth  study.  A  clear  opinion  is  expressed  that  after  instruc- 
tion up  to  the  age  of  seventeen  a  boy  should  be  able  to  continue 
his  education  by  himself 

In  187  s  another  committee  was  appointed  by  the  Admiralty, 
this  time  to  inquire  into  the  system  of  training  naval  cadets  on 
board  H.M.S.  Britannia,  of  which  committee  Admiral  Edward  B. 
Rice  was  chairman.  Whilst  some  of  the  recommendations  have 
been  acted  on,  the  most  important  part  has  been  ignored.  The 
report,  speaking  of  the  imperfect  grounding  of  the  cadets  before 
going  to  a  sea-going  ship,  says  of  their  life  afloat :  "  The  midship- 
man, instead  of  learning  seamanship  and  the  duties  of  an  officer, 
and  having  a  reasonable  amount  of  leisure,  has  to  devote  his  time 
to  elementary  studies  which  ought  to  have  been  firmly  fixed  in  his 
mind  years  before,  and  too  often  acquires  a  dislike  for  a  profession 
which  appears  to  him  rather  that  of  a  schoolboy  than  of  an  officer. 
This  point  is  one  to  which  we  attach  the  greatest  importance,  and 
we  cannot  consider  any  system  of  training  successful  which  does 
not  relieve  the  midshipman  from  the  necessity  of  devoting  his  main 
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thoughts  and  time  to  mere  school  duties.  The  cadet  should  go 
to  sea  thoroughly  well  grounded  in  mathematics,  and  with  his 
general  education  advanced  as  far  as  possible.  All  that  will  then 
be  necessary  will  be  for  him,  as  midshipman,  to  keep  up  the 
mathematical  knowledge  already  acquired,  and  of  course  to  con- 
tinue his  studies  in  seamanship  and  practical  navigation."  In 
furtherance  of  the  views  above  expressed  "we  strongly  recom- 
mend that  no  midshipman  or  cadet  be  required  to  attend  school 
in  a  sea-going  ship  more  than  once  a  day — either  in  the  forenoon 
or  afternoon." 

The  report  then  goes  on  to  show  that  the  above  is  merely  a 
suggestion  in  mitigation  of  the  evils  of  the  then  existing  system, 
for  it  proceeds  to  recommend  an  important  change  by  abolishing 
the  Britannia,  and  substituting  "  a  three  years*  course  at  a  college  on 
shore,  broken  by  two  summer  cruises  in  sea-going  training  ships." 
The  report  continues,  "  we  are  convinced  that  a  man-of-war,  to  what- 
ever excellence  she  may  be  brought  as  a  place  of  residence,  is  not, 
and  cannot  be  made,  a  desirable  place  of  education.  The  necessary 
presence  of  naval  discipline  is,  in  our  opinion,  antagonistic  to  the 
work  of  the  schoolmaster."  "The  advantages  possessed  by  the 
ship,  in  comparison  with  the  college,  appear  to  be  that  the  cadet  is 
put  earlier  afloat,  and  that  he  becomes  early  subject  to  strict  dis- 
cipline, at  an  age  when  its  rigour  is  not  resented,  and  when  the 
character  is  easily  moulded.  While  very  young  he  learns  to  think 
of  himself  as  an  officer,  and  doubtless  in  many  cases  gains  from 
this  circumstance  some  force  of  character  and  enthusiasm  for  the 
service."  "  On  the  other  hand,  the  Britannia  bears  but  a  slight 
resemblance  to  a  sea-going  man-of-war,  and  the  nature  of  the  life 
led  on  board  is  entirely  different,  and  is  in  no  way  a  preparation 
for  the  discomforts  of  sea  life."  "  The  early  acquirement  of  habits 
of  discipline  and  implicit  obedience,  which  we  regard  as  the  only 
really  considerable  merit  of  training  on  board  a  ship,  is  in  our 
opinion  accompanied  by  drawbacks  which  greatly  outweigh  its 
advantages.  We  are  convinced  that  naval  discipline,  such  as  must 
be  maintained  on  board  any  man-of-war,  is  not  compatible  with  the 
best  educational  results." 

The  committee  continue  to  say  that  the  "  calls  and  exactions " 
of  naval  discipline  "  are  and  must  be  incessant ;  if  they  are  not,  its 
value  as  a  system  of  training  disappears.  We  do  not  disparage  its 
value  as  such  ;  we  only  assert  that  the  conditions  of  time  and  age 
being  as  they  are,  the  two  systems  of  training — ^which  when  con- 
temporaneous are  antagonist — cannot  profitably  exist  together,  and 
that  the  disciplinary  training  being  for  the  time  the  less  important 
of  the  two  (since  it  can  be  given  later,  which  the  other  cannot), 
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should  give  way.    With  it  we  consider  falls  the  only  important 
argument  in  favour  of  the  training  ship." 

This  disposes  of  the  Britannia^  with  the  boys  about  one  year 
younger  than  they  are  at  present,  but  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
the  principle  is  not  affected  by  this  difference.  If  this  cogent 
reasoning  applies  to  the  life  on  board  the  Britannia,  how  much 
more  powerful  it  is  when  referred  to  the  position  of  the  schoolboy 
officer  in  a  sea-going  ship.  It  is  impossible  to  review  more  fully 
this  most  pregnant  report  of  Admiral  Rice's  committee,  it  contains 
many  other  details  which  must  be  taken  only  in  company  with  the 
arguments  used,  such  fot*  instance  as  an  objection  made  to  the 
entry  of  young  officers  from  public  schools  ;  to  those  however  who 
do  study  the  report  in  its  full  length,  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind 
the  many  changes  in  naval  life,  and  the  general  advance  of  science 
and  knowledge  which  have  taken  place  in  the  twenty  years  since 
the  report  was  written. 

Again,  in  1885,  a  committee  was  appointed  "To  inquire  into 
and  report  on  the  education  of  naval  executive  officers."  I  do  not 
think  it  necessary  to  quote  from  this  report  made  in  1886;  it  was 
printed  by  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode,  and  probably,  besides  being 
fresh  in  the  minds  of  many  officers  now  serving,  may  be  obtained 
without  difficulty.  The  evidence  taken  was  very  strong  and  is  well 
worth  perusing.  The  committee,  like  the  two  previous  ones,  ear- 
nestly advocated  a  .change  of  thje  system  of  entry  and  training 
young  officers,  and  in  this  particular  the  last  report  received  no 
more  notice  than  those  which  had  gone  before. 

Material  circumstances  now  press  on  more  than  ever  the  neces- 
sity for  an  alteration ;  the  recently  increased  entry  of  cadets  has 
filled  the  Britannia  establishment  to  its  full  capacity  ;  and  if  with 
smaller  numbers  justice  could  not  be  done  to  the  cadets*  bringing 
up,  it  is  far  less  possible  now.  With  all  this  the  entries  of  cadets 
are,  by  independent  people,  considered  to  be  below  the  require- 
ments of  the  Service.  Can  anything  be  more  important  than  the 
officering  of  the  Navy  "i  It  is  a  question  of  men's  lives,  of  colossal 
amoimts  of  money,  and  of  the  national  honour  and  safety,  and  yet 
the  result  is  imperilled  by  a  failure  to  make  the  system  march  with 
the  times. 

For  some  years  past  the  country  has  been  taking  the  subject  of 
our  naval  power  very  seriously  into  consideration  ;  different  points 
— ships,  men,  seaports — ^have  successively  come  under  review  ;  it  is 
then  fully  time  for  the  question  of  the  officering  of  the  Fleet  to  be 
fully  dealt  with,  and  in  this  question  the  first  step  is  the  entry  and 
early  training. 


C.  Johnstone. 
23* 
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REJOINDER  REFUTED. 

By  Brigade  Surgeon-Lieutenant-Colonel  William  Hill- 
Climo,  M.D.,  Army  Medical  Staff  (Retired). 


In  the  April  number  of  the  Magazine  I  discussed  the  causes 
which  have  led,  in  recent  years,  to  the  increasing  prevalence  of,  and 
mortality  from,  enteric  fever  of  British  troops  serving  in  India.  In 
the  May  number  there  appeared  a  rejoinder  by  Sui^eon-Major 
Perry  Marsh,  Army  Medical  Staff.  I  am  desirous,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  make  some  observations  in  reference  to  this  rejoinder, 
more  especially  as  regards  the  statistics  which  Surgeon-Major 
Marsh  brings  forward  to  support  his  arguments.  Afterwards,  I 
shall  give  a  brief  account  of  the  disease  as  it  has  affected  British 
troops  in  India  during  1893,  contrasting  its  more  salient  points 
with  those  afforded  by  the  statistics  of  previous  years,  and  drawing 
from  this  contrast  such  conclusions  as  the  facts  only  will  warrant 

In  criticising  Surgeon-Major  Marsh's  article,  I  will  endeavour  to 
be  as  impersonal  as  possible,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  "  reckless  " 
use  of  adjectives  neither  makes  nor  adorns  an  argument,  and 
because  a  good  case,  like  good  wine,  needs  no  bush  ;  moreover,  for 
their  due  appreciation,  moderation  is  equally  necessary  in  both 
instances.  I  also  think  it  is  most  desirable  that  a  question  so 
important,  and  upon  which  so  many  weighty  issues  depend,  should 
be  well  thrashed  out,  and  the  facts  placed  in  the  fullest  light 
3eing  convinced  of  the  absolute  correctness  of  my  views,  and 
feeling  certain  that  in  the  end  the  truth  must  prevail,  I  am  thankful 
for  this  opportunity  of  free  discussion. 

In  commerce  it  is  often  found  difficult  to  distinguish  articles  of 
^eat  intrinsic  value  from  those  which  are  merely  manufactured  for 
ready  sale,  and  which  cannot  stand  the  test  of  use.  It  often 
requires  the  skill  and  judgment  of  an  expert  to  appraise  them  at 
their  true  value.  A  similar  difficulty  is  often  felt  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  questions  of  a  scientific  character,  and  of  none  may  this  be 
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more  appropriately  said  than  of  the  medical  and  sanitary  problems 
of  the  day.  This  difficulty,  in  many  cases,  is  increased  by  the  want 
of  a  common  starting-point — a  common  basis  of  comparison — or  by 
the  failure  to  notice  how  many-sided  a  question  may  be.  Bearing 
these  facts  in  mind,  I  will  re-state  the  two  main  propositions 
advanced  in  my  original  article,  and  around  which  all  the  points 
under  controversy  revolve. 

The  first  proposition  is  that  since  the  introduction  of  short 
service  there  has  been  a  marked  improvement  in  the  health  of  the 
Army  both  at  home  and  abroad,  this  improved  health  resulting 
from  causes  almost  entirely  outside  the  action  or  control  of  the 
Army  Medical  Department  The  second  is  that,  so  far  as  India 
is  concerned,  there  have  been,  during  the  same  period,  both  an 
annually  increasing  admission-rate  and  death-rate  from  enteric 
fever  of  British  troops  consequent  upon  both  sanitary  and  medical 
failure,  resulting  from  regiments  having  no  longer  medical  officers 
serving  with  them.  These  are,  or  are  not,  facts.  In  any  case,  they 
are  simply  and  fairly  stated.  If,  therefore,  they  are  to  be  contro- 
verted, it  must  be  by  a  direct  attack,  and  not  by  a  flank  movement. 
However  successful  such  tactics  are  in  military  warfare,  they  will 
not  elucidate  the  truth  in  a  scientific  investigation.  All  the  facts 
must  be  faced,  and  not  partially  used  or  ignored  as  best  suits  the 
exigencies  of  the  argument.  How  this  procedure  has  fared  will  be 
seen  later  on. 

Before  entering  upon  the  first  portion  of  my  undertaking,  it  is 
necessary  to  explain  that  Surgeon-Major  Marsh  seems  to  take  for 
granted  I  am  advocating  a  return  to  the  old  regimental  system, 
with  two  or  three  medical  officers  to  each  corps,  and  with  regi- 
mental in  place  of  station  hospitals.  This  is  sheer  assumption. 
No  folly  could  be  greater.  I  am  well  aware  that  that  kind  of 
regimentalism  is  as  dead  as  Queen  Anne.  In  1871  I  foresaw  how 
military  affairs  were  tending,  and  I  rejoiced  to  think  that  station 
hospitals  would  soon  take  the  place  of  regimental,  because  if  it  was 
necessary  to  make  this  change  in  the  interests  of  efficiency  and 
economy,  it  was  much  more  so  for  the  sake  of  the  department 
itself,  to  give  it  a  higher  professional  standard,  and  to  think  less  of 
its  military  connections.  Alas !  though  the  change  came,  instead 
of  fostering  a  higher  professional  esprit  de  corps^  it  has  begotten  in 
the  department  a  new  form  of  militarism  still  more  rampant,  and 
still  more  injurious  to  the  profession  of  medicine,  both  civil  and 
military.  It  would  be  foreign  to  the  scope  of  this  article  to  go  into 
these  matters  to  any  extent,  but  that  the  danger  exists  I  have  no 
doubt,  not  perhaps  to  the  mere  interests  of  the  craft,  but  to  the 
progress  of  the  profession  to  a  higher  ideal.    My  advocacy  of  a 
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medical  officer  to  be  appointed  to  each  corps  is  not  a  question  of 
to-day.  It  has  been  from  the  outset,  for  I  knew  full  well  that 
otherwise  there  must  come  failure.  Every  day's  experience  since 
the  removal  of  medical  officers  from  regiments  has  confirmed  me  in 
the  opinion  that  it  is  necessary  a  medical  officer  should  be  doing 
duty  and  living  with  every  regiment,  to  look  after  its  sanitation, 
and  to  keep  in  touch  with  its  internal  economy. 

Surgeon-Major  Marsh  denies  the  correctness  of  the  two  pro- 
positions I  have  advanced,  and  supports  his  views  by  the  help  of 
certain  statistics.  It  will  simplify  matters  and  lessen  the  gulf 
between  us  if  I  at  once  accept  these  statistics  as  being  in  the  main 
correct.  I  am  selfish  enough  to  admit  that  I  do  so  the  more 
readily  because  they  afford  the  strongest  reasons  why  I  should 
dissent  from  his  conclusions,  and  because  on  investigation  they  will 
be  found  to  corroborate  most  strongly  the  views  I  am  advocating — 
forging,  as  it  were,  each  link  in  the  chain  of  proofs.  There  are, 
altogether,  six  tables  of  statistics  given  by  Sui^eon-Major  Marsh. 
For  facility  of  reference,  I  shall  quote  them  by  number,  taking 
them  in  the  order  of  sequence  they  appear  in  his  article.  The  first 
table  contrasts  the  admission-rates  and  death-rates  of  the  Foot 
Guards  with  those  of  the  Infantry  of  the  line  serving  at  home ;  but 
as  Surgeon-Major  Marsh  admits  that  the  excess  of  sickness  and 
mortality  of  the  Guards  is  due  to  special  or  exceptional  circum- 
stances, it  has  no  bearing  on  the  subject,  except  to  serve  as  a 
tu  quoque,  or,  at  best,  it  is  but  a  poor  red-herring  trailed  across  the 
scent.  Tables  2  and  3  refer  to  the  mortality  from  enteric  fever 
in  India  in  1892,  and  the  sole  information  they  contain  is  that 
the  younger  the  soldier,  and  the  less  his  service,  the  greater  is  the 
mortality.  This  is  a  truth  nobody  disputes.  It  is  as  clear  as 
noonday.  How  does  it  invalidate  the  two  propositions  which  are 
the  very  pith  and  marrow  of  my  article?  Running  through  the 
entire  gamut  of  Surgeon-Major  Marsh's  contention  rings  out  the 
refrain  that  increased  supply  of  susceptible  material  explains  the 
chief  phenomenon  connected  with  the  causation  of  the  increasing 
prevalence  of,  and  mortality  from,  enteric  fever  in  India.  The 
tendency  has  been  always  to  make  mere  susceptibility  the  scape- 
goat It  everywhere  permeates  the  Army  Medical  Reports.  This 
exaltation  of  liability  to  the  disease  into  the  place  of  the  specific 
cause  itself  (making,  as  it  were,  the  former  do  the  duty  of  the 
latter),  has  been  the  bar  to  sanitary  progress,  for  it  makes  seem 
inevitable  what  is  altogether  preventable. 

The  conditions  of  short  service  have  been  practically  the  same 
since  1881  (owing  to  the  Afghan  war  short  service,  so  far  as  India 
was  concerned,  could  not  exercise  an  effectual  influence  much 
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before),  therefore,  if  there  had  been  an  improvement  in  regimental 
sanitation,  there  ought  to  have  been  a  diminution  in  the  admission- 
rate  and  death-rate  of  enteric  fever,  even  though  the  strength  of 
British  troops  in  the  country  had  been  increased  since  that  date. 
On  the  other  hand  if  the  sanitary  conditions  were  unchanged  while 
the  strength  had  increased,  though  there  would  be  an  absolute 
increase  in  the  number  of  admissions  and  of  deaths,  such  increases 
would  not  alter  the  ratios  per  1000.  These  have  however  increased 
so  enormously  year  after  year  that  some  new  factor  must  have  come 
into  play  to  cause  so  great  a  change.  This  truth  seems  to  have 
dawned  on  Surgeon-Major  Marsh  when  he  wrote  : — "  Fresh  fuel  is, 
as  it  were,  continually  being  supplied  to  the  fire,  and  infection  is 
becoming  more  or  less  endemic  in  every  cantonment."  Just  so. 
This  is  my  case.  The  enteric  poison  is  becoming  more  or  less 
endemic  in  every  cantonment.  By  this  admission  half  the  burden 
of  the  case,  and  this  the  larger  half,  has  been  removed.  In  face  of 
this  statement  how  can  Surgeon-Major  Marsh  lay  claim  to  an 
amelioration  of  cantonment  sanitary  conditions  as  taking  place  at 
the  present  time  }  If  this  were  so  there  would  be  nothing  left  but 
to  resign  oneself  to  the  inevitable,  and  this  article  would  have  never 
been  written ;  but  stay,  the  simile  itself  contains  the  refutation. 
All  the  combustible  material  in  the  world  will  not  make  a  fire  with- 
out the  presence  of  the  spark  to  light  it.  It  is  to  the  universal 
existence  and  multiplication  of  the  spark  my  original  article  owed 
its  existence,  and  which  still  gives  it  vitality. 

I  now  come  to  Tables  4,  5  and  6,  and  to  which  I  call  special 
attention,  because  they  are  recorded  to  convict  me  of  certain  errors. 
Of  these  errors  I  trust  a  careful  examination  of  these  tables  will 
completely  purge  me.    Here  is  Table  No.  4. 


Sickness  and  Mortality  of  the  Army  in  India,  1892. 


Service. 

Admissions  to  Hospital  per 
xooo  of  Strength. 

Deaths  per  xooo  of 
Strength. 

Under  2  years  .... 

1717-8 

20*OI 

1419- I 

13-09 

1491-5 

14-48 

1249*8 

9*12 

These  statistics  are  brought  forward  to  disprove  my  contention 
that  the  improvement  in  the  health  of  the  Army  in  recent  years 
has  been  caused  by  the  introduction  of  short  service,  and  to  a  lesser 
extent  to  the  selection  and  training  of  recruits,  and  to  the  increased 
facilities  for  invaliding.  The  subject  I  offered  for  comparison  was 
the  health  of  the  Army  as  it  existed  in  the  days  of  long  service 
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when  the  soldiers  served  twenty-one  years  before  pension,  and  as 
at  the  present  time  when  the  period  of  service  with  the  colours  is 
limited  to  three  years,  or  if  beyond  the  seas  to  four  years.  Wherein 
then  lies  the  pertinence  of  the  above  table  ?  It  in  no  wise  traverses- 
my  statement  Surgeon-Major  Marsh  ignores  it,  and  substitutes  a 
comparison  of  his  own  showing  that  the  health  of  the  recruit  for 
the  first  two  years  of  his  service  is  worse  than  at  any  otlier  period 
of  his  limited  service,  This  no  doubt  is  a  good  way  of  tiding 
over  a  difficulty,  and  may  be  good  generalship  for  one's  own 
side,  but  is  it  fair  to  the  opposite  ?  These  statistics  are  quite 
correct  They  are  the  very  A,  B,  C,  of  military  hygiene.  This 
knowledge  from  the  days  of  Parkes  and  MacLean  has  been  common 
property.  Of  what  practical  use  then  is  this  change  of  venue,  this 
tilting  at  windmills,  to  Surgeon-Major  Marsh's  case?  Some 
denizens  of  the  sea  when  attacked  discharge  an  inky  substance  and 
in  the  resulting  obscurity  effect  their  escape.  For  defensive  pur- 
poses this  is  admirable,  but  it  is  powerless  for  attack.  So  too  is  the 
launching  of  a  mass  of  irrelevant  material  in  an  argument  It  may 
take  in  the  unwary,  but  in  the  long  run  it  does  not  pay,  for  sooner 
or  later  it  is  sure  to  be  found  out  To  emphasise  this  portion  of 
my  argument  and  to  prevent  further  misconception  I  refer  once 
more  to  the  late  Dr.  Parkes's  opinion,  verified  by  copious  statistics^ 
that  the  healthiest  period  of  the  soldier's  life  was  the  first  ten  years 
of  his  service,  and  while  he  was  under  thirty  years  of  age.  This 
was  my  point  I  now  repeat  it  It  cannot  be  disputed.  Surgeon- 
Major  Marsh,  like  the  Levite  of  old,  passes  it  by  on  the  other  side.* 

*  I  feel  it  necessary,  rather  unwillingly  I  confess,  but  still  it  is  necessary  to  make  i 
personal  explanation.  In  the  year  1884,  when  quartered  at  Umballa,  I  had  from  long 
personal  experience  come  to  certain  conclusions  as  to  the  causes  which  had  a  pernicious 
influence  on  the  health  of  young  soldiers  during  the  first  year  or  two  of  their  service.  I 
embodied  these  views  in  a  memorandum  and  submitted  it  to  the  P.  M.  O.  in  India.  It 
was  forwarded  by  him  to  the  Director-General,  with  the  recommendation  that  it  should 
be  taken  into  consideration  for  my  advancement  in  the  Service.  It  is  only  natural, 
therefore,  that  my  sympathies  should  be  very  much  with  Surgeon-Major  Marsh  in  this, 
expression  of  his  views ;  but  long  before  I  had  weighed  the  facts,  and  while  I  recognised 
their  great  importance,  I  found  they  in  no  wise  impugned  the  above  position.  No- 
doubt  the  bad  health  of  recruits  early  in  their  service  is  mainly  due  to  two  causes,  which 
will  be  found  in  their  selection  and  training.  This  by  the  way.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  discuss  these  matters  here,  but  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the  first  question, 
which  recruiting  medical  officers  have  to  answer  in  the  instance  of  recruits  who  cannot 
bring  satisfactory  proof  as  to  their  ages.  It  has  worked  mischievously.  The  question 
runs  thus : — 

Ageeh5rsia.lly  ^.^^^  ^^^^^^^ 

Equivalent  to 

This  question  is  useless  as  regards  recruits  old  and  worn  out,  as  they  are  always 
rejected.  It  can  only  apply  to  the  young,  and  consequently  many  a  lad  with  a  physique 
in  advance  of  his  years  has  been  sent  to  India  at  too  early  an  age,  there  to  meet  at 
premature  death,. 
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Table  5  of  the  rejoinder  gives  the  invaliding-rates  from  1861 
to  1893,  but  as  this  information  is  restated  in  Table  6,  only  the 
latter  for  brevity's  sake  will  be  here  quoted.  There  is  a  discrepancy 
between  them,  however,  which  requires  being  noticed.  In  Table  5 
the  invaliding-ratio  for  the  ten  years  ending  with  1881  is  given  as 
26-4  per  1000,  while  in  Table  6  it  is  put  down  as  40*5  for  the 
period  embracing  the  years  1 871 -81.  Table  5  is  manifestly 
incorrect.    Table  6  runs  as  follows : — 

Ratios  per  iooo.   Army  in  India. 


Periods. 


Admbsions  to 
Hospital. 


Deaths. 


Invalided  to 
l^ngland. 


1860-70   1591*0  27*99 

1871-81   1        1468-8  19-2 

1882-91   1440*0  14*7 

1893   1416*8  13*1 


40*0 
40*5 
26 'O 
25-3 


These  statistics,  just  as  they  stand,  demonstrate  the  improve- 
ment in  health  which  has  taken  place  since  the  introduction  of 
short  service,  but  they  are  adduced  by  Surgeon-Major  Marsh  to 
disprove  my  assertion  as  to  the  effects  of  invaliding  at  the  present 
time,  and  to  show  that  instead  of  **  deterioration  "  there  has  been 
an  "amelioration"  of  cantonment  sanitary  conditions  in  recent 
years.  I  propose,  in  the  first  instance,  to  take  a  more  general  view 
of  what  these  statistics  teach  as  regards  the  health  condition  of 
the  soldier,  and  afterwards  to  examine  them  in  the  light  of 
Surgeon-Major  Marsh's  criticisms.  With  this  object  I  supplement 
the  above  table  with  the  following,  copied  from  the  Report  of  the 
Sanitary  Commissioner  with  the  Government  of  India  for  the 
year  1892 : — 

Abstract  of  Statistics  of  European  Troops  in  India.   RAT19  per 
IOOO  OF  Strength. 


Year. 

1  Average  Annual 
1  Strength. 

Admissions. 

Constantly 
Sick. 

Deaths. 

Invalid-  ' 
ing.  1 

Total 
Loss. 

1870-79  . 

.  t  57.742 

1475 

60 

19*34 

43  , 

62 

1881-90  . 

61,399 

I47I 

73 

14-24 

27 

42 

1882-91  . 

62,229 

1448 

1 

I417 

26 

40 

189I  .  . 

67,030 

1379 

79  1 

15-89 

27  1 

43 

1892  .  . 

.  1  68,137 

1517 

84  , 

17-07 

1     24  1 

41 

Very  careful  attention  is  invited  to  the  following  analysis  of 
these  statistics.    Taking  the  twenty-two  years'  period  from  i86d  to 
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1881,  and  dividing  it  into  two  periods  of  eleven  years  each,  there 
will  be  found  in  the  second  half  a  considerable  decrease  in  the 
admission-rate  and  in  the  total  loss  by  death  and  by  invaliding 
amounting  to  8*29  per  1000,  which  is  made  up  by  a  decrease  in 
deaths  of  8  •  79,  and  by  an  increase  of  •  5  in  invaliding.  Again,  if 
the  period  1882-91  is  compared  with  that  of  1871-81,  it  will  be 
seen  that  practically  there  was  no  difference  in  the  admission-rate, 
while  the  ratio  of  loss  had  dropped  in  the  1882-91  period  approxi- 
mately 33  per  cent,  this  diminution  being  in  part  owing  to  a 
lessened  mortality,  but  in  a  greater  degree  to  the  low  rate  of 
invaliding;  that  the  constantly-sick-rate  has,  since  1870,  shown  a 
persistent  tendency  to  rise ;  and  lastly,  it  will  be  noted  that  since 
1882  to  1893  (the  last  annual  returns  are  for  that  year)  the  general 
health  of  the  Army,  so  far  as  the  returns  can  be  interpreted  from 
these  statistics,  has  remained  almost  stationary.* 

What  is  the  explanation  of  these  facts  1  They  are  so  unpre- 
cedented that  even  the  casual  observer  will  be  struck  with  them, 
and  must  see  that  they  can  only  depend  upon  exceptional  circum- 
stances. The  first  fact  for  inquiry  is  the  decrease  in  the  death-rate 
in  the  1 871 -81  period.  There  is  no  doubt  that  after  the  Indian 
Mutiny,  when  the  country  had  settled  down,  much  was  done  to 
improve  the  hygienic  conditions  of  the  soldiers.  The  labours  of 
medical  officers  to  this  end  was  unceasing.  Each  regiment  was  in 
itself  the  centre  of  sanitary  effort,  and  a  considerable  measure  of 
success  attended  their  efforts.  Still,  the  marked  reduction  in  the 
death-rate  was  not  altogether  owing  to  an  amelioration  of  sanitary 
conditions.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  overland  transport  service, 
which  begun  in  1867,  and  which  allowed  the  more  rapid  and 
frequent  passage  of  invalids  to  England,  was  not  an  unimportant 
contributory.  The  fact  that  during  this  time  there  was  no  diminu- 
tion in  the  invaliding-rate  is  confirmatory  of  this  opinion,  but  that 
there  was  marked  improvement  in  the  health  of  the  soldier  during 
the  period  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever. 

The  phenomenon,  however,  which  stands  out  above  all  for 
investigation,  and  on  which  the  entire  question  hinges,  is  that,  in  the 
ten  years'  period  ending  with  1 891,  the  total  loss  by  death  and  by 
invaliding  fell  to  two-thirds  of  what  it  was  during  the  previous 
decade,  and  that  from  1882  up  to  the  present  time  the  health  of 
the  Army  has  remained  practically  without  change,  except  that, 
though  there  has  been  a  declining  admission-rate  from  all  fevers. 


*  The  fact  that  the  admission-rates  have  remained  high,  and  that  the  constantly-sick- 
rate  has  shown  a  persistent  tendency  to  rise,  is  in  a  great  measure  due  to  the  prevalence 
of  enthetic  diseases.  Important  as  this  fact  is,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  make  any 
further  reference  to  the  subject. 
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their  death-rate  has  increased  year  by  year,  this  increase  being 
entirely  attributable  to  enteric  fever.  The  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  health  of  the  Army  as  it  existed  up  to  1881  or  there- 
abouts, and  as  it  has  since  continued,  is  so  complete  and  defined 
that  it  carries  with  it  the  conviction  that  some  new  and  powerful 
factor  must  have  suddenly  come  into  existence  to  effect  so  great  a 
revolution.  I  have  stated  this  to  be  short  service.  The  coincidence 
is  self-evident  It  is  for  me  now  to  show  it  to  be  as  cause  and 
effect 

The  question  for  solution  is  that  if  a  given  community,  within  a 
limited  time,  has  its  mortality  and  invaliding  reduced  by  33  per 
cent,  while  subsequently,  for  a  series  of  years,  these  ratios  continue 
the  same,  or  with  only  such  slight  variations  as  are  due  to  the 
accidents  of  the  moment,  the  factor  causing  this  improvement  in  its 
health  must  be  not  only  of  exceptional  power,  but  of  immediate 
and  permanent  application.  This  being  admitted,  where  is  it  to  be 
looked  for  ?  It  must  be  either  {a)  in  the  community  itself,  {b)  in 
its  sanitary  surroundings,  or  {c)  in  its  medical  treatment  I  shall 
begin  with  the  last  first,  because  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention  it 
to  show  how  extravagant  the  idea  is.  As  to  sanitary  surroundings 
a  little  more  discussion  is  necessar}'.  So  much  has  been  done  in 
recent  times  to  promote  the  health  of  the  soldier,  to  increase  his 
personal  comfort,  and  to  give  him  a  higher  standard  of  living,  that 
it  does  seem  unkind  to  have  to  point  out  failiu-e — to  expose,  as  it 
were,  the  weak  spot  in  the  joints  of  the  soldier's  sanitary  harness. 
Certainly  both  medical  services  in  India  have  worked  so  hard  for 
the  Army,  and  with  so  scanty  a  reward,  that  the  Army  Medical 
Department  should  be  above  taking  to  itself  a  credit  which  in  no 
wise  belongs  to  it  If  it  does  it  is  on  borrowed  capital  it  will  be 
trading,  and  sooner  or  later  the  day  of  reckoning  will  come.  The 
British  Army  is  quartered  in  stations  so  far  apart  as  Calcutta  and 
Quetta,  andfas  Peshawar  and  Madras,  therefore  it  would  be  nothing 
short;  of  the  miraculous  if  so  simultaneous  an  amelioration  of 
sanitary  conditions  could  take  place  over  areas  so  vast  and  so 
widely  separated.  The  days  of  the  Magi  are  past  It  is  evident 
that  it  is  elsewhere  this  all-powerful  factor  must  be  sought  for.  If 
this  be  so,  where  can  it  be  found  but  in  the  altered  constitution  of 
the  community  itself }  Therefore,  I  can  only  re-affirm  my  original 
statement,  and  say  that  it  is  to  short  service  this  beneficent  change 
is  owing.  I  am  well  content  to  travel  with  the  late  Dr.  Parkes  in 
this  opinion. 

Surgeon-Major  Marsh  objects  to  my  statement  that  the  present 
facilities  for  invaliding  have  contributed  to  the  apparent  good  health 
of  the  Army  in  recent  years ;  and  relies  upon  the  reduction  of  the 
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invaliding-rate  which  has  taken  place  since  1881.  As  I  had 
previously  pointed  out  the  great  improvement  in  the  health  of  the 
Army  from  that  time,  this  was  one  of  the  facts  well-known  to  me, 
and  which  went  to  build  up  my  argument  Where  does  the  gain  to 
Surgeon-Major  Marsh's  case  come  in  ?  He  seems  to  forget  that  it 
is  not  one  army,  but  two  armies  that  are  under  comparison.  One 
in  which  the  soldier  served  twenty-one  years  before  pension,  and 
the  other  for  which  the  period  of  service  with  the  colours  has  become 
reduced  to  three,  or  at  most  to  five  years,  before  the  soldier  is 
transferred  to  the  reserve.  The  former  with  a  life  of  twenty-one 
years  had  an  invaliding-rate  of  4  per  cent,  while  the  latter  has 
one  of  2  J.  No  doubt  the  change  is  considerable,  greatly  to  the 
advantage  of  short  service,  and  against  a  local  army  for  India,  but 
the  whole  point  of  my  argument  seems  to  be  misunderstood.  It  is 
that  for  so  short  a  service  the  present  invaliding-rate  is  a  high  one 
and  that  it  ought  to  be  less  as  the  causes  are  almost  entirely 
preventable. 

The  ground  is  now  cleared  for  the  investigation  of  my  second 
proposition  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  importance  of  the  various 
other  questions  which  have  been  discussed,  it  will  be  on  its  merits 
that  judgment  will  be  given,  and  rightly  so,  for  it  is  the  burning 
sanitary  question  of  the  day.  The  following  table  gives  the 
admission-rates  and  death-rates  from  enteric  fever  for  the  year 
1893,  and  for  the  ten  years*  period  ending  with  1891.* 

Per  1000. 
j88»-9i.  X893. 
Admissions.       Deaths.       Admissions.  Deaths. 

European  troops  .    ,    .    .     I4'7  4'i3  20*o  5*29 

These  statistics  show  that  the  admission-rate  in  1893  was 
higher  by  26  per  cent  than  that  of  the  decade  ending  with  1891. 
and  the  death-rate  22  per  cent  In  1893  enteric  fever  furnished  two- 
fifths  of  the  mortality  from  all  causes,  and  eleven  officers  of  the 
British  Service  died  of  the  disease  to  one  of  the  Indian  Service. 
These  are  momentous  facts.  How  are  they  explained  in  official 
reports  }  Susceptibility  is  the  dish  constantly  served.  As  abeady 
stated,  it  is  impossible  to  accept  this  as  an  adequate  explanation. 
It  cannot  account  for  the  continuous  increase  year  after  year.  The 
phenomenal  rise  during  1893  demonstrates  this  impossibility.  It  is 
the  constant  endeavour  to  substitute  something  else,  such  as  malaria, 
climate,  or  youth,  for  the  specific  cause  itself  that  has  been  the  great 
obstacle  to  sanitary  progress,  for  it  takes  away  the  attention  of  the 
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public  and  of  responsible  officials  from  the  real  evil,  and  diverts  it 
into  channels  of  fruitless  inquiry. 

•*  Shall  we  persist ;  plough  the  light  sand,  and  sow 
Seed  after  seed,  where  none  can  ever  grow?" 

Surgeon-Major  Marsh  considers  that  improved  diagnosis  offers 
a  good  practical  explanation  of  the  increasing  admission-rates  and 
death-rates  from  enteric  fever.  Doubtless  up  to  1871,  and  in  a 
lesser  degree  for  a  few  years  afterwards,  medical  officers  failed  to 
realise  the  situation,  and  were  disinclined  from  their  previous 
training  and  habits  of  thought  to  believe  that  enteric  fever  existed 
in  India.  It  was  but  natural  for  them  to  associate  the  disease  with 
a  broken  drain,  or  a  faulty  sewer,  rather  than  with  imperfections 
in  the  mosaic  form  of  conservancy:  When  tested  the  improved 
diagnosis  theory  will  be  found  to  be  an  absolute  fraud.  For 
example,  in  the  decade  ending  with  1891  the  ratio  of  mortality  from 
all  fevers  including  enteric  fever  was  over  20  per  cent,  higher  than 
during  the  previous  one.  Again  in  1893,  as  already  pointed  out, 
the  admission-rate  was  26  per  cent,  and  the  death-rate  22  per 
cent  higher  than  in  the  ten  years*  period  ending  with  1891.  Will 
Surgeon-Major  Marsh  finish  his  argument  to  its  legitimate  con- 
clusion, using  that  logic  of  which  he  considers  me  deficient,  and  define 
the  connection  between  this  increased  mortality  and  the  greater 
intelligence  of  the  medical  officers  of  the  present  day }  The  whole 
subject  requires  a  more  consistent  treatment  than  it  has  hitherto 
received  at  the  hands  of  the  Army  Medical  Department  The 
evil  grows  day  by  day  ;  meanwhile  our  young  soldiers — both  officers 
and  men — are  being  sacrificed  year  by  year  in  ever-increasing 
numbers. 

The  question  to  be  solved  is  this,  and  this  only: — Is  enteric 
fever  a  sewage  disease  or  not?  Surgeon-Major  Marsh  considers 
that  the  increasing  prevalence  and  mortality  from  enteric  fever  is 
•*  a  most  intricate  question  beset  with  difficulties,  which  for  years 
have  been  patiently  studied  and  inquired  into  by  the  most  able 
physicians  and  sanitarians  of  our  age,  and  concerning  which  there 
are  masses  of  evidence,  statistics,  and  reports  of  commissions, 
enough  to  form  a  voluminous  literature  of  their  own."  This 
confession  of  perplexity  and  difficulty  is  just  what  I  expected.  It 
is  because  it  has  had  for  the  last  fifteen  years  so  powerful  an 
influence  in  the  department  that  I  first  undertook  the  investigations 
I  made  on  the  subject  Eleven  years  ago  many  of  my  brother 
officers,  knowing  the  labour  I  bestowed  on  this  inquiry,  asked  me 
to  make  my  views  public.  I  resolved,  however,  to  wait  until  a 
larger  and  more  ripened  experience  would  enable  me  to  do  so  with 
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greater  authority.  The  subject,  no  doubt,  has  been  made  difficult 
and  counsel  darkened,  simply  because  the  Army  Medical  Depart- 
ment has  been  satisfied  to  use  specious  arguments  instead  of 
keeping  to  those  scientific  methods  sp  fruitful  of  sanitary  progress 
in  European  countries. 

Enteric  fever  in  India  is  chiefly  a  water-borne  disease,  arising 
from  sub-soil  sewage  pollution  and  surface  impurities.  I  propose 
in  the  first  instance,  to  give  some  authority  for  the  statement  that 
enteric  fever  is  a  sewage  disease,  and  then  to  name  certain  canton- 
ments as  examples,  whose  sanitary  deterioration  has  gone  on  to 
an  extent  that  all  the  conditions  essential  for  the  genesis  of  enteric 
fever  are  present  in  them.  In  the  limits  of  this  article  it  would  be 
impossible  to  go  into  this  subject  in  all  its  aspects.  I  shall  therefore 
content  myself  by  giving  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  most  eminent 
sanitary  authorities,  who  ascribe  the  disease  to  sewage  pollution. 
The  late  Dr.  Sutherland,  in  an  address  read  before  the  Congress 
of  the  Sanitary  Institute  of  Great  Britain  at  Glasgow  in  1883,  made 
this  statement: — "It  may  be  said  with  almost  absolute  certainty 
that  the  individual  who  contracts  typhoid  is  ipso  facto  demonstrated 
to  have  been  exposed  to  excremental  pollution  of  air  or  water." 
Sir  Henry  Cunningham,  in  an  address  read  before  the  same 
Society  at  Worcester,  pointed  out  the  danger  of  surface  filth  and 
the  want  of  sub-soil  drainage  to  our  young  soldiers  in  India  in 
exposing  them  to  the  conditions  which  give  rise  to  enteric  fever. 
Sir  Douglas  Galton,  in  1889,  expressed  the  opinion  in  a  paper  read 
before  the  same  Society : — "  That  it  is  necessary  for  the  prevention 
of  enteric  fever  so  to  dispose  of  the  excreta,  and  of  the  other 
organic  refuse  of  the  populations,  so  as  to  prevent  the  possibUity 
of  their  spreading  poison  either  through  water  and  food  consumed, 
or  through  air  breathed."  Professor  Baldwin  Latham  considers 
that  for  the  seasonal  prevalence  of  the  disease  a  sewage-polluted 
soil  is  necessary,  with  climatic  conditions  such  as  high  temperature, 
which  favour  the  production  of  the  germs  of  the  disease,  and  their 
progress  from  the  soil  to  those  individuals  who  are  susceptible  to 
their  influence.  Lastly  Sir  William  Broadbent,  in  "Quain's  Dic- 
tionary of  Medicine,"  sums  up  his  opinion  as  to  the  multiplication  of 
the  poison  outside  the  human  body  as  follows : — "  Warmth,  stagna- 
tion, seclusion  from  the  open  air,  accumulation,  and  concentration 
of  the  infected  discharges  intensify  the  poison,  and  it  would  seem 
that  a  small  amount  of  typhoid  evacuations  may  give  rise  to  a  large 
development  of  the  contagious  or  excretory  matters  with  which 
they  may  become  mingled,  and  even  in  milk  in  which  they  may- 
obtain  access."  Here  is  no  divided  opinion,  no  doubt,  no 
perplexity.    Their  unanimity  is  sufficient  to  make  us  pause  and 
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consider  what  are  the  present  sanitary  conditions  of  most  Indian 
cantonments.  Before  giving  the  examples  of  sanitary  deterioration 
which  justify  the  position  I  have  taken,  I  desire  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  first  Indian  Medical  Congress  ever  held,  and 
which  assembled  last  cold  weather  at  Calcutta,  endorsed  this 
opinion.  The  labours  of  the  men  who,  by  their  investigations  arid 
writings,  effected  this  change  in  public  opinion  may  be  forgotten, 
or  may  pass  without  recognition,  but  their  work  during  the  past  ten 
years  has  not  been  in  vain.  I  take  this  opportunity  to  place  on 
record  how  much  of  this  work  has  been  done  by  Colonel 
G.  F.  Young,  late  of  the  Quartermaster-General's  Department, 
and  now  Deputy  Adjutant-General  of  the  Bengal  Army.  So  far 
back  as  in  1866,  when  calling  attention  to  the  vices  of  cantonment 
sanitation,  he  wrote  as  follows  : — "  Typhoid  fever  is  month  by 
month  sweeping  away  the  flower  of  our  young  men  and  women, 
and  it  says  little  for  the  practical  outcome  of  our  boasted  modem 
sanitary  science  that  this  should  be  so  with  a  disease  due,  beyond 
all  others,  to  well-known  and  absolutely  preventable  causes." 

The  cantonments  I  offer  for  examples,  in  which  sanitary  deterio- 
ration has  become  marked,  since  medical  officers  were  removed 
from  British  regiments,  are  Umballa,  Meerut,  Muon  Mur,  Alla- 
habad, and  Sialkot.  I  do  so  because  they  are  all  large  military 
centres,  and  because  they  are  well-known  to  me.  If  the  sanitary 
conditions  of  such  important  places  be  bad,  what  must  be  the  state 
of  those  less  known  and  outside  the  beaten  track }  In  the  autumn 
of  1884,  some  two-and-a-half  years  after  medical  officers  were 
removed  from  regiments,  the  sanitary  state  of  Umballa  became  so 
bad — so  notoriously  so — that  the  Quartermaster-General  in  India 
ordered  a  special  inspection  to  be  made,  and  a  report  to  be  sub- 
mitted. The  bazaar  and  the  various  regimental  lines  were  found 
in  a  state  of  sewage-pollution.  In  fact,  the  cantonment  sanitation 
was  so  disorganised  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  detail  a  surgeon- 
major  for  special  sanitary  duty  ;  striking  him  ofT  all  other  work, 
giving  him  a  free  hand,  and  placing  him  in  sanitary  charge  of  the 
entire  cantonment  A  few  years  before  this  cantonment  was  a 
model  for  all  India  to  copy.  Again,  in  1889,  at  Allahabad,  a 
special  committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  propriety  of 
allowing  grass  land  within  cantonment  limits  and  close  to  occupied 
buildings  to  be  manured.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  inquiry  it  was 
found  that  everywhere  close  to  barracks  and  to  bazaars  was  a 
sewage-clogged  soil,  and  that  from  year  to  year  this  defilement 
had  gone  on  unknown  to  those  immediately  responsible.  Its  dis- 
covery may  be  said  to  be  entirely  accidental.  At  the  time  the 
question  of  cantonment  sanitation  was  being  largely  discussed  by 
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the  public  press,  and  it  was  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  this  cir- 
cumstance that  it  was  considered  desirable  to  assemble  this  com- 
mittee. It  would  be  waste  of  time  to  particularise  the  sanitary 
faults  of  the  other  cantonments  I  have  mentioned.  I  have  the 
information  by  me.  Their  insanitary  conditions,  which  have  given 
them  so  unenviable  a  notoriety,  more  especially  as  regards  enteric 
fever,  have  been  frequently  commented  on  by  the  public  press  in 
India. 

I  submit  that  the  facts  I  have  given  are  of  such  prime  import- 
ance to  the  health  of  the  soldiers  that  a  full  and  special  inquiry  is 
necessary.  I  therefore  recommend  the  appointment  of  a  special 
t'ommission  to  inquire  into,  and  to  report  to  Parliament  upon, 
(d)  the  present  sanitary  condition  of  Indian  cantonments ;  and 
(b)  their  relation  to  the  increasing  prevalence  and  mortality  from 
enteric  fever.  The  want  of  coherence  in  the  department,  which 
Surgeon-Major  Marsh  so  graphically  describes,  affords  the  strongest 
reasons  for  the  appointment  of  such  a  commission. 

In  concluding  this  article  it  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  say 
that  I  entirely  agree  with  Surgeon-Major  Marsh  in  his  estimate  of 
the  superior  qualifications  of  the  present  members  of  the  Army 
Medical .  Staff.  This  was  never  in  dispute.  It  is  entirely  beside 
the  question.  If  the  servant  to  whom  five  talents  were  given  had 
taken  them  and  buried  them  in  the  ground,  of  what  use  would 
these  talents  be  to  either  him  or  his  master.^  My  contention  is 
that  with  the  present  medical  organisation  the  application  of 
special  knowledge  comes  too  late.  In  questions  of  health  involving 
sanitary  failure  advice  is  rarely  asked  until  the  damage  is  done. 
Sanitary  deterioration  is  rapid,  and  its  ill  consequences  more  or  less 
immediate,  while  sanitary  amelioration  is  the  work  of  time  and  its 
good  effects  of  slow  growth.  Hence  the  urgent  necessity  there  is 
for  the  appointment  of  a  medical  officer  to  each  corps,  and  for  the 
inquiry  I  have  suggested. 


W.  Hill-Climo. 
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THE  EVACUATION  OF  AMBOHIMARINA. 
By  Captain  Pasfield  Oliver. 


As  long  ago  as  the  20th  April,  the  Minister  of  Marine  received 
from  Lieutenant-Colonel  Peil,  the  present  Commandant  at  Diego- 
Suarez,  the  following  telegfram  : — 

"Our  troops  have  occupied  the  fortress  of  Ambohimarina, 
evacuated  by  the  enemy  after  a  vigorous  attack.  We  have  suffered 
no  loss." 

Although  two  months  and  more  have  elapsed  since  that  date, 
although  M.  Froger  (the  civilian  governor  who  was  replaced  by 
Colonel  Peil  when  a  state  of  siege  was  declared  at  the  end  of  last 
year),  has  returned  to  France,  and  several  mail  steamers  from 
Diego-Suarez  have  reached  Marseilles,  and  ample  time  given  for 
the  receipt  of  despatches,  nevertheless,  no  detailed  accoimt  of  the 
military  operations  in  Ankarana  has  as  yet  appeared  officially. 

From  private  sources,  however,  it  appears  that  a  small  expe- 
ditionary force  left  Antsirane  on  the  8th  April,  consisting  of  three 
companies  of  Infantry  of  Marine,  one  section  of  Marine  Artillery, 
and  two  companies  of  the  R6imion  Volxmteer  Battalion,  which  is 
largely  composed  of  drafts  from  the  Marine  Infantry.  The 
Infantry  were  under  Commandant  Martin  of  the  Marine  Infantry, 
and  by  the  loth  the  column  reached  Antongobato,  apparently 
somewhere  to  the  south  of  Antaramitarana,  the  Custom's  station 
taken  from  the  Hova  guards  some  months  ago,  at  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities.  A  correspondent  of  the  Tablettes  des  Charentes  gives 
the  following  particulars : — 

"  It  is  to  the  battalion  of  R^xmion  Volunteers,  who  were  thought 
good  enough  at  most  for  garrison  work  at  Diego-Suarez,  that  this 
important  success  is  principally  due.  Leaving  Antongobato  on  the 
nth  of  April,  at  daybreak,  the  battalion,  under  the  orders  of 
Commandant  Martin,  bivouacked  on  the  borders  of  Lake  Mahdri- 
anina  about  9  A.M.  At  3  P.M.  the  outposts  signalled  the  enemy  in 
sight,  and  the  column,  getting  under  arms,  proceeded  in  the 
VOL.  cxxxii.  24 
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direction  of  Kasambolo.  Captain  Brezzi's  company  formed  the 
advanced  guard,  Lieutenant  B^rard's  section  leading  the  way, 
whilst  the  companies,  xmder  Captains  Jesson,  Dudois,  and  Bouvot, 
formed  the  main  column.  In  rear  came  the  baggage,  escorted  by 
a  section.  By  4  P.M.  the  first  shots  were  fired  upon  Lieutenant 
Birard's  section,  which  immediately  deployed  and  drove  back  the 
enemy,  consisting  of  a  hxmdred  natives,  armed  with  magazine  rifles, 
by  a  few  well-directed  volleys.  The  march  was  then  continued 
until  it  was  again  interrupted  at  5  P.M.,  at  half  a  mile  north  of 
Kasambolo.  A  band  of  one  himdred  and  fifty  Hovas  and  Makoas 
here  barred  the  way  and  seemed  decided  to  dispute  the  passage ; 
but  soon  it  beat  a  retreat  before  the  volleys  poured  into  them  by 
the  company  of  Captain  Brezzi,  and  the  section  of  Marine  Infantry 
under  Lieutenant  Didre. 

"After  a  halt  of  two  hours  the  column  again  marched  forward 
at  eight  o'clock  imder  torrents  of  rain,  which  continued  all  night, 
in  a  direction  towards  the  'Point  Six,*  to  attack  that  position 
before  daylight  The  troops  had  to  follow  the  path  in  Indian  file, 
the  advanced  party  having  orders  not  to  reply  to  the  fire  of  the 
Hovas  but  to  rush  on  them  with  the  bayonet 

"At  10  P.M.  Berard's  section  came  across  a  light  fence  similar 
to  those  used  by  the  natives  for  enclosing  their  cattle  folds.  The 
leading  files  commenced  breaking  through  this  obstacle  when 
several  shots  were  fired  almost  at  point  blank.  Captain  Brezzi's 
company  thereupon  deployed,  and  following  their  instructions, 
without  pulling  a  trigger,  rushed  with  great  smartness  the  enemy's 
position,  which  it  carried  at  point  of  the  bayonet  The  Makoas 
and  Hovas  fled  precipitately,  altogether  surprised  by  this  novel 
mode  of  attack ;  they  disappeared  in  the  bush  where  they  could 
not  be  followed. 

"  In  this  short  skirmish  the  volunteers  of  the  Reunion  Regiment 
exhibited  the  greatest  courage,  and  showed  themselves  the  equals 
of  the  Infantry  of  Marine  who  are  ever  steady  under  fire.  The 
work  thus  rushed  by  the  Brezzi  company  was  found  to  be  very 
strong.  It  was  composed  of  a  parapet  eight  feet  high  and  as 
many  in  width,  in  rear  of  which  was  a  ditch  eight  feet  broad  and 
seven  deep.  A  row  of  solid  planks  six  feet  high  surmounted 
the  parapet  To  attack  this  work  in  full  daylight  was  to  expose 
the  troops  to  great  loss ;  by  night  we  had  not  a  single  man 
wounded. 

"  At  midnight  the  battalion  resumed  its  march  in  the  direction 
of  'Point  Six,'  the  position  which  commands  the  valleys  of  the 
Alandriana  and  the  Andriamanitra  streams.  In  front,  towards 
the  north,  this  position  is  formidable,  but  by  attacking  from  the 
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south  at  the  gorge  of  the  redoubt  it  is  possible  to  turn  the 
entrenchments  and  threaten  the  retreat  of  the  Hovas  to  Ambo- 
himarina.  Commandant  Martin  ordered  the  two  companies,  of 
Brezzi  and  Dudois,  to  advance  in  the  deepest  silence,  and  we  were 
within  one  hundred  yards  of  the  enemy's  post  when  the  alarm  was 
given — *  Zavy  !  zovy  I  *  the  *  Who  goes  there  ?  *  of  the  Hovas.  Our 
trumpets  sounded  the  Pas  de  Cltarge,  and  four  hundred  volunteers 
and  Infantry  of  Marine,  cheering  loudly,  charged  with  the  bayonet 
on  the  Hovas,  who  fled  distractedly  in  all  directions.  Daylight 
broke  just  at  the  moment  when  the  four  companies  crowned  the 
redoubt,  and  planted  on  it  the  tricolor  flag.* 

"Two  nights*  marching,  executed  under  conditions  of  extra- 
ordinary rapidity,  had  sufficed  thus  to  cause  the  fall  of  the  Hovas' 
principal  fortress,  a  work  which  they  themselves  considered  im- 
pregnable. It  is,  moreover,  impossible  to  deny  that  we  should 
have  had  serious  difficulty  in  getting  possession  of  Ambohimarina, 
had  the  defiles  which  alone  permit  access  to  it  been  defended  in 
the  least  degree  by  the  Hovjis. 

"  The  garrison  of  Ambohimarina  included  two  hundred  Hovas 
and  seven  hundred  Makoas  armed  with  magazine  rifles,  and  our 
enemies  had  at  their  disposal,  in  addition,  three  breechloading 
Gardner  guns,  and  three  Hotchkis  canons-revolvers. 

"  We  found  at  Ambohimarina  considerable  stores  of  provisions — 
200  quintals  of  rice,  3000  oxen,  more  than  3000  geese  and  turkeys, 
besides  arms,  etc.  In  his  precipitate  flight,  Ratovelo,  14th  honour, 
had  forgotten  his  hat  and  epaulettes.  All  the  Hova  flags  are  in 
our  possession.  Two  among  them  have  been  sent  to  M.  Georges 
Richard,  Mayor  of  Saint  Denis,  in  Reunion.  Manufactured  with 
calico,  they  measure  about  six  feet,  and  are  white  with  a  red 
■comer.  In  the  middle  is  emblazoned  a  royal  crown  surmounted  by 
a  cross  in  red  cloth.  On  each  side  of  the  crown  and  in  cloth  of  the 
same  colour  are  the  letters  R.  and  M.,  the  initials  of  the  queen  of 
the  Hovas,  '  Ranavalona  Manjaka.* " 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  foregoing  account  the  capture  of 
redoubt  No.  6  only  is  recorded,  and  we  have  yet  to  learn  how  and 
when  the  evacuation  of  the  main  fortress  was  effected,  and  under 
what  circumstances  the  entry  of  the  French  Marine  Infantry  took 
place. 

In  another  account  it  is  stated  that  the  Malagasy  made  an 
obstinate  defence,  and  that  "  the  fort  which  commands  the  No,  6 


•  It  seems  evident  that  this  correspondent  only  witnessed  a  portion  of  the  operations ; 
and  it  would  appear  that  the  approaches  to  "  Point  6  **  Redoubt  were  made  from  several 
points  simultaneously — probably  from  S.'E.  and  from  S.W. 
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redoubt,  and  which  possesses  twenty  pieces  of  cannon,  has  been 
taken  by  assault  by  our  troops.  We  have  only  had  six  wounded. 
The  Hovas  had  two  hundred  and  fifty  killed  and  three  hundred 
wounded.  The  Infantry  of  Marine  afterwards  captured  at  ten 
kilometres  from  Point  6  a  herd  of  nine  hundred  oxen." 


^J^  '\    .  '¥  /  ^^^^ 


It  is  evident  that  we  must  learn  a  great  deal  more  than  what 
has  been  published  by  the  Creole  correspondent  before  we  can 
venture  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  the  fate  of  Ratovelo's  garrison.  It 
is  understood  that  an  English  newspaper  correspondent  was  in  the 
Hova  fort,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  his  account  will  soon  reach 
us.   Again  we  have  to  ask  what  reason  can  exist  for  withholding 
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so  long  the  despatches  of  Colonel  Peil,  reporting  the  operations  in 
full.  Already  there  is  an  outcry  at  Cherbourg,  Rochefort,  and 
Toulon  that  the  marine  and  colonial  troops  are  being  sacrificed  on 
the  coast,  whilst  their  more  fortunate  comrades  of  the  land  army, 
the  200th  and  40th  Regiments,  are  being  sent  up  to  the  front  as  fast 
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THE  CAMPAIGN  OF  PLEVNA. 


By  Lieutenant  Maguire,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.R.  Hist.  S., 
Inns  of  Court  Rifle  \'olunteers. 


Field-Marshal  The  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Wolseley,  KP- 
G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  Commanding  the  Forces  in  Ireland,  in  the  Chair. 


[Lord  Wolseley. — Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  have  great 
pleasure  in  introducing  Mr.  Maguire,  who  has  kindly  consented 
to  lecture  to-day.  It  is  not  the  first  time  he  has  lectured  here. 
We  had  the  advantage  of  his  attendance  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  and,  I  think,  you  will  listen  with  very  great  attention  and 
interest  to  him.  The  subject  to-day  is  one  which,  I  am  sure,  will 
interest  all  who  have  the  privilege  of  listening  to  it. 

Lieutenant  Maguire.* — My  Lord  and  Gentlemen,  I  have  to 
express  the  very  great  pleasure  which  it  gives  me  to  have  the 
honour  of  again  addressing  such  a  body  as  the  Military  Society 
of  Ireland ;  but,  I  must  say,  I  feel  no  small  diffidence  in  dealing 
with  the  Eastern  question,  at  least  with  a  very  considerable  portion 
of  the  Eastern  question,  in  the  presence  of  some  officers  who  them- 
selves played  a  practical  part  in  connection  with  it,  and  some  of 
whom  have  recently  given  to  the  world  the  advantage  of  the  reflec- 
tions which  have  been  the  result  of  their  own  experience. 

The  Eastern  question  has  always  been  a  matter  of  great  impor- 
tance to  Britons,  not  only  for  political  and  commercial  considerations^ 
but  also  by  reason  of  traditional  associations. 

When  the  Mussulman  first  caused  the  Cross  to  pale  before  the 
Crescent,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Crusaders  who 
started  on  adventurous  journeys  eastwards  was  Richard  I.:  he 
made  the  name  of  England  celebrated  in  the  Orient  at  the  dawn  of 
the  middle  ages.  When  the  Ottoman  Turks  were  about  to  attack 
Constantinople,  the  hope  of  Europe  depended  upon  an  Englishman. 
It  was  generally  supposed  that  Henry  V.,  after  his  magnificent 

*  This  lecture  was  quite  extempore,  and  hence  this  is  a  mere  summary  of  the  report. 
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campaigns  in  France,  would  have  been  appointed  generalissimo  of 
a  Christian  host,  and  would  have  led  Franks  and  Germans  and 
Huns  down  the  Danube  to  save  the  capital  of  the  old  Eastern 
Roman  Empire.  modem  times,  England  has  become  the 

greatest  of  all  Mahommedan  powers  in  regard  to  the  number  of 
Mussulmans  that  it  rules  in  comfort  and  peace.  Any  Englishman 
who  is  indifferent  to  the  fate  of  the  Turks  must  know  very  little, 
indeed,  about  the  past  or  the  future  of  his  own  country,  or  of  modem 
civilisation.  A  very  interesting  point  in  connection  with  these  Turks 
is,  that  their  old  home,  the  great  central  dep6t  of  the  fierce  raiders 
of  the  dark  and  middle  ages,  happens  to  be  the  very  territory  about 
which  Englishmen  are  now  so  much  concemed — i.e,y  the  banks  of  the 
Oxus,  Afghanistan,  Bokhara,  Samarkand,  indeed,  what  was  called  by 
the  general  name  of  Tartary.  From  the  district  between  the  Caspian, 
the  Aral  and  the  Indus,  the  various  Mogul  and  Turkish  invaders 
hurried  to  lay  waste  the  West  as  far  as  Moscow  and  ^Belgrade,  and  the 
East,  as  far  as  Delhi  and  Pekin.  It  is  very  remarkable  to  reflect  that 
the  English,  starting  from  the  extreme  west,  and  making,  in  the  old 
Company  days,  a  joumey  of  1 5,000  miles,  should  have  been  able  to 
work  up  the  valley  of  the  Ganges,  and  finally  stop  the  Mussulman 
invasions  of  India,  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  championed  the 
Turkish  Empire  in  Europe.  I  don't  suppose  that  there  is  anything 
more  marvellous  in  history  than  the  singular  fashion  in  which  Britons, 
from  their  tight  little  islands,  managed  to  be  at  once  the  guardians 
of  what  was  left  of  the  Mussulman  Empire  in  Europe,  and  the 
protectors  of  the  effeminate  Hindoos  as  against  Mahommedan 
invaders  from  beyond  the  passes  of  the  Suleiman  Mountains. 
There  is  another  reason  why  no  Englishman  can  fail  to  take  an 
interest  in  the  Turkish  Empire,  and  that  is  the  Mediterranean.  At 
the  present  moment  it  is  fashionable  for  certain  writers  to  sneer  at 
our  influence  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  to  try  to  lead  us  to  believe 
that  we  could  do  just  as  well  if  we  evacuated  that  historic  sea.  I 
do  not  know  what  is  the  opinion  of  gentlemen  who  address  these 
meetings  with  regard  to  this  question  ;  but  certainly  my  opinion  is, 
that  if  the  English  were  to  evacuate  the  Mediterranean,  they 
would,  in  the  words  of  the  American  strategist.  Captain  Mahan,  be 
"  Practicably  giving  their  Empire  away,  and  reducing  themselves  to 
impotence." 

Lord  Wolseley. — Hear,  hear. 

The  Lecturer. — I  am  not  going  to  quote  merely  English 
writers,  as  the  notion  now  seems  to  be  that  no  Englishman  can  be  a 
patriot  and  a  wise  man.  But  one  of  the  most  profound  observers  of 
modem  times  was  our  enemy,  Napoleon.  We  gave  him  plenty  of  time 
to  reflect  in  the  seclusion  of  St  Helena.  As  regards  political  problems. 
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he  had  ample  opportunities  of  pondering  over  the  past,  and  of  prog- 
nosticating the  future ;  and  what  was  his  opinion  about  Constanti- 
nople? He  held  that  it  was  such  a  vital  point  for  the  Western 
Eiu-opean  Powers  that,  if  they  allowed  it  to  be  attacked,  it  would 
be  a  gross  abrogation  of  their  duty,  followed  by  the  loss  of  their 
heritage  of  greatness  and  freedom.  And,  indeed,  when  he  was  master 
of  the  situation  at  the  time  of  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  what  was  the  one 
point  which  he  would  not  yield  to  Russia  ?  Nothing  could  induce 
him  to  swerve  about  Constantinople  ;  he  would  keep  the  Russians 
out  of  Constantinople  at  all  costs.  These  are  just  a  few  of  the 
reasons  why  it  is  worth  the  while  of  the  British  people  to  take  an 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  Turkish  Empire  ;  and,  accordingly, 
your  secretary  has  asked  me  to  set  forth  some  of  the  details  of  the 
most  recent  attacks  on  the  integrity  of  the  Empire  of  the  Sublime 
Porte, 

The  Turks,  as  I  said,  came  from  the  southern  banks  of  the 
Oxus,  and,  getting  into  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates,  passed  into 
Asia  Minor,  and  thence  to  Gallipoli,  the  first  place  in  Europe  which 
they  occupied  ;  thence  they  worked  up  by  the  Danube,  they  went 
on  to  the  Himgarian  Kingdom,  beating  the  Christians  at  Nicopolis 
and  elsewhere;  then  they  turned  round  Constantinople,  having 
secured  command  of  the  sea,  which  we  shall  see  over  and  over  again, 
with  regard  to  the  Turkish  Empire,  and  every  other  Empire,  is  an 
"  abridgment  of  monarchy."  In  1453  these  Turks  took  Constanti- 
nople, and  the  sublime  dome  of  St  Sophia  was  turned  into  a 
mosque  ;  but,  as  the  ever  victorious  Sultan,  Mahommed  IL,  was 
riding  through  the  streets,  he  repeated,  as  if  by  a  kind  of  prophetic 
instinct,  a  verse  from  a  Persian  poet,  that  "  The  spider  has  wove  his 
web  in  the  imperial  palace,  and  the  owl  hath  sung  her  watch  song 
on  the  towers  of  Afrasiab."  In  fact,  the  words  have  nearly  come 
true  in  the  case  of  his  successors  in  our  time.  The  Turkish  Empire 
attained  to  such  a  height  of  glory  and  valour  and  imperial  magnifi- 
cence as  to  cause  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful  to  be  a  kind  of 
ogre  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Our  poets  always  referred 
with  a  kind  of  horror  and  admiration  to  his  strength  and  military 
prowess.  But,  since  the  days  of  Soliman  the  Magnificent,  their 
Empire  has  been  gradually  going  to  wreck.  It  got  some  heavy 
knocks  from  the  Empress  Catharine  of  Russia  at  the  close  of  the 
1 8th  century.  Its  fall  was  delayed  for  some  time  by  the  tremen- 
dous cataclysm  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  by  the  campaigns  of 
Napoleon  in  Central  Europe  and  against  Russia. 

But  the  Russians  got  into  Turkey  in  1829,  and  as  far  as  Adrian- 
ople.  I  have  been  speaking  to  Lord  Wolseley  in  r^fard  to  that 
matter,  and  he  pointed  out  the  singular  fashion  in  which  the  Russian 
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army,  after  passing  the  Danube,  and  getting  as  far  as  Adrianople, 
practically  melted  away  from  unsanitary  reasons  and  general  mis- 
management. Then  there  was  the  war  of  1840,  when  the  English 
were  the  means  of  turning  back  Ibrahim  Pacha,  son  of  Mehemet 
Ali,  of  Egypt,  who  threatened  to  pass  through  Asia  Minor  against 
his  master  in  Stamboul.  Then  came  the  Crimean  war,  with  the 
details  of  which  you  are  all  familiar. 

I  will  not  now  go  into  the  causes  of  the  war  of  1877.  I  could 
not  enter  into  the  details  without,  to  some  extent,  touching  on  party 
questions.  But  this  I  do  say,  that  the  historian,  who  in  due  time 
must  clearly  describe  all  the  transactions  from  1875  to  1877,  will  have 
to  set  forth  a  shameful  record  of  the  manner  in  which  the  dearest 
interests  of  the  British  nation  were  made  a  kind  of  huckstering 
material  for  mere  paltry  political  purposes  in  a  fashion  that  is 
imparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  foreign  policy  of  any  European 
State.  The  future  of  our  Empire  was  not  thought  worthy  of  serious 
consideration.  It  was  not  set  before  the  people  as  a  thing  in  which 
their  children  had  an  interest  or  on  which  their  glory,  their  honour, 
and  their  wealth  for  ages  would  depend  ;  the  case  was  merely  pre- 
sented to  them  as  a  party  question.  But  I  say  my  patience  would 
desert  me  if  I  dwelt  on  such  degradation,  and,  therefore,  over  these 
transactions  we  throw  a  veil. 

The  result  of  much  clamour  and  of  long  diplomatic  action  was, 
that  in  1877,  the  Russians  determined  to  attack  Turkey.  The 
Turks  were  not  ready,  and  when  the  moment  arrived,  it  turned  out 
that  the  Russians  were  not  ready  either.  The  latter  had  some 
200,000  men,  and  some  800  guns.  It  took  them  from  24th  April  to 
27th  June  to  get  as  far  as  the  passages  of  the  Danube ;  some  of 
them  crossed  the  river  near  Braila,  under  Zimmerman,  of  the  14th 
Corps,  who  came  down  against  the  Turkish  quadrilateral.  The 
Turkish  quadrilateral  included  Silistria  (well-known  in  connection 
with  the  operations  of  1854,  where  two  British  officers  commanded 
the  Turks  and  stopped  the  Russians  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
so-called  Crimean  War),  Rustchuk,  Schumla,  and  Varna,  One  part 
of  the  Russian  forces  went  down  through  the  very  insalubrious  country 
in  which  British  soldiers  also  marched  in  1854,  with  a  great  waste 
of  time  and  loss  of  valuable  men.  This  particular  movement  of  the 
Russians  was  practically  of  no  use  except  as  a  kind  of  feint  or 
demonstration. 

The  main  Russian  body  immediately  came  down  towards 
Nicopolis,  and  passed  over  at  Simnitza  Sistova,  directed  by  General 
DragomiroiT.  I  need  not  detail  to  officers  such  as  you  how  to 
pass  a  river.  The  manner  in  which  the  Russians  passed  over  the 
Danube  was  fairly  good  ;  but  how  the  Turks  failed  to  prevent  them 
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crossing  over  is  almost  inexplicable.  They  did  not  mass  their 
troops  in  any  central  position ;  they  did  not  carefully  patrol  their 
own  side ;  they  did  not  even  seize  a  bridge  head  on  the  opposite 
bank,  which  would  have  delayed  the  Russians  for  weeks.  Why  the 
commander  of  the  Turks  did  not  prevent  the  Russians  crossing  the 
Danube  is  hard  to  say  ;  but  Abdul  Kerim  was  old  and  incompetent, 
if  there  be  not  a  worse  explanation.  At  any  rate,  on  27th  June  the 
Russians  did  cross  the  Danube,  and  thereby  got  rid  of  a  very 
formidable  obstacle.  Now,  the  Russians,  having  crossed  over, 
proposed  to  do  three  things.  They  proposed  to  go  down  to  the 
Shipka  Pass,  and  thence  to  Kezanlik,  and  thence  along  the  railway 
which  leads  from  Philippopolis  to  Adrianople,  and  so  on  to 
Constantinople.  They  did  that  to  some  extent,  led  by  General 
Grourko,  with  some  8000  Infantry,  and  some  4000  Cavalry,  and 
32  guns ;  they  went  as  far  as  Shipka,  cut  up  the  railway,  and 
played  a  considerable  amount  of  havoc  with  the  Valley  of  the 
Roses.  Attar  of  roses  is  made  in  the  Valley  of  Kezanlik,  and  it 
is  interesting  from  that  point  of  view  to  the  ladies  present  as  well 
as  in  a  military  sense.  While  Gourko  was  thus  moving,  the 
Tzarewitch  turned  eastward,  towards  the  Lom  Valley,  where  was 
Mehemet  Ali.  General  Kriidener  was  first  to  attack  Nicopolis, 
and  then  to  go  along  the  road  towards  Sofia.  So  that  we  have  the 
Russians,  after  passing  the  Danube,  with  their  lines  spreading  out 
in  three  different  directions.  They  proposed  to  stop  the  Turks  on 
their  left  and  on  their  right,  and  thus,  with  both  flanks  covered,  to 
go  through  the  difficult  passes  of  the  Balkans  on  to  Constantinople. 
Well,  they  had  not  enough  men  for  the  purpose.  The  very  smallest 
number  of  men  that  they  ought  to  have  had,  in  order  to  carry  out 
an  enterprise  of  that  kind,  was  375,000,  as  against  225,000  Turks ; 
but  they  had  only  about  200,000,  and  their  plan  failed.  Now, 
remember ;  the  first  part  of  the  Russian  enterprise  was  to  pass 
the  Danube.  That  was  a  serious  enterprise,  but  it  was  effected 
with  little  loss,  while  the  next  part  was  to  get  through  the  Balkans. 
The  principcfl  passes  of  the  Balkans  are  from  Plevna,  by  Etropd 
and  Orkhanie,  to  Sophia ;  Trajan's  Pass  ;  the  Shipka  Pass,  down 
to  Kezanlik ;  and  Travna  and  Hankioi,  not  very  important ;  and 
the  Selimno  Pass  from  Osman  Bazar  and  Shumla.  These  are  the 
principal  passes  of  the  Balkans,  and  through  these  the  Russians 
tried  to  get  to  Constantinople.  Why  did  they  not  go  by  sea? 
Because  they  had  not  command  of  the  sea  in  1877.  Hobart  Pacha 
had  command  of  the  sea.  I  don't  think  he  did  as  much  with  his 
iron-clads  and  the  other  resources  at  his  disposal  as  he  might  have 
done.  Another  matter  in  connection  with  the  passage  of  the 
Danube  to  which  I  would  like  to  allude,  was  the  use  of  torpedoes. 
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The  Russians  put  torpedoes  on  each  side  of  the  bridges  near  Braila, 
so  as  to  prevent  any  gunboats  interfering  with  the  passage. 

Now,  why  did  not  the  Russians,  at  the  end  of  June  or  the 
beginning  of  July,  pass  the  Balkans  ?  The  great  mistake  made  by 
many  a  writer  is  to  assert  that  a  nation  will  be  safe  from  invasion 
by  having  a  good  frontier,  A  great  river  will  not  prevent  an 
invasion  ;  a  great  range  of  mountains  will  not  prevent  an  invasion. 
The  Pyrenees  did  not  prevent  Napoleon  getting  into  Spain.  No 
range  of  mountains  will  prevent  an  invasion.  Some  writers  seem 
to  think  that  the  Russians  will  never  get  into  India,  because  of  the 
vast  mountain  ranges  that  stretch  from  Baluchistan  to  the  Oxus, 
and  thence  to  the  frontier  of  China,  But  these  did  not  prevent 
Alexander  the  Great  getting  into  India,  or  Mahmud  getting  into 
India,  or  Timurlane,  or  Baber,  or  Nadir  from  getting  into  India ; 
nor  did  they  prevent  Pollock  or  Roberts  from  traversing  Afghanis- 
tan. Neither  rivers  nor  mountains  give  security  to  nations.  The 
only  thing  that  ever  gives  security  to  nations  are  MEN,  properly 
organised  and  disciplined,  full  of  patriotism  and  devotion  to  duty, 
and  led  by  skilful  chieftains,  not  only  bom  but  trained  to  lead  their 
fellow-countrymen. 

Without  these,  mountain  ranges  are  frequently  a  snare,  as  we 
shall  see  in  the  course  of  this  war. 

While  the  Russians  were  quietly  marching  through  Shipka  Pass, 
and  taking  Nicopolis,  Osman  Pacha  moved  from  Widin  into  Plevna, 
and  the  whole  situation  changed  on  the  moment.  At  the  time 
Osman  Pacha  got  into  Plevna,  Gourko  was  down  south  of  the 
Balkans,  and  the  Tzarewitch  was  looking  after  the  Valley  of  the 
Lom.  Shilder-Schuldner  attacked  Plevna,  and  was  beaten  with 
considerable  loss  on  20th  July.  Kriidener  attacked  Plevna,  and 
was  beaten  with  enormous  loss,  and  the  result  was,  that  all  the 
Russian  troops  that  could  possibly  be  spared  posted  themselves 
round  Plevna  to  the  east,  whereas  the  Turkish  commander  ran  up 
a  series  of  formidable  redoubts,  north,  and  east,  and  south,  and 
south-east  I  suppose,  gentlemen,  you  are  almost  tired  of  constant 
references  to  Plevna  redoubts.  Every  book  on  fortification  describes 
them,  and  every  book  on  tactics  contains  the  views  of  Skobeleff  on 
attack.  Some  people  say  that  a  higher  trajectory  of  guns,  high 
explosives,  would  do  away  with  the  utility  of  similar  redoubts.  In 
the  American  Civil  War  of  1861-65  hasty  trenches  proved  of  very 
great  service  indeed.  Of  the  seven  great  sieges  of  modem  times, 
viz.,  Sebastopol,  Kars,  Metz,  Richmond,  Vicksburg,  Paris,  and 
Plevna,  four  were  defended  by  hastily-constructed  works.  L  am 
not  an  engineer,  and,  of  course,  I  cannot  go  into  this  fortification 
question  with  any  pretence  of-  skill ;  but  I  have  the  tables  strewn 
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with  opinions  of  divers  engineers,  and  if  any  officer  likes  to  refer  to 
this  point  in  discussion,  I  am  sure  we  can  get  considerable  informa- 
tion on  the  subject.  Whatever  may  have  been  necessary  then,  or 
whatever  may  now  be  necessary  under  different  circumstances,  in 
point  of  fact  the  Russians  came  to  these  redoubts  and  could  not  get 
any  farther,  but  not  because  of  any  want  of  valour  on  the  part  of 
the  soldiers,  who  appeared  to  be  willing  to  sacrifice  themselves  with 
stolid  indifference.  The  principal  sections  of  these  redoubts  are  set 
forth  in  the  map  before  you,  and  may  be  studied  in  Green's  book, 
and  elsewhere.  Between  the  6th  and  13th  of  September  there 
were  perpetual  assaults  on  these  redoubts.  The  Roumanians 
attacked  No,  i,  but  did  not  see  No.  2,  owing  to  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  constructed  and  the  surrounding  maize,  and  by  thus 
not  attacking  No.  2  they  rendered  perfectly  useless  the  occupation 
of  No.  I.  Another  great  attack  was  made  against  No.  10,  in  the 
middle  series  of  redoubts,  and  it  also  failed  ;  then  a  most  desperate 
series  of  attempts  was  made  against  Nos.  11  and  12.  The  Russians 
went  over  a  place  called  the  "  Green  Hills,"  consisting  of  three 
knolls,  and  seized  Nos.  12  and  13  redoubts ;  but  these  were  open 
behind,  and  they  were  fired  on  from  behind,  and  had  to  abandon 
the  place  with  great  loss,  in  spite  of  all  the  skill  and  splendid 
personal  valour  of  the  redoubtable  Skobeleff.  In  the  September 
assaults  the  Russians  lost  18,200  men.  Thus  we  have  about  some 
40,000  or  SO,poo  Turks  under  Osman  Pacha  suddenly  placing 
themselves  on  the  right  flank  of  the  Russian  invasion,  and  utterly 
paralysing  the  whole  Russian  Army.  It  was  not  merely  a  military 
paralysis  ;  it  was  a  kind  of  moral  paralysis  also.  The  Tzar  himself 
came  on  the  scene,  and  the  position  of  affairs  was  positively 
desperate.  During  that  time,  of  course,  the  Russian  Cavahy 
scouted  along  the  roads  leading  down  to  Sophia,  but  they  do  not 
appear  to  have  done  very  much  good,  because  Chefket  Pacha  was 
able  to  throw  in  an  enormous  convoy  of  no  fewer  than  12,000  men 
and  60  days*  provisions.  The  Russians  ordered  their  Guards,  their 
Grenadiers,  two  line  divisions,  and  Militia  to  the  front 

No  doubt  some  gentlemen  present  have  painful  reminiscences  of 
General  Todleben  with  regard  to  their  Sebastopol  experience.  He 
was  sent  for,  and  undertook  a  regular,  complete  investment  of 
Plevna.  In  order  to  do  that,  he  had  to  cut  off  Osman  from 
Sophia.  Well,  he  turned  the  position  at  Gomo  Dubnik  between 
Plevna  and  Sophia,  Once  that  was  effected,  Osman's  case  was 
well  nigh  desperate.  No  more  fresh  supplies  of  food  ;  no  more 
reinforcements. 

I  happened  to  have  the  pleasure  of  dining  with  an  officer  not 
long  ago,  and  we  were  discussing  Bazaine,  at  Metz.    This  officer 
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said  if  he  had  been  at  Metz  in  command  of  the  French  Army  he 
would  have  got  his  troops  out  of  Metz.  Well,  I  don't  know  that  he 
could.  It  is  beyond  doubt  that  no  army  which  has  allowed  itself  to 
be  shut  up  in  a  fortress  seems  to  have  been  able  to  get  out,  by 
whomsoever  commanded,  once  the  fortress  has  been  completely 
invested.  General  Lee,  for  example,  had  the  most  enthusiastic 
troops  that  anybody  could  command,  fighting  for  their  homes  and 
their  altars,  and  everything  that  was  dear  to  them,  and  he  could 
not  make  a  successful  sortie  against  the  Federals  at  Richmond. 
Trochu  could  not  get  out  of  Paris  ;  Pemberton  could  not  get  out  of 
Vicksburg.  Osman  Pacha's  force  was  not  of  the  same  quality,  in 
one  respect,  as  the  Confederates  were.  It  was  not  an  educated 
force  ;  it  was  not  composed  of  men  of  position.  It  was  not  led  by 
the  magnanimous  gentry.  It  was  a  force  of  poor,  ignorant  persons, 
victims  of  an  old  autocracy,  harassed  by  the  most  widespread 
corruption  on  the  part  of  the  officials  of  the  Turkish  Empire, 
practically  from  the  time  when  their  ancestors  were  at  Vienna,  in: 
1683,  down  to  the  date  of  the  siege.  There  is  one  quality  they 
had,  a  quality  as  good  for  troops  as  any  quality  possibly  can  be— 
religious  enthusiasm.  How  was  it  that  both  Turks  and  Russians 
bore  without  a  murmur  such  tremendous  privations  month  after 
month  ?  The  Russians  were  sustained  by  a  curious  kind  of  stolid 
devotion  to  the  Tzar,  which  devotion  to  the  Tzar  is  linked  with 
devotion  to  their  faith,  the  Tzar  and  their  faith  being  practically 
identical.  And  the  Turk,  whatever  other  defects  he  might  have 
had,  was  most  decidedly  a  fanatic  of  the  truest  kind.  He  was 
perfectly  convinced  that  his  sufferings  were  in  the  interests  of  his 
religion,  and  this  conviction  supplied  him  with  a  great  number  of 
soldierly  qualities,  upon  which  we  cannot  improve,  notwithstanding 
our  so-called  culture  or  superior  education.  If  any  troops  could 
have  cut  their  way  out,  Osman's  troops  would  have  cut  their  way 
out ;  but  Osman  could  not  cut  his  way  out,  and  accordingly  he  had 
to  surrender  on  the  loth  December. 

In  the  meantime,  what  events  were  passing  in  the  other  parts  of 
the  theatre  }  We  now  come  to  Suleiman  Pacha.  When  Gourko 
got  down  to  Shipka  he  found  no  one  in  his  front  There  were 
Turks  in  the  Quadrilateral ;  there  were  Turks  at  Widin,  and  at 
Plevna;  but  there  were  no  Turks  at  Shipka  Pass.  However, 
Turks  soon  turned  up.  Suleiman  Pacha  had  been  in  Montenegro, 
trying  to  reduce  that  country  to  subjection.  Of  course,  all  the 
Christian  dependencies  of  Turkey  were  up  in  arms.  Suleiman 
marched  through  Montenegro  to  the  port  of  Antivari — ^here,  again, 
is  a  splendid  illustration  of  the  command  of  the  sea — put  his  troops 
in  transports  there,  and  brought  them  right  round  to  Enos  Bay,  at 
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the  mouth  of  the  Maritza,  and  then  brought  them  up  to  the  Shipka. 
So  now  the  Russians  had  another  Turk  to  deal  with ;  and  what 
would  have  been  the  proper  course  for  Suleiman  to  pursue  ?  To 
leave  a  force  watching  Radetzky,  who  was  in  a  fine  position  at  the 
crest  of  the  Shipka,  at  Fort  St  Nicholcis,  and  to  go  round  by  the 
Selimno  Pass  to  join  Mehemet  Ali,  and  pu§h  back  the  Tzarewitch, 
and  threaten  his  communications.  Mehemet  Ali  wished  this  course 
to  be  adopted.  Napoleon  says  that  one  bad  commander  is  much 
better  than  three  good  ones.  Any  kind  of  command  is  better  than 
no  command,  and  here  there  was  no  command.  Osman  did  not 
command ;  Mehemet  did  not  command  ;  Suleiman  did  not  com- 
mand. They  were  all  commanded  from  the  Seraglio  at  Constanti- 
nople— about  the  worst  possible  method  of  securing  efficiency 
in  the  field.  The  consequence  was  that  Mehemet  wandered 
aimlessly  along  the  valley  of  the  Lom,  Osman  did  the  best  he 
could,  and  Suleiman  did  not  appear  to  have  understood  the  art  of 
war  at  all. 

When  we  are  studying  strategy  we  had  better  deal  with  facts — 
at  least,  I  had  better  deal  with  facts — as  they  occurred  actually  on 
the  field,  without  going  into  the  motives  operating  in  the  breasts  of 
the  commanders.  Some  people  say  Bazaine  sold  Metz.  I  have 
seen  it  written  that  Mass^na  was  bought  by  Wellington.  Well,  if 
he  was  bought  by  Wellington,  he  did  not  give  very  much  in  return 
for  the  money  he  received,  because  Wellington  said  that  when 
Massena  was  in  front  of  him,  he  hardly  knew  what  rest  was.  I  do 
not  care  very  much  for  imputing  corruption  to  generals.  It  is  a 
very  easy  way  of  explaining  a  tactical  or  strat^ical  defeat  Nous 
somntes  trahis ;  we  were  never  beaten  ;  we  were  only  fools  enough 
to  be  sold,"  Suleiman  knocked  his  head  against  Shipka  for 
months,  whereas  if  he  had  gone  round  he  would  have  driven  the 
Tzarewitch  back  to  his  country,  or  perhaps  away  from  his  base 
in  a  desperate  effort  to  regain  Simnitza. 

Now  we  have  got  to  the  end  of  the  second  period  of  operations. 
The  first  period  was  from  24th  April  to  27th  June,  that  is  to  say,  to 
the  pass^e  of  the  Danube.  The  second  period  is  from  27th  June 
to  the  fall  of  Plevna,  during  which  period  the  siege  of  Plevna  went 
on.  Mehemet  skirmished  with  the  Tzarewitch,  and  Suleiman  kept 
on  knocking  his  head  against  the  Shipka.  The  third  period  is 
from  loth  December  till  the  armistice,  on  the  31st  January.  That 
includes  the  passage  of  the  Balkans,  the  battle  of  Philippopolis,  the 
capture  of  Adrianople,  and  some  other  operations. 

The  campaign  was  not  at  all  at  an  end  when  Plevna  fell 
There  were  still  large  Turkish  forces  in  the  field ;  there  were  at 
least  40,000  men  available  about  Sophia ;  there  were  some  40,000 
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at  a  spot  south  of  the  Shipka  Pass  ;  there  were  10,000  at  Adrianople, 
and  Suleiman,  the  new  commander-in-chief,  had  20,000.  Had 
these  been  concentrated  and  properly  handled,  the  Russians  would 
have  been  stopped.  The  Russians  were  very  materially  reduced  in 
numbers,  and  if  Suleiman  had  been  an  able  man  the  country 
between  the  Balkan^  and  Constantinople  would  have  been  the 
grave  of  the  entire  Russian  Army.  That,  of  course,  is  a  matter  of 
opinion,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  touched  upon  in  the  discussion, 
which,  I  trust,  will  be  a  thorough  one ;  but  had  Suleiman  concen- 
trated his  army  instead  of  dividing  it  all  along  these  several  passes, 
I  cannot  see  how  the  result  would  have  been  otherwise.  However, 
Gourko,  moving  from  Plevna  to  Sophia,  simply  cut  in  between  the 
different  sections  of  the  troops  in  that  direction  and  beat  them  with 
great  ease,  from  the  point  of  view  of  tactics,  but  with  stupendous 
trouble  from  the  point  of  view  of  topography. 

This  is  a  winter  campaign.  A  well-known  American  writer, 
speaking  the  other  evening,  said  he  wanted  a  book  written  on 
winter  campaigns.  Well,  here  is  a  winter  campaign.  Surely 
December  is  winter  enough  for  him — from  i8th  December  to  the 
middle  of  January!  And  the  country  in  the  Balkans  was  often 
enveloped  in  a  fog,  and  was  covered  with  snow,  and  there  were 
mountains  of  from  3000  to  5000  feet  high  ;  and  the  Russian  soldiers 
had  only  one  suit  of  clothes  to  wear,  and  no  knapsacks.  Two 
thousand  of  them  perished  by  freezing  alone.  Is  not  that  cold 
enough  for  him  ?  Gourko,  by  superhuman  efforts,  succeeded  in 
reaching  Sophia,  which  the  Turks  abandoned,  leaving  a  large 
quantity  of  stores  to  the  enemy. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  always  like  to  say  something  good  of  our 
own  country.  There  is  a  silly  notion  that  in  England — or  rather  in 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland — it  is  boasting 
to  say  these  things.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  that,  under  present 
political  and  social  conditions,  it  is  an  absolute  necessity.  There  are 
some  of  our  people  so  marvellously  prejudiced  and  obtuse  that  they 
feel  a  kind  of  glorification  in  themselves  if  they  can  only  belittle 
the  country  of  their  birth,  which  they  should  endeavour  to  make 
greater  than  they  found  it  Accordingly,  we  are  bound  in  all  our 
lectures  now  to  emphasize  the  exploits  of  our  people,  with  the 
object  of  trying  to  get  the  poorer  classes  of  our  fellow-countrymen 
to  be  proud  of  themselves  and  of  their  ancestors,  and  to  shake 
off  the  nightmare  of  "Little  England."  There  is  scarcely  any 
remarkable  incident  since  1066  upon  which  the  fate  of  mankind  has 
depended  in  which  some  Britons  have  not  played  a  striking  part, 
and  that  ought  to  be  generally  known.  Well,  there  was  one 
Englishman  in  the  retreat  on  Sophia  over  the  Balkans,  who  main- 
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tained  the  fame  of  our  name,  aqd  was  worthy  of  the  high  position 
which  he  had  previously  gained  in  the  British  Army.  He  was  a 
gentleman  who  had  been  colonel  of  the  loth  Hussars.  He 
commanded  the  rear-guard  of  the  Turks  during  that  memorable 
retreat,  and  the  name  of  Baker  got  additional  laurels  from  the 
operations  of  Tashkasin.  While  General  Gourko  was  thus 
retreating  on  the  Turkish  left,  the  Russians  made  a  striking 
surprise  on  the  Turkish  centre.  You  may  remember  that  the 
Russians  again  and  again  repulsed  Suleiman's  attack  at  the  Shipka 
Pass.  In  the  course  of  that  there  was  a  forced  march ;  and 
General  Dragomiroff  marched  thirty  miles  in  one  day  to  the  relief 
of  General  Radetzky.  While  the  Turks  were  looking  up  at  the 
Shipka  Pass,  General  Radetzky  remained  about  Fort  St  Nicholas, 
and  General  Skobeleff  took  a  steep  pass  to  the  right  over  the 
Balkans,  and  came  along  something  after  the  fashion  of  the  army  of 
Xerxes  in  connection  with  the  pass  of  Thermopylae,  while  Mirski 
came  round  by  Travna.  The  result  of  the  movements  of  the 
Russian  generals  was,  that  30,000  Turks  had  to  surrender.  The 
centre  of  the  Turkish  Army  was  broken,  and  there  was  then  no 
use  in  keeping  a  Turkish  force  at  any  of  the  passes.  The  Turks 
were  now  driven  in  smartly  enough.  Gourko  had  taken  Sophia, 
and  Suleiman  went  to  Philippopolis,  and  was  beaten  on  the  15th 
and  i6th  January.  It  seems  impossible,  yet  it  is  absolutely  true, 
that  the  Turks,  notwithstanding  all  their  losses,  could  still  have 
kept  the  Russians  out  of  Constantinople. 

And  now  another  power  was  about  to  come  upon  the  scene — 
Great  Britain  moved  at  last  Lord  Bacon  says — "To  be  master 
of  the  sea  is  an  abridgement  of  monarchy,  inasmuch  as  no  country 
is  altogether  inland,  and  therefore  he  who  has  command  of  the  sea 
can  take  as  much  or  as  little  of  the  war  as  he  pleases."  The 
English,  up  to  that  time,  had  taken  as  little  of  the  war  as  they 
pleased-^in  fact,  they  had  taken  none  of  it  at  all.  They  had 
remained  at  home ;  but  now  they  began  to  get  excited,  and  very 
properly  excited,  and  one  of  the  most  singular  phenomena  in 
all  military  or  civil  history  was  the  manner  in  which  at  once 
another  portion  of  the  East  came  into  the  Mediterranean.  I  will 
not  enter  into  the  policy  of  bringing  Indian  troops  to  Malta  at 
all.  "  Confound  their  politics "  is  a  phrase  in  which  I  entirely 
agree.  The  Duke  of  Marlborough  said  he  wished  to  heaven  he 
had  been  bom  in  a  country  where  there  was  no  Whig  or  Tory, 
and  he  had  reason.  But,  at  all  events,  we  have  imaginations  ;  we 
have  memories  ;  we  are  capable  of  being  worked  up  to  something 
like  zeal  for  our  honour,  and  pride  in  our  deeds  of  chivalry, 
in  our  feats  of  power.    Surely  it  must  appear  to  any  English- 
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-man  living  in  the  Atlantic  perfectly  romantic  that  his  country 
could  send  from  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Himalayas  those  little 
'Goorkhas  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  then  bring  them  right  over  to 
the  old  home  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  in  the  centre  of  the 
Mediterranean.  That  was  an  exercise  of  almost  omnipresent 
power — if  one  can  use  such  a  word — the  like  of  which  never 
occurred  before,  and  I  doubt  if  it  can  ever  occur  again  with  regard 
to  any  other  State  save  Great  Britain.  And  this  is  not  all.  The 
British  Fleet  quietly  sailed  into  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  This  Fleet, 
Avell  handled  as  it  was,  could  have  utterly  foiled  the  Russian  Army. 
It  was  the  English  who  prevented  the  Russians  attacking  Constan- 
tinople, which  was  the  ultimate  object  of  all  their  toil.  A  nation 
where  nature  has  blockaded  the  rivers  by  ice  for  half  the  year 
would  be  very  pleased  to  come  to  a  place  like  Constantinople.  It 
as  not  my  view  alone  that  the  British  produced  the  effect  I  have 
mentioned.  There  is  a  very  interesting  book,  written  by  Von  Pfeil, 
a  German,  published  about  eighteen  months  ago,  narrating  his 
experience  with  the  Russian  troops.  Any  gentleman  present 
who  believes  in  "Little  England,"  might,'  with  advantage,  study 
this  little  book.  I  will  only  read  one  passage,  page  284: — 
"•'It  is  a  well-known  historical  fact  that  on  the  morning  of  the 
^2nd  February,  1878,  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  could  easily  have 
Kxcupied  Buyukdere  on  the  Bosphorus,  and  so  have  closed  that 
channel  to  the  English  war-ships,  and  have  had  Constantinople  at 
his  mercy  ;  but  he  was  wanting  in  resolution — a  few  hours  more 
and  it  was  too  late.'*  Constantinople  was  not  at  his  mercy.  Why } 
Because  the  English  ships  had  been  brought  so  near  that  they  could 
have  reached  the  Bosphorus  before  the  Russians,  and  would  have 
thus  been  in  a  position  to  force  an  entry  into  the  Black  Sea.  "  This 
^ant  of  resolution"  on  the  part  of  the  Archduke  I  prefer  to 
translate  into  English  thus — "This  display  of  resolution  on  the 
part  of  Admiral  Hornby  deprived  the  Russians  of  all  the  fruits  of 
the  war."  She  was  not  in  a  position,  in  spite  of  the  enormous 
army  she  concentrated  in  the  Balkan  peninsula,  to  wage  a  second 
war,  in  which  the  English  and  Turkish  Fleets  in  the  Black  Sea 
could  cut  her  off  from  her  communications.  The  Balkan  Peninsula 
alone  could  not  feed  the  Russian  Army  for  even  a  few  days, 
and  "so  Russia  had  to  agree  to  the  shameful  treaty  of  Berlin." 
Gentlemen,  having  command  of  the  sea  is  not  such  a  bad  thing 
after  all ;  and  having  a  little  army  to  put  into  the  ships  when  you 
have  command  of  the  sea  would  be  a  better  thing  still.  What  I 
consider  unseemly  remarks  were  made  in  some  of  the  public 
journals  in  regard  to  a  lecture  delivered  here  quite  recently  by 
Captain  James.  Now,  I  believe  that  Captain  James's  views  on  that 
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occasion  are  capable  of  being  supported  by  such  a  mass  of  historical 
evidence  that  there  is  absolutely  no  answer  at  all.  It  is  all  very 
well  to  have  a  navy  ;  but  how  would  you  conquer  foreign  countries 
with  a  navy  ?  You  must  have  something  to  land  out  of  the  navy, 
and  if  you  want  an  expeditionary  force  at  all  you  want  a  good  one. 
There  is  no  use  of  having  a  bad  military  force,  for  really  a  bad 
military  force  is  almost  worse  than  none.  How  can  it  be  argued  or 
suggested  that  the  British  nation,  with  such  responsibilities  in  every 
part  of  the  globe,  ought  not  to  be  in  a  position  to  protect  itself 
defensively  by  a  magnificent  and  irresistible  navy,  and  also  be  able 
to  assert  itself  offensively,  to  some  extent,  by  having  at  its  disposal 
a  perfect  expeditionary  force  >  I  cannot  understand  any  such 
contention,  either  a  priori,  or  as  a  historical  deduction.  And 
suppose,  now,  the  Russians  had  decided  to  go  on  to  Constantinople 
at  this  time,  would  it  not  have  been  a  very  good  thing  to  inform 
them,  "  Well,  go  on  if  you  can,  but  we  will  join  the  Turks  in  the 
valley  of  the  Maritza  with  50,000  English,  and  attack  your  right 
flank  ? "  Suleiman  Pacha  had  retreated  to  the  Despoto  Dagh,  and 
there  was  a  large  Turkish  army  available  in  front  of  Constantinople. 
Fifty  thousand  Englishmen  would  have  changed  the  situation  ;  and 
although  I  do  not  say  that  this  was  necessary,  yet  it  might  have 
been  necessary.  Any  time  that  England  has  been  perfectly 
prepared  by  having  command  of  the  sea,  and  any  time  that  she 
has  also  been  able  to  put  some  40,000  to  60,000  thorough  soldiers 
in  the  field,  she  has  produced  a  decisive  effect  upon  European 
politics,  and,  I  contend,  an  effect,  on  the  whole,  for  the  good  of 
mankind.  I  need  only  instance  Marlborough's  campaigns  and  the 
Peninsular  War.  When  the  Russian  troops  got  up  to  this  position 
in  front  of  Constantinople  their  condition  was  deplorable  in  the 
extreme.  Here,  again.  I  will  read  a  statement  from  an  unbiassed 
witness  of  the  state  of  affairs.  It  is  by  no  means  an  easy  thing 
to  conquer  a  nation  under  any  circumstances,  and  even  these 
effete  Turks  were  very  nearly  ruining  the  Russians  at  last,  and 
one  reason  was,  that  probably  there  was  very  nearly  as  much 
corruption  in  many  of  the  Russian  circles  as  in  Turkish  circles. 
The  treatment  of  the  soldier  was  certainly  not  what  he  was  en- 
titled to  expect.  This  writer  says : — "  We  found  an  army  of  about 
180,000  men  entrenching  themselves  within  about  2000  yards  in 
front  of  our  posts,  and  the  Black  Sea  was  open  to  the  Anglo- 
Turkish  fleets.  Typhus  fever  made  terrible  ravages  in  the  ranks 
of  the  Russian  army.  Forty-five  per  cent  were  in  hospital,  and 
almost  without  attendance."  The  Russians,  with  regard  to 
hospitals,  also  left  very  much  to  be  desired.  I  find,  gentleaien, 
that  my  time  is  very  nearly  up.  *^ 
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Lord  Wolseley. — Go  on. 

Lieutenant  Maguire. — I  don't  wish  to  trespass  on  your 
patience  too  long,  but  I  should  like  to  point  out  how,  with  the 
command  of  the  sea  and  good  positions,  such  as  these  round 
Constantinople,  a  nation  may  be  saved.  Just  look  at  that  little 
peninsula  outside  Constantinople.  It  seems  to  me  very  singular 
that  the  position  at  Torres  Vedras,  on  the  west  coast  of  Portugal, 
is  almost  similar  to  Constantinople. 

(Here  the  lecturer  explained  on  the  black-board  the  similarity 
of  the  two  positions.) 

(Continuing,  he  said) — There  is  absolutely  no  reason  in  the 
world  why,  with  the  English  Fleet  in  support  of  the  Turks,  and 
having  command  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  putting  Constantinople  in 
this  diagram  in  place  of  Lisbon,  and  going  up  to  Buyuk  Tchek- 
medje  instead  of  Torres  Vedras — there  is  no  reason  in  the  world, 
I  say,  why,  taking  into  consideration  the  positions  occupied  by 
the  Turkish  and  Russian  armies,  the  latter  could  not  have  been 
annihilated. 

Well,  my  Lord  and  gentlemen,  the  war  of  1877-8  left  matters, 
with  regard  to  Russian  plans  against  Constantinople,  not  very  much 
better  than  they  were  before.  Of  course,  time  will  tell  how  far 
Roumania  and  Bulgaria  will  be  mere  auxiliaries  to  Russia  to  get 
to  Constantinople,  or  whether  they  will  be  obstacles.  But  this 
campaign  teaches  us  what  every  campaign  teaches  us — the  necessity 
for  good  government,  absolutely  patriotic  government  These 
wretched  Turks  were  governed  by  a  lot  of  intriguing  women — a 
scarcely  better  form  of  government  than  government  by  democratic 
fools.  The  very  best  efforts  of  the  Federals  from  1861  to  1865, 
until  Grant  came  to  their  head,  were  paralysed  year  after  year 
by  unscrupulous  wirepullers  at  Washington.  So  Mehemet  Ali 
and  the  other  Turkish  commanders  were  paralysed  by  miserable 
intriguers  at  Constantinople.  You  must  have  the  heart  sound 
and  the  head  sound.  I  am  afraid  that  in  a  very  considerable 
portion  of  Europe  at  the  present  moment,  owing  to  party  govern- 
ment, the  heart  and  the  head  are  not  sound,  and  very  possibly 
some  of  the  Western  States  will  find  that  they  may  go  to  pieces 
just  as  easily  as  an  Eastern  State,  and  that  a  Christian  power  is 
not  founded  on  a  more  secure  rock  than  was  the  Mussulman  power. 
Next  to  the  heart  and  head  being  sound  you  must  have  absolutely 
sound  preparation  for  war  in  peace  time.  Nothing  else  ever  made 
a  nation,  and  nothing  else  will  ever  preserve  a  nation  except  a 
sound  military  force.  I  do  not  care  to  enter  into  the  question  of  a 
naval  force.  Of  course,  the  Royal  Navy  is  a  military  force.  What 
is  a  naval  battle  ?    A  fight  on  water ;  that  is  the  only  difference 
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after  all.  It  is,  I  may  say,  a  military  force,  and  a  military  force  is 
.the  only  thing  that  saves  a  nation,  whether  it  be  Rome  or  England, 
or  Germany,  or  France,  or  America,  or  Turkey.  Why,  an 
American,  a  great  authority,  said  the  other  day  in  a  public  meeting, 
in  my  hearing,  that  he  believed  very  soon  conscription  would  be 
necessary  in  America,  if  America  was  to  be  prevented  from  going 
to  pieces  by  internal  discord,  even  without  external  attacks. 
Lord  Bacon  is  my  authority  always  on  these  points,  inas- 
much as  I  believe  him  to  have  been  the  most  far-seeing  of  men. 
He  says  this — "No  nation  need  expect  to  be  great  unless  it 
makes  the  study  of  arms  its  principal  honour  and  occupation." 
The  United  Kingdom,  particularly,  ought  to  make  the  naval  study 
of  arms  its  interest  and  occupation  ;  and  he  says,  also — "That 
incidental  to  that  would  be  the  command  of  both  the  Indies." 
Now,  he  said  that  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  and  what  is 
the  result.^  In  point  of  fact,  by  our  naval  pre-eminence  we  got 
both  the  Indies ;  we  lost  one  of  them  by  folly.  We  had  all  the 
North  of  America.  From  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Arctic  Ocean 
would  be  ours  but  for  political  folly.  We  got  it  by  command  of 
the  sea  and  by  military  expeditions.  We  got  it  by  our  soldiers 
and  sailors,  and  not  by  intriguers  or  philosophers.  How  did 
we  get  the  mighty  Empire  of  India  }  How  did  we  get  Cape 
Colony }  Were  we  able  to  push  back  into  the  heart  almost 
of  Central  Asia;  did  we  extend  from  Cape  Comorin  to  the 
Himalayas,  by  talking  or  sophistry,  or  rhetoric. }  We  got  these 
immense  territories  simply  by  hard  fighting  and  good,  sound 
limbs  and  well  directed  energy.  Therefore,  gentlemen,  one  of  the 
object  lessons  of  this  campaign,  to  my  mind,  is  this — to  try  to 
bring  to  bear  on  the  minds  of  the  people  such  teaching,  by  example, 
as  will  make  them  true  to  themselves  in  regard  to  the  future  great- 
ness of  their  empire,  on  which  even  their  livelihood  depends,  for 
on  Empire  we  live.  We  do  not  live  on  our  own  country,  but  we 
live  on  the  world  ;  and  we  cannot  afford  to  trifle  with  our  naval  and 
'  military  pre-eminence.  Look  at  the  condition  of  France  after  the 
1870  war ;  see  the  money  it  cost  her,  and  the  terrible  loss  of  men 
and  material,  territory,  and  honour.  And  why  }  Because  she  was 
not 'as  ready  for  war  as  Germany  was.  Look  at  China !  What  a 
pitiable  and  deplorable  spectacle !  Just  look  at  that  country  on  the 
map,  and  look  at  this — ^Japan.  There  used  to  be  an  old  song, 
"  Just  look  at  that  and  look  at  this."  There  you  find  a  small  State 
like  Japan  just  able  to  do  exactly  what  it  pleases  with  China; 
and  all  because  the  Chinese  preferred  the  doctrines  of  Confucius 
to  ordinary  military  common  sense.  They  would  now  sell  all 
their  principles   of  Confucius  for  three  or  four  good  batteries 
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of  artillery,  and  exchange  their  learned  Mandarins  for  hard 
fighters. 

Well,  gentlemen,  I  cannot  detain  you  any  longer.  I  will  just 
finish  by  saying  that  there  is  only  one  lesson  that  all  these  events 
teach,  and  that  is  the  moral  of  all  human  tales.  It  is  but  a  mere 
rehearsal  of  the  past.  First,  freedom  ;  then  glory — the  glory,  we 
mean,  of  military  efficiency  and  readiness.  First,  freedom,  and 
then  glory  ;  when  that  fails,  what  follows  }  Vice,  corruption,  ruin, 
national  dishonour,  and  national  decay  at  last. 


(To  be  contimied) 
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By  Captain  Pasfield  Oliver, 


The  advance  of  the  French  military  power  beyond  the  confines  of 
the  ancient  colony  of  Senegambia,  now  known  as  Senegal,  to  the 
upper  waters  of  the  Niger,  was  long  ago  advocated  by  General 
Faidherbe,  who  had  been  Governor  of  the  colony  at  three  successive 
periods,  viz.,  as  Major,  from  1854  to  1856 ;  again,  as  Colonel,  from 
1856  to  1861  ;  and,  finally,  as  General,  from  1863  to  1865.  We  all 
know  how  this  famous  officer  of  Engineers  made  his  mark  after- 
wards during  the  Franco-German  War.  The  line  of  posts  betw^een 
the  Senegal  and  the  Niger  contemplated  by  Faidherbe,  however, 
was  not  pushed  forward  until  1879-82,  by  Colonel  Borgnis- 
Desbordes ;  and  in  May  1884,  Lieutenant  Davoust  launched  the 
first  gunboat  on  the  Niger  at  Bammako.  In  1887,  Lieutenant 
Caron  reached  Mopti  and  visited  Tidiani,  king  of  Macina,  at  his 
capital  of  Bandiagara.  From  here  he  proceeded  to  Kabara,  the 
port  of  Timbuctou,  and  was  able  to  carry  out  a  successful  hydro- 
graphical  survey  of  the  intricate  navigable  waters  and  marigotSy  or 
channels  which  become  broad  deep  streams  during  the  overflow  of 
the  Niger  in  the  rainy  season,  but  which  are  often  dry  throughout 
the  summer. 

From  1888  to  1890,  Colonel  Archinard  of  the  Marine  Artilleiy 
carried  on  a  double  campaign  against  Ahmadou,  the  chief  of  Segou, 
whose  capital  he  took,  and  also  against  the  Baninko ;  after  which 
he  proceeded,  in  1 891,  to  drive  Samory  and  his  following  of  Sofas 
(or  fanatic  Mahomedan  warriors)  from  their  stronghold  and 
rendezvous  at  Bissandougou,  a  long  way  south  of  the  right  bank  of 
the  Niger.  Colonel  Humbert,  in  1892,  pursued  the  line  indicated 
by  his  predecessor,  and  continued  active  operations  against  the 
irrepressible  Samory,  whilst  various  risings  against  the  French 
protectorate  in  Segou  and  the  Kaarta  had  also  to  be  suppressed. 
Colonel  Combes  continued  the  task  of  pursuing  Samory  in  1893 ; 
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whflst  Colonel  Archinard,  who  had  now  reassumed  command  of  the 
Soudan,  led  a  strong  column  against  the  Bambaras  and  their  chief 
Ahmadou  at  Djenn6. 


It  will  be  remembered  by  all  interested  in  watching  the  progress 
of  French  arms  in  the  Western  Soudan  that  Djenn^,  the  commercial 
centre  of  Macina,  a  large  town  of  12,000  inhabitants  on  the  borders 
of  the  Mayel  Bal6vel,  was  captured  by  Colonel  Archinard  in  April 
1893.  The  chiefs  of  Macina  with  the  Toucouleur  garrison,  having 
evacuated  the  town,  were  shortly  afterwards  thoroughly  defeated 
by  Archinard*s  S^n^galais  tirailleurs  outside  Bandiagara,*  the 
actual  capital  of*  the  Bambarra  state.  Ahmadou,  the  son  of 
El  Hadj  Omar,  was  put  to  flight,  and  the  victorious  French  installed 
his  brother  Aguibou,  who  was  friendly,  as  the  native  ruler  of  the 
province  under  French  protection.  A  fortified  post  was  established 
at  Djenne  under  Commandant  Gauteran,  and  the  Niger  flotilla  of 
gunboats  under  Lieutenant  Boiteux  was,  henceforth,  stationed  at 
Mopti,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Mayel-Bal^vel  with  the  Niger, 
where  a  dep6t  was  formed. 

The  important  region  of  Macina  had  now  become  an  integral 
portion  of  the  French  Soudan,  and  it  was  a  well-known,  acknow- 
ledged fact  that  Macina  was  the  food  dep6t  of  Timbuctou.  The 
traders  of  Djenn6,  although  staunch  Mahomedans,  for  that  town  is 
celebrated  for  its  Mahomedan  schools,  and  well  aware  that  the 
great  Saharan  town  with  its  commerce  was  now  at  the  mercy  of 
the  French  conquerors,  soon  notified  to  their  correspondents  at 
Timbuctou  the  undoubted  predominance  of  French  rule,  and 
advised  them  to  make  terms  with  the  invaders.  The  people  of 
Timbuctou  at  once  took  the  hint,  and  despatched  emissaries  to 
Colonel  Archinard  protesting  their  desire  to  be  at  peace  with 
France,  saying  that  their  town  was  open  to  him,  and  that  they 
only  wished  for  protection  from  the  wild  Bedouin  tribes  of 
Touareg  Arabs,  who  roamed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  unwalled 
town.  Colonel  Archinard  did  not  see  his  way  to  holding  possession 
of  Timbuctou,  as  he  had  not  troops  enough  at  his  disposal  to  leave 
a  sufficiently  strong  garrison  there  ;  but,  had  he  chosen  so  to  do, 
there  was  nothing  to  prevent  him  from  then  and  there  marching  in 
and  taking  possession  of  the  place  without  firing  a  shot  He  wisely 
preferred  to  consolidate  the  establishments  already  formed  on  the 
upper  Niger  before  extending  his  hand  to  seize  the  prize  which  was 
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*  Actually  at  Kori-Kori. 
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offered  to  him.  To  all  intents  and  purposes  Colonel  Archinard's 
operations  of  April  1893  had  won  Timbuctou  for  France  ;  and  had 
that  prudent  officer  remained  in  command  much  unnecessary  loss- 
of  life  and  prestige  would  have  been  spared  to  the  French  forces 
in  the  Soudan.  To  his  successor,  Colonel  Combes,  the  Government 
wrote,  on  the  7th  August  1873: — "Soyez  prudent  necoutez  les- 
ouvertures  que  si  elles  sont  serieuses" — as  much  as  to  say,  in  the 
usual  style  of  Colonial  administration,  "  Go  on,  if  you  like !  should 
you  succeed  we  shall  back  you  up,  but  if  you  fail  we  shall  throw* 
you  over." 

Up  to  this  period  the  administration  of  the  Soudan  had  been 
solely  under  military  chiefs,  who,  although  they  were  nominally 
under  the  Under  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  in  reality  looked  to 
the  Ministers  of  War  and  Marine  for  their  advancement  in  rank. 
The  French  Government  had  long  complained  of  the  wasteful 
expenditure  incurred  by  the  interminable  series  of  constantly  inr 
creasing  expeditions  which  were  ever  followed  by  annexations  and 
requisitions  for  larger  levies  of  native  troops.  A  feeble  effort 
was  made  by  transferring  the  Colonial  administration  from  the 
Marine  to  the  Commerce  department ;  but  as  long  as  military  and 
naval  commanders  were  left  in  chaise  no  change  for  the  better 
could  be  expected  in  this  respect  Economy,  not  glory,  was  what 
the  deputies  cried  out  for  in  the  Chamber,  and,  finally,  M.  Casimir- 
Perier,  the  then  Premier,  decided  to  place  the  Soudan  under  a  Civnl 
governor,  specially  instructed  to  put  down  his  foot  on  all  increase 
of  territory  and  all  unnecessary  warlike  operations.  For  this 
appointment  M.  Albert  Grodet  was  selected  last  November ;  and 
it  was  notified  to  the  officer  administering  the  government  at 
Kayes,  the  headquarters  of  the  Commandant-in-chief  of  the 
Soudan,  that  M.  Albert  Grodet  would  arrive  there  at  the  end  of 
December  to  take  over  charge  of  the  colony.  This,  therefore, 
forms  a  convenient  date  from  which  to  take  up  the  narrative  of 
the  operations  which  accompanied  the  occupation,  of  Timbuctou. 

Colonel  Bonnier  was  the  officer  commanding  the  military  forces- 
in  the  Soudan,  with  Lieutenant-Colonel  Joffre,  an  engineer  officer 
of  great  talent,  as  his  second  in  command. 

As  usual,  military  operations,  which  had  been  in  abeyance 
during  the  hot  weather,  were  resumed  when  the  cool  seasoa 
admitted  in  November  1893. 

The  warlike  chief  of  Bissandougou,  the  Almamy  of  Ouassoulou, 
whose  name  Samory,  as  an  indefatigable  adversary  of  the  French 
for  many  years,  is  familiar  to  us  all,  was  yet  engaged  in  his 
devastating  raids  to  the  south  of  the  Niger,  and  his  latest  exploit 
was  blockading  a  place  called  T^n^tou  with  his  plundering  horde 
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of  Sofas,  whilst  ruin  and  destruction  was  wrought  for  miles  around. 
Colonel  Bonnier  accordingly  headed  a  light  column  which  had  been 
mobilised  at  Bamakou,  and,  crossing  the  Niger,  proceeded  on  a 
rapid  expedition  against  his  old  antagonist. 

The  column  started  on  the  26th  of  November,  but  on  reaching 
Tenetou,  after  a  forced  march,  it  was  found  that  the  place  had  fallen, 
some  twenty  days  previously,  into  the  hands  of  Samory,  who  had. 
as  usual,  destroyed  the  villages,  massacred  a  large  proportion  of  the 
inhabitants,  men,  women,  and  children,  and  driven  off  the  remainder 
as  slaves,  like  a  flock  of  sheep.  He  slaughtered  without  remorse  all 
who  could  not  keep  up  with  his  column,  and  consequently  his  track 
was  marked  by  the  heaps  of  corpses  at  intervals  along  the  line  of 
march.  By  such  traces  Colonel  Bonnier  was  enabled  to  follow  up 
the  direction  of  Samory 's  flight,  and  his  troops  after  engaging  with  the 
rear  guard  of  the  Sofas  at  Faraba,  on  the  5th  December,  were  able 
to  close  with  the  main  body  of  Almamy's  followers  on  the  next  day 
at  Koloni.  Bonnier's  tirailleurs  made  short  work  of  the  Sofas,  and 
his  Spahis  closely  pursued  Samory  himself  The  bloodthirsty  chief, 
indeed,  was  too  well  mounted  to  get  caught,  although  he  had  a  very 
narrow  escape  ;  but  his  confidential  servant,  a  griot  (who  had  some 
time  previously  accompanied  Karamoko,  Samory's  son,  to  Paris), 
was  thrown  from  his  horse,  at  his  master's  side,  and  captured 
during  the  pursuit. 

Although  Samory's  army  was  defeated,  and  could  easily  have 
been  followed  up  and  utterly  dispersed  ;  indeed  Colonel  Bonnier's 
troops  were  somewhat  fatigued  and  his  horses  in  need  of  rest ;  to 
the  surprise  of  his  men  and  officers  (at  least,  those  who  were  not  in 
his  confidence)  orders  were  issued  to  stop  the  pursuit,  and  the  column 
returned  to  Tenetou.  A  fortified  post  was  constructed  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  a  small  garrison  having  been  installed  there, 
the  main  body  was  hurried  back,  sixty-eight  miles,  to  Bamakou, 
which  place  was  reached  by  the  17th  December.  Samory  was 
left  free  to  follow  his  own  devices,  and  to  reorganise  his  forces, 
which  he  proceeded  to  do  at  his  leisure  for  the  next  few  months, 
and  this  chance  of  crushing  his  power,  for  good  and  all,  was  lost, 
with  infinite  cause  for  future  regret  This  was  a  tactical  blunder 
for  which  the  personal  ambition  of  the  French  Commandant  was 
responsible. 

The  fact  was  that  Colonel  Bonnier  and  his  staff  had  preconcerted 
an  advance  in  force,  of  all  available  troops  in  his  command,  down 
the  Niger  in  order  to  accomplish  the  occupation  of  Timbuctou 
before  the  expected  coming  of  the  civilian  Governor  could  interfere 
to  prevent  the  movement. 

Troops,  supplies,  boats  and  horses,  all  had  been  some  weeks  in 
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prq>aration,  and  were  now  in  readiness  at  Bamakou,  and  only- 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  commander  from  his  punitive  raid  against 
Samory.  Two  divisions  had  been  organised.  The  first,  that  under 
Colonel  Bonnier  himself,  with  all  the  staff,  two  companies  of 
tirailleurs  and  a  battery  of  mountain  guns,  were  to  embark  on  boats 
and  lighters,  with  the  bulk  of  the  supplies,  ammunition  and  stores, 
hospital  and  ambulances,  etc.,  to  proceed  down  the  stream  of  the  great 
river,  which  is  navigable  from  Toulimandio,  at  43  kilometres  below 
Bamakou.  The  second  was  placed  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Joffre,  and  included  a  squadron  of  Spahis,  regular  and  irregular, 
two  companies  of  tirailleurs,  and  two  mountain  guns,  together  with 
all  the  horses,  mules  and  baggage  animals,  to  march  inland,  through 
the  desert  and  broken  country,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Niger.  It 
was  not  expected  that  the  first  division  would  meet  with  any 
opposition,  as  the  people  at  Timbuctou  had  signified  their  readiness 
to  receive  the  French  with  open  arms,  but  it  was  known  that  the 
Touaregs  on  the  north  side  of  the  Niger  were  hostile,  and 
accordingly  Colonel  Joffre  was  prepared  to  have  to  fight  his  way 
through  some  very  determined  resistance  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Saharan  capital ;  and  everything  was  prepared,  in  readiness  for 
an  advance  from  Segou  by  Christmas-day. 

Meanwhile,  however,  Lieutenant  Boiteux,  commanding  the  t\*'0 
gunboats,  the  Mage  and  the  Niger,  stationed  at  Mopti,  had  been 
warned  of .  the  projected  expedition.  He  had  been  allowed  by 
Colonel  Archinard,  after  the  capture  of  Djenn^  and  Bandiagara,  in 
April  1893,  to  convoy  merchant  lighters  to  Kabara,  the  port  of 
Timbuctou,  yet  enjoined  to  keep  up  friendly  relations  with  the 
traders,  and  strictly  prohibited  from  carrying  out  any  military  opera- 
tions whatsoever.  When  Colonel  Bonnier  took  over  the  command, 
he  confirmed  his  predecessor's  instructions,  but  forbade  him  most 
expressly  from  landing  himself  or  any  of  his  men  anywhere  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Timbuctou  ;  and  latterly,  fearing  some 
adventure  on  his  part,  had  sent  a  formal  notice  to  him  not  to  quit 
Mopti,  but  to  remain  at  the  station  there  to  assist  the  proposed 
expedition.  Like  his  commander,  however.  Lieutenant  Boiteux 
was  more  ambitious  than  prudent.  He  had,  likewise,  learnt  that 
he  was  soon  to  be  superseded  in  his  naval  command  by  Lieutenant 
Hourst  (who  had  previously  served  with  much  distinction  on  the 
Niger),  and  he  determined  to  anticipate  the  arrival  of  the  expe- 
dition from  S6gou.  Accordingly,  without  any  intimation  to  his 
superior  officer,  he  steamed  from  Mopti  to  Karaba,  and  there 
landing  with  a  dozen  men,  after  exchanging  a  few  rifle  shots  with 
the  few  Touareg  horsemen  outside  the  place,  he  entered 
Timbuctou  and  hoisted  the  French  flag  there  on  Christmas-day. 
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His  subaltern,  L^n  Aube,  the  son  of  a  former  Minister  of  Marine 
Affairs,  accompanied  Lieutenant  Boiteux  in  this  rash  undertaking, 
and  his  letter  describes  the  affair  with  much  feeling.  This  gallant 
young  officer  was  sent  on  the  following  day  to  receive  the  submis- 
sion of  the  villages  round  about,  during  which  excursion  his  party 
was  charged  by  a  body  of  Touareg  horse,  which  was  easily  repulsedr 
He  wrote : — 

"  Poor  devils !  There  were  two  of  them  killed,  the  others  fled. 
The  dead  bodies  were  here,  stretched  out — one,  with  his  leg 
beneath  his  wounded  horse,  seemed  to  be  still  moving  under  the 
death  throes  of  his  charger  ;  the  other  lying  on  his  back,  yet  held 
his  two  spears,  one  of  which,  its  point  fixed  in  the  sand,  upheld  his 
arm  in  a  menacing  attitude.  Both  had  their  eyes  open,  even 
shining  with  an  indefinable  expression,  as  though  of  inquiry  of 
why  they  were  dead — ^yes,  why  had  I  slain  them?  And  whilst 
looking  at  their  calm  countenances,  their  strange  expression  and 
their  bronzed  figures,  I,  who  believe  in  the  plurality  of  existences, 
thought  to  myself  that  they  were  happy. 

"  This  then  is  the  civilisation  which  we  bring  them.  My  duty 
imposes  this  task  upon  me ;  but  all  my  sympathy  is  with  these 
Touareg,  these  brave  horsemen,  who  hold  in  subjection  those 
crowds  of  pusillanimous  negroes — ^who,  two  or  three  of  them  alone 
will  dictate  their  will  to  large  villages  containing  a  thousand 
inhabitants !  Robbers,  you  will  say !  Yes,  robbers  indeed  they 
are,  but  is  it  not  the  very  cowardice  of  the  Soudanese  which 
encoiuages  and  even  invites  pillage }  I  have  just  left  a  village 
which  summoned  my  assistance  in  great  haste,  saying  that  the 
Touareg  had  raided  it.  When  I  arrived  I  found  that  three 
horsemen,  armed  only  with  spears,  had  entered  the  houses,  carried 
off  three  women,  and  having  requisitioned  some  provisions  had 
gone  off.  The  headman  of  the  village  told  me  of  this  before  the 
assembled  notables,  all  still  trembling,  and  they  were  extremely 
surprised  when  I  said  to  them — 'What,  you  wretched  cowards, 
there  were  more  than  two  hundred  of  you,  and  yet  you  allowed 
three  men  to  pillage  your  houses.  Get  out  with  you  !  you  do  not 
deserve  protection.  Go  off !  I  don't  want  to  see  anything  more  of 
you.*  They  actually  thought  I  must  be  mad.  Which  would  you 
most  respect — those  whom  I  have  to  slay,  or  those  whom  I  have  to 


"  Now  let  us  laugh  to  wind  up  gaily.  In  this  same  village  the 
Touareg  had  left  a  horse.  Not  being  able  to  take  it  away  and  not 
willing  to  leave  it,  I  called  up  my  infantry^  seven  men,  if  you  please, 
black  sailors  and  my  servants — a  scratch  team  ! — and  say  to  them, 
'  Shoot  that  horse ' — the  poor  beast  is  barely  forty  yards  off— 


defend  ? 
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bang !  the  horse  mildly  lifts  its  head  and  looks  at  us.  Bang !  he 
continues  quietly  browsing.  Bang !  he  goes  to  drink  at  a  puddle. 
It  was  too  ridiculous.  We  should  still  be  there  firing  at  him,  had 
I  not  been  anxious  to  save  the  waste  of  more  cartridges,  and 
taking  a  rifle  I  soon  laid  this  very  complaisant  animal  in  the  dust, 
the  bullet  penetrating  the  entire  length  of  its  body. 

"  You  can  judge  from  this  that  my  Infantry  is  not  brilliant,  and 
that  I  can,  in  one  fight  at  least,  reproduce  an  operatic  battle-piece 
where  there  are  neither  killed  nor  wounded.  Fortunately  my  boat 
carries  a  machine-gun,  and  I  have  good  eyesight  .  .  .  with  my 
field-glass." 

Within  twenty-four  hours  of  writing  the  above  lines,  L^on  Aube 
himself,  with  his  boatmen  and  servants — his  "brilliant  Infantry," 
poor  fellows — were  all  lying  stretched  on  the  sands  near  that  same 
village,  in  the  inundated  plain  of  Kabara. 

On  the  28th  December  Lieutenant  Aube  s  small  party  was  cut 
off*  by  the  Touareg  horsemen,  who  surrounded  him  in  great 
numbers ;  whilst  Colonel  Bonnier*s  expedition  was  as  yet  only 
starting  from  S^gou,  some  three  hundred  miles  off*. 

Colonel  Bonnier's  force  duly  reached  Mopti,  during  the  first 
week  of  January  1894.  He  at  once  embarked  the  company  of 
Tirailleurs,  stationed  there  to  protect  the  Naval  dep6t,  in  all  the 
boats  he  could  lay  hands  on,  and  proceeded  with  all  possible  speed 
down  the  river,  the  heavier  lighters  of  provisions  with  the  guns 
following  behind  at  less  speed.  The  Commandant's  advanced 
party  with  the  staff  disembarked  at  Kabara  on  the  loth  January, 
and  entered  Timbuctou  the  same  day,  without  encountering  any 
opposition. 

On  his  arrival  Colonel  Bonnier  sent  for  Lieutenant  Boiteux  and 
reprimanded  him  severely  for  not  only  disobeying  the  orders  of  his 
superior  officer  but  also  for  having  committed  a  serious  military 
error,  which  led  to  the  disaster  on  Kabara  plain  and  the  loss  of 
M.  Aube  and  his  detachment  The  Colonel  inflicted  on  the  naval 
officer  thirty  days  of  simple  arrest,  but  Boiteux  replied  in  an 
insolent  and  rude  manner  (using  expressions  such  as  Nom  de 
Dieu !  etc,  upon  which  the  Colonel  added  fifteen  days  arrest  for 
his  insubordinate  behaviour,  the  maximum  amount  he  was 
authorised  to  award.  Lieutenant  Boiteux  afterwards  appealed, 
and  returned  to  France  to  appear  before  the  conseil  d enquHe  which 
he  demanded.* 


This  court  of  inquiry  confirmetl  Colonel  Bonnier's  award. 
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Two  days  afterwards  the  Colonel  determined  to  make  a  recon- 
naissance to  find  out  where  the  Touareg  tribe  were  encamped  in 
the  neighbourhood,  in  order  to  exact  retribution  for  the  attack  on 
M.  Aube*s  party.  All  the  staff  accompanied  him,  the  whole  of  the 
5th  (jompany,  and  a  detachment  of  the  nth  Tirailleurs,  whilst 
Captain  Philippe  was  left  in  charge  of  the  post  at  Timbuctou  with 
half  a  company,  which  was  reinforced  on  the  13th  day  by  the 
arrival  of  the  guns  and  the  2nd  company  of  Tirailleurs.  The 
expedition  was  victualled  for  three  days,  expecting  to  be  back  at 
Timbuctou  by  tJie  17th  January.  On  Sunday,  the  14th  Januar>% 
Colonel  Bonnier's  light  column  took  possession  of  a  Touareg  camp 
and  a  quantity  of  cattle  which  remained  there,  and  Sub-Lieutenant 
Sarda  was  left  with  an  escort  to  guard  this  place,  whilst  the  column 
marched  further  on  in  the  direction  of  Goundam.  At  a  locality 
known  as  Tacoubao  (not  Dougoi  as  originally  reported)  another 
camp,  evacuated  hastily  by  the  Touareg,  was  seized  and  appro- 
priated. The  small  force,  worn  out  with  fatigue,  halted  here  for 
the  night,  and  although  sentries  were  duly  posted,  no  outposts  or 
pickets  were  placed  outside.  It  seems  to  have  been  assumed  that 
the  Touareg  were  demoralised  by  the  approach  of  a  disciplined 
force  and  would  keep  their  distance  and  not  venture  on  an  attack. 

But  the  unforeseen  actually  occurred.  Colonel  Bonnier  had 
himself  committed  a  tactical  blunder  which  was  to  cost  him  and  his 
comrades  their  lives.  For,  at  about  4  a.m.,  having  waited  for  the 
moon  (then  in  her  first  quarter)  to  set,  and  well  before  daybreak, 
on  the  morning  of  the  1 5th  January,  a  numerous  horde  of  Touareg 
horsemen,  with  foot  warriors  holding  to  their  stirrups,  creeping  up 
silently,  under  cover,  it  is  supposed,  of  herds  of  cattle,  rushing 
the  sentries  before  the  alarm  could  be  given,  dashed  into  the 
encampment,  and,  with  Arab  instinct,  made  first  for  the  lines  of 
piled  arms  which  they  seized  or  threw  down,  so  that  the  Tirailleurs, 
thus  surprised  in  their  sleep,  could  not  readily  lay  hands  on  their 
weapons  in  the  dark  and  confusion.  To  add  to  the  tumult  and 
fracas  a  lot  of  loose  cattle  were  driven  in  among  the  sleeping  troops. 
Most  of  the  French  officers  were  cut  down  or  speared  directly,*  for 


♦  Killed,  Europeatis:  Lieutenant-Colonel  Bonnier,  commanding;  Captain  R^d, 
chief  of  the  staff;  Captain  Livrelli,  Marine  Artillery;  Captain  Sensarric  and  Lieutenant 
Gamier,  Marine  Lifantry ;  Surgeon  Grail,  Colonial  Service;  Commandant  Hugny, 
Captain  Tassard,  Lieutenant  Bouverot,  Seigeant  Gabriel,  and  Sergeant  Etessa,  Sen^l 
Tirailleurs.  Total,  9  ofi&cers,  2  non-commissioned  officers.  Natives:  i  sergeant, 
4  corporals,  57  rank  and  file ;  total  5  non-commissioned  officers,  57  Tirailleurs.  Grand 
lotal,  9  officers,  7  non-commissioned  officer?,  57  rauA  and  file. 


II.  The  Disaster  at  Tacoubao. 
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the  tribesmen  made  first  for  the  headquarters,  and  only  one  of 
them,  Captain  Nigotte,  of  the  Topographical  Staff,  escaped,  with 
his  head  cut  open,  back  to  the  last  post  under  M.  Sarda.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  Senegal  Tirailleurs  were  slaughtered  before  they 
could  possibly  rally,  and,  in  short.  Colonel  Bonnier  s  light  column 
had  ceased  to  exist ;  in  all  73  officers  and  men.  Captain  Nigotte 
was  able  to  bring  back  to  Timbuctou,  Lieutenant  Sarda  s  detach- 
ment, consisting  of  a  section  of  the  nth  and  a  section  of  the  5th 
company,  together  with  small  numbers  of  stragglers  who  had 
escaped  the  massacre  at  Tacoubao,  whilst  a  few  others  returned 
singly  without  arms  ;  but  besides  the  men  and  officers  who  had 
been  slain  ninety-five  rifles  and  ten  thousand  cartridges  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  Tenguereguif  Touareg. 

Captain  Philippe,  on  the  return  of  the  fugitives,  took  all  possible 
precautions  to  render  his  position  at  Timbuctou  secure  from  outside 
attack.  He  had  at  his  disposal,  after  the  arrival  of  the  rear  portion 
of  the  column  from  Mopti,  three  hundred  rifles  and  six  guns ;  so 
that  he  was  safe  from  any  surprise,  although  numerous  bodies 
of  Touareg  horse  immediately  made  their  appearance  in  the 
vicinity,  retreating  out  of  rifle  range  whenever  fire  was  opened 
upon  them.  The  approach  of  Colonel  Joffre's  column,  which  was 
not  far  off,  was  awaited  with  anxiety  ;  messengers  were  sent  off  to 
warn  that  officer  of  the  disaster  at  Tacoubao,  and  fortunately  the 
sanitary  state  of  the  small  garrison  was  good,  although  a  few  cases 
of  diarrhoea  had  occurred,  "Tout  n'est  pas  rose  dans  le  Sahara; 
on  s'y  fait  6gorger,  et  5a  manque  un  peu  des  frais  ombrages  de  la 
forfit  de  Fontainebleau  " — thus  writes  Captain  Philippe  six  days 
after  the  massacre  at  Tacoubao.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will 
survive  to  enjoy  the  pleasant  avenues  of  his  home  in  the  Bois- 
le-Roi. 


The  land  force  under  Colonel  Joffre  was  composed  of  one  company 
and  a  half  of  tirailleurs,  one  squadron  of  regular  Spahis,  and  thirty 
irregular  auxiliaries  with* two  mountain  guns  (of  80  millimetres), 
besides  all  the  horses  and  mules  of  the  staff,  and  luggage  animals 
were  attached  to  this  body.  This  column  followed  a  route  hitherto 
untraversed  by  troops,  starting  from  its  base  at  S6gou  on  the  27th 
December,  on  which  date  the  men  and  horses  were  ferried  across  to 
the  north  bank  of  the  river.  The  track  taken  led  vid  Sansanding 
and  Monipd  to  Nampala,  where  the  column  halted  from  the  7th 
January  to  the  loth,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  supplies  of  grain  and 
forage.  Indeed,  some  difficulty  was  experienced  in  finding,  along 
this  desert  track,  com  and  forage  for  250  horses  and  upwards  of  a 


III.  March  of  Colonel  Joffre' s  force. 
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thousand  natives.  The  column  arrived  vid  L^re  at  Soumpe  on  the 
1 6th,  having  turned  aside  to  avoid  the  country,  inundated,  rather 
more  than  usual  at  this  time  of  year,  by  the  flooded  Niger,  and  no 
inhabited  villages  were  found  by  the  way. 

Colonel  Joffre  found  the  chief  of  the  Soump^  district  friendly  ; 
but  his  envoys,  sent  on  to  obtain  supplies  at  Niafounk^,  on  the 
Niger's  banks,  were  insulted  and  repulsed  with  threats.  Con- 
sequently, on  the  20th  January  one  company  tirailleurs,  the  cavalry 
and  guns,  were  sent  to  make  a  demonstration  and  if  necessary 
requisition  supplies  by  force.  In  approaching  Niafounk^,  this 
village  was  found  to  be  nearly  surrounded  by  a  "  marigot,"  whose 
channel  had  become  increased  by  the  floods  into  a  formidable 
inundation,  two  kilometres  in  breadth,  and  over  a  yard  deep.  A 
narrow  opening  only  led  to  the  place,  and  here  four  hundred 
warriors  were  drawn  up  in  a  line  to  dispute  the  road  to  their  home. 
On  the  advanced  skirmishers  firing  a  shot  or  two  to  disperse  them, 
the  whole  body  charged  down  on  the  tirailleurs,  in  the  fashion  well 
known  to  our  own  troops  in  the  Eastern  Soudan.  They  were 
received  in  line  and  some  of  these  fanatic  tribesmen  with  sword  and 
spear  actually  reached  within  a  few  paces  of  the  French  bayonets  ; 
but  a  quarter  of  them  fell  before  the  fire  of  the  magazine  rifles  and 
the  rest  turned  and  fled.  The  village  was  then  taken  without  a 
single  casualty  to  the  attacking  column. 

After  this  adventure,  all  the  villages,  Micore,  Atta,  and  others, 
were  evacuated  at  the  approach  of  the  French  and  no  resistance  was 
encountered,  although  the  country  was  hostile,  and  all  boats  were 
removed  before  they  could  be  captured. 

Captain  Pouyd^bat,  commanding  the  advanced  guard,  after  a 
night  march,  arrived  at  daybreak  on  the  morning  of  the  26th 
January,  opposite  Goundam,  which  was  on  the  east  side  of  a  deep 
river,  300  yards  broad  and  with  a  rapid  current  towards  the  Niger. 
But,  in  spite  of  his  rapid  march,  he  was  unable  to  capture  the  boats 
by  surprise,  as  the  villages  had  been  warned  beforehand,  and  had 
removed  them  across  to  the  further  bank. 

Upon  learning  this  Colonel  Joffre  sent  Captain  Prost  of  the  rear 
guard,  with  his  squadron  of  Spahis  and  half  a  company  of  tirailleurs, 
away  to  the  right  of  Tinghirma,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Goundam 
"  marigot "  with  the  Niger,  where  he  arrived  after  a  long  night 
march  of  ten  hours  ;  and,  although  the  villagers  resisted,  he  was 
able  to  collect  a  quantity  of  00m  and  capture  four  boats.  During 
the  skirmishing  which  attended  this  operation,  one  tirailleur  was 
wounded,  the  enemy  losing  thirty  killed.  These  four  boats  were 
quickly  manned  by  the  S^n^galais  and  proceeded  up  the  marigot 
to  Goundam,  which  they  reached  on  the  evcn'ng  of  the  31st;  and 
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the  sight  of  them  caused  great  commotion  among  the  Touareg 
who  had  assembled  near  the  point  where  the  French  would  dis- 
embark. A  few  rounds  of  shell  from  the  mountain  guns  caused  an 
even  greater  commotion  and  the  enemy  had  all  disappeared  by  the 
following  morning,  ist  February,  when  the  column  commenced 
crossing  the  stream  without  any  more  opposition. 

On  the  2nd  February  Lieutenant  Boiteux  arrived  with  the  gun- 
boats, bringing  the  news  of  the  disaster  at  Tacoubao.  and  assisting 
in  the  transport  of  the  column  across  the  "  marigot.'*  The  passage 
of  the  stream  was  completed  by  the  3rd  February,  when  a  mounted 
reconnaissance  was  despatched  to  find  out  the  whereabouts  of  the 
Touareg,  but  they  had  all  fled  to  the  north  and  left  no  trace  which 
could  then  be  followed  up,  although  the  Spahis  marched  more  than 
four  days  over  a  very  broken  country.  On  the  7th  February  the 
column  resumed  its  march  towards  Timbuctou,  and  on  the  9th 
reached  the  site  of  the  camp  at  Tacoubao  where  the  massacre  had 
taken  place,  twenty-five  days  previously,  on  the  15th  January. 
The  bodies  of  the  nine  missing  officers  and  two  European  non- 
commissioned oflScers  were  found  and  carried  for  burial  to 
Timbuctou,  which  city  was  finally  entered  by  Colonel  Joffre*s 
column,  on  the  12th  February,  after  a  wearisome  march  from  S^gou 
of  434  miles,  through  a  ruined  and  hostile  country  almost  destitute 
of  supplies.  Colonel  Joffre's  task  had  been  by  no  means  a  light 
one,  and  this  six  weeks*  march,  at  the  end  of  which  he  brought  in 
his  men  and  horses  with  hardly  a  casualty  [two  native  tirailleurs 
lost  by  sickness  and  .  one  wounded],  must  ever  be  regarded  as  a 
most  successful  exploit,  and  illustrates  the  endurance  and  qualities 
of  the  S^n^galais  native  troops,  which  have  been  well  trained  by 
picked  French  officers  during  successive  Soudanese  campaigns  ever 
since  the  days  of  Faidherbe. 

Colonel  Joffre  at  once  set  to  work  constructing  a  block-house  at 
Kabara  commanding  the  landing-place,  and  here  is  now  the  head 
naval  quarter  of  the  flotilla  on  the  Niger.  An  entrenched  fort  was 
commenced  at  Timbuctou,  which  has  since  been  completed,  and  as 
the  sedentary  population  of  the' great  Saharan  trade  centre  was 
friendly  to  the  French,  there  was  no  fear  of  any  uprising  within  the 
town,  where  the  shopkeepers  are  only  too  glad  to  have  protection 
under  the  French  flag  from  the  blackmail  hitherto  levied  by  the  wild 
tribes  of  the  desert 

Whilst  these  momentous  events  were  taking  place  on  the  banks 
of  the  Niger,  M.  Albert  Grodet  had  arrived  at  the  chief  seat  of  the 
colony,  at  Kayes,  about  Christmas.  Instead  of  finding  the  military 
heads  of  departments  waiting  to  receive  him,  as  he  might  have 
expected,  he  found  merely  subordinate  officials,  who  were  unable  to 
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afford  him  information  as  to  the  localities  where  the  senior  and 
second  commandants  were  at  that  time.  They  were  gone,  he  was 
told,  to  an  unknown  destination,  and  the  commander  of  the  Niger 
flotilla  was  also  absent  from  his  post  at  Mopti.  M.  Grodet,  who 
knew  that  the  military  and  naval  authorities  were  not  likely  to  be 
in  accord  with  him,  then  telegraphed  to  his  chief,  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  recommending  that  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Bonnier  should  be  superseded  in  his  command.  The 
French  Government  approved  and  insisted  that  no  expedition  was 
to  be  undertaken  without  authority  from  home,  unless  of  necessity 
to  repress  aggression.  The  Governor  was  likewise  informed  that 
he  might  rely  on  the  full  support  of  the  Government  in  making  his 
authority  respected.  Accordingly  Commandant  Hugny  was  nomi- 
nated for  the  command  of  the  military  forces  in  the  Soudan,  and 
the  despatch  announcing  this  decision  reached  Timbuctou  on  the 
1 6th  January,  but  almost  simultaneously  with  this  nomination  came 
the  dire  news  of  the  Timbuctou  disaster  of  the  15th,  in  which  both 
Colonel  Bonnier  and  the  officer  who  was  to  supersede  him,  with 
their  comrades,  had  lost  their  lives. 

Considerable  excitement  was  caused  in  Paris  at  the  news,  but 
M.  Casimir  Perier,  who  was  then  President  of  Council,  calmly 
announced  to  the  deputies  in  Parliament  that  reinforcements  were 
available  from  Algeria,  that  the  Government  would  not  think  of 
evacuating  Timbuctou,  and  however  severe  the  temporary  check 
might  be  it  would  be  imprudent  and,  indeed,  impossible  to  draw 


No  sooner  was  Colonel  JofTre  established  firmly  at  Timbuctou 
than  the  principal  chiefs  of  the  sedentary  tribes,  and  the  heads  of 
the  various  villages  in  the  neighbourhood  arrived,  in  succession,  to 
give  in  their  submission,  acknowledging  the  French  protectorate. 
The  town  itself  soon  began  to  feel  the  good  effects  of  the  permanent 
presence  of  a  French  garrison.  The  intelligence  soon  spread  that 
the  safety  of  trade  was  assured  and  caravans  and  lighters  by  land 
and  water  began  to  arrive  from  Diarefar6,  Mopti,  Bandiagara  and 
Djenn6,  laden  with  quantities  of  com,  millet,  nuts  and  rice,  so  that 
the  scarcity  and  distress  which  had  lately  existed,  owing  to  the 
insecurity  of  traffic,  was  speedily  at  an  end. 

Nevertheless  it  was  extremely  necessary  to  give  a  severe  lesson 
to  the  desert  tribes  to  re-establish  the  prestige  of  the  French  arms 
which  might,  otherwise,  suffer  disrepute,  were  the  loss  experienced 
at  Tacoubao  allowed  to  go  unavenged.  Accordingly  Captain 
Gautheran  was  first  despatched  on  the  3rd  of  March  with  40 
tirailleurs  and  a  machine  gun  against  a  Touareg  camp  at  Takai- 
Gourou,  where  he  dispersed  the  horsemen,  killed  a  number  of  them, 
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captured  a  quantity  of  their  sheep  and  asses.  Two  daj^ 
afterwards  Captain  Prost  led  225  Soudanais  auxiliaries,  witib  80 
Spahis  irregulars  and  two  mountain  guns,  against  another  tribe,  or 
^isction  of  tribesmen,  which  he  cut  up,  bringing  back  a  thousand 
'Sheep.  Both  these  punitive  raids  were  effected  without  a  casualty. 
These  proceedings  alarmed  the  Tenguereguif  Touareg,  who  sent  ^n 
jdelogates  requesting  to  be  amnestied,  a  request  which  was  granted 
by  Colonel  Joffre,  who  made  it  a  condition  that  five  of  their  most 
notable  chiefs  should  reside  at  Timbuctou  as  hostages  for  their 
future  good  behaviour,  that  these  should  keep  the  Commandant 
constantly  informed  of  the  movements  of  the  nomad  tribe  and  of 
the  places  of  their  camps  ;  whilst  a  fine  of  1000  sheep  was  required 
to  be  delivered  within  twenty  days. 

:  These  conditions  not  being  complied  with,  Colonel  Joffre  pro- 
ceeded in  person,  at  the  head  of  a  small  column,  to  take  summary 
proceedings  against  the  tribe  which  had  long  overawed  the  seden- 
tary populations  of  Timbuctou  and  the  neighbouring  villages.  The 
Touareg,  on  hearing  of  the  projected  movement,  and  emboldened 
by  their  former  success  at  Tacoubao,  came  out  to  resist  the 
French,  taking  up  their  position  in  front  of  their  camp  near  Dire, 
between  Lake  Goro  and  Lake  Fati,  from  which  they  were  promptly 
dislodged  by  a  smart  attack  of  the  tirailleurs,  who  shot  down  their 
leader  and  his  subordinate  chiefs,  on  Good  Friday  (March  23).  On 
Easter  Sunday  the  camp,  to  which  the  nomads  had  retired,  was 
captured,  and  the  scattered  remnants  of  the  tribe  were  driven  into 
the  country  towards  Goundam,  utterly  defeated  and  dispersed, 
leaving  120  bodies  of  their  slain  stretched  on  the  plain.  On  this 
occasion  50  horses,  30  camels,  8000  sheep,  400  oxen,  and  200  asses 
were  captured.  One  notable  chief  alone  escaped,  who,  having  been 
badly  wounded  at  the  Tacoubao  affair,  had  remained  away  at 
Farash,  some  distance  off,  with  a  handful  of  partisans.  All  the 
other  chiefs  of  consequence  were  slain,  and  the  tribe  was  practically 
wif)ed  out.  The  news  of  this  ample  avenging  of  the  Tacoubao 
massacre  was  sufficient  to  restore  the  ancient  prestige  of  the  French 
arms,  which  might  otherwise .  have  suffered  some  diminution.  The 
chiefs  of  the  neighbourhood  took  the  hint,  and  among  others  the 
Kountos  tribe,  which  inhabits  the  right  bank  of  the  Niger  near 
Bourroum,  quickly  sent  in  its  submission.  These  were  followed  by 
the  Thiouk,  a  peaceable  section  of  the  Irreganaten ;  and  the  Hel 
Antassar,  a  more  formidable  body,  sent  emissaries  to  assure 
Colonel  Joffre  of  their  tranquillity. 

The  French,  having  completed  a  strongly  entrenched  fort  for 
their  garrison  at  Timbuctou  and  the  redoubt  at  Kabara,  next 
established  a  post  at  El  Waledji,  north  of  Safay,  and  another 
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near  Salaf6r6,  at  the  junction  of  the  Barra  Issa  with  the  Bayel- 
Malevel. 

Meantime  the  troops  of  Aguibou,  the  king  of  Macina,  who  had 
been  installed  at  Bandiagara  by  the  French,  during  the  previous 
spring,  in  the  place  of  Ahmadou,  found  some  trouble  in  governing 
the  Bambara  state ;  and  by  midsummer  1894  he  was  engaged  in 
open  war  with  the  tribe  of  Markhas  under  the  influence  of  his 
neighbour,  Ali-Kali,  king  of  Boss6,  which  place  (situated  some  200 
kilometres  south  of  Bandiagara)  he  attacked  in  June ;  but  his 
forces,  being  insufficient,  were  driven  back  with  loss.  Upon  this 
Commandant  Quiquandon,  commanding  the  S6gou  or  North  East 
district,  marched  rapidly  with  a  small  column  to  assist  the  ally  of 
France  against  the  Markhas.  Commandant  Quiquandon's  troops 
arrived  before  Boss6  at  7  A.M.  on  the  ist  July.  The  force  was 
composed  of  267  rifles,  16  Spahis  with  two  mountain  guns, 
Aguibou's  horde  of  Bambara  auxiliaries  had  been  warned  of  the 
time  of  the  arrival  and  effected  a  junction  with  the  French  at  Ila, 
7  kilometres  west  of  Boss6,  after  a  preliminary  skirmish  had  taken 
place  between  Captain  Bonnacorsi  and  the  advance  guard  with  the 
Markha  outposts.  These  last  were  employed  to  guard  the  routes 
to  Oui  and  Kabara,  outside  the  field  of  action.  When  the  French 
arrived  at  the  spot,  the  marabout  Ali-Kali  was  in  his  "  tata,"  i.e.  a 
small  walled  enceinte,  separated  by  an  open  space  of  some  20  yards 
from  the  actual  village  of  Boss6.  This  village,  although  of  con- 
siderable extent,  together  with  the  "  tata,"  was  surrounded  and  the 
two  guns  commenced  shelling  the  enemy's  houses  at  half-past  seven. 
Commandant  Quiquandon's  object  was  to  capture,  if  possible,  the 
fanatic  chief  himself,  a  dervish  of  importance,  and  for  this  purpose 
he  determined  to  take  the  village  first  before  attacking  the  "  tata." 
Although  the  dervishes  and  villagers  made  a  strenuous  resistance 
(they  are  a  cross  between  the  Mandingo  and  the  Peuhl  races,  and 
have  recently  been  excited  to  fanaticism  by  the  violent  preaching 
of  the  dervish  Ali-Kali)  the  French  were  not  to  be  denied,  and 
carried  the  place  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  Ali-Kali  himself 
headed  a  desperate  sortie,  but  his  followers  could  not  face  the 
French  rifles,  and  retired  into  the  "  tata,"  and  the  chief  himself,  sabre 
in  hand,  fighting  to  the  last,  was  shot  down  in  front  of  his  mosque. 

The  "tata"  still  holding  out  after  the  village  had  been  taken, 
the  guns  were  brought  up  in  front  of  the  mosque,  and  after  some 
hours  of  fighting,  this  fortified  enclosure  was  at  length  taken 
possession  of.  By  5.30  P.M.,  the  French  were  masters  of  the  "  tata," 
every  one  of  the  defenders  being  slain.  The  loss  of  the  Markhas 
was  estimated  to  include  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  village,  about 
500  men.    On  the  side  of  the  French  the  loss  was  nine  killed,  and 
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149  wounded,  including  Captain  Bonnacorsi,  three  other  ofificers  and 
four  soldiers  ;  so  that  the  majority  of  the  loss  must  have  been 
suffered  by  Aguibpu's  auxiliaries. 

The  column  encamped  on  the  field  of  action ;  but  it  was  not 
long  permitted  to  remain  inactive.  About  eight  o'clock  the  same 
evening,  when  it  was  thought  the  French  would  be  worn  out  with 
fatigue  after  marching  all  night  and  fighting  all  day,  a  troop  of 
dervishes  from  the  neighbourhood,  which  had  been  assembled  ta 
come  to  the  aid  of  Ali-Kali,  attempted  to  rush  the  camp  by 
surprise,  with  shouts  of  "  Allah !  Allah ! "  The  troops  were,  how- 
ever, on  the  qui  vive,  and  a  few  well-directed  volleys  directed  by 
the  tirailleurs  on  their  assailants  were  sufficient  to  send  them  to  the 
right-about. 

No  further  attempt  was  made  by  the  enemy,  and  Aguibou*s  horse- 
men were  able  to  occupy  Oui,  the  village  of  Navari  (an  ally  of  the 
marabout),  as  well  as  Kombara,  the  residence  of  Ali-Kali's  brother. 

Commandant  Quiquandon-having  thus  seen  Aguibou's  power  ia 
the  province  insured,  retired  his  men  back  to  Djenn^,  which  place 
was  reached  on  the  I2th  July.  On  his  return  to  Segou,  the  head- 
quarters of  his  district,  the  Commandant  was  summoned  to  give  a 
report  of  his  proceedings  to  the  Governor  of  the  Soudan..  Appa- 
rently M.  Grodet  did  not  consider  him  justified  in  his  carrying  on 
hostilities  without  authorisation,  and  Captain  Quiquandon  was 
accordingly  awarded  fifteen  days  arrest  (de  rigueur). 

M.  Quiquandon  appealed  against  this,  and  was  sent  back  to 
France,  landing  at  Bordeaux  on  the  i6th  August  M.  Delcasse. 
the  then  Minister  for  the  Colonies,  was  determined  to  support 
M.  Grodet  in  the  difficult  task  of  subordinating  the  military  to  the 
civil  element  in  the  administration  of  the  Soudan.* 

Colonel  Joffre's  position  was  now  firmly  established  at  Tim- 
buctou,  for  Assalmi  the  chief  of  the  Irregenaten  tribe  gave  in  his 
submission  on  the  22nd  August  This  was  an  important  indication 
of  the  prevalent  feeling  throughout  the  southern  Sahara ;  for  the 
Irregenaten  forms  one  of  the  five  great  federations  of  the  sedentar>' 
Peuhl  population  along  the  middle  course  of  the  Niger,  in  the  great 
bend  of  that  river  between  Bandiagara,  the  capital  of  Macina,  and 
Gogo,  a  town  to  the  north-west  of  Sai. 

It  was  this  tribe  which,  ever  since  the  presence  of  a  French 
Resident  at  Bandiagara,  had  caused  serious  embarrassment  to  the 
advance  of  the  French  troops.    It  may  be  remembered  that  when 

♦  **  Or,  que  voit-on  au  Soudan  depuis  dix-huit  mois  ?  Un  gouverneur  civil  dont  le 
deshonneur  a  ete  proclame  publiquement  devant  la  Cour  d' Assises  de  la  Seine  le 
10  Janvier  i88a"  {LAvaiir  Militaire,  14  Juin  1895.)  M.  Chautcmps  has,  at  bst, 
thrown  over  M.  Grodet,  who  now  returns  to  France. 
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the  Lieutenants  Caron  andl  Jaime  of  the  Navy  tried  to  reach 
Timbuctou  by  water  during  their  first  reconnaissance,  in  1887-88. 
they  experienced  much  difficulty  in  dealing  with  these  Irregenaten  ; 
and  Captain  Gautheran  had  some  severe  contests  with  the  people  in 
March  1894.  The  definite  submission  of  such  a  large  section  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  middle  Niger  was  therefore  an  assurance  of  the 
-political  predominance  of  France  throughout  this  populous  region. 

Meantime  all  possible  precautions  were  taken  by  M.  Delcasse  to 
insure  the  regular  communications  and  supply  of  the  garrisons  at 
Timbuctou  and  the  stations  connecting  it  with  S6gou.  Although  the 
country  had  been  devastated  and  ruined  by  a  long  period  of  anarchy 
the  difficulty  of  revictualling  the  neighbourhood  was  soon  overcome. 

The  last  of  the  irreconcilable  Touareg  were  steadily  driven 
away  from  the  environs  of  the  city,  and  during  numerous  re- 
connaissances, which  were  pushed  out  in  all  directions  by  the 
Spahis,  it  was  found  that  the  Touareg  had  retreated  as  far  back  as 
the  lake  of  Faguibu6,  north  of  Goundam,  and  it  was  ascertained 
that  they  had  lost  300  of  their  men  in  the  various  skirmishes  since 
the  operations  of  March  1894. 

The  French  troops  have  now  been  in  Timbuctou  for  a  year  and 
a  half,  arid  every  day  their  position  becomes  more  assured.  Now 
and  then  there  are  a  few  skirmishes  ;  thus,  for  instance,  on  the  20th 
March,  1895,  a  band  of  fifty  marauders  from  a  distance  penetrated 
between  Timbuctou  and  Kabara,  and  attacked  a  patrol  commanded 
by  Lieutenant  Potin.  On  the  alarm  being  given  the  squadron  of 
Timbuctou  Spahis — a  local  force  which  has  been  raised — pursued 
these  Touareg  and  cut  them  up  completely.  The  fact  is  that  these 
nomad  tribes  are  absolutely  untamable.*  It  is  to  be  feared  that 
the  civilian  government  under  M.  Grodet  has  already  proved  a 
failure  in  the  Soudan — indeed,  his  administration  is  already  nick- 
named '  Grodesque' ! — and  it  is  understood  that  Colonel  Archinard 
•will  shortly  assume  the  position  of  Military  Adviser  and  Com- 
mandant-en-chef of  the  troops  placed  under  the  orders  of  the 
-Governor-General  of  West  Africa. 

With  regard  to  the  operations  against  Samory,  these  have  been 
arecently  prosecuted  from  another  direction  by  a  column  under 
Colonel  Monteil  and  M.  Binger,  whose  explorations  have  somewhat 
altered  the  plans  of  the  French  Government  of  penetrating  the 
Soudan.  But  the  expedition  of  Monteil  in  the  country  of  Kong 
must  form  the  subject  of  a  future  notice  in  this  Magazine. 

S.  Pasfield  Oliver. 

*  *'  Malgre  les  ch^timents  infliges  aux  tribus  qui  avaient  participe  au  massacre  de  la 
colonne  Bonnier,  notre  autorite  est  si  peu  reconnue  des  nomades  que  Ton  vient  razzier 
•sous  le  feu  m^me  de  nos  postes." — Le  Temps. 
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THE   BRITISH  IN  WEST  AFRICA. 


The  attention  of  the  Services  has  of  late  been  directed  to  that 
much-neglected  part  of  the  Dark  Continent — the  West  Coast  The 
name,  to  most  people,  brings  thoughts  of  malarial  fever  of  the  worst 
type,  the  "white  man's  grave,"  and  exile — well-remunerated  cer- 
tainly, but  with  a  ten-to-one  chance  of  never  returning.  Yet  full  of 
horrors  as  are  most  of  the  accounts  of  West  African  life,  the  fact 
remains  that  competition  for  service  on  the  coast  is  at  the  present 
day  enormous,  and  we  have  only  to  look  at  the  Army  List  to  learn 
that  the  number  of  officers  seconded  for  appointments  in  the  various 
colonies  is  greater  now  than  it  ever  has  been.  No  fewer  than  sixty 
officers  of  the  Army  (including  Militia)  are  voluntarily  serving  in 
this  fever-stricken  land,  and  there  are  probably  double  as  many 
registered  for  employment  and  awaiting  vacancies.  What  is  the 
reason  of  it  ?  Extra  pay  is,  of  course,  a  great  inducement,  but  the 
chief  cause  undoubtedly  is  that  the  young  officer  has  here  a  chance 
of  making  a  name  for  himself  A  brush  with  natives  may  bring  a 
medal — and  possibly  a  D.  S.  O. — so  the  climate  is  forgotten,  and 
each  steamer  that  leaves  Liverpool  carries  one  or  two  aspirants  for 
West  African  honours. 

Besides  these  volunteers,  however,  there  are  a  large  number  of 
officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy  who  have,  by  force  of  circumstances, 
to  take  their  tour  of  West  Coast  service.  Among  these  are  the 
Royal  Artillery,  Royal  Engineers,  West  Indian  and  Departmental 
officers,  as  well  as  the  naval  and  marine  officers  on  the  station. 
Considering  therefore  the  numbers  whose  lines  are  cast  in  these 
not-too-pleasant  quarters,  and  haying  regard  to  the  little  expedi- 
tions that  are  frequently  being  chronicled  in  the  papers,  it  may 
be  of  interest  to  glance  at  the  development  of  our  possessions 
in  this  part  of  the  world,  and  to  discuss  our  present  position  in 
the  land. 
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Statistics  showing  relative  Importance  of  each  Colony.* 
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Gambia. 

Gavernmetit :  Crown  Colony.    An  Executive  Council,  and  a  Legislative  Council  of 

seven  members  (two  non-official). 
Officials :  Administrator,  Treasurer,  Chief  Magistrate,  Collector  of  Customs,  Colonial 

Engineer,  and  two  surgeons. 
Troops :  detachment  West  India  Regiment,  and  Hausa  Constabulary. 
Exports :  ground  nuts,  beeswax,  rubber,  and  hides. 
Imports :  spirits,  guns,  gunpowder,  sugar,  and  cotton  goods. 

This  little  settlement  was  known  as  a  British  .trading  station 
as  far  back  as  the  fifteenth  century,  though  it  was  not  formally 
acknowledged  as  belonging  to  England  until  1783,  and  not  ad- 
ministered by  this  Country  until  1807.  that  year  it  was  placed 
under  the  Government  of  Sierra  Leone,  and  thirty-five  years  later 
the  latter  colony  annexed  it.  As  a  ^lependency  of  Sierra  Leone  it 
remained  until  1888  and  then  it  became  a  separate  colony,  which  it 
is  at  the  present  day. 

It  consists  of  various  islands  and  strips  of  land  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Gambia,  the  principal  of  which  and  the  official  head- 
quarters being  St.  Mary*s,  Bathurst.  The  river  up  to  Bathurst  is 
navigable  /or  ocean  steamers  at  all  times,  there  being  26  feet  of 
water  on  the  bar,  while  vessels  drawing  10  feet  can  navigate  two 
hundred  miles  up  stream.  The  coastline  at  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
like  most  of  the  West  African  coastline,  is  low-lying  and  fringed 
with  palms,  and  the  short  distance  up  to  Bathurst  displays  scenery 

♦  Chiefly  from  Whiiaket^s  Almanack^  1895. 
t  No  return. 

X  The  Company  is  authorised  to  levy  duties  sufficient  to  defray  the  cost  of  administra-  - 
tion  (about  ^^90,000),  and  its  trade  is  brisk  enough  to  provide  a  di\'idend  of  6  to  8  per 
cent,  on  the  capital  of 1, 100,000. 

§  1892. 
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not  calculated  to  raise  the  spirits  of  the  West  African  exile  newly- 
arrived  from  England.  Neither  does  a  ramble  in  Bathurst  increase 
one  s  enthusiasm  for  things  African,  although  one  cannot  help 
remembering  that  it  was  the  point  of  departure  of  the  immortal 
Mungo  Park. 

The  town  of  Bathurst  was  started  in  i8i6as  a  settlement  for 
liberated  slaves,  and  contains  the  usual  official  quarters,  such  as  a 
government  house,  barracks,  telegraph  station  and  the  like — all 
built  much  on  the  same  lines — square  and  well  whitewashed. 
Facing  the  river's  mouth  is  a  little  mud-battery,  a  century  or  so 
behind  the  times  perhaps,  but  probably  all  that  is  desired,  viz.,  a 
drill-ground  for  the  native  gunners.  Close  by  this  antiquated  spot 
and  beneath  the  shade  of  wide-spreading  bombax  and  other  trees, 
Ues  the  space  set  apart  for  the  native  market,  filled  throughout  the 
day  with  jabbering  humanity  of  many  tribes,  the  Mandingoes  and 
Wolofs  predominating.  At  the  back  of  the  island  stand  the 
shanties  of  the  natives,  miserable  squalid  dwellings,  amongst  which 
Guinea  grass  and  other  rank  vegetation  is  allowed  to  grow  at  will. 
Still  Bathurst  has  its  charms  for  the  Englishman,  and  I  doubt  if 
there  is  any  better  station  on  the  coast.  The  European  community 
is  small,  yet,  within  easy  access,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  sport 
to  be  got  in  the  way  of  shooting,  hippopotami  and  antelope  of 
several  varieties  being  abundant,  while  there  is  a  magnificent  field 
for  the  entomologist  and  ornithologist. 

As  to  the  climate,  it  is  of  course  somewhat  unhealthy,  for,  where 
on  this  pestilential  coast  is  it  otherwise  .^  The  thermometer  ranges 
from  62°  to  100°  Fahr.,  and  roughly  speaking  there  are  but  two 
seasons — the  one  wet  and  the  other  dry.  The  former  (June  to 
November)  is  the  most  unhealthy,  and  the  worst  time  of  all  is  the 
end  of  the  rains,  when  the  decayed  vegetation  washed  down  by  the 
river  commences  to  dry  up,  and  gives  forth  vile  odours  pregnant 
with  malarial  germs.  For  the  fever-stricken  white  man  however 
Bathurst  has  one  great  advantage,  in  that  a  run  of  a  few  days  will 
take  him  to  the  Canaries  and  put  him  on  his  legs  again. 

Recent  Events, — In  February,  1894,  disturbances  occurt-ed  with 
the  native  chiefs  of  the  interior,  notably  one  Fodi  Silah,  who  was 
proceeded  against  by  a  combined  force  of  native  troops,  blue- 
jackets and  marines.  After  completing  the  destruction  of  two 
villages*  the  little  force,  on  returning  to  the  coast,  fell  into  an 
ambuscade  and  suffered  considerably.  Reinforcements  having 
been  sent  for  from  Sierra  Leone,  the  expedition  destroyed  Fodi 
Silah's  stronghold  in  March ;  the  natives  were  dispersed  and  the 
chief  fled  into  French  territory,  where  he  subsequently  died. 
1895:  The  delimitation  of  the  boundary  between  the  colony  and 
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the  French  province  of  Senegal,  which  had  been  in  progress  for  the 
past  few  years,  was  finally  settled  in  January  in  Paris.  By  the 
arrangement  the  little  settlement  has  been  almost  entirely  cut  off 
from  the  interior,  and  since  it  has  never  done  more  than  just  pay 
its  way,  it  cannot  now  be  said  to  be  in  a  very  flourishing  condition. 
It  is,  in  fact,  very  doubtful  if  this  colony  is  worth  retaining  at  all,  at 
any  rate  from  a  commercial  point,  and,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  there 
is  no  other  point  about  it. 


Government:  Crown  Colony.  Executive  Council  of  six  members;  L^islative  Council 
consisting  of  the  Executive  Council  and  four  nominated  members. 

Officials:  Governor,  Chief  Justice,  Colonial  Secretary,  Treasurer,  Queen's  Advocate, 
Bishop,  etc. 

Troops:  Sierra  Leone  Artillery,  West  India  Engineers,  West  India  Regiment,  and 

Sierra  Leone  Frontier  Police. 
£xports:  Palm  oil,  palm  kernels,  benni-seed,  cocoa-nuts,  ground  nuts,  ginger,  rubber, 

gum  copal,  hides,  beeswax,  and  kola  nuts. 
Imports:  European  wearing  apparel  of  all  kinds,  Manchester  goods,  spirits,  guns, 

gunpowder,  tobacco,  cuUery,  and  hardware. 

The  Peninsula  of  Sierra  Leone  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain  in 
1787,  by  the  various  chiefs  of  the  district,  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
a  settlement  for  liberated  slaves.  .  It  did  not,  therefore,  commence 
like  our  other  West  African  possessions,  as  a  trading  station, 
although  it  has  now  become  of  some  importance  as  such.  Gran- 
ville Sharp,  "the  pioneer  of  negro  emancipation,"  was  mainly 
responsible  for  the  selection  of  Sierra  Leone  as  a  refuge  for  freed 
slaves,  and  it  was  through  his  agency  that  the  first  batch,  con- 
sisting of  several  hundreds  of  negroes,  was  sent  to  this  part  of 
Africa.  For  some  years  all  slaves  freed  by  our  cruisers  in  these 
waters  were  landed  here,  and  with  the  addition  of  the  men  and 
families  of  a  disbanded  West  India  regiment,  the  population 
rapidly  increased.  Difficulties,  however,  arose  with  the  neigh- 
bouring chiefs,  and  the  settlement  passed  through  trying  times. 
For  a  period  a  chartered  company  administered  it,  endeavouring  to 
recoup  itself  by  commercial  transactions,  but  in  1807  Sierra  Leone 
became  a  Crown  Colony. 

From  the  first  the  nature  of  its  inhabitants  was  against  it 
Liberated  slaves  and  their  offspring  are  under  the  impression  that 
there  is  no  necessity  to  work  for  a  living,  and  consequently  the 
population  is  probably  the  most  idle  in  the  world.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  are  still  liberated  slaves  or  their  descendants, 
and  having  been  over-educated  by  our  zealous  missionaries,  they 
consider  any  employment  below  that  of  a  clerk  as  infra  dig.  The 


Sierra  Leone. 
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result  is  that,  at  the  present  day,  the  place  is  filled  with  either 
**  coloured  gentlemen  "  or  black  loafers. 

As  one  enters  the  harbour  of  Sierra  Leone,  one  cannot  help 
being  struck  by  the  picturesqueness  of  the  scenery.  The  bold 
outline  of  the  Lion  Mountains  towering  above  everything,  the  well- 
wooded  slopes  descending  to  the  seashore,  the  pretty  little  bays 
and  inlets  with  which*  the  spot  abounds,  all  lend  unspeakable  charm 
to  the  scene.  Can  this  be  the  "white  man's  grave"  }  one  thinks. 
Is  it  possible  that  in  such  a  place  the  climate  can  be  as  deadly  as 
people  make  out }  Yet  facts  are  stubborn  things,  and  the  cemetery 
of  Sierra  Leone  tells  a  sad  tale.  Freetown,  the  capital,  lies  three 
or  four  miles  up  the  estuary,  and  is  built  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  by 
the  side  of  the  harbour.  The  business  houses  of  the  Europeans, 
three  or  more  stories  high,  look  out  on  to  the  water,  while  the  native 
town  occupies  the  remainder  of  the  level  ground  and  gradually 
ascends  the  hill  slopes.  The  residences  of  the  officials  and  the 
barracks  are  situated  higher  up  again,  and  at  a  height  of  2000  feet 
or  so  above  the  sea  stands  the  little  sanatorium.  The  less  said 
about  the  town  itself  the  better.  The  streets  are  well  laid  out 
certainly,  but  its  position  under  the  hills  makes  it  at  all  times 
unbearably  hot  and  disagreeable.  The  principal  thoroughfares  are 
overgrown  with  rank  grass,  and  smells  are  abundant  everywhere. 
Whether  it  is  that  no  official  remains  here  long  enough  to  carry  out 
any  improvements,  I  cannot  say,  but  whatever  the  cause,  the  place 
certainly  has  the  appearance  6{  utter  neglect,  and  anyone  who  has 
been  in  India  cannot  refrain  from  the  thought  of  what  a  century  of 
British  rule  might  have  done  for  even  this  West  African  seaport 
As  matters  stand,  although  it  possesses  the  finest  harbour  any- 
where near,  it  is  the  most  unhealthy  and  wretched  place  on  the 
coast,  principally  because  the  site  chosen  for  the  town  is  the  most 
undesirable. 

Besides  Freetown,  or  Sierra  Leone  proper,  the  colony  consists 
of  a  seaboard  of  some  250  miles,  with  numerous  rivers  navigable 
for  a  few  miles  inland.  The  principal  of  these  are  the  Rokelle  and 
the  Sherboro,  the  latter  being  about  a  hundred  miles  south  of 
Freetown,  with  a  trading  station  of  some  importance  at  Bonth6, 
Sherboro  Island.  The  land  boundaries  of  the  colony  are  referred 
to  later  on. 

Recent  Events. — 1892:  March,  expedition  against  the  chief 
Carimoo,  who  attacked  an  English  party  the  year  before.  The 
British  force  assaulted  the  fortified  town  of  Tambi,  100  miles 
inland,  and  was  repulsed  with  loss.  A  month  later,  after  reinforce- 
ments had  arrived,  Tambi  was  destroyed  as  well  as  the  village  of 
Toniatba.    In  June  the  French  and  English  boundary  commission 
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broke  up,  being  unable  to  come  to  an  agreement.  1893:  In 
December  a  punitive  expedition,  550  strong  (West  India  Regiment 
and  Frontier  Police)  commenced  operations  against  the  Sofas,  a 
tribe  in  the  interior.  1894:  In  January  the  British  force  came 
accidentally  into  collision  with  a  French  force  bent  on  a  similar 
errand.  The  unfortunate  occurrence  resulted  in  the  death  of 
Captain  Leady,  Inspector-General  of  Police,  twenty-six  of  the 
Police,  and  several  officers  and  men  of  the  West  India  Regiment. 
The  French  commander,  Lieutenant  Maritz,  died  of  his  wounds. 
The  Sofas  were  eventually  subdued  and  dispersed.  The  French 
and  British  troops  came  accidentally  into  collision  again  in  Februar}-- 
at  Compan,  near  Benty,  in  the  province  of  Samee,  the  loss  on  both 
sides  being  considerable.  1895  :  A  complete  settlement  of  the 
boundary  question  was  arrived  at  in  Paris  in  January.  Briefly  the 
boundary  has  been  fixed  as  follows : — On  the  north-west  by  the 
Great  Skarcies  river,  then  in  a  north-easterly  direction  until  the 
1 0th  parallel  is  reached  about  midway  between  the  nth  and  the 
1 2th  meridian  west  of  Greenwich.  Thence  the  boundary  runs 
south-east  to  Tembi  Kunda ;  the  Manna  river,  which  separates 
Sierra  Leone  from  Liberia,  completing  the  limits  of  the  colony. 
As  with  Gambia,  the  new  arrangement  with  the  French  shuts  in 
the  colony,  and  cuts  off  the  trade  with  the  interior,  although  there 
is  a  proviso  in  the  agreement  by  which  custom-houses  are  to  be 
located  on  the  principal  highways,  the  duties  not  to  exceed  those 
levied  on  the  coast,  and  in  the  case  of  imports  not  more  than 
7  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 


Governmcttt:  Crown  Colony.  An  Executive  Council  and  a  Legislative  Council  con- 
sisting of  six  official  and  two  unofficial  members.  • 

Officials:  Governor  (with  a  private  secretary),  Colonial  Secretary,  five  Assistant 
Secretaries,  Treasurer,  Comptroller  of  Customs,  Chief  Justice,  three  Puisne  Judges, 
Queen's  Advocate,  Director  of  Works,  Surgeon,  etc. 

Troops :  detachment  West  India  Regiment,  and  Hausa  Constabulary. 

Exports:  gold,  ivory,  gum  copal,  monkey  skins,  cotton,  camwood,  rubber,  palm  oil, 
palm  kernels,  and  timber. 

Imports :  similar  to  Sierra  Leone. 


The  history  of  the  Gold  Coast  is  somewhat  remarkable,  since  it 
has  "been  for  the  past  five  or  six  centuries  a  settlement  of  various 
European  peoples — French,  Portuguese,  Dutch,  Danes,  Branden- 
burgers  and  British.  British  traders  have  been  established  at 
different  stations  on  this  coast  since  the  year  161 8,  but  for  two 
centuries  our  government  did  not  recognise  them  in  any  way.  In 
1 82 1,  however,  the  various  settlements  were  placed  under  the 
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Government  of  Sierra  Leone.  The  old  trading  stations  on  this 
portion  of  the  coast  consisted  of  a  series  of  forts,  and  these,  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  were  all  in  the  hands  of  the  British  and 
the  Dutch,  the  former  having  bought  out  the  Danes  in  1850.  In 
1868  it  was  arranged  that  all  the  eastern  forts  should  be  transferred 
to  Great  Britain,  and  the  western  ones  to  Holland,  and  in  1872 
British  gold  removed  the  Dutch  from  tjie  spot  altogether.  This 
latter  transaction  brought  about  the  Ashanti  War,  the  king  fearing 
that  the  new  arrangement  would  interfere  with  his  trade  with 
the  coast  After  the  successful  conclusion  of  the  war,  the  Gold 
Coast  was  separated  from  Sierra  Leone,  and  became  a  .Crown 
Colony. 

The  capital  is  Akkra,  and  the  principal  towns  are  Cape  Coast 
Castle,  Elmina,  Addah,  Saltpond,  Quittah,  Axim  and  Dixceve. 
There  is  little  about  any  of  these  places  worth  recording,  and  there 
is  nothing  to  choose  between  them.  From  the  sea  the  large  white 
houses  and  stores  of  the  Europeans  and  the  various  castle-like  forts 
have  a  decidedly  grand  and  picturesque  appearance.  On  closer 
inspection,  however,  the  forts  prove  to  be  dilapidated  and  the 
palatial  residences  built  among  the  most  sordid  surroundings. 
Elmina  is  perhaps  the  most  imposing-looking  place,  its  white  forts 
and  houses  standing  out  in  bold  relief,  and  contrasting  in  no  small 
degree  with  its  near  neighbour.  Cape  Coast  Castle,  where  every- 
thing is  tinged  with  the  brick-red  colour  of  the  soil.  At  Akkra 
there  is  a  change  of  colour  again,  the  mud  and  thatch  of  the  natives' 
huts  giving  a  general  brown  tone  to  the  place,  which  is  relieved  here 
and  there  by  the  house  of  the  white  man,  who  sports  his  own  colour. 
The  other  places  on  this  coast  are  of  the  same  description — an  old 
fort,  a  few  houses  inhabited  by  traders  and  officials,  a  mass  of 
native  dwellings,  steamy  heat  and  malaria-producing  vegetation. 
The  coast  boasts  of  no  harbours,  and  the  surf  makes  landing 
somewhat  of  a  difficulty. 

Neglect  and  decay  stamps  everything  now,  where,  not  so  many 
years  ago,  the  traders  dwelt  in  palaces  fit  for  kings.  This  was,  at 
one  time,  the  land  of  gold,  but  the  precious  metal  seems  to  have 
disappeared,  and  though  the  natives  still  make  something  by 
washing  the  sand  of  the  rivers,  and  adventurous  Englishmen  work 
the  mines  inland  from  Axim,  there  is  no  great  export  at  the 
present  day  from  the  coast  The  Gold  Coast  thus  belies  its  name, 
but  now  that  the  interior  is  being  opened  up  there  is  perhaps  hope 
for  the  Colony  in  less  precious  products.  As  to  the  climate,  it  is 
pestilential  everywhere  near  the  sea,  though  it  improves  as  one 
gets  inland. 

Recent  Events. — 1892  :  The  Governor  installed  the  new  king  of 
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Eastern  Krobo,  and  abolished  human  sacrifices,  the  Krobo  fetish 
hill  being  occupied  by  a  force  of  Hausa  Constabulary  with  gwns.* 


Govemmmt :  Crown  Colony. 

Officials:  Governor,  Colonial  Secretary,  Treasurer,  Inspector-General  of  Constabulary 
Collector  of  Customs,  Surve3ror-Gcneral,  Chief  Justice,  Queen's  Advocate,  Suigeoo, 
Harbour-master,  etc. 

Troops :  Hausa  Constabulary.  . 

Exports :  chiefly  palm  oil  and  palm  kernels. 

Imports:  similar  to  Sierra  Leone. 

Lagos,  situated  on  what  is  termed  the  Slave  Coast,  wa$ 
originally  one  of  the  great  centres  of  the  West  African  slave  trade, 
and  probably,  in  its  time,  supplied  half  the  demands  of  America 
and  the  West  Indies  in  this  line.  In  1861  England  stepped  in  and 
formally  annexed  the  place,  having  come  to  terms  with  Docemo, 
the  then  king.  Lagos  was  handed  over  to  the  Gold  Coast,  which 
was,  at  that  time,  a  dependency  of  Sierra  Leone.  Thus  the  latter 
miserable  colony  was  responsible  for  the  government  of  the  whole 
of  our  possessions  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  In  1888,  Lagos, 
like  Gambia,  became  a  Crown  Colony,  and  freed  from  the  yoke  of 
Sierra  Leone — the  wet  blanket  of  West  Africa — it  was  given  a 
chance  of  improving  itself.  The  chief  impediments  in  the  way  of 
prosperity -were  the  natives  of  the  interior,  who  for  many  years  had 
been  at  war  among  themselves.  These  troubles  have  now  more  or 
less  passed  away,  and  since  the  colony  has  a  very  respectable 
hinterland  there  is  every  prospect  of  its  eventually  proving  a  greater 
success  than  any  other  of  our  West  African  colonies. 

The  great  drawback  to  Lagos  is  its  approach  from  the  sea,  a 
dangerous  bar  keeping  ocean  steamers  well  away.  The  town  itself 
stands  on  an  island,  separated  from  the  mainland  J>y  a  lagoon  of 
considerable  extent  Its  low  situation  and  swampy  surroundings 
make  its  climate  no  more  healthy  than  any  other  place  on  the 
coast,  yet  one  sees  here  the  fruits  of  enterprise  and  energy  such  as 
are  nowhere  else  apparent  in  West  Africa.  The  wretched  native 
hovels  have  been  cleared  away,  and  the  town  has  been  laid  out 
systematically  with  an  esplanade,  wide  streets,  good  dwelling  houses, 
custom  house,  schools,  churches,  barracks,  and  even  a  racecourse. 
In  spite  of  these  luxuries,  however,  the  European  soon  falls  a 


♦  The  Anglo-French  agreement  of  1889  and  the  Anglo-German  agreement  of  1890 
fixed  the  western  and  eastern  limits  of  our  possessions  on  the  Gold  Coast  by  lines 
nmning  almost  due  north  from  the  sea,  Newtown  being  our  western  point  and  Be  our 
eastern  point  on  the  coast  In  the  north  the  boundary  is  still  undefined,  though  judging 
from  the  rest  of  West  Africa,  we  are  pretty  certain  to  be  hemmed  in  by  the  French,  and 
our  interior  trade  restricted  more  or  less  to  Ashanti. 
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victim  to  the  malaria,  which  is  the  result  of  the  town,  as  usual,  being 
built  in  the  wrong  place,  though,  I  must  admit,  in  this  case,  there  is 
no  suitable  site  within  several  miles.* 

Recent  Events. — 1892:  In  March,  the  trade  routes  from  the 
interior  becoming  blocked  owing  to  the  lawless  conduct  of  the 
Egbas  and  the  Jebus,  an  expedition  (West  India  Regiment  and 
Hausa  Constabulary)  commenced  operations  in  May.  The  Jebus 
were  defeated  in  two  engagements  and  the  king  surrendered,  In 
September  a  force  of  Constabulary  had  'to  bum  two  villages  to 
restore  order,  and  the  Governor  was  invited  by  the  £gba  chiefs  to 
go  to  Abeokuta,  when  the  difficulties  were  finally  and  amicably 
settled.  1893:  In  the  autunm  the  Governor  proceeded  to  the 
Yoruba  country,  and  the  old  standing  inter-tribal  wars  of  the 
interior  were  brought  to  a  close.  1894 :  Captain  Bower  (late  King's 
Royal  Rifles),  the  resident  at  Ibadan,  on  behalf  of  the  Colony  of 
Lagos,  met  Captain  Lugard,  D.S.O.  ^of  Uganda  fame),  acting  for 
the  Royal  Niger  Company,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  boundary 
between  the  Company's  territories  and  Lagos  Colony. 

The  Niger  Territories. 

In  June,  1885,  the  British  Government  proclaimed  a  Protectorate 
over  the  Niger  districts,  from  Lagos  to  the  Rio  del  Rey  on  the 
coast,  as  far  as  Lokoja  on  the  Niger  and  as  far  as  Ibi  on  the  Benue, 
and  furthermore  over  all  such  places  as  might  eventually  come 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  National  African  Company  (afterwards 
the  Royal  Niger  Company).  The  administration  of  the  greater 
part  of  these  vast  territories  was  confided  to  the  Royal  Niger 
Company,  which,  in  1886,  was  granted  a  Charter.  The  seaboard, 
with  the  exception  of  the  principal  mouth  of  the  Niger,  was  under 
consular  jurisdiction  until  1891,  when  it  was  brought  more  imme- 
diately under  the  Crown  by  the  formation  of  the  Oil  Rivers 
Protectorate  (called  later  the  Niger  Coast  Protectorate).  The 
Niger  district,  therefore,  which  is  by  far  the  largest  and  most 
valuable  of  our  West  African  possessions,  is  under  two  absolutely 
distinct  administrations,  viz.,  the  Niger  Coast  Protectorate,  and  the 
Royal  Niger  Company,  Chartered  and  Limited.  Both  are  under 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  but  in  Africa  they  are  as 
independent  of  one  another  as  any  two  ordinary  colonies. 

♦  By  the  Anglo-French  agreement  of  1889,  the  Ajarra  Creek,  east  of  Porto  Novo, 
was  fixed  as  the  western  boundary  of  Lagos  Colony ;  thence  the  line  runs  due  north  to 
9°  N.  Further  inland  nothing  definite  has  been  arranged,  though  it  may  be  fair  to 
assume  that  the  boundary  will  be  eventually  French  Dahomey  on  the  west,  and  the 
Niger  Compan3r'8  territories  on  the  north  and  north-east.  On  the  east  Lagos  adjoins 
the  Benin  district  of  the  Niger  Coast  Protectorate. 
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Niger  Coast  Protectorate. 


Government :  Consular  Jurisdiction. 

Officials:  Imperial  Commissioner  and  Consul-General,  six  Vice-Consuls,  Director- 
General  of  Customs,  Surgeon,  Surveyor,  Agent  General  in  London,  etc. 
Troops :  Hausa  Constabulary. 

Exports :  palm  oil,  palm  kernels,  rubber,  ebony,  ivory,  etc. 
Jmports :  cotton  goods,  hardware,  cutlery,  etc. 

This,  although  not  nominally  a  Crown  colony,  differs  very  little 
from  one,  the  only  real  difference  being  that  it  is  worked  from  the 
Foreign  Office  in  place  of  the  Colonial  Office.  As  has  been  already 
said,  it  came  into  existence  under  the  title  of  the  Oil  Rivers  Pro- 
tectorate in  1891,  Its  name  being  changed  to  the  present  one  two 
years  later.  On  west  it  adjoins  Lagos,  on  the  east  the  German 
Colony  of  the  Cameroons,  while  its  other  boundaries  are  the  territories 
of  the  Royal  Niger  Company.  It  comprises  a  seaboard  of  about 
four  hundred  miles,  with  six  principal  and  several  minor  river 
mouths,  most  of  which  go  to  form  the  delta  of  the  Niger  River. 
The  trade  was  well  developed  when  the  Protectorate  commenced 
operations,  numerous  English  traders  having  been  established  on 
the  coast  since  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  When  the  traffic  in 
slaves  was  checked,  the  chiefs  of  the  Niger  Delta  turned  their 
attentions  to  the  only  other  product  that  the  country  possessed, 
palm  oil,  and  they  soon  found  that  it  was,  if  anything,  more 
remunerative  than  the  old  trade.  The  class  of  Englishmen  at  first 
trading  in  the  district  was  not  altogether  creditable  to  the  Mother 
Country,  they  were,  in  fact,  for  many  years,  known  by  the  oppro- 
brious term  "  Palm-oil  Ruffians  "  ;  as  the  trade  improved,  however, 
so  did  the  traders,  and  the  large  Liverpool  houses  which  had 
gradually  established  themselves  in  these  parts  became  particular 
about  their  good  name  and  the  conduct  of  their  agents.  Forty  years 
ago  saw  the  last  of  the  slave  dealings  with  this  coast,  and  the  chiefs, 
as  the  owners  of  canoes  and  domestic  slaves,  naturally  assumed  the 
position  of  middlemen  in  the  new  trade.  Sending  into  the  interior, 
they  bought  the  oil  from  the  producers,  and  then  sold  it  to  the 
European  merchants  on  the  coast.  In  this  manner  the  chiefs  grew 
wealthy,  since,  as  well  as  the  amount  they  made  out  of  the  oil,  they 
derived  an  income  from  "comey,"  or  licence  money,  which  they 
forced  the  European  to  pay  for  the  privilege  of  trading  in  the 
country.  For  a  long  while  the  English  merchants  were  more  or 
less  in  the  hands  of  the  native  chiefs  ;  then  a  British  Consul  was 
appointed  for  the  whole  coastline,  but  after  the  British  Government 
had  declared  a  protectorate  over  the  Oil  River  in  1885,  the 
merchants  and  chiefs  expressed  themselves  as  desirous  of  some 
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better  form  of  government.  In  1889,  therefore,  a  Special  Com- 
missioner was  despatched  to  the  country  to  inquire  into  the  matter, 
with  the  result  that,  at  the  wish  of  everyone  concerned,  the  present 
form  of  administration  was,  two  years  later,  decided  upon. 

The  most  important  Oil  Rivers  are,  from  west  to  east,  Benin. 
Forcados  (Wari),  Brass,  Bonny,  New  Calabar,  Opobo,  and  Old 
Calabar,  the  latter  being  the  seat  of  government.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  Old  Calabar  there  is  a  great  sameness  about  them  all.  The 
rivers  have  wide  mouths  with  a  bar,  over  which  large  vessels  can 
only  pass  at  high  tide.  A  few  miles  up  the  river  lies  the  station, 
which  consists  of  the  traders*  "  beaches  "  and  the  residence  of  the 
officials  of  the  Protectorate,  while  the  native  town  is  situated  a  mile 
or  more  further  up  stream,  well  among  the  mangroves.  The 
**  beaches  "  are,  as  a  rule,  formed  on  a  reclaimed  bit  of  swampy 
land,  on  a  foundation  of  sand  from  the  river,  with  piles  driven  in 
here  and  there.  Although,  unfortunately,  there  is  no  option  in  the 
matter,  this  method  of  building  cannot  be  considered  a  healthy  one, 
and,  as  the  surroundings  are  nothing  but  mud  and  marsh,  it  is  not 
astonishing  that  malaria  is  everywhere  rampant. 

The  trader  is  busy  in  his  iron  store  all  day  bartering  his  goods 
with  the  natives,  and  has  little  time  for  recreation,  but  even  if  he 
had  there  is  nothing  for  him  to  do  and  nowhere  for  him  to  walk.  A 
couple  of  years  ago  there  was  absolutely  no  amusement  for  the 
half-dozen  white  men  who  formed  the  community  of  each  river ; 
now,  however,  lawn  tennis  has  been  started  at  most  places,  and 
health  improved  accordingly.  Still,  even  with  lawn  tennis,  I  can 
conceive  no  more  monotonous  existence  than  that  of  the  exile  in 
this  quarter  of  the  globe.  The  food  is  wretched,  sickness  stares 
him  in  the  face,  the  natives  are  the  veriest  savages,  and  if  the 
official  has  not  the  excitement  of  being  at  loggerheads  with  these 
latter  his  life  has  no  interests.  Eighteen  months  is  fixed  as  the 
limit  of  endurance  even  for  the  most  iron  constitution,  and  this 
constant  change  of  officials  makes  the  country  a  difficult  one  to  deal 
with.  Old  Calabar  is  superior  to  the  rest  of  the  rivers,  being  for- 
tunate in  possessing  a  high  and  less  unhealthy  site.  It  is  the  most 
important  trading-station  on  this  coast,  and  when  developed,  the 
neighbouring  country  should  yield  a  valuable  return. 

Recent  Events, — 1894:  Nana,  an  important  chief  of  the  Benin 
district,  having  defied  the  authority  of  the  Protectorate,  and  stopped 
trade,  was  attacked  at  the  end  of  August,  by  a  small  force  of  blue- 
jackets and  constabulary.  The  little  British  force  was  taken  at  a 
disadvantage,  and  suffered  considerable  loss.  H.M.S.  P/iicbe  and 
Alec  to  having  been  summoned,  a  fresh  expedition  was  started. 
Brohemie,  Nana's  town,  being  eventually  carried  and  destroyed. 
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Nana  fled  to  Lagos,  where  he  surrendered  in  October.  He  was 
tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life  at  Old 
Calabar.  1895  :  In  February  the  chiefs  of  Brass  made  a  determined 
attack  on  the  neighbouring  station  of  Akassa,  the  chief  port  of  the 
Royal  Niger  Company,  slaughtering  the  native  employees,  sacking 
the  stores,  and  afterwards  eating  the  bodies  of  the  victims.  The 
ships  on  the  station  having  been  telegraphed  for,  a  combined 
force  of  blue-jackets,  marines,  and  native  constabulary  assaulted 
Nimbi,  the  stronghold  of  the  Brass  people,  and  succeeded  in 
destroying  it  with  little  loss,  the  natives  mostly  escaping  into 
the  bush. 

Royal  Niger  Company,  Chartered  and  Limited. 
(Capital  £\y\ 00,000.) 

Officials :  in  London— Governor,  Deputy-Governor,  Secretary,  etc. ;  in  Africa — Agent- 
General,  Deputy  Agent-General,  Chief  Justice,  Surgeon,  etc. 

Exports :  palm  oil,  palm  kernels,  palm-nut  oil,  ground-nut  oil,  shea  batter,  benni  seed, 
castor  oil,  pepper,  arrowroot,  rubber,  gum,  copra,  ivory,  beeswax,  indigo,  Adan- 
sonia  fibre,  tin,  gutta-percha,  potash,  Ogurra  seed,  ground  nuts. 

Imports :  similar  to  Sierra  Leone. 

This  company  is  the  outcome  of  half-a-century  of  British  enter- 
prise in  African  trade.  After  the  discovery  of  the  Niger,  private 
individuals,  partly  assisted  by  the  Government,  explored  and  traded 
in  the  countries  of  the  Lower  Niger,  gradually  working  up  the 
river  and  gaining  favour  with  the  various  chiefs.  Then  came  a 
reign  of  small  companies,  French  as  well  as  English,  with  attendant 
competition.  A  little  later  the  English  companies  amalgamated, 
and  with  unity  gained  strength,  until  ten  years  ago  they  bought 
out  the  French  companies,  and  after  concluding  treaties  with  three 
hundred  different  chiefs  finally  established  themselves,  with  almost 
a  [monopoly  of  trade,  as  the  National  African  Company.  The 
result  I  have  already  described.  The  British  Government  declared 
a  protectorate  over  the  country  and  granted  a  charter  to  the  com- 
pany, which  then  changed  its  name  to  the  more  appropriate  one 
by  which  it  is  now  known. 

The  territories  of  the  Royal  Niger  Company  lie  on  both  banks 
of  the  Lower  Niger  throughout  its  course,  on  both  banks  of  the 
Middle  Niger  as  far  as  Say,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Benue  River  as 
far  as  Yola,  and  on  the  right  bank  of  the  same  river  for  some  miles 
farther  up  stream.  A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  what  a  vast 
tract  of  country  this  comprises,  and  were  our  other  West  African 
possessions  equally  favoured  in  regard  to  their  hinterland,  we 
should  be  indeed  fortunate. 
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The  Lower  Niger  resembles  for  the  most  part  the  West  Coast 
possessions  already  described,  a  low-lying  swampy  country,  in- 
habited by  semi-savages.  As  one  ascends  to  the  confluence  at 
Lokoja,  however,  the  country  and  the  climate  improve,  and  above 
this  point  everything  compares  very  favourably  with  India.  The 
Mahomedan  has  raided  out  the  pagan  and  taken  possession  of 
the  land,  conferring  on  it  certain  advantages,  in  spite  of  what  is 
generally  said  to  the  contrary.  The  country  watered  by  the  Benue 
is  a  magnificent  one,  consisting  of  virgin  forests,  park-like  expanses, 
and  mountain  ranges.  At  present  it  is  in  its  infancy  and  only 
partially  developed,  but  if  successfully  treated,  it  should  prove  by 
far  the  most  remunerative  part  of  the  whole  of  West  Africa.  This 
great  affluent  of  the  Niger  has  one  great  drawback — for  nine 
months  of  the  year  its  navigation  is  closed  to  vessels  of  any  con- 
siderable draught  over  6  feet),  consequently  all  exports  have 
to  be  got  out  of  the  river  during  the  wet  season. 

Recent  Events, — 1893 :  Difficulties  arose  between  the  company 
and  the  French,  chiefly  owing  to  the  conduct  of  M.  Mizon  ;  a  settle- 
ment however  was  eventually  arrived  at  by  the  two  Governments. 
In  November,  the  boundaries  of  the  British,  French,  and  German 
"spheres  of  influence"  were  settled  in  Berlin.  1895 — February: 
the  natives  of  Brass  attacked  Akassa  {vide  Niger  ^Coast  Protecto- 
rate). March :  two  French  expeditions  arrived  on  the  Middle 
Niger. 

So  far  I  have  endeavoured  to  catalogue  as  briefly  as  possible 
our  West  African  possessions ;  it  may  now  be  interesting  to  see 
how  we  stand  with  regard  to  other  European  powers.  Our  most 
serious  rivals  in  this  part  of  Africa  are  France  and  Germany.  With 
the  exception  of  our  two  specks  of  territory — Gambia  and  Sierra 
Leone — and  the  little  Liberian  Republic,  France  is  virtually  in 
possession  of  the  whole  of  West  Africa,  seaboard  and  interior,  from 
Morocco  to  the  Gold  Coast,  and  even  the  latter  colony  is  shut  off* 
from  the  interior  by  her.  Again  she  appears  at  Porto  Novo,  going 
inland  into  Dahomey  and  northwards  to  the  Middle  Niger,  where 
from  Say  her  southern  boundary  starts  eastward  and  runs  to  Lake 
Chad.  Where  she  proposes  stopping  is  known  only  to  herself, 
though  it  is  quite  evident  that,  if  she  has  her  way,  she  will  not  rest 
until  she  has  linked  the  French  Congo  with  Senegal. 

Germany  has  of  late  years  possessed  herself  of  two  coast  lines 
— ^Togoland  and  the  Cameroons — from  which  she  is,  like  ourselves, 
endeavouring  to  push  inland,  and  meeting  with  similar  impediments 
in  the  shape  of  French  claims.  The  hinterland  of  the  Cameroons 
extends  through  Adamawa  to  Lake  Chad,  and  by  a  recent  agree- 
ment the  western  bank  of  the  Shari  falls  to  Germany.    This,  how- 
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ever,  does  not  prevent  the  French  working  round  to  the  east  and 
south  towards  the  French  Congo,  though  she  would  have  to  come 
to  terms  with  the  negro  sultan  of  Wadai,  whose  kingdom  (including 
Kanem  and  Baghirmi)  lies  between  Lake  Chad  and  Darfur. 
France  has  already  been  busy  in  this  direction,  while  England  has 
done  nothing.  The  importance  of  a  suzerainty  over  Wadai  cannot 
be  over-estimated.  It  is  one  of  the  richest  countries  of  the  Central 
Soudan,  and  were  it  comprised  within  our  '*  sphere  of  influence  " 
our  possessions  on  the  west  and  east  of  Africa  would  adjoin,  since 
Darfur — the  only  other  intervening  state — nominally  belongs  to 
Egypt,  although  at  present  in  revolt.  This,  however,  is  a  dream 
never,  I  am  afraid,  likely  to  be  realized,  unless  France  and 
Germany  can  be  bought  out 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  partition  and  the  repartition 
of  Africa,  and  there  are  still  many  interior  boundaries  undefined, 
therefore  it  is  perhaps  not  too  late  to  put  forward  another  sug- 
gestion for  a  re-arrangement  of  West  Africa. 

Germany,  presumably,  has  sufficient  to  do  to  look  after  the 
territories  which  she  has  already  acquired,  and  has  no  particular 
object  in  extending  them  to  the  eastward  of  Lake  Chad,  therefore 
we  need  only  concern  ourselves  with  France. 

The  foregoing  pages  will  have  shown  the  reader  that  the  past 
centur}'  of  British  administration  cannot  be  considered  to  have  done 
much  for  our  West  African  possessions.  The  fact  is  that  these 
colonies  are  too  small  and  too  far  from  each  other  to  succeed,  and 
until  they  can  be  consolidated  in  some  manner,  they  are  never 
likely  to  be  of  any  great  value  to  England. 

I  am  well  aware  that  the  cession  of  old-established  colonies  is 
a  thing  not  to  be  thought  of  lightly.  There  jire  many  details, 
such  as  the  firms  of  British  merchants  and  our  native  subjects, 
•  which  would  have  to  be  considered,  yet  my  proposals  would  cost 
little  in  comparison  with  the  immense  gain  which  must  result 
therefrom. 

This  then  is  my  notion  of  an  ideal  British  West  Africa,  one 
solid  possession,  with  a  hinterland  untroubled  by  other  European 
powers.  To  get  this  we  must  go  to  the  Niger,  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  we  are  already  in  possession  of  the  cream  of  West 
Africa.  It  needs  taking  ofl*,  however,  and  possibly  France  may  not 
be  content  with  the  skimmed  milk. 

France  might  have  Gambia,  Sierra  Leone,  and  the  Gold  Coast, 
giving  us  in  return  her  colony  of  the  Gulf  of  Benin,  with  a  western 
boundary  running  almost  due  north  to  Say,  thus  leaving  us  Borgu, 
Wadai,  and  Baghirmi  to  be  within  the  British  sphere,  with  a  free 
route  to  France  from  Lake  Chad  to  the  French  Congo ;  and  finally. 
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a  complete  settlement  of  the  Egyptian  question,  including  the 
territories  of  the  Soudan  in  revolt  under  the  Mahdi. 

This  arrangement  would  at  first  sight  appear  to  be  all  in  favour 
of  France,  and  undoubtedly  we  should  be  giving  up,  to  a  great 
extent,  the  substance  for  the  shadow.  But  our  isolated  little  strips 
of  coastline  are  mpre  or  less  valueless  to  us,  and  they  would  be  of 
immense  value  to  France.  Gambia  would  provide  her  with  a  much 
needed  port  and  Sierra  Leone  with  the  finest  harbour  on  the  coast. 
The  cession  of  these  two  colonies  has  been  mooted  on  several 
occasions,  and  the  importance  of  the  latter  as  a  coaling-station  has 
always  been  allowed  to  stand  in  the  w^ay  of  our  parting  with  it 
But  nowadays  there  is  no  necessity  to  coal  at  Sierra  Leone  at  all, 
and  a  fairly-good  substitute  could  be  found  on  the  Niger  coast, 
which,  with  an  improved  service  of  steamers,  might  be  brought 
within  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  of  Liverpool.  There  is,  however,  one 
question  with  reference  to  Sierra  Leone.  Are  we  entitled  to  hand 
it  over  to  France,  having  made  it  a  refuge  for  freed  slaves  ?  But, 
after  all,  I  do  not  see  that  this  need  cause  much  trouble,  for 
arrangements  might  easily  be  made  by  which  the  freed  men  and 
their  descendants  would  not  suffer.  The  Sierra  Leone  native  is 
not  too  friendly  to  England  ;  he  has  no  particular  affection  for  the 
spot  which  fate  has  made  his  home,  and  he  could  with  little 
difficulty  be  transported  to  Liberia  or  our  possessions  further  east 
if  he  did  not  approve  of  French  rule. 

"  Why,"  asks  the  little  Englander,  "  should  we  be  bothered  with 
an  extension  of  our  influence  in  Africa  t  Surely  we  have  enough, 
and  more  than  enough,  of  the  world  for  our  wants."  But  the  little 
Englander  thinks  only  of  the  present  and  pays  no  attention  to  the 
requirements  of  future  generations  of  his  countrymen.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  United  Kingdom,  and,  indeed,  of  the  world  in  general, 
is  increasing  at  an  alarming  rate,  and  the  question  of  food  supply 
alone  is  sufficiently  important  to  merit  attention.  Mr.  Ravenstein 
has  computed  that  at  the  present  rate  of  increase,  the  population  of 
the  world  one  hundred  and  eighty  years  hence  will  be  so  enormous, 
that  even  if  the  whole  available  surface  of  the  globe  be  placed 
under  cultivation,  it  will  only  produce  just  sufficient  food  to  support 
life.*  Two  centuries  hence,  therefore,  the  world  will  be  scrambling 
for  food,  when  the  weakest  must  go  to  the  wall.  Surely  this  is 
sufficient  reason  for  every  great  Power  endeavouring  to  increase  its 
colonial  interests  to  the  utmost  But  even  now,  territories  in 
Africa  where  we  can  find  markets  for  our  goods  are  an  absolute 
necessity,  otherwise  starvation  must  come  to  our  little  island  long 
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before  the  two  hundred  years  are  up.  What  would  our  great 
northern  towns  be  without  Africa,  and  what  would  become  of  the 
thousands  of  their  inhabitants  who  are  now  employed  solely  in  the 
African  trade  if  that  trade  failed  ?  In  these  days  of  severe 
competition  we  need  new  countries  and  new  markets  for  our 
exports.  The  Western  and  Central  Soudan  is  a  populous  country, 
whose  inhabitants  are  keen  traders,  and  it  needs  but  developing  to 
provide  us  with  a  highly-remunerative  market 

The  curse  of  West  Africa  is  its  climate,  and  this  the  most 
energetic  of  officials  cannot  improve.  Mr.  Winwood  Reade  sums 
it  up  in  the  following  words: — "There  are  many  districts  in 
tropical  and  semi-tropical  Africa  which  are  as  unhealthy  as  any 
part  of  Western  Africa.  But  the  coast  is  distinguished  by  being 
uniformly  bad.  From  the  Senegal  River  to  Little  Fish  Bay,  from 
the  desert  of  the  Moors  to  the  desert  of  the  Hottentots,  from 
latitude  15°  N.  to  latitude  15°  S.,  a  sinuous  coastline  of  several 
thousand  miles,  there  is  not  a  single  cubic  inch  of  air  which  is  not 
in  the  nighttime  impregnated  with  malaria.  No  European  resident 
escapes  fever,  and  even  natives  suffer  from  it,  though  in  a  less 
degree.**  This  unhealthy  zone,  however,  is  of  no  great  extent,  and 
two  hundred  miles  from  the  sea  there  is  little  fault  to  be  found 
with  the  climate.  Numerous  mountain  ranges  stretch  throughout 
the  country,  and  here  the  European  might  live  without  any  ill 
effects  for  a  lengthened  period.  Doubtless  when  the  country  has 
been  opened  up,  these  highlands  will  be  taken  advantage  of  as 
residences  for  officials,  or  at  any  rate  as  sanatoria,  but  for  many- 
years  to  come  the  coast  towns  must  continue  to  be  the  chief  seats  of 
the  various  governments  of  "  Feverland." 
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As  the  writer  of  the  Official  History  of  the  War  of  1882, 1  had  before 
me  complete  evidence  as  to  all  facts  connected  with  it.  For  reasons 
which  will  presently  appear  I  propose  to  explain  all  the  facilities  I 
had  in  dealing  with  the  subject,  and  to  record  the  circumstances  of 
its  composition.  I  shall  be  able  to  prove  that  at  least  it  has  been 
my  own  fault  if  I  have  not  told  the  exact  truth,  for  no  one  ever  had, 
in  the  composition  of  any  history,  official  or  other,  a  freer  hand  or 
more  ample  resources.  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  show,  also,  that  if 
there  was  one  actor  rather  than  another  to  whom  I  endeavoured  to 
do  justice,  it  was  Sir  Edward  Hamley.  I  propose  to  make  it  clear 
w  ith  reference  to  that  part  of  Mr.  Shand's  Biography  of  Sir  E.  Hamley 
which  concerns  the  Egyptian  campaign,  that  though  in  it  an  appeal 
is  made  to  the  Official  Histor>%  Mr.  Shand  has  not  studied  it  at  all,, 
and  that  had  he  done  so  he  would  have  found  evidence  which  would 
have  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  write  as  he  has  done.  I  shall 
be  able,  here  and  now,  to  do  what  in  that  work  I  carefully^ 
avoided  doing.  I  shall  be  able  to  draw  the  obvious  logical 
inferences  which,  in  setting  forth  the  facts,  I  left  others  to 
deduce.  First  of  all,  however,  I  am  anxious  to  demonstrate 
that  there  are  reasons  why  it  might  fairly  be  assumed  that  I  should 
be  a  somewhat  partial  critic  of  anything  that  Sir  E.  Hamley  would 
do,  and  that  if  I  am  forced  to  a  conclusion  unfavourable  to  him  it 
is  based  solely  on  the  weight  of  evidence.  If  the  Biography  of  that 
great  master  of  the  pen  had  fallen  into  less  incompetent  hands  it 
would  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  explain  why  I  ought  to  be  more 
than  most  men  prejudiced  in  Sir  E.  Hamley *s  favour. 

There  was  no  soldier  among  Sir  Edward  Hamley's  contempo- 
raries of  whose  work  he  had  spoken  in  terms  of  such  glowing 
eulogium  as  he  had  done  of  mine.  The  occasion  was  a  not  un- 
important one.  It  has  been  often  declared  by  others  and  is  an 
undisputed  historical  fact  that  to  the  expression  of  military  opinioa 
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from  officers  of  all  ranks  in  the  Army,  which  Sir  Edward  Hamley 
on  that  occasion  was  able  to  evoke,  we  owe  it  that  a  change  was 
begun  in  the  preparation  of  the  English  Army  for  war  such  as 
altogether  revolutionised  the  conditions  of  the  past  and  made  it 
possible  for  us  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  present  time.  Almost 
every  newspaper  in  the  kingdom  treated  it  as  a  new  discovery  in 
Sir  Edward  Hamley  s  character  that  he  was  capable  of  expressing 
such  unstinted  admiration  of  the  writing  of  another  man. 

Sir  Edward  had  then  the  reputation  of  being  a  critic  whose 
cynical  power  and  command  of  caustic  language  was  unrivalled. 
He  had  recently,  in  a  letter  to  the  Times,  cut  to  ribbons 
Sir  Edward  Cust.  Everyone  had  been  consumed  with  laughter  at 
the  plight  in  which  he  had  left  the  man  who  had  ventured  to  cross 
swords  with  him.  A  biographer,  who  was  enough  of  an  artist  to 
appreciate  the  value  of  light  and  shade  in  a  portrait,  would  certainly 
have  given  that  lettor  about  Sir  E.  Cust  as  a  specimen  of  Sir 
Edward's  style  at  its  best  in  one  vein,  and  would  have  contrasted 
with  it  a  very  different  letter  which  also  appeared  in  the  Times  orr 
May  6th,  1872.  With  that  stately  dignity  of  language  of  which  he 
was  a  master,  but  also  with  a  warmth  of  appreciation  of  the  work  of 
another  of  which  none  of  his  critics  had  supposed  him  capable,  he, 
with  the  whole  authority  of  his  unquestioned  position,  assigned  to 
the  unpublished  essay  of  an  unknown  man,  a  foremost  if  not  the 
foremost  place,  not  in  English  only  but  in  European  literature,  on 
the  military  question  of  the  day. 

Any  one  who  takes  the  trouble  to  look  at  the  terms  of  that 
letter  may  judge  whether  it  can  often  happen  to  a  young  and 
unknown  subaltern  to  owe  sp  deep  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  an  officer 
of  established  reputation,  and  whether  if  he  approaches  the  subject 
of  a  campaign  in  which  the  letter-writer  was  employed,  he  is  likely 
to  do  so  with  prejudices  for  or  against  Sir  Edward  Hamley.  Of 
our  subsequent  relations  I  may  say  this  much.  During  the  cam- 
paign of  1882,  though  there  were  many  men  on  the  Headquarter 
Staff  who  had  served  under  Sir  E.  Hamley — as  I  had  never  done 
except  that  I  had  been  for  six  months  an  officer  at  the  Staff 
College  whilst  he  was  Commandant — it  was  to  me  always  that  he 
came  for  anything  that  he  wanted  attended  to ;  and  as  I  certainly 
always  did  my  best  for  him,  I  presume  from  his  coming  to  me 
repeatedly  that  he  was  satisfied  with  my  services.  I  have  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  this  was  in  any  way  due  to  the  fact  that 
I  had,  as  it  happened,  been  the  first  person  on  the  Headquarter 
Staff  who  had  received  evidence  which  led  me  to  believe  that 
'we  had  been  mistaken  in  thinking  that  the  attack  of  the  first 
division  had  preceded  that  of  the  second.    I  have  no  reason  to 
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suppose  that  Sir  Edward  knew  this.  I  certainly  never  said  anything 
to  him  about  it  But  it  did  so  happen  that  the  evidence,  which 
was  at  the  time  very  conflicting,  led  us  to  believe  that  the  first 
division  had  crossed  the  parapet  some  time  before  the  High- 
landers had  done  so,  and  it  was  not  till  long  after  our  arrival  in 
Cairo  that  the  gradually  accumulating  evidence  convinced  us  all 
that  that  was  not  the  case.  The  only  wish  of  everyone  was  to  get 
at  the  truth,  but  to  arrive  at  such  a  collation  of  facts  as  has  enabled 
me  in  the  Official  History  to  say  with  almost  absolute  certainty  at 
what  hour  each  event  followed  another,  is  a  matter  which  takes 
many  months  of  labour  and  much  correspondence.  It  cannot  be 
done  on  active  service.  At  any  rate,  in  Cairo,  as  all  who  were 
there  will  bear  me  witness,  I  worked  hard  to  get  this  justice  done 
to  the  Highland  Brigade.  When,  at  a  latter  date.  Sir  Edward  had 
undertaken  for  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  an  important  article 
on  the  "Art  of  War,"  and  found  that  his  occupations  made  it 
impossible  for  him  to  carry  out  the  arrangement,  he  named  me 
as  his  substitute,  and  I  wrote  the  article,  since  published  in  an 
amended  form  as  a  volume.  Unhappily  the  circumstances  which 
I  am  about  to  detail  in  connection  with  the  writing  of  the  Official 
History  so  offended  him,  that  when  I  next  met  him  after  its 
publication  he  put  his  hand  behind  his  back  and  refused  to  shake 
hands  with  me.  Whether  I  had  given  him,  in  what  I  did,  just 
ground  of  offence,  or  was  bound  in  honour  to  do  what  displeased 
him,  I  shall  now  leave  others  to  judge.  As  most  of  the  facts  are 
detailed  in  a  correspondence  between  us  now  in  my  possession, 
and  apart  from  that  I  can  appeal  to  living  witnesses,  I  am  able 
to  prove  all  my  facts. 

When  I  first  began  to  put  together  the  story  of  the  Egyptian 
campaign  I  had  placed  in  my  hands  all  documents  relating  to  it, 
whether  secret,  confidential,  or  the  reports  of  divisional  or  brigade 
generals,  all  diaries  and  papers  as  kept  in  all  the  different  offices, 
and  every  other  source  of  information  that  was  in  any  way  avail- 
able. Obviously,  however,  these  were  not  enough.  Many  of  them, 
representing  facts  as  seen  from  different  points  of  view,  were 
apparently  altnost  hopelessly  in  conflict  with  one  another.  I 
therefore  obtained  from  every  officer  who  was  likely  to  be  able  to 
give  me  information,  private  letters  telling  me  what  he  had  seen  ; 
and  as  soon  as  the  story  became  sufficiently  clear  to  make  it 
evident  what  specific  points  remained  doubtful,  I  wrote  to  all  who 
could  throw  light  upon  them,  and  have  a  voluminous  correspondence 
on  most  of  such  disputed  points.  Sir  E.  Hamley's  Nineteenth 
Century  article  is  given  in  the  Biography,  pages  124  to  141.  It 
will  be  seen  that  in  it  Sir  Archibald  Alison  is  mentioned  twice 
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only ;  once  in  order  to  record  the  fact  that  he  was  borne  back  by 
the  retreating  Highlanders,  and  once  in  order  to  state  that  he  was, 
as  any  private  was,  among  those  whom  Sir  Edward  Hamley  led  in 
the  final  advance  into  the  camp.  Now  the  whole  mass  of  the 
evidence  which  I  received  from  the  officers  of  the  Highland 
Brigade,  attributed  to  Sir  Archibald  Alison  that  general  direction 
and  leading  of  the  brigade  which  Sir  E.  Hamley  ascribed  to 
himself.  Naturally  therefore,  in  putting  together  my  first  draft 
of  the  history,  I  told  the  story  according  to  the  evidence  as  I 
received  it.  That  draft,  however,  was  very  different  from  the 
published  history,  which  was,  for  reasons  which  I  shall  now  give, 
revised  throughout  in  exact  accordance,  so  far  as  the  action  of  his 
division  was  concerned,  with  Sir  Edward  Hamley*s  wishes. 

As  soon  as  I  had  revised  the  proof  it  was  necessary  before 
I  sent  it  round  for  suggestions  to  the  most  important  actors, 
that  I  should  submit  it  to  the  Adjutant-General  for  the  sanction 
of  H.R.H.  the  Commander-in-Chief,  and  to  Sir  Ralph  Thompson 
for  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  because,  as  I 
had  had  the  fullest  use  of  secret  documents,  it  was  necessary, 
before  I  let  anyone  else  see  what  I  had  said,  that  the  use  I  had 
made  of  them  should  be  approved.  Sir  Ralph  Thompson  made 
two  minor  suggestions  which  corrected  phraseology  on  some  trifling 
point  about  the  peace  preparations.  Lord  Wolseley  was  much 
astonished  at  the  respective  times  which  I  had  fixed  for  the 
beginning  of  the  attack  of  the  Highland  Brigade  and  of  Sir  Gerald 
Graham's  Brigade,  but  being  satisfied  that  I  had  had  the  best 
means  of  collating  the  evidence,  and  had  expended  all  the  care  I 
could  in  doing  it,  as  he  only  desired  the  truth  to  be  known,  he 
accepted  the  narrative  as  it  stood.  Sir  Redvers  Buller,  who  was  at 
the  time  Quartermaster-General,  made  one  correction.  It  was  this  : 
According  to  the  evidence  before  me  I  had  attributed  to  him  the 
extraordinary  correctness  with  which  the  exact  distance  of  6,660 
yards  had  been  determined  as  the  length  of  the  march  from  Ninth 
Hill,  our  point  of  rendezvous,  to  the  Egyptian  lines  at  the  work 
"  K."  Sir  Redvers  desired  me  to  give  the  credit  for  this  very 
important  and  valuable  service  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  TuUoch  and 
Major  Hart,  V.C.,  by  whom  it  had  been  worked  out.  Other 
comments,  restrictions,  or  difficulties  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
Army  I  had  none.  All  that  everybody  wished  was  that  the  truth, 
the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  should  be  known.  My 
next  step  was  to  send  copies  of  the  proof  to  all  the  most  important 
actors  in  the  campaign,  and  among  these  to  Sir  Edward  Hamley 
and  to  Sir  Archibald  Alison. 

Soon  after  I  had  sent  them,  one  morning  in  June,  1886,  I 
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received  from  Sir  A.  Alison  a  letter,  in  which  he  first  expressed  his 
pleasure  and  surprise  that  an  account  so  accurate  and  correct  of 
the  events  of  the  1 3th  could  have  been  composed,  but  went  on  to 
say  that  the  one  fault  he  had  to  find  with  it  was  that  sufficient 
importance  had  not  in  it  been  attached  to  the  personal  action  of  Sir 
E.  Hamley.  The  same  morning,  shortly  after  receiving  that  letter, 
I  had  a  visit  from  Sir  E.  Hamley.  "  I  want  to  know,"  he  began. 
**  whether  you  are  responsible  for  this  thing."  I  answered  that  I 
was  so  far  responsible  for  it  that  I  had  had  the  putting  of  it 
together,  and  that  I  had  sent  it  to  him,  as  I  had  to  others,  to 
ascertain  if  he  had  any  corrections  to  suggest  in  it ;  that  I  could  not 
pledge  myself  that  everything  that  he  wished  would  be  put  in, 
because  the  account  as  it  stood  had  received  the  sanction  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  Commander-in-Chief,  but  that  I  had  had 
authority  to  send  it  round  for  revision,  and  that  I  should  be  most 
happy  to  submit  any  corrections  he  wished.  I  was  obliged  to  guard 
myself  thus,  for  I  was  determined  that  he  should  not  force  me  to 
put  in  anything  which  did  not  seem  to  me  to  be  based  on  the  best 
evidence  I  could  get,  and  his  manner  to  me  at  this  interview  was 
rather  that  of  a  slave-driver  to  a  slave  than  even  of  a  general  officer 
using  his  military  authority  to  dictate  to  a  junior.  He  held  out 
the  most  magniloquent  threats  of  his  influence  and  of  what  he 
would  do  if  justice  were  not  done  him,  all  of  which  I  had  to 
ignore  in  order  to  be  in  the  state  of  mind  to  do  him  justice,  as  I 
was  very  anxious  to  do.  I  was  in  fact  in  this  position.  There  was 
one  point  on  which  Sir  E.  Hamley,  Sir  A.  Alison,  and  all  of  the 
officers  of  the  Highland  Brigade  were  agreed,  viz.,  that  Sir  E, 
Hamley  was  almost  altogether  unknown  to  all  of  the  brigade,  while 
Sir  A.  Alison  was  intimately  known  to  all  of  them.  It  was  natural 
therefore,  that  the  officers  of  the  Highland  Brigade  should  attribute 
to  Sir  A.  Alison  much  which  might  in  fact  have  been  initiated  by 
Sir  E.  Hamley.  It  seemed  to  me  that  under  the  circumstances 
only  two  witnesses  were  available  as  to  the  part  played  by  Sir 
E.  Hamley,  viz.,  Sir  A.  Alison  and  Sir  Edward.  I  thought  then, 
and  I  think  now,  that  the  treatment  of  Sir  A.  Alison  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century  article  was  shameful.  I  thought  then,  and  I 
think  now,  that  Sir  E.  Hamley  was  claiming  more  than  his  share 
of  the  honour  due.  I  thought  then,  and  I  think  now,  that  Sir 
A.  Alison  was  behaving  with  the  most  splendid  generosity,  and  I 
groaned  under  my  part,  but  it  seemed  to  me  that  my  duty  was 
clear.  What  Sir  A.  Alison  and  Sir  E.  Hamley  agreed  to  attribute 
to  Hamley,  that  I  was,  as  a  matter  of  the  laws  of  evidence,  bound 
to  attribute  to  him.  Accordingly,  I  accepted  all  Sir  E.  Hamley  s 
suggestions.    I  had  frequent  interviews  with  him  in  London.  He 
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came  down  to  see  me  afterwards  at  the  Staff  College,  and  saw  as 
many  revises  as  Mr.  Shand  tells  us  he  was  in  the  habit  of  seeing 
of  his  own  work.  Certainly  Sir  A.  Alison  was  not  as  completely 
cut  out  of  the  Official  History  as  he  is  out  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century  article.  I  had  told  Sir  Edward  of  Sir  Archibald  s  letter. 
He  felt  the  handsomeness  of  it.  Moreover  there  were  many  things 
done  by  Sir  Archibald  not  mentioned  in  the  article  as  to  which 
there  could  be  no  dispute.  At  Sill  events,  Sir  Edward  had  his  way 
to  the  full.  Only,  when  he  was  at  last  satisfied,  there  was  clearly 
one  other  thing  that  I  had  to  do.  I  went  over  the  whole  again 
with  Sir  Archibald,  in  order  to  be  sure  that  he  accepted  what 
Sir  Edward  had*  written.  Nothing  could  have  exceeded  Sir 
Archibald's  readiness  to  admit  anything  that  told  in  favour 
of  Sir  Edward  rather  than  of  himself:  but  at  two  points  he 
struck.  Sir  Edward  in  one  place  describes  how,  when  the 
Highlanders  recoiled,  he  gave  them  the  word  to  "rightabout 
turn,"  and  they  thereupon  resumed  the  attack.  *'Well,"  said 
Sir  Archibald,  "I  am  quite  sure  that  if  Sir  Edward  says  he 
gave  the  word  to  *  rightabout  turn,'  that  he  did  give  it;  and  very 
likely  about  that  time  the  Highlanders  returned  again  to  the 
attack ;  but  that  they  could  have  received  from  him  a  word  of 
command  and  acted  on  it  is  absolutely  impossible.  I  was  not  very 
far  from  Sir  Edward  at  the  time,  though  of  course  I  could  not  see 
him.  There  was  so  much  noise  that  I  could  not  make  the  soldier 
in  front  of  me  hear  one  word,  and  it  was  so  dark  that  I  could  not 
properly  see  this  Highlander,  though  for  want  of  any  other  means 
of  making  him  attend  to  me  I  was  pushing  him  along  by  the  scruff 
of  his  neck.  Therefore  the  statement  that  Sir  Edward  shouted 
across  the  ditch  a  word  of  command  to  barely-visible  men,  and  that 
they  obeyed  him,  is  a  product  of  imagination  only." 

The  other  point  was  one  in  which  the  Official  History,  as 
dictated  by  Sir  E.  Hamley,  records  that,  "  Observing  the  numbers 
of  Egyptians,  who  were  now  flying  from  the  works,  southwards 
towards  the  Canal,  which  had  been  turned,  he  (Sir  E.  Hamley) 
thought,  etc"  Again  Sir  Archibald  expressed  his  conviction  that 
though  of  course  Sir  Edward  believed  this,  such  vision  was 
materially  impossible.  **  Well,"  I  said,  "  it  seems  to  me  clear  that 
the  simple  way  out  of  the  difficulty  is  to  do  as  I  have  done  in  other 
instances  where  I  am  necessarily  dependent  on  a  single  witness. 
I  must  in  a  note  refer  to  Sir  Edward  as  my  authority."  Sir 
Archibald  agreed  with  me  that  this  was  the  right  course.  Not 
one  word  was  changed  in  the  text  as  Sir  Edward  had  approved  of 
it,  but  we  agreed  to  insert  a  note  in  the  following  terms : — 

"  It  will  be  obvious  from  my  using  such  expressions  as  '  he 
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thought/  etc.,  that  I  am  here,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  narrative, 
indebted  to  the  personal  evidence  of  Sir  E.  Hamley.  It  is  the 
more  necessary  to  make  this  remark  because,  from  the  fact  that  Sir 
Edward  was  not  personally  as  well  known  to  the  Brigade  as 
Sir  Archibald,  though  all  who  saw  them  bear  te^imony  to  the 
personal  gallantry  of  both,  it  is  often  difficult  to  get  corroborative 
evidence  of  parts  of  the  story." 

I  think  that  after  the  facts  I  have  mentioned,  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  testimony  I  had  received,  I  could  not,  with  honour,  have 
done  otherwise  than  insert  that  note  and  apply  it  specifically  to  the 
two  cases  on  which  Sir  A.  Alison's  evidence,  corroborated  by  my 
own  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  things  and  by  all  other  evidence 
I  had,  threw  doubts.  Unless  I  was  to  allow  Sir  Edward  to 
dictate  to  me  the  form  which  the  history  was  to  assume,  and  then 
to  appeal  to  it  as  an  independent  and  official  judgment  on  the  case, 
I  could  not  do  otherwise.  This  was  the  more  necessary  because 
I  was  aware,  though  Mr.  Shand  does  not  allude  to  the  fact,  that 
Sir  Edward  had  made  the  delay  in  the  production  of  the  Official 
History,  which  had  been  due  to  my  absence  from  England  during 
the  Nile  campaign,  a  special  reason  for  his  application  for  an  ex- 
tension of  his  service,  "as  the  Official  History  would  do  him 
justice." 

Nevertheless  Sir  Edward  was  so  annoyed  that  he  should  be 
quoted  as  the  evidence  for  statements  which  rested  on  his  sole 
authority,  and  that  the  note  should  be  inserted,  that  he  wrote  me 
an  indignant  letter  calling  me  to  account  for  them,  and  for  another 
note  in  which  I  had  cited  certain  evidence  of  Sir  G.  Willis. 
Naturally  I  was  anxious  to  avoid  bringing  him  into  conflict  with 
Sir  Archibald  Alison,  and  I  therefore  merely  explained  the  matter 
by  saying  that  the  evidence  I  had  received  generally  from  the 
Highland  Brigade,  had  shown  that  from  his  not  being  so  well 
known  to  them  as  Sir  Archibald,  his  personal  influence  was  not 
realised  by  them,  and  it  was  necessary,  therefore,  in  order  to  justify 
the  account  to  those  who  best  knew  the  facts,  to  state  the  source 
from  which  it  came.  He  in  reply  expressed  his  astonishment  at 
hearing  this,  and  asked  if  I  had  not  had  both  his  own  "  despatch" 
and  Sir  Archibald's,  which  he  would  have  preferred  that  I  should 
cite,  though  I  had  not  alluded  to  either.  Now  thereby  hangs  a 
rather  curious  tale.  Sir  Edward,  who  has  complained  so  much  of 
the  "  suppression  of  his  despatches,"  a  matter  as  to  which  I  shall 
have  something  to  say  presently,  had  suppressed  Sir  Archibald 
Alison's  original  report  on  the  proceedings  of  his  own  brigade  in 
the  battle.  That  is  to  say,  that  Sir  A.  Alison  having  sent  in  a  full 
report  of  those  proceedings,  Sir  Edward  had  asked  him  to  withdraw 
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it.  Sir  Edward  had  done  this  for  the  very  simple  reason  that  his 
action  at  the  battle  of  Tel-el-Kebir  had  consisted  in  substituting 
himself  in  the  command  of  a  fraction  of  the  Highland  Brigade  for  a 
very  efficient  brigadier.  When  Sir  Archibald  had  sent  in  his 
report,  Sir  Edward  found  that  there  was  nothing  left  for  him  to  say. 
The  great  despatch  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much  could  never 
have  been  written.  Therefore  Sir  Archibald,  yielding  to  Sir  Edward 
Hamley's  request,  had  substituted  for  the  report  of  the  proceedings 
of  his  brigade  a  slight  and  meagre  statement,  which  left  Sir 
Edward  ample  scope  for  the  use  of  his  graphic  pen.  Now  when 
Sir  Edward  asked  me  if  I  had  not  seen  Sir  A.  Alison's  "  despatch," 
it  was  to  this  latter  document  that  he  referred.  But  I  had  received 
among  Sir  A.  Alison's  papers,  of  course,  the  original  report,  as  well 
as  the  expurgated  edition.  The  obvious  answer  to  Sir  Edward 
was  to  mention  this  fact  after  I  had  obtained  Sir  A.  Alison's 
approval  of  my  doing  so.  The  reply  produced  a  singular  .effect 
on  Sir  Edward.  Although  the  entire  account  of  the  action  of  the 
Highland  Brigade  had  been  corrected,  re-touched  and  revised  by 
him,  and  published  letter  for  letter,  as  he  had  wished  it  to  be,  he 
was  much  too  clear-headed  a  man  not  to  see  that  when  the  whole 
story  of  the  action  of  the  ist  division  of  the  Artillery  and  Cavalry 
and  Indian  Brigade  was  fairly  told,  it  left  him  not  a  leg  to  stand  on 
for  the  line  he  had  taken  in  his  Nineteenth  Century  article,  or,  for 
the  matter  of  that,  in  that  preliminary  report  which  Sir  J.  Adye 
"supposed,"  would  be  telegraphed.  Therefore  he  had  written 
to  Sir  A.  Alison  when  he  first  received  the  Official  History 
proposing  that  they  should  join  in  a  protest  against  the  in- 
justice done  in  this  history  so  much  dictated  by  him.  When 
he  had  received  scant  encouragement  from  Sir  Archibald,  he  had 
proposed  a  meeting  with  him  to  talk  over  the  question.  As  soon, 
however,  as  he  received  my  letter  referring  to  Sir  A.  Alison's 
original  report,  he  dropped  all  his  scheme  and  wrote  that  he  no 
longer  wished  for  the  meeting  with  Sir  Archibald.  Me  he  never 
forgave. 

Perhaps  this  story  will  serve  many  purposes.  In  the  first  place 
there  is  an  extraordinary  assumption  current  among  even  very 
honourable  men,  that  the  compiler  of  an  official  history  must  needs 
be  a  person  who  sacrifices  his  private  honour  and  writes  for  the 
purpose,  not  of  truth,  but  of  travestying  it  in  order  to  make  out 
the  best  case  for  authority,  and  especially  for  the  general  of  the 
campaign.  One  at  least  of  my  friends,  a  civilian,  has  spoken  with 
tolerant  sympathy  of  the  difficulties  of  composing  an  official  history. 
The  only  difficulty  I  had  was  the  fact  that  I  had  to  deal  with 
Sir  Edward  Hamley,  and  that  no  efforts  to  do  him  justice  would 
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satisfy  him  unless  I  did  injustice  to  others.  Absolutely  throughout 
all  my  relations  with  all  officers  concerned,  he  was  the  only  man 
whose  efforts  were  directed  to  get  his  own  claims  recognised. 
That  I  consulted  him,  at  all  events  freely  in  regard  to  every  point 
on  which  he  could  speak  with  authority,  and  accepted  his  state- 
ments with  perhaps  even  too  great  freedom,  is  now  sufficiently 
clear.  I  only  asked  Lord  Wolseley  one  question  about  any  point 
connected  with  the  campaign,  and  as  I  obtained  in  regard  to  that 
point  decisive  evidence  which  showed  that  he  was  mistaken,  I  wrote 
the  story  as  to  that  matter  in  direct  contradiction  of  what  Lord 
Wolseley  had  told  me.  Everything  that  I  wrote  concerning  Lord 
Wolseley's  action  was  either  based  on  documentary  evidence  such ' 
as  in  any  court  of  justice  would  have  been  decisive,  or  on  the  un- 
answerable evidence  of  others.  Not  by  one  jot  or  tittle  was  the 
evidence  coloured  in  his  favour. 

\  now  turn  to  Mr.  Shand's  Biography  and  shall  deal  with  his 
story.  First  of  all  as  to  Sir  Edward  Hamley's  article  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century. 

We  are  all  aware  that  on  a  certain  notable  occasion  Mr.  Samuel 
Weller  said  of  himself,  "  If  my  eyes  wos  a  pair  o*  patent  double- 
million  magnifyin'  gas  microscopes  of  hextra  power,  p'raps  I  might 
be  able  to  see  through  a  flight  o'  stairs  and  a  deal  door,  but  bein' 
only  eyes,  you  see,  my  wision*s  limited."  At  the  battle  of  Tel-el- 
Kebir  Sir  Edward  Hamley*s  eyes  suffered  from  no  such  limitations 
as  Sam  Weller*s.  During  an  attack  which  began  in  absolute 
darkness  and  was  long  continued  in  slowly  increasing  light,  the 
smoke  clouds  over  which  gathered  as  the  sun  rose,  whilst  directing 
troops  engaged  in  fierce  combat  and  gallantly  exposing  himself,  he 
contrived  to  see  an  area  of  ground  which,  at  a  moderate  computa- 
tion, extended  over  eight  square  miles ;  much  of  which,  from  the 
fall  of  ground,  could  not  have  been  seen  from  the  position  in  which 
he  was  unless,  instead  of  seeing  through  a  deal  door,  he  had  been 
able  to  see  through  a  mile  or  more  of  solid  earth.  Under  these 
circumstances  he  gathered  the  materials  for  the  account  of  the 
battle  of  Tel-el-Kebir,  which,  he  tells  us,  is  complete  and  sufficient 
in  itself  This  is  the  graphic  narrative  which  we  are  now  told  has 
passed  into  history.  Verily,  as  the  Prince  Consort  once  happily 
put  it,  the  credulity  of  the  British  public  has  no  bounds.*'  But, 
we  are  told,  vol.  2,  p.  214,  that  this  wonderful  article  has  never 
been  challenged.  The  statement  only  shows  the  carelessness  of 
the  compilation  of  the  whole  book.  It  was  challenged  immediately 
and  most  effectively  in  a  signed  article  by  Sir  William  Butler,  in 
which  he  most  wittily  exposed  its  absurdities.  Naturally  that 
reply  satisfied  most  of  those  who  were  present  at  the  action  and 
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they  were  well  content  to  wait  till  the  actual  history  could  be  justly 
compiled  by  careful  comparison  of  evidence,  and  an  accurate 
assessment  of  the  shares  of  different  combatants. 

In  chapter  xxv.  (p.  209.  vol.  ii.)  of  the  Biography  we  are 
told  that  "  the  official  record  of  the  war.  published  by  authority,  in 
dealing  with  the  engagement  [of  Tel-el-Kebir]  while  narrating  the 
doings  of  the  whole  army,  and  not  of  one  part  only,  confirms  in  all 
respects  Hamley's  relation."  As  the  writer  of  that  official  record,  I 
propose  to  show  that  it  does  not  confirm  "  Hamley's  relation,"  the 
whole  importance  of  which  is  summed  up  in  the  words  quoted  from 
the  Diary,  p.  123  :  "  The  paper  for  the  Nineteenth  Century  contains 
a  full  account  of  the  march  and  battle,  and,  with  my  despatches, 
forms  a  sufficient  record  ; "  but  that  on  the  contrary  it  reduces  the 
part  which  Hamley  in  fact  played  in  the  campaign  to  a  very 
insignificant  quantity. 

As  I  have  been  in  communication  with  all  who  were  able 
to  give  valuable  evidence,  and  who  fought  at  Tel-el-Kebir,  I  may 
say  at  once  that  I  believe  that  the  whole  of  the  Highland  Brigade 
would  repudiate  the  claim  put  forward  by  Sir  E.  Hamley  to  have 
commanded  that  Brigade  to  the  exclusion  of  Sir  A.  Alison,  in  the 
manner  described  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  article,  and  that  the 
whole  evidence  from  all  sources  disproves  absolutely  the  accuracy 
of  the  statement  which  virtually  makes  the  part  which  Sir  E. 
Hamley  played,  the  one  which  decided  the  fate  of  the  battle.  I 
believe  that  I  can  show  conclusively  that  throughout  the  campaign 
Sir  E.  Hamley  was  simply  the  fifth  wheel  in  the  coach,  the  one 
man  whose  death  at  any  moment  would  have  made  no  difference 
whatever  to  the  success  of  the  expedition,  and  that  nothing  but 
inordinate  vanity  could  have  concealed  this  fact  even  from  himself. 

How  gladly  should  we  all,  and  I  in  particular,  have  left  these 
things  to  be  buried  with  him.  The  fallacious  appeal  to  the  Official 
History  leaves  me  no  choice  but  to  deal  with  them.  The  reckless 
misrepresentations  in  almost  every  page  of  this  part  of  the  book, 
make  it  unfortunately  a  duty  to  say  what  can  only  be  most 
damaging  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Edward  Hamley. 

First,  as  to  the  night  march,  in  which  anybody  reading  the 
Nineteenth  Century  article  would  suppose  that  Mr.  Shand's  de- 
claration (p.  172,  vol.  2)  was  correct;  that  to  Hamley  "fell  the 
chief  share  in  directing  the  extremely  difficult  operation  of  the 
night-march."  16,000  men  and  61  guns  were  marching  on 
Tel-el-Kebir.  Of  those,  Hamley  was  in  command  of  about 
4500  men.  What  share  even  Mr.  Shand  can  suppose  that  he 
had,  in  directing  the  march  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  force, 
and  of  that  which,  as  I  shall  show,  in  fact  determined  the  victory, 
it  is  difficult  to  guess.  He  had  no  influence  whatever,  on  the 
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correctness  of  the  march,  of  even  that  part  which  he  commanded. 
Before  the  battle,  Lord  Wolseley  had  already  discovered,  as  I 
shall  hereafter  explain,  that  Sir  Edward  Hamley  with  all  his 
theoretical  knowledge  of  war,  had  completely  lost  touch  of  the 
practical  working  of  large  bodies  of  men,  and  that  he  was  always 
so  full  of  his  own  importance,  that  he  could  not  be  trusted  to 
carry  out  orders  that  he  received  without  the  sort  of  cavilling 
which  shakes  confidence  in  the  precision  with  which  they  will 
be  executed.     He  could  not  have  given  or  understood  the 
mechanical  orders  necessary  for  the  arrangement  of  men.  On 
the  subject  of  night  marches  he  was  not  even  on  paper  an  expert. 
Not  a  trace  is  to  be  found  in  the  "  Operations  of  War "  in  the 
edition  of  1878,  of  any  discussion  of  the  subject.    Yet  among  the 
able  men  who  were  under  him  at  the  Staff  College,  one  at  least. 
Major  Adams,  who  was  holding  Hamley 's  old  post,  had  seen 
during  the  war  of  1870,  that  this  must  become  one  of  the  chief 
elements  of  future  warfare,  and  had  formulated  a  phrase  which 
I  venture  to  think  will  be  verified  by  the  future.    "The  nation 
that  first  so  trains  its  army  during  peace,  as  to  move  and  attack 
with  relative  facility  by  night  will  gain  an  advantage,  which  in 
future  warfare  will  be  decisive."    That  view  Lord  Wolseley  had 
long  held,  and  as  his  manner  is,  had  exhaustively  studied  all  that 
was  to  be  learnt  on  the  subject    Practically  in  India  he  had  had 
ample  experiences  as  a  young  man  of  night  marches,  and  in  the 
attack  on  Sikukuni's  stronghold  he  had  successfully  rehearsed, 
on  a  small  scale  and  over  a  shorter  distance,  but  over  incom- 
parably more  difficult  ground,  the  operation  of  Tel-el-Kebir. 
He  had  formed  very  definite  conclusions  on  the  subject,  most  of 
which,  from  the  papers  I  had  in  my  possession,  are  set  forth  in  the 
Official  History.    The  reasons  which  are  there  assigned  for  the 
separation  of  the  divisions  and  for  the  separation  within  brigades  of 
battalions  by  a  broad  interval,  apply  also  for  this  peculiar  operation 
to  the  separation  and  the  separate  action  of  brigades.  The  possible 
action  of  a  general  of  division  in  his  proper  work  scarcely  obtains  in 
a  night  attack.    The  nature  of  the  operation  does  not  admit  of  it. 
Sir  Edward  Hamley  had  already  sufficiently  indicated,  as  his 
manner  was,  that  contempt  for  Lord  Wolseley's  plans  which  crops 
out  in  every  page  of  this  volume.    It  was  a  subject  on  which  he 
was,  I  venture  to  say,  less  of  an  authority  than  any  intelligent 
officer  who  had  served  under  Lord  Wolseley  against  Sikukuni.  He 
had  had  no  practical  experience  whatever,  and  he  had  not  even 
studied  the  subject.     So  little  did  Lord  Wolseley  trust  to  his 
capacity  for  such  an  operation  that  his  original  intention  had  been 
to  leave  him  behind  in  command  of  the  camp  at  Kassassin.  Only 
a  kindly  wish  not  to  injure  Sir  Edward's  amour  propre  induced  him 
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to  retain  him  nominally  in  command  of  a  division  whilst  practically 
reserving  to  himself,  as  Sir  Edward  himself  shows,  the  direction  of 
Colonel  Ashbumham*s  brigade.  When  he  met  the  generals  at  Ninth 
Hill  in  order  to  give  them  their  orders,  Lord  Wolseley  went  there 
fiilly  expecting  that  Sir  Edward  would  raise  some  objection,  to  his 
plans.  He  had  fully  intended  in  that  case  to  tell  him  that  as  he  had 
Tiot  confidence  in  the  operation  he  had  better  remain  behind  in 
command  of  the  camp  at  Kassassin.  Sir  Edward  did  show  every 
inclination  to  demur,  but  apparently  something  in  Lord  Wolseley's 
manner  stopped  him  and  saved  him.  It  was,  however,  necessary  to 
insure  the  carrying  out  of  the  operation.  Therefore,  that  evening 
Lord  Wolseley  had  a  long  talk  with  Sir  Archibald  Alison  in  his 
tent  Sir  Archibald  fully  appreciated  what  was  wanted,  and 
arranged  for  a  formation  of  his  brigade  in  exact  accordance  with 
the  main  idea  of  Lord  Wolseley's  conception.  He  formed  the 
battalions  so  as  to  have  clear  intervals  between  them  connected 
only  by  links. 

The  exact  point  where  the  Highland  Brigade  was  to  attack 
-was  determined  by  Lord  Wolseley,  with  the  full  knowledge,  as  is 
recorded  in  the  Official  History,  of  the  fact  that  it  was  the  most 
difficult  part  of  the  work.  The  exact  point  where  the  Highland 
Brigade  was  to  rendezvous  was  fixed  by  Lord  Wolseley.  The 
•direction  from  one  point  to  the  other  was  accurately  determined 
under  Lord  Wolseley  s  direction  during  the  daytime  by  poles  set 
up  by  the  Engineers.  The  exact  distance  from  one  point  to  the 
other  had  been  fixed.  The  ground  over  which  the  movement  had 
been  made  had  been  reconnoitred  up  to  the  guns  of  Tel-el-Kebir. 
Lord  Wolseley,  from  repeated  personal  reconnaissances,  had 
ascertained  that  the  enemy's  outposts  and  piquets  were  only  sent 
out  from  the  works  at  5.45  A.M.  Sir  Edward's  often  repeated  fears 
of  stumbling  on  them  were,  therefore,  hypochondriacal.  In  order 
that  nothing  might  be  left  to  chance,  Lord  Wolseley's  Naval 
Aide-de-camp  conducted  the  leading  brigade  of  Sir  Edward 
Hamley's  division  from  the  point  fixed  by  Lord  Wolseley  to  the 
point  fixed  by  Lord  Wolseley.  Sir  Edward  had  nothing  during  all 
that  night  to  do  but  to  ride  by  his  side.  Apparently  Mr.  Shand 
imagines  because  Lord  Wolseley,  as  a  matter  of  kindly  courtesy, 
asked  Sir  Edward  at  what  hour  he  thought  the  march  ought  to 
begin,  that,  therefore,  Sir  Edward  was  allowed  to  fix  the  hour  of 
the  march.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  after  taking  various  opinions.  Lord 
Wolseley  had  decided  to  begin  the  march  of  3  miles  1380  yards  at 
half-past  one.  In  putting  the  question  to  Sir  Edward,  he  asked 
what  hour  he  would  propose  for  a  march  of  5  J  miles.  Sir  Edward's 
answer,  half-past  one,  would  have  fixed  the  true  hour  for  a  march 
of  less  than  4  miles,  the  known  and  correct  distance,  at  half-past 
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two.  If,  therefore,  in  his  question  Lord  Wolseley  had  not  allowed 
for  Sir  Edward's  inexperience  in  such  matters,  we  should  have 
been  an  hour  late  and  the  whole  attack  must  have  failed.  We 
should  have  arrived  at  six  o'clock  in  broad  daylight  Naturally 
Lord  Wolseley  made  no  other  remark  than  to  agree  in  the  hour 
proposed  by  Sir  Edward  for  the  imaginary  distance.  It  is  possible, 
however,  that  different  reflections  passed  through  the  minds  of  the 
two  men  as  to  the  extent  to  which  Sir  Edward's  judgment  could  be 
relied  on  in  working  out  the  details  of  a  night's  niarch. 

The  Official  History  records  the  distance  as  6660  yards.  Sir 
Edward,  to  whom  it  never  evidently  occurred  to  verify  it  on  the 
triangulated  survey,  states  it  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  article  at 
5  J  miles.  So  closely  do  these  accounts  agree  on  this  all-important 
matter. 

Certainly,  if  ever  divisional  General  was  tied  up  in  swaddling 
clothes  and  nursed  across  a  march,  that  General  was  Sir  Edward 
during  the  night  march.  Lord  Wolseley 's  remarks  to  Sir  Edward* 
as  quoted  by  himself :  "Alison  will  be  with  his  brigade.  You  go 
where  you  please,"  practically  hinted  to  Sir  Edward  that  Lord 
^  Wolseley's  orders  would  go  direct  to  the  brigades,  and  they  did. 
Sir  Edward,  who  even  in  his  own  account  does  not  record  that  he 
gave  the  order  for  the  attack,  was  perhaps  not  aware  that  it  had 
been  sent  by  Lord  Wolseley.  I  carried  it  myself,  so  that  I  can 
give  here  direct  evidence.  It  was  given  me  thus :  "  I  don't  know 
where  Hamley  is.  Go  to  Sir  Archibald  Alison  and  tell  him  that 
his  brigade  is  following  him  like  a  flock  of  sheep.  Tell  him  to  get 
them  in  hand  and  attack  at  once."  I  found  Sir  Archibald  and 
delivered  my  message.  The  whole  front  of  the  Highland  Brigade 
was  in  admirable  order,  but  in  rear,  both  in  going  and  returning,  I 
passed  through  crowds  of  men  absolutely  en  dibandade,  and 
amounting  in  number,  so  far  as  I  could  judge  in  the  darkness,  to 
very  nearly  a  whole  battalion. 

So  constant  and  close  had  been  Lord  Wolseley's  watching  over 
the  division,  that  on  my  way  back  I  fell  in  with  Sir  William  Butlen 
who  was  returning  from  carrying  a  message  which  preceded  mine, 
also  given  to  Sir  A.  Alison,  warning  him  to  press  on  as  the  dawn 
seemed  to  be  approaching.  It  was,  in  fact,  not  so.  The  light  of 
the  comet  had  deceived  us.  It  was  pitch-dark  long  afterwards. 
Similarly,  Sir  Edw^ard  records  his  having  sent  orders  to  his  second 
Brigade-Colonel  Ashbumham,  to  join  him,  but  he  omits  to  record 
that  those  orders  arrived  too  late.  His  messenger  only  met  the 
brigade  moving  up  under  orders  long  previously  sent  by  Lord 
Wolseley  himself.  Both  these  orders  are  duly  recorded  in  the 
Official  History,  viz ,  that  for  the  attack  and  that  for  the  closing  up  of 
Colonel  Ashburnham. 
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During  the  march,  Sir  Edward,  thus  guided  and  fixed  so  that  he 
could  not  go  astray,  did  give  two  orders.  One  was  for  the  men 
Jiot  to  load.  The  other  was  one  which  practically  obliterated  the 
sharp  separation  between  battalions  which  it  had  been  Lord 
Wolseley's  object  to  preserve.  The  first  order  given  for  the 
b^inning  of  the  march  for  the  men  not  to  load  was  a  reminiscence 
of  old  days  when  men  armed  with  muzzle-loaders  had  to  go 
through  a  regular  operation  to  load.  It  was  wholly  unnecessary 
and  superfluous  in  the  days  of  breech-loaders.  No  one  would  have 
thought  of  loading,  and  I  have  grave  doubts  whether  it  was  ever 
even  passed  on.  Sir  Archibald  smiles  when  I  ask  him.  The  other 
order  which  practically  brought  the  brigade  into  two  continuous  lines 
utterly  defeated  Lord  Wolseley's  purpose  of  keeping  the  attacks 
by  battalions  distinct,  and  was  probably  largely  responsible  for  the 
confusion  of  battalions  which  followed  the  entrance  into  the  works. 
Other  orders  for  the  march  Sir  Edward  gave  none  and  could  have 
given  none. 

But  in  his  profound  distrust  of  the  unaccustomed  operation  he 
sneers  that  it  was  an  operation  that  must  have  miscarried  had  the 
stars  been  overcast  In  Egypt  overcast  stars  giving  no  guidance 
are  a  very  rare  occurrence.  Even  for  that  contingency  Lord 
Wolseley  had  provided.  He  had  for  that  very  eventuality 
arranged  that  the  great  mass  of  the  forty-two  g^ns  with  their 
horses  and  carriages  should  move  between  the  two  divisions  and 
that  each  division  should  keep  touch  with  them.  His  conviction 
was  that  the  guns  could  not  under  any  circumstances  on  an  open 
desert  go  very  widely  astray,  and  his  confidence  was  justified,  The 
tracks  across  the  desert  of  that  great  line  left  their  record  behind 
them.  They  are  plotted  on  the  triangulated  survey.  They  are 
straight  as  a  die,  though  slightly,  in  no  sense  that  would  affect  the 
question,  having  a  too  northerly  bearing.  It  will  be  interesting  to 
know  where,  in  this  record,  Mr.  Shand  will  find  that  "chief  share 
in  directing  the  extremely  difficult  operations  of  the  night  march," 
which  he  attributes  to  Sir  Edward.  Yet  there  is  not  one  syllable 
in  it  that  I  could  not  establish  in  any  court  of  justice  by  sworn  and 
(unanswerable  evidence.  "  Oh,  but  it  is  not  recorded  in  the  Nine- 
Jeenth  Century  article  "  and  that  article  has  "passed  into  history." 
Truly,  not  for  the  first  time  is  it  demonstrated  that  "  the  credulity 
of  the  British  public  has  no  bounds." 

And  now  for  the  battle.  I  have  seen  it  said  that  the  Official 
History  demonstrates  Sir  Edward  Hamleyscase  because  it  contains 
the  sentence,  "  The  history  of  the  seizure  of  the  works  for  the  first 
ten  minutes  to  a  quarter  of  an  hour  of  the  fight  is  the  history  of  the 
advance  of  the  Highland  Brigade."  But  at  Magenta  the  force  under 
the  immediate  command  of  Louis  Napoleon  was  for  hours  fighting 
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and  suffering  frightful  loss,  and  would  have  been  defeated  but  for 
the  movement  late  in  the  day  which  decided  the  victory  and  gave 
to  Macmahon  the  title  of  Due  de  Magenta  ;  though  certainly  his 
corps  had  not  suffered  as  had  Napoleon's.  At  Koniggratz  the 
army  of  Prince  Frederick  Charles  was  in  the  same  plight  till  the 
arrival  of  the  Crown  Prince  s  army  won  the  victory,  though  with  far 
less  loss  than  the  army  that  had  at  first  fastened  on  to  the  enemy. 
These  are  the  common  incidents  of  war.  In  accordance  with  them, 
as  all  his  words,  his  precautions,  and  his  personal  presence  and  direc- 
tions to  the  2nd  Division  indicate  and  as  is  independently  certain, 
it  was  the  scheme  of  Lord  Wolseley  that  the  2nd  Division  should 
fasten  on  to  the  most  formidable  portion  of  the  works  at  Tel-el- 
Kebir,  while  the  decisive  blow  was  struck  by  overwhelming  force  on 
the  enemy's  left  There  that  blow  was  struck,  and  from  that  point 
the  enemy  were  rolled  up.  The  evidence  from  all  sides  is  clear  that 
against  the  gallant  attack  of  the  Highland  Brigade  the  enemy  in  the 
interior  retrenchments  were  holding  out  splendidly  till  fugitives  from 
the  left  began  to  overwhelm  them.  Sir  Edward  Hamley  himself 
records  how  these  fugitives  began  to  pour  across  his  front  from  the 
left  But  in  his  calm  assumption  that  nothing  took  place  which  he 
did  not  see,  he  attributes  this  to  the  fact  that  the  attack  of  the 
Highlanders  had  so  broken  the  Egyptians  that  their  resistance 
began  to  crumble  on  both  sides.  The  evidence  is  irresistible  that 
that  was  not  true.  The  first  Division  arrived  much  later  than  the 
second,  but  having  slighter  works  in  front  of  it,  it  did  its  work  much 
more  quickly.  The  four  battalions  with  which  it  had  to  contend 
were,  by  the  combined  action  of  its  frontal  attack,  of  the  over- 
whelming fire  of  the  guns,  and  of  the  Cavalry  sweeping  round  the 
left,  pulverised  and  driven  helter-skelter  partly  among  the  de- 
fendants still  gallantly  holding  out  against  the  Highlanders,  partly 
down  upon  the  camp  where  Arabi  had  formed  his  intact  reserve. 
That  reserve  was  equal  in  mere  infantry  to  all  the  men  with  whom 
in  the  rush  upon  the  works  and  in  the  interior  entrenchments  the 
Highlanders  had  had  to  contend.  For  the  Highlanders  had  been 
fighting  against  three  battalions  ensconced  in  serious  entrenchments 
and  their  cohesive  power  in  driving  them  out  had  as  a  fighting 
force  been  expended.  They  were  reduced  to  a  mere  mob.  They 
could  not  with  all  their  gallantry  in  their  dispersed  condition  have 
dealt  with  three  fresh  battalions,  1700  cavalry,  and  five  guns. 
Arabics  own  evidence,  which  is  given  in  the  Official  History,  is 
certainly  correct ;  for  the  ground  establishes  the  truth  of  what  he 
says.  He  had  not  seen  a  single  Highlander  or  known  of  any  flight 
from  before  them,  when  the  streams  of  fugitives  from  the  left 
began  to  shake  the  courage  of  his  men  in  camp,  and  when  seeing 
the  advance  of  the  solidly  formed  masses  of  the  first  Division  and 
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the  close  approach  of  the  Cavalry,  he  gave  up  the  game  and  began 
to  endeavour  to  withdraw  his  reserves,  who  soon  broke  and  fled, 
leaving  to  the  advance  of  the  200  Highlanders  the  honour  of 
capturing  an  empty  camp ,  from  which  the  defenders  had  been 
expelled  by  the  action  of  other  forces. 

As  usual,  the  difficulty  in  arriving  at  truth,  consists  in  the 
distinguishing  between  fact  and  inference.  The  fact  is  asserted  by 
Sir  Edward  himself,  that  when  he  arrived  in  the  camp  there  were 
only  fugitives.  He  infers  that  his  own  skilful  action  and  un- 
supported endeavour  had  driven  them  out  That  is  only  due  to 
the  habit  of  men  in  action  not  to  realise  at  the  time  and  not 
afterwards  to  do  justice  to  the  work  of  others.  Precisely  the  same 
impression  prevailed  in  other  parts  of  the  field,  though  the  fighters 
there  lacked  so  brilliant  a  pen  to  convey  their  not  more  false  im- 
pressions to  the  public.  An  Irish  doctor  among  the  Cavalry  is 
reported  to  have  met  a  Highlander  at  the  bridge  with  the  inquiry, 
**  Och !  were  the  Infantry  in  it  at  all  to-day  ? " 

It  scarcely  lies  in  the  mouth  of  the  friends  of  the  man  who 
wrote  the  letter  which  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Times  of  May  6th,  1872, 
to  deny  to  me  some  slight  knowledge  of  past  warfare.  I  shall, 
therefore,  venture  to  say,  that  knowing  pretty  well  the  story  of 
most  of  the  great  battles  of  the  past,  I  know  of  only  one  of  which  it 
can  be  said  that  the  entire  course  of  the  battle  was  so  completely 
worked  out  and  foreseen  by  the  general  in  command,  as  was  the 
case  at  Tel-el-Kebir.  Austerlitz  is  for  many  reasons  absolutely 
unique.  But,  considering  all  the  precautions  that  were  taken  to 
insure  the  safety  of  the  night  march,  considering  the  care  taken  to 
accumulate  on  the  weak  point — the  left — the  overwhelming  force  of 
Infantry,  Cavalry,  and  Artillery,  which  could  not  fail  to  do  what  it 
did — roll  up  the  Egyptian  Army  from  that  point,  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  presence  within  the  lines  of  the  best  troops  in  Europe 
would  have  had  any  other  effect  than  somewhat  to  increase  our 
losses.  I  say  "within  the  lines,"  because  the  one  weak  point  which 
Lord  Wolseley  had  detected,  and  on  which  he  based  his  plans,  was 
the  failure  of  the  Egyptians  to  keep  an  adequate  outlook  at  night 
It  is  possible  that  with  better  troops  the  Highlanders  might  have 
been  driven  out,  but  I  much  doubt  even  that  For  any  general  in 
the  position  of  Arabi  must  have  had  his  attention  directed,  as 
Arabi's  was,  to  the  solid  formation  of  the  ist  Division  advancing 
over  the  plane,  to  the  overwhelming  mass  of  Artillery-fire  ready  to 
be  directed  on  him,  and  to  the  Cavalry  sweeping  before  them  the 
helpless  mass  of  fugitives  whom  the  ist  Division,  itself  uninjured  as 
a  military  force,  had  broken  up  and  dispersed. 

I  suppose  that  from  the  expressions  used  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century  article,  in  which  the  existence  of  the  Commander-in-Chief 
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is  completely  ignored,  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  precautions  for 
the  night  march  to  prevent  a  light  from  being  seen,  such  as  the 
prohibition  to  smoke  or  strike  a  match,  were  Sir  Edward  Hamley's 
own.  Every  one  of  them  was  dictated  by  the  Commander-in-Chief 
and  were  common  to  the  whole  Army.  Probably  Sir  Edward  did 
not  realise  the  importance  of  the  innumerable  other  precautions 
which  were  indispensable  for  such  a  march.  These  are  detailed  in 
the  orders  given  on  pp.  78,  79  of  the  Official  History.  Sir  Edward 
says  not  one  word  about  them.  His  statement  that  we  knew 
nothing  of  the  nature  of  the  works  is  completely  erroneous.  Two 
deserters  had  been  cross-examined  by  (the  then)  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Tulloch,  their  evidence  having  been  translated  by  (the 
then)  Major  Watson.  They  had  both  been  employed  on  the 
works.  One  was  an  extremely  intelligent  man  and  he  made  out 
both  a  trace  of  the  work  including  the  interior  retrenchment  and 
an  exact  profile  of  the  ditched  parapet  We  knew  that  there  were 
no  obstacles  in  the  ditch  that  could  interfere  with  the  troops. 
Everything  had  thus  been  considered  and  foreseen,  and  it  is  only 
the  wish,  father  to  the  thought,  to  make  it  appear  that  Lord 
Wolseley  was  running  reckless  risk  that  leads  to  these  mistaken 
statements.  The  information  of  the  deserters  thoroughly  cor- 
roborated what  had  already  been  discovered  in  relation  to  the 
works.  Sir  Edward's  vague  report  (p.  131)  about  the  enemy's 
horsemen  retiring  before  us  all  night  is  wild  gossip  which  we 
now  positively  know  not  to  be  true. 

I  should  like  to  possess  a  capacity  for  conveying  that  masteriy 
scorn  with  which  Sir  Edward,  had  he  been  himself  in  command, 
would  have  dealt  with  anyone  who  said  that  the  attack  was  not  a 
surprise.  "  Did  you  then  expect  to  cut  the  throats,  whilst  they  were 
asleep,  of  Egyptian  soldiers,  whom  we  all  know  lie  all  night  in  the 
trenches  with  arms  in  their  hands }  The  whole  success  of  Tel-el- 
Kebir  depended  on  our  arriving,  without  loss,  close  upon  the 
trenches,  and  upon  the  wild  fire  of  the  Egyptians  over  our  heads, 
due  to  the  darkness,  till  we  were  on  level  terms  with  them." 

I  had  better,  however,  on  this  point,  quote  the  **  corroboration  " 
of  Sir  Edward's  statement  from  the  Official  History.  "  It  is  not 
merely  a  question  of  actually  catching  asleep  the  troops  who  are 
immediately  assailed,  but  an  army  suddenly  attacked  within  the 
lines  which  it  had  reckoned  upon  to  ward  off  its  enemy  is  in  a 
military  sense  surprised,  even  if  a  large  body  of  the  defenders  are 
roused  from  sleep  before  actual  contact  takes  place  .  .  .  The  senior 
officers  are  not  with  their  troops ;  no  one  is  at  hand  to  give  the 
necessary  orders.  The  first  success  of  the  assailants  instead  of 
leading  to  their  dispersion  and  exposing  them  to  the  attack  of  fresh 
troops,  leads  tliem  instead  to  a  complete  victory."    And  again^ 
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Arabi's  evidence,  p.  93,  Official  History:  "The  troops  fn  the 
trenches  were  absolutely  surprised,  and  he  knew  nothing -of  the 
attack,  till  he  heard  the  firing.  Arabi  was  himself  then  in  bed. 
By  the  time  he  was  dressed  the  soldiers  (from  his  left)  were  in  full 
retreat" 

No  one  would  wish  to  deny,  or  can  deny,  to  Sir  Edward  the 
•credit,  not  merely  for  the  greatest  gallantry,  but  for  the  greatest 
-coolness  and  soundness  of  judgment  in  the  part  that  he  actually 
played ;  not  that  of  a  divisional  general,  but  as  a  sub-commander 
to  Sir  Archibald  Alison.  Unfortunately  for  this  position  two  things 
are  essential,  a  knowledge  of  the  way  in  which  men  will  understand 
specific  words  of  command,  and  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  men. 
Sir  Edward  possessed  neither.  The  Highlanders  knew  him  so 
little  that  from  him  personally  they  would  take  no  words  of  com- 
mand. The  word  which  he  claims  to  have  given,  to  "  right-about 
turn,"  had  it  been  heard,  would  have  done  untold  mischief.  The 
right  word  was  "  forward."  The  other,  had  it  been  heard  by  the 
officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  in  the  vicinity,  would  have 
been  taken  as  an  order  to  retreat,  and  would  unquestionably  have 
led  to  most  disastrous  consequences. 

As  Lord  Wolseley  himself  would  not  have  cared,  in  an  official 
narrative  looked  over  by  himself,  to  have  his  own  personal  exposure 
recorded,  I  did  not  condescend  to  point  out  that  no  army  ever  ran 
a  nearer  chance  of  losing  its  Commander-in-Chief  at  the  very 
beginning  of  the  action.  Lord  Wolseley  and  his  brother,  now 
Sir  George  Wolseley,  had^  ridden  far  ahead  of  the  staff,  after 
he  had  given  the  order  for  our  halting.  He  had  given  his  horse  to 
his  brother  to  hold  ;  wishing  to  try  with  his  glass  to  peer  into  the 
darkness  to  see  whether  the  flashes  of  the  firing  in  front  would 
guide  him  as  to  the  course  of  the  action,  for  all  the  emergencies  of 
which  it  was  so  necessary  for  him  to  make  provision,  yet  which  it 
was  so  difficult  to  guide  or  aid  in  any  way  after  it  had  once  begun. 
The  first  shell  which  was  thrown  from  the  advanced  work,  fired  no 
doubt  pretty  much  at  a  venture,  fell  between  Lord  Wolseley  and 
his  horse.  Fortunately  the  shell  buried  itself  in  the  sand  and  did 
not  explode.  Otherwise  one  of  the  earliest  incidents  of  Tel-el- 
Kebir  would  have  been  the  blowing  to  pieces  of  the  Commander- 
in-Chief,  his  horse,  and  his  brother.  As  it  was,  the  horse  was  so 
frightened  that  it  broke  away  from  Sir  George  and  was  with  some 
difficulty  caught  A  short  time  afterwards,  as  soon  as  the  slowly 
improving  light  made  our  little  group  visible  to  the  Cavalry  behind 
the  advanced  work,  which  had  continued  to  shell  us  with  improving 
accuracy  as  the  light  increased,  the  Cavalry  began  to  move  out 
towards  us.  Lord  Wolseley  was  still  so  far  in  front  that  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Tulloch  (now  General  Tulloch),  who  first  observed  the 
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movement,  drew  Sir  William  Butler  s  attention  to  it  with  the 
words :  "  Good  God  !  Wolseley  will  be  cut  off ! "  The  Cavalry- 
were  quite  near  enough  to  do  it.  Butler  instantly  galloped  furiously 
out  to  warn  the  general.  Tulloch  rode  up  towards  the  small  In- 
fantry escort  of  Marines  under  (the  then)  Lieutenant-Colonel  Tuson 
and  the  danger  was  over.  Lord  Wolseley,  however,  fearing  lest 
the  Egyptian  Cavalry,  who  seemed  to  have  changed  their  direc- 
tion, might  be  threatening  the  guns,  most  of  which  had  not  got 
over  the  ditch,  ordered  up  his  Cavalry  escort  to  charge  the 
Egyptians.  Apparently,  from  Colonel  Maitland's  report,  about 
the  same  time  Sir  Redvers  Buller  observed  the  Egyptian  Cavalry^ 
and  some  shells  were  fired  at  them  from  Major  Brancker's  battery. 
Before  the  shells  and  the  advance  of  the  escort  they  disappeared. 

Obviously  during  the  pitchy  darkness  it  was  impossible  for  any 
commander-in-chief  to  give  directions  for  the  regulation  of  an 
action  which  he  had  felt  from  the  first  must  be  carried  on,  if  it  were 
delivered  as  a  night  attack,  chiefly  by  battalion  commanders,  and  of 
which  the  highest  command  could  be  that  of  a  brigadier.  For  the 
combined  effect  of  the  whole,  he  had  already  provided.  Over 
Sir  Edward  Hamley's  division  he  had  watched  with  exceptional 
care,  giving  to  it  the  only  divisional  orders  which  affected  it ;  that 
for  the  attack  of  the  leading  brigade,  and  for  the  support  of  the 
second  brigade.  As  soon  as  it  was  light  enough  for  him  to  be  able 
to  see  what  was  taking  place,  he  galloped  forward  with  the  staff.  So 
far  is  it  false  that  he  came  in,  as  Sir  Edward  Hamley  says,  "after 
the  fighting  was  over,"  that  he  was  exposed  during  his  whole  ride 
to  the  fire  from  the  outlying  work.  The  danger  from  the  gathering 
round  him  of  officers  of  the  staff,  making  an  effective  target  for  the 
guns,  was  so  considerable,  that  General  Dormer  directed  me  to 
ride  up  to  each  of  them  and  desire  them  to  move  away  from  him. 
I  doubt  if  in  any  action  a  commander-in-chief  who  has  escaped 
uninjured  has  in  fact  run  more  serious  risk  of  losing  his  life 
throughout  its  whole  course.  But  Sir  Edward  Hamley  was 
content  to  declare  that  what  he  had  not  seen  had  not  taken 
place,  and  the  "  credulity  of  the  British  public  has  no  bounds.'* 
Naturally,  as  Lord  Wolseley  was  responsible  for  it,  the  Official 
History  was  silent  on  these  points.  Lord  Wolseley  arrived 
within  the  lines  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  two  hundred 
Highlanders  began  their  descent  into  the  camp,  and  gave 
orders  for  the  necessary  steps  to  be  taken  to  silence  the  remain- 
ing Egyptian  work.  He  was  able  to  see  the  dispersed  con- 
dition of  the  Highlanders  slowly  being  reordered.  He  saw  the 
streams  of  fugitives  still  pouring  in  from  the  Egyptian  left.  He 
rode  down  to  the  bridge.  The  whole  story  told  on  p.  149  of  the 
Telegraph  troop  having  arrived  at  the  bridge  simultaneously  with 
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him,  and  the  telegraphic  despatch  having  been  then  sent  off,  is 
absolutely  imaginary,  and  an  admirable  illustration  of  the  trust- 
worthiness of  this  Biography.  It  happened  that  when  we  arrived 
at  the  bridge  I  was  next  to  him  on  his  right  hand.  He  bent  over 
to  give  me  an  order,  which,  amid  the  cheers  with  which  the  men 
greeted  him,  it  was  impossible  to  hear  for  some  time.  It  was 
Bring  up  the  Telegraph  troop." 
Of  course  I  rode  as  hard  as  I  could,  but  the  way  lay  through 
the  dispensed  masses  of  the  ist  Division,  and  I  was  continually 
checked  and  was  continually  being  warned,  I  believe  quite  un- 
necessarily as  I  got  among  the  stragglers  behind,  to  beware  of  stray 
Egyptians,  whom  they  said  would  shoot  me.  On  my  way  I  met 
Sir  Redvers  BuUer,  who  had  crossed  the  parapet  with  the  first  guns, 
and  done  many  services  known  to  me,  but  unrecorded  in  the  Official 
History  for  much  the  same  reason  that  I  omitted  personal  details 
about  Lord  Wolseley,  that  I  should  have  recorded  of  any  private 
had  they  been  known  to  me.  I  directed  Sir  Redvers  to  the  bridge. 
I  had  to  ride  more  than  four  miles  over  parapets  and  ditches  with  a 
not  very  fresh  horse,  and  to  bring  back  the  Telegraph  troop  which, 
naturally,  could  not  travel  as  quickly  as  I  had  done.  I  doubt, 
therefore,  if  it  was  not  past  seven  o'clock — probably  it  was 
much  later — before  I  was  able  to  report  to  Lord  Wolseley  that  the 
Telegraph  troop  had  arrived.  He  was  then  not  of  course  at  the 
bridge,  but  in  his  tent.  He  had  received  the  reports  from  all  parts 
of  the  field.  Numerous  officers  coming  from  the  right  of  our  line 
had  specially  spoken  of  the  dash  of  the  Royal  Irish.  He  was  under 
the  absolute  convictfon,  from  his  own  observation,  that  the  attack 
on  the  right  had  preceded  that  on  the  left.  Even  now  he  has  only 
yielded  to  the  investigation  of  facts,  and  has  rather  yielded  like  a 
man  convinced,  if  he  be  convinced,  against  his  own  impressions. 
The  statement  that  he  ascribed  the  victory  to  the  Royal  Irish  is  a 
malignant  invention.  His  despatch  truly  attributes  the  victory  to 
the  success  of  the  night  attack  and  the  co-operation  of  the  whole 
army.  At  the  time  when  he  met  Sir  Edward  on  the  bridge,  I 
doubt  very  much  if  he  was  dealing  with  the  despatch  at  all. 
His  first  object  was  to  issue  the  orders  for  pursuit.  At  any 
rate,  for  the  purposes  of  his  despatch,  he  knew  already  every- 
thing that  Sir  Edward  could  tell  him.  He  had  given  all  the 
divisional  orders  himself  to  Sir  Edward's  division.  Sir  Edward's 
personal  gallantry  and  personal  action  could  by  no  possibility  be 
known  to  him.  It  was  not  the  time  for  recording  such  matters. 
As  he  had  throughout  the  night  dealt  with  the  Brigadiers  it  was 
natural  that  he  should  be  satisfied  with  what  he  had  heard  from 
Sir  Archibald.  Sir  Edward,  having  missed  him,  arrived  at  least  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  after  Wolseley  had  heard  all  that  was  necessary 
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from  Sir  Archibald.  Obviously,  when  Sir  Edward  came  up,  Lord 
Wolseley  was  absorbed  in  what  he  was  doing,  and,  not  by  any 
means  regarding  Sir  Edward  as  the  important  person  he  considered 
himself,  was  too  full  of  the  all-important  matter  in  hand  to  do  more 
than  look  up  at  him.  Sir  Edward,  taking  for  granted  that  everyone 
knew  that  he  was  the  great  hero  of  the  day,  was  bitterly  annoyed 
that  he  was  not  at  once  addressed  as  such,  and  took  offence  where  ■ 
not  the  smallest  offence  was  intended  He  had,  however,  soon 
afterwards,  though  it  is  not  recorded  in  the  Biography,  a  bitter 
discovery  that  others  besides  Lord  Wolseley  did  not  recognise  in 
him  even  the  leader  of  the  two  battalions  of  which  he  had  taken 
command  during  the  action.  He  went  by  himself  through  the 
camp  of  the  Highland  Brigade  and  no  man  knew  him  or  noticed 
him.  He  went  again  with  Sir  Archibald  and  the  cheers  rent  the 
air.  Sir  Edward,  however,  that  day  fired  off  his  first  report  in  which 
he  claimed  that  his  brigade  pushed  back  the  enemy  single-handed  ; 
and  on  the  arrival  of  Colonel  Ashbumham's  troops,  who  entered 
the  entrenchments  most  gallantly,  the  battle  began  to  assume  the 
appearance  of  a  rout."  Unless  Lord  Wolseley  was  to  commit 
himself  to  an  absolute  falsehood  and  say  what  he  knew  not  to  be 
true,  it  is  inconceivable  that  even  if  there  were  any  precedent  in 
existence,  as  there  is  not,  for  sending  off  a  telegraphic  report  by  one 
general  of  a  division  before  any  other  report  had  been  received,  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for  him  to  telegraph  this  statement,  for 
it  assumed  what  was  wholly  untrue,  that  neither  the  ist  Division 
or  the  Indian  contingent,  or  the  Artillery  or  the  Cavalry,  had  had 
part  or  lot  in  the  battle. 

The  misstatements  in  this  book  are  so  numerous  that  I  must 
reserve  for  another  article  dealing  with  those  which  precede  and 
follow  the  battle  of  Tel-el-Kebir.  It  is  in  the  interest  of  the  honour 
of  the  English  arms  that  the  truth  in  this  matter  should  be  knowTi. 
No  wonder  that  the  French  talk  of  the  "  gilded  bayonets  of  Tel-el- 
Kebir,"  and  others  of  the  "promenade  of  Tel-el-Kebir,"  though  in 
fact  the  losses  on  our  side  were,  in  proportion  to  numbers  and  time, 
the  same  as  at  Inkerman.  If  two  battalions  defeated  20,000  men 
behind  entrenchments,  it  was  indeed  an  easy  victory.  Out  of 
the  20,000  men,  the  four  battalions  of  the  Highland  Brigade  under 
Sir  E.  Hamley,  in  so  far  as  he  gave  them  directions,  were  engaged 
with  three  battalions  of  the  Egyptian  Army,  and  all  the  rest  of 
that  army  were  dispersed  by  other  forces.  The  Highlanders  played 
a  distinguished  part  in  a  real  battle.  They  had  no  promenade 
through  paper  warriors.  In  my  next  article  I  shall  deal  among 
other  things  with  the  fiction  about  "suppressed  despatches,"  and 
shall  show  that  only  wanton  carelessness  couid  have  ever  caused 
such  an  absurdity  to  be  promulgated. 
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"The  Life  of  Colonel  Sir  Robert  Sandeman."  A  memoir,  with 
selections  from  his  correspondence  and  official  writings,  by  Thomas 
Henry  Thornton,  C.S.L,  D.C.L.  Published  by  John  Murray, 
Albemarle  Street,  London.  1895.  We  much  regret  that  a  full 
notice  of  this  book,  by  Lieut-General  Chapman,  C.B.,  has  been 
unavoidably  postponed  till  next  month. 

"  The  Theory  of  Physical  Education  in  Elementary  Schools,"  by 
Thomas  Chesterton,  will  prove  of  great  value  to  examinees  in  that 
subject  For  their  special  benefit,  a  series  of  examination  papers, 
such  as  are  set  by  the  London  School  Board  and  British  College  of 
Physical  Education,  are  provided  at  the  end  of  the  book,  and  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Chesterton  is  an  examiner  in  Physical  Education  to 
the  former  should  inspire  examinees  with  confidence  that  they  are 
on  the  right  road  in  studying  his  book. 

To  those,  too,  of  the  general  public  who  in  any  way  go  in 
for  physical  education  at  home,  the  book  will  prove  of  great  use 
as  a  guide  to  the  proper  and  most  advantageous  way  of  setting 
to  work. 

Nor  is  the  physical  development  of  children  forgotten,  special 
stress  being  laid  on  the  injurious  positions  which  children  fall  into 
when  reading,  writing,  etc. ;  the  remedies  and  preventatives  are  very 
clearly  set  forth,  and  we  congratulate  Mr.  Chesterton  on  having 
produced,  in  concise  and  easily  understood  language,  a  little  volume 
which  should  prove  of  real  use  to  many.  • 

"  The  History  of  the  50th  (or  The  Queen's  Own)  Regiment,"  by 
Colonel  Fyler,  late  Commanding  the  Eegiment  Chapman  &  Hall. 
In  the  few  lines  which  can  be  given  to  the  review  of  a  book  in  a 
magazine,  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  do  justice  to  Colonel 
Fyler's  most  carefully  compiled  and  most  excellent  work.  Not  only 
is  it  a  complete  history  of  a  very  distinguished  Regiment,  but  it  also 
gives  details  of  the  many  campaigns  in  which  the  corps  served, 
which  will  be  invaluable  to  the  student  of  military  history.  Some 
very  curious  and  interesting  accounts  are  given  about  the  customs 
of  the  Service  in  former  days,  which  might  well  be  considered  for 
re-adoption,  such  for  instance  as  that  of  burning  old  colours  on 
parade  with  military  honours.  Those  inglorious  pieces  of  silk  which 
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afe  now  presented  with  so  much  ceremony,  but  which  are  not 
allowed  to  be  taken  into  action,  might,  when  they  have  been  in 
wear  the  regulation  time,  be  cremated,  instead  of  being  placed  in 
cathedrals  or  churches  for  the  flippant  and  sarcastic  remarks  of  the 
populace  about  fair-weather  birds,  etc 

"  Field  Training  Made  Easy,"  by  Captain  D*Arcy  Evans. 
Gale  &  Polden.  A  most  useful  little  book  for  all  ranks,  and 
strongly  recommended ;  but  in  the  next  edition  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  answers  to  the  questions  in  the  catechism  will  be  left  out, 
otherwise  every  N.C.O.  who  wishes  to  stand  well  with  his  captain  in 
Military  Training,  will  most  certainly,  like  the  school-girl  in  the  days 
of  Magnairs  questions  and  answers  on  English  history,  learn  by 
heart  what  is  given  as  the  answer  to  each  question  without  possibly 
having  thought  over  the  subject  he  is  supposed  to  be  working  at 

*'  Outlines  of  German  Literature,"  by  J.  A.  Joey.  Swan 
Sonnenschein  &  Co.,  Paternoster  Row.  These  are  indeed  outlines, 
the  author  having  succeeded  in  a  small  volume  of  8i  pages  in  giving 
a  sketch  of  the  whole  German  literature  from  A.D.  iioo,  with  a 
short  account  of  the  life  of  each  author.  This  may  be  all  very  well 
for  cramming  purposes,  for  which  the  book  was  written,  and  no 
doubt  it  will  be  very  acceptable  to  those  about  to  undergo  what  is 
known  as  an  examination  in  German  Literature,  but  for  anyone 
wishing  for  solid  information  on  the  subject  the  little  book  is  useful 
as  an  index  only. 
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SIR  E.  HAMLEY  AND  LORD  WOLSELEY. 
By  Colonel  Maurice,  C.B. 


It  will  be  convenient  that  I  should  summarise  the  points  with 
which  I  dealt  in  my  last  article.  Mr.  Shand,  in  his  life  of  Sir 
Edward  Hamley,  had  alleged  that  to  Sir  Edward  Hamley  "  fell  the 
chief  share  in  directing  the  extremely  difficult  operation  of  the 
night-march."  Taking  point  by  point  I  showed  that  Sir  Edward 
Hamley  had  no  share  whatever  in  directing  the  operation  of  the 
night-march ;  that  the  only  instance  in  which  he  is  recorded  to 
have  even  expressed  an  opinion  about  the  arrangements  for  it  con- 
cerned the  hour  of  starting  ;  that  his  opinion  was  based  upon  a 
calculation  of  the  rate  of  marching,  which  for  the  true  distance, 
known  to  Lord  Wolseley  and  not  known  to  him,  would  have 
implied  our  starting  an  hour  late,  and  therefore  failing  in  the  attack 
because  we  should  have  arrived  in  broad  daylight ;  and  lastly,  that 
the  only  two  orders  which  he  gave  during  the  movement  were  either 
useless  or  mischievous.  I  showed  that  he  had  been  throughout 
merely  a  passenger  on  a  tour  between  points  fixed  by  Lord 
Wolseley,  personally  conducted  by  Lord  Wolseley's  naval  aide-de- 
camp. In  regard  to  the  battle  I  showed  that  Sir  E.  Hamle/s 
article  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  far  from  being  as  he  assumes  a 
correct  account  of  the  battle,  was  based  solely  upon  what  he  had 
himself,  under  circumstances  peculiarly  unfavourable,  seen  of  the 
fight ;  that  it  assumed  that  his  action,  and  his  alone,  had  won 
the  battle,  and  that  that  was  not  true.  I  showed  that  though  the 
Highland  Brigade  had  unquestionably  had  the  severest  fighting, 
their  position  might  be  compared  to  that  of  the  army  of  Prince 
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Frederick  Charies  at  Koniggratz,  or  that  under  Louis  Napoleon's 
immediate  command  at  Magenta,  where  other  forces  determined 
the  victory  though  sustaining  fewer  losses. 

I  proved  also  that,  though  the  point  at  which  the  Highland 
Brigade  struck  was  unquestionably  the  most  telling  part  of  the 
entrenchments  at  which  the  frontal  attack  could  have  been  delivered, 
Sir  Edward  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  selection  of  that  point  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  both  in  his  report  on  the  battle  and  in  his 
Nineteenth  Century  article,  Sir  Edward  refers  to  the  fact  that  no 
troops  were  on  his  left  between  him  and  the  Canal,  in  a  way  that 
makes  this  read  like  a  complaint  against  the  arrangements  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  and  shows  that  he  had  altogether  failed  to 
appreciate  the  principles  on  which  the  night  attack  was  regulated. 
He  also  assumed  that  we  had  no  knowledge  of  the  interior  trace  of 
the  works.  In  truth,  Lord  Wolseley  had  on  the  previous  evening 
pointed  out  to  Sir  Archibald  how  telling  this  attack  would  be, 
seeing  that  it  would  turn  the  inner  line  of  retrenchment,  and  so 
occupy  their  defenders  that  the  force  accumulated  against  the 
Egyptian  left,  after  overwhelming  the  part  immediately  opposed  to 
them,  would  be  able  to  crush  the  Egyptian  reserves  in  the  camp, 
who  would  therefore  be  unable  to  act  against  the  Highlanders. 
The  part  between  the  Highland  Brigade  and  the  Canal  was  pur- 
posely left  severely  alone,  because  it  was  known  that  the  heaviest 
guns  were  mounted  on  that  side,  and  it  was  certain  that  as  soon  as 
the  Highlanders  had  made  good  their  footing  within  that  part  of 
the  works  which  they  attacked,  whilst  the  Indian  contingent  seized 
the  works  south  of  the  Canal,  the  defenders  of  the  part  between 
these  two  attacks,  being  turned  on  both  sides,  would  be  an  easy 
prey.  In  that  way  it  exactly  happened.  The  Indian  contingent 
though  starting  an  hour  later,  having  had  none  of  the  delays  of  the 
night-march,  struck  its  part  of  the  works  about  the  time  that  the 
Highland  Light  Infantry,  supported  by  Colonel  Ashbumham's 
Brigade,  had  captured  the  work  at  "  H,"  and  were  able  to  take  in 
reverse  the  remainder  of  the  entrenchments  towards  the  Canal. 
The  overthrow  of  the  three  battalions  actually  opposed  between 
**  H  "  and  K,"  and  the  interior  retrenchment  to  the  Highland 
Brigade,  together  with  the  movement  of  the  Indian  contingent, 
involved  disaster,  without  sacrifice  on  our  part,  to  that  part  of  the 
line  in  which  were  the  heaviest  guns  and  three  more  battalions. 
For  that  result,  however,  the  previous  calculations  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief had  prepared  the  way.  Sir  Edward  had  neither 
part  nor  lot  in  them,  nor  did  he  even  give  on  the  spot  any  order 
which  tended  to  reap  these  fruits  of  the  success  of  the  attack  which 
he  had  been  ordered  to  make.    My  statement,  therefore,  that  his 
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share  in  the  battle  consisted  simply  in  substituting  himself  for  an 
exceedingly  efficient  brigadier  in  the  command  of  a  fraction  of  one 
brigade  does  him  full  justice,  and  more,  because  of  the  defects, 
which,  as  I  showed  in  my  previous  article,  he  had  for  the  position 
he  in  fact  assumed. 

As  a  rule,  throughout  the  country,  the  evidence  I  furnished  has 
been  accepted  as  conclusive  on  these  points.  There  were  some 
allegations  which,  due  as  they  in  fact  were  solely  to  Sir  Edward 
Hamley*s  imagination,  or  to  Mr.  Shand's  misconception,  were  abso- 
lutely new  to  me.  About  these  I  have  received  since  I  last  wrote 
much  valuable  evidence.  No  single  actor  in  those  events  has 
supplied  any  evidence  at  variance  with  any  of  my  conclusions.  I 
have  been  receiving  very  numerous  letters  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  also  from  Malta  and  Gibraltar,  the  furthest  places  from 
which  I  could  yet  have  heard,  all  confirming  my  statements  and 
supplying  me  with  some  very  curious  facts,  which  will  appear  in 
due  course. 

The  few  writers  who  have  ventured  to  quibble  have  resorted  to 
the  time-honoured  practice  of  the  defenders  of  a  bad  case.  They 
have  abused  the  plaintiffs  attorney,  or  resorting  to  an  artifice  as 
ancient,  they  have  said  it  was  *'so  clever  of  me."  They  have 
cautiously  avoided  all  attempts  to  tackle  the  evidence  I  have  sup- 
plied, and  have  alleged,  contrary  to  the  fact,  that  my  argument  wasu 
in  some  way  based  on  "  Sir  Edward's  unpleasant  manner."  I  dealt 
only  with  the  question  of  the  influence  which  Sir  Edward  personally 
exercised  on  the  march  and  battle.  I  expressly  reserved  all 
explanation  of  the  causes  which  Lord  Wolseley  had  for  his  mode  of 
directing  Sir  E.  Hamley's  division.  Therefore,  it  has  been  with 
this  point  that  these  gentlemen  have  much  amused  themselves. 

It  was  necessary  to  deal  first  with  these  two  points  of  the  march 
and  battle,  because  it  was  on  a  claim  for  Sir  Edward  Hamley  to 
have  been  the  sole  victor  of  the  Tel-el-Kebir  campaign  that  all 
Mr.  Shands  vituperation  of  Lord  Wolseley  was  based.  The 
charge  which  Mr.  Shand  makes  is  that  out  of  jealousy  of  the  part 
which  Sir  Edward  Hamley  played  at  the  battle  of  Tel-el-Kebir,. 
Lord  Wolseley,  who  had  already  discovered  this  before  he  arrived 
at  the  bridge,  then  and  there  formed  a  design  to  deprive  him  of  his 
just  honours,  and  that  from  that  moment  his  whole  treatment  of 
him  suddenly  changed  ;  that  he  received  him  with  marked  dis- 
courtesy at  the  bridge ;  subsequently,  contrary  to  all  precedent, 
refused  to  forward  his  "  despatches  "  ;  and  further,  that  because  his; 
"despatches"  were  not  properly  laid  before  the  authorities.  Sir 
Edward  was  therefore  refused  all  future  employment.  Having 
now  shown  that  the  claim  of  Sir  Edward  to  have  himself  won  the 
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battle  of  Tel-el-Kebir  was  a  wild  imagination  of  his  own,  contrary 
to  all  evidence,  I  propose  next  to  deal  with  the  meeting  at  the 
bridge. 

As  no  one  there  had  had — till  this  book  came  out — the  slightest 
notion  that  Sir  Edward  had  then  formed  this  idea,  I  had  no  means 
of  getting  evidence  about  it  till  I  was  able  to  consult  the  survivors 
of  that  meeting— Sir  Francis  Grenfell,  Sir  William  Butler,  Colonel 
Swaine,  Colonel  Lyttelton,  and  Sir  Archibald  Alison.  The  account 
they  give  is  very  graphic.  In  the  first  place,  they  put  the  hour  of  Sir 
Edward  Hamley's  finding  Lord  Wolseley  there  much  later  than  I, 
who,  as  I  showed  in  my  last  article,  was  not  present  at  the  time,  had 
supposed  it  to  have  taken  place.  Sir  Edward  assumes  that  he 
arrived  within  ten  minutes  of  Lord  Wolseley  ;  but  as  he  did  not 
know  when  Lord  Wolseley  had  reached  the  bridge,  it  is  a  pure 
guess.  They  who  were  there  during  all  the  time  put  it  at  between 
twenty  minutes  and  half-an-hour.  At  the  moment.  General 
Dormer  was  dictating  to  Sir  Francis  Grenfell  the  orders  for  the 
troops  which  had  already  been  briefly  given  by  Lord  Wolseley. 
The  pursuit  had  already  begun.  The  Indian  Contingent  which 
had  passed  the  bridge  very  soon  after  the  advanced  skirmishers 
of  the  Highland  Brigade  had  arrived  there,  had  been  stopped 
in  order  to  allow  the  Cavalry  to  move  on.  Lord  Wolseley, 
completely  absorbed  in  the  work  of  condensing  for  telegraphic  pur- 
poses the  broad  European  fact  of  the  battle,  was  writing  in  Colonel 
Swaine's  pocket-book.  He  knew  that  all  England  was  waiting 
for  that  despatch,  and  that  it  was  particularly  important  to  his 
immediate  masters,  the  Cabinet,  that  they  should  receive  the  first 
news.  It  was  not  a  time  to  discuss  individual  merit  in  any  way,  and 
his  one  object  was  to  describe  the  general  circumstances  of  the 
action.  There  was  no  time  to  hunt  about  for  any  one  who  did  not 
come  up  to  report,  and  whilst  he  was  thus  absorbed  in  his  work,  Sir 
Edward  Hamley  arrived.  Sir  Archibald  had  appeared  already, 
and  had  been  congratulated  by  Lord  Wolseley  on  the  work  of  his 
brigade.  He  had  been  asked  no  questions,  for  none  were  necessary 
for  the  purpose  of  the  telegram.  Lord  Wolseley  had  been  right 
through  the  lines,  and  had  seen  all  that  was  necessary  for  the 
summary.  Colonel  Swaine,  being  free,  stepped  forward  to  meet 
Sir  Edward.  Every  one  was  in  the  best  of  humours — "  exultant," 
as  Colonel  Swaine  puts  it.  No  thought  of  jealousy  had  entered  any 
one's  mind.  Lord  Wolseley,  looking  up  for  a  moment  in  a  condition  of 
thought  which  ought  to  be  familiar  to  anyone  who  is  in  the  habit  of 
such  absorption,  without  thinking  who  was  there,  said  in  an  absent 
way,  "  How  are  you,  Hamley  ? "  without  stopping  his  work.  Not 
a  soul  there  had  a  notion  that  Sir  Edward  had  then  formed  the 
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idea  that  he  was  the  victor  of  Tel-el-Kebir.  So  completely  was 
Lord  Wolseley  taken  up  with  his  work  that  he  himself  has  wholly 
forgotten  the  fact  that  Sir  Edward  came  to  him  at  the  bridge  at  all 
and  can  recall  none  of  the  circumstances.  Speaking  generally, 
Lx)rd  Wolseley  is  the  worst  witness  I  know  about  any  of  his 
own  past  work.  He  keeps  most  perfect  contemporary  records 
and  data,  but  he  makes  a  rule  of  never  reading  a  line  that  concerns 
his  own  past  campaigns.  He  had  as  a  duty  to  read  the  Official 
Histories.  He  has  never  read  a  line  of  Mr.  Shand's  book,  and 
never  will.  His  view  is  that  when  once  he  has  done  his  best  for 
England  in  a  campaign,  it  is  past  history.  For  praise  or  blame  he 
is  indifferent  His  business  is  to  devote  all  his  energies  to  the  next 
thing  to  be  done.  The  veracity  of  the  statements  that  this  is  "  Lord 
Wolseley's  reply  to  Mr.  Shand  "  may  therefore  be  now  judged.  No 
doubt  if  Sir  Edward  had  treated  a  man  evidently  too  much  occupied 
to  notice  him  with  the  courtesy  he  would  certainly  himself  have 
exacted  under  such  circumstances,  and  had  waited  for  a  moment  of 
leisure,  Lord  Wolseley  would  have  been  delighted  to  talk  to  him. 
Anyone  who  reads  that  masterly  telegraphic  summary  will  see  that 
no  report  from  Sir  Edward  could  have  affected  it 

It  is  true  that  at  the  moment  and  long  afterwards  Lord 
Wolseley  supposed  the  ist  Division  to  have  attacked  earlier  than 
the  left,  but  as  he  did  not  allude  to  that  mistake  in  his  telegram  no 
evidence  could  have  changed  it  as  to  that  point  Vastly  too  much 
influence  on  the  fate  of  the  battle  has  been  attributed  to  this 
question  of  the  time  of  arrival  of  the  leading  brigades.  The 
objection  to  the  later  attack  of  the  ist  Division  was  that  it  exposed 
them  to  the  disadvantage  of  attacking  in  slightly  better  light  and 
when  the  enemy  had  been  roused.  In  his  telegraphic  despatch 
Lord  Wolseley  does  not  mention  which  division  attacked  first 
Not  a  word  of  personal  praise  is  given  to  any  man.  The  whole  de- 
scription is  merely  such  as  records  the  general  nature  of  the  victor>'. 
All  else  is  reserved  for  the  despatch.  It  would  naturally  not  have 
been  from  either  of  the  two  divisions  that  Lord  Wolseley  would 
have  formed  his  judgment  as  to  the  battalion  which,  if  any,  should 
be  noted  for  special  recognition.  Sir  Redvers  BuUer  had  been 
between  the  two  divisions  at  the  time  of  the  attack,  and  was  under 
the  impression  then,  and  for  some  time  afterwards,  that  he  had 
seen  red  soldiers  across  the  ditch  prior  to  the  passage  cf  the  High- 
landers. As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Royal  Irish,  having  a  rather 
lighter  portion  of  the  parapet  to  cross  than  any  of  the  rest  of 
General  Graham's  Brigade,  had  dashed  over  it  in  advance  of  the 
remainder  of  the  Brigade.  Sir  Redvers,  much  impressed  by  the 
"  dash  "  of  the  Royal  Irish,  had  reported  this  on  his  arrival  at  the 
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bridge,  when  he  had  gone  thither  after  meeting  me,  as  recorded  in 
my  last  article.  The  same  report  had  been  received  from  others, 
and  when  this  corroborative  evidence  came  it  was  written  down,  as 
Sir  Redvers  reported  it,  by  Lord  Wolseley  in  these  words : — 

**  Great  emulation  evinced  by  regiments  to  be  first  in  the 
enemy's  works. 

*•  All  went  at  them  straight,  the  Royal  Irish  Regiment  particu- 
larly distinguishing  itself  by  its  dash  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
closed  with  the  enemy." 

It  was  not,  as  Mr.  Shand  alleges,  p.  149,  derived  from  the  report 
of  a  "staff-officer  from  the  ist  Division."  Nevertheless,  since  the 
days  when  Paris  had  to  choose  to  whom  he  would  give  the  apple 
it  has  been  a  dangerous  privilege  to  have  to  select  the  most  worthy. 
In  Ashantee  Lord  Wolseley  had  especially  praised,  and  was 
therefore  accused  of  exceptionally  favouring,  a  Scotch  regiment, 
though  every  independent  testimony  would  be  unanimous  as  to 
the  correctness  of  his  appreciation.  In  the  present  instance  there 
was  a  strong  patriotic  reason  for  telegraphing  what  was  now 
asserted  upon  the  most  independent  evidence  that  could  be 
obtained.  No  one  who  was  not  in  Cairo  at  the  time  can  realise 
how  soon  after  we  arrived  there  came  testimony  from  the  highest 
authorities  from  every  capital  as  to  the  effect  of  our  success  in 
raising  the  prestige  of  Britain  in  every  Court  of  Europe.  Some 
anticipation  of  that  effect  was  in  the  mind  of  every  one  that 
morning  at  the  bridge,  and  naturally,  especially  in  the  mind  of  Lord 
Wolseley.  To  associate  with  the  success  of  England  and  Scotland,, 
at  that  moment,  an  Irish  regiment,  was  to  give  a  hint  to  Europe 
that  whatever  might  be  the  nature  of  our  parliamentary  quarrels 
the  gallant  soldiers  of  Ireland  were  a  strength  and  not  a  weakness 
to  Britain.  It  was,  as  I  knew  immediately  afterwards,  for  that 
reason  that  Lord  Wolseley  had  again  risked  the  personal  unpopu- 
larity of  announcing  what  seemed  to  be  based  on  the  best  evidence 
of  which  the  case  admitted. 

It  is  extraordinary  how  that  simple  statement  of  special  "  dash  " 
has  been  misquoted,  confused,  and  perverted.  It  is  by  Mr.  Shand 
treated  as  if  Lord  Wolseley  had  attributed  the  **  victory "  to  the 
Royal  Irish.  Others  say  that  Lord  Wolseley  had  in  this  despatch 
falsely  alleged  that  the  Royal  Irish  had  captured  the  works 
which  the  Highlanders  had  really  captured,  and  that  his  great 
crime  has  been  that  he  never  afterwards  corrected  this  mistake. 
The  statement  shows  an  amusing  misconception  of  the  whole 
nature  of  the  battle.  The  two  attacks  were  delivered  at  points 
nearly  a  mile  distant  from  one  another  and  were  altogether 
unaffected  in  the  initial  stage,  the  time  of  attack  by  one  another, 
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except  that  the  Highlanders  had  roused  the  enemy  in  front  of 
Graham's  brigade. 

Before  I  leave  this  part  of  the  subject  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
the  "sketch-plan"  of  Tel-el-Kebir  published  with  the  Nineteenth 
Century  article,  and  facing  page  127  of  Mr.  Shand's  biography,  is 
altogether  deceptive.  It  has  misled  some  of  the  more  careless 
critics.  There  was  every  excuse  for  its  errors,  no  doubt,  at  the 
time  the  Nineteenth  Century  article  was  published.  There  is  no 
excuse  for  Mr.  Shand  in  reproducing  them,  since  the  careful 
survey  has  been  completed  and  published  with  the  official  history. 
Arabi's  camp  did  not  exist  where  it  is  put  between  the  end  of  the 
interior  retrenchment  and  the  station  of  Tel-el-Kebir.  It  was  on 
the  ground  to  the  north-east  of  it,  so  that  the  reserves  forming  up 
out  of  it,  though  available  for  expelling  the  dispersed  Highlanders, 
immediately  fronted  the  ist  Division  as  these,  in  accordance 
with  Lord  Wolseley's  previous  orders,  wheeled  'to  their  left 
The  reserves  were  scattered  and  chased  by  the  cavalry  amid  the 
fugitives  driven  in  from  the  Egyptian  left.  The  200  Highlanders 
moved  directly  down  upon  the  station.  There  may  have  been 
some  commissariat  tents  on  this  side,  but  the  main  camp  was 
where  I  say.  Anyone  who  can  follow  the  ground  as  indicated  by 
the  contours  in  the  photograph  of  a  tracing  of  the  survey  which  I 
give,  will  see  that  as  Sir  Edward  descended  towards  the  station  he 
completely  lost  sight  of  the  ground  which  lay  between  ,  the  ist 
Division,  the  cavalry  and  the  Egyptian  reserves  which  formed  near 
the  "  epaulments." 


Mr.  Shand  s  sketch  of  the  campaign  of  1882  and  of  the  parts 
played  therein  by  Sir  E.  Hamley  and  Lord  Wolseley  occupies 
124  pages  of  his  book,  even  if  Chapter  xxiv.,  "In  London,"  be 
excluded.  Out  of  those  124  pages  I  find  that  I  have  marked  94  as 
containing  matter  which  is  positively  known  to  me  to  be  in  various 
degrees  false  or  misleading ;  either,  as  in  many  cases  it  is,  self- 
contradictory,  refuted  by  unanswerable  evidence,  based  on  false 
assumptions,  or  so  inaccurate  and  incomplete  in  its  statement  of  the 
facts  as  to  leave  an  altogether  false  impression  of  the  true  state  of 
the  case.  As  I  have  a  story  to  tell  which  will  I  think  in  almost 
every  line,  if  I  am  successful  in  telling  it  aright,  interest,  as  one  of 
my  friendly  critics  has  suggested,  all  England,  I  am  anxious  not  to 
be  drawn  aside  into  irrelevant  details.  I  shall  omit  no  point  because 
I  am  unwilling  to  tackle  it,  but  I  must  to  some  extent  consider  the 
patience  of  my  readers,  and  I  shall  endeavour  to  deal  with  the 
question  in  such  manner  as  to  carry  them  along  with  me.  Of  many 
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minor  points  I  will  only  observe  that  never  since  the  days  of 
Serjeant  Buzfuz  has  such  an  attempt  been  made  to  make  nothings 
serve  for  mountains  of  proof  To  take  one  example,  "  Chops  and 
tomatoes  sauce !  gentlemen,"  was  a  logical  and  conclusive  ailment 
compared  to  that  in  which  Mr.  Shand  has  endeavoured  to  deduce 
from  some  kindly  and  genial  endeavour  on  the  part  of  Sir  John 
Adye  to  avoid  entering  into  a  discussion  with  Sir  Edward  Hamley 
on  an  utterly  untenable  proposal,  the  conclusion  that  Sir  John  Adye 
on  the  day  of  Tel-el-Kebir  "  supposed  "  that  it  would  be  right  or 
possible  to  send  off  to  the  Government  as  a  telegram  by  itself  that 
extraordinary  preliminary  report  in  which  Sir  Edward  Hamley 
claimed  to  have  fought  the  battle  of  Tel-el-Kebir  single-handed. 
That  that  report  so  sent  off  could  have  had  no  other  meaning  will  be 
evident  to  anybody  who  will  read  it  as  it  is  given  on  page  1 52  of 
this  biography.  That  it  had  no  shadow  or  semblance  of  truth  and 
was  founded  merely  on  the  assumption  that  what  Sir  Edward 
Hamley  had  not  seen  had  not  taken  place  I  showed  in  my  article 
last  month.  To  anyone  who  has  known  the  two  men,  not  as  they 
are  portrayed  in  this  biography,  but,  as  in  such  relations  they  were 
in  real  life,  the  one  arrogant,  overbearing,  hectoring,  insistent,  the 
other  anxious  before  all  things  to  say  nothing  that  could  wound  or 
give  offence,  to  soothe,  to  calm,  to  allay  irritation,  the  scene  is  very 
dramatic  and  easily  to  be  realised.  Sir  John  is  not  the  first  man 
who,  in  the  critical  hours  after  a  battle,  being  so  pestered,"  has 
answered  **he  knew  not  what."  At  all  events  Sir  John  Adye 
explicitly  denies  the  accuracy  of  the  reports  here  furnished 
of  nearly  if  not  quite  all  the  conversations  attributed  to  him. 
He  asserts  in  regard  to  this  "despatch"  of  September  13th  what 
hardly  requires  asserting,  that  "  of  course  the  idea  of  its  being 
telegraphed  home  is  absurd."  Speaking  generally  of  the  conversa- 
tions which  Mr.  Shand  reports  on  the  authority  of  the  "  diary,"  they 
are  met  with  such  explicit  denials  and,  as  I  shall  prove  in  certain 
instances  at  least,  are  so  incredible  from  their  circumstances  that  I 
feel  convinced  that  he  has  been  deceived  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
evidence  on  which  he  depends.  Sir  Edward  had,  as  Mr.  Shand 
himself  admits,  p.  219,  vol.  i.,  a  happy  faculty  for  "embroidering" 
stories,  giving  them  just  the  humourists  or  novelist's  touch  that 
made  their  point.  This  diary  was  no  doubt  written  not  as  the  grave 
evidence  for  a  quasi  legal  indictment  but  as  lively  reminiscences  for 
himself  of  scenes  through  which  he  had  passed.  Often  he  appears 
to  have  assumed  mere  assent  or  absence  of  contradiction,  of  the 
kind  that  one  is  apt  to  employ  in  dealing  with  a  vehement  man,  to 
have  implied  cordial  agreement  Then  when  writing  down  his 
notes  for  his  own  amusement,  he  must  have  changed  the  form  of 
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the  dialogue,  making  his  interlocutor  say  what  Hamley  assumed 
that  he  had  accepted  when  spoken  by  himself.  Thus  on 
p.  85,  vol.  ii.,  there  is  a  report  of  a  conversation  with  the  then 
Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  at  Malta  on  the  way  out  to  Egypt  in  which 
Hamley  quotes  him  as  condemning  Sir  Archibald  Alison's  sortie 
from  Alexandria  "  as  such  reconnaissances  always  in  the  end  wore 
the  appearance  of  defeat."  A  reference  to  the  Official  History, 
p.  16,  shows  that  Lord  Wolseley  had  himself  on  July  31st  sent  a 
telegram  to  Sir  Archibald,  **  Keep  Arabi  constantly  alarmed,"  and 
(p.  20)  that  he  had  on  August  loth  telegraphed  from  Gibraltar  to 
Sir  John  Adye,  "  Attract  Arabi's  attention  to  Alexandria  by  daily 
reconnaissances  towards  flank  of  his  position."  I  think  therefore 
that  the  only  possible  explanation  of  this  reported  conversation  is 
that  Hamley  criticised  Sir  Archibald's  proceedings  of  which  a 
telegraphic  report  had  just  come  in,  and  that  Wolseley,  wishing  to 
avoid  a  discussion  as  to  the  purpose  of  these  reconnaissances  gave  a 
general  assent  to  an  abstract  proposition  of  Hamley's,  absolutely 
true  in  the  sense  that  when  you  break  an  egg  you  spoil  it  for  future 
hatching  out,  but  requiring  for  the  practical  situation  the  qualifica- 
tion that  if  you  want  to  make  omelets  you  must  break  eggs. 

Another  conversation  much  later  will  illustrate  the  same 
tendency  (vol.  ii.,  p.  201).  Hamley  quotes  H.R.H.  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief as  being  "  inclined  to  think  it  was  usual  to  publish 
the  despatches  of  generals  of  division."  This,  as  an  actual  record 
of  a  definite  expression  of  opinion,  and  not  merely,  like  the  rest,  a 
kindly  way  of  avoiding  the  wounding  of  the  feelings  of  an  excited 
man,  is  quite  incredible.  His  Royal  Highness  had  been  at  two 
important  battles,  those  of  Alma  and  of  Inkermann,  the  general  of 
a  division.  At  both  of  them  Sir  Edward  Hamley  had  served  under 
his  orders.  No  line  of  any  report  from  His  Royal  Highness  about 
the  action  of  his  division  had  ever  been  published  in  regard  to 
either  of  those  battles.  It  will  hardly  be  denied  that  at  both  of 
them  His  Royal  Highness's  division  "had  played  a  leading  part  in 
the  action."  Moreover,  as  I  shall  immediately  prove,  the  custom 
on  that  subject  of  the  War  Office  had  been  established  at  least 
since  the  beginning  of  the  century,  and  no  one  approaches  His 
Royal  Highness  in  his  knowledge  of  War  Office  precedent.  I  have 
perhaps  by  these  instances  done  enough  to  show  the  nature  of  the 
material  on  which  Mr.  Shand  relies  in  "  the  diary."  The  explana- 
tion I  have  offered  is  the  only  possible  one  consistent  with  Sir 
Edward  Hamley's  credit  which  can  explain  the  flat  denials  offered, 
not  here  and  there  but  generally,  by  the  persons  quoted  in  them 
to  the  accuracy  of  the  quotations.  Those  denials  are  supported 
in  most  cases  by  all  independent  testimony.    I  may  now,  there- 
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fore,  deal  with  this  much  vexed  question  of  the  "suppressed 
despatches.*' 

Let  me  first  quote  Mr.  Shand's  indictment.  It  takes  various 
forms,  not  by  any  means  always  consistent  with  one  another,  of 
which  I  shall  deal  with  as  many  as  possible.  The  one,  however, 
which  excuses  the  writing  of  the  Nineteeitth  Century  article  and  is 
the  first  and  most  formal  statement  on  the  subject  is  this :  "  The 
simple  answer"  to  the  charge  of  "a  violation  of  professional 
etiquette,  was  that  the  despatches  had  been  suppressed,  and  that 
the  suppression  of  the  despatches  of  a  general  of  division,  who  had 
played  a  leading  part  in  the  action,  was  absolutely  contrary  to 
precedent"  (vol.  ii.,  p.  123). 

Now  I  ask  the  gentlemen  of  the  newspaper  press  who  have 
reviewed  this  book  whether  they  have  not  taken  that  statement  as 
something  very  like  a  personal  pledge  of  honour  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Shand  and  Colonel  Gleig,  Mr.  Shand's  military  adviser,  that 
they  have  actually  examined  the  precedents,  and  that  they  have 
personally  ascertained  the  fact  that  it  has  been  universally  the  case, 
or  at  all  events  usually  the  case,  that  the  reports  of  generals  com- 
manding divisions  have  been  published.  Newspaper  writers  are 
busy  men,  they  must  trust  to  a  specific  statement  of  this  kind  as  an 
actual  ascertained  fact  It  was  peculiarly  easy  of  verification.  I 
am  not  about  to  ask  anyone  to  take  my  word  against  Mr.  Shand*s, 
but  I  am  about  to  ask  some  one  in  every  club  in  London  or  the 
country  which  has  been  established  long  enough  to  possess  the 
gazettes  and  bulletins  which  cover  and  include  Wellington's  cam- 
paigns to  do  what  I  have  done.  I  have  been  through  the  bulletins 
and  gazettes  of  all  the  battles  of  the  Peninsula  and  Waterloo,  I 
have  been  through  those  of  Lord  Raglan's  despatches  and  those  of 
Lord  Clyde,  and  I  find  that  the  principle  which  is  now  laid  down 
expressly  in  the  Queen's  Regulations  has  been  throughout  them 
steadily  adhered  to.    The  Queen's  Regulation  now  runs  thus : — 

"  I.  Whenever  troops  are  employed  in  active  operations.  General 
or  other  officers  in  command  are  to  address  their  despatches  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War. 

"  A  despatch  containing  a  concise  description  of  every  action  or 
other  specific  military  operation,  irrespectively  of  its  magnitude, 
will  invariably  be  written  by  the  senior  General,  or  other  officer 
actually  present  on  the  occasion.  To  enable  him  to  do  so  with 
accuracy,  reports  will  be  furnished  to  him  by  General  Officers 
Commanding  Divisions  or  Brigades,  and  by  such  other  officers  as 
he  may  specially  call  upon,  giving  particulars  relating  to  the  part 
taken  therein  by  their  respective  commands  ;  these  reports  will  not 
accompany  the  despatch^  the  General  commanding  in  the  field 
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being  alone  responsible  for  rendering  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  an  account  of  the  operations.  Despatches  written  by  officers 
in  command  of  detached  portions  of  the  Army  will  invariably  be 
addressed  to  the  General  in  chief  command,  unless,  under  special 
circumstances,  he  may  otherwise  direct 

"  In  the  event  of  the  General  in  chief  command  in  the  field 
being  present  during  any  operations  performed  by  a  part  of  his 
force  of  which  he  has  not,  in  person,  assumed  the  direct  command, 
he  will  use  his  discretion  whether  he  will  himself  describe  the 
operations,  or  will  forward  the  report  made  to  him  by  the  Officer  in 
actual  command  of  the  troops,  with  a  covering  despatch  expressing 
his  own  opinion  relative  to  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been 
carried  out 

"  In  all  campaigns  there  are  often  small  encounters  with  the 
enemy,  and  other  minor  operations,  when  the  General  in  chief 
command  is  not  present,  which  would  not  be  of  sufficient  importance 
to  be  made  the  subject  of  a  despatch.  In  such  instances  that  officer 
will  use  his  discretion  as  to  the  form  in  which  such  operations  are 
to  be  reported  to  headquarters." 

As  in  civil  so  in  military  affairs  English  life  is  habitually 
regulated  by  **  Case-made-law."  In  military  life  our  great  code  of 
precedent  is  (need  it  be  said  })  the  practice  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  in  the  Peninsula,  From  time  to  time  changes  have 
of  course  to  be  made,  but,  in  military  affairs  especially,  long 
established  custom  slowly  varies.  Long  before  a  formal  "  Regula- 
tion "  appears,  established  custom  is  well  understood  and  known. 
For  war  time  the  relations  of  generals  in  the  field  with  the 
War  Office  are  naturally  based  primarily  on  the  practice  of  the 
Peninsula.  Not  from  Salamanca,  not  from  Vittoria,  not  from 
Ciudad  Rodrigo,  or  from  Badajoz,  not  from  Talavera,  not  finally 
from  Waterloo,  was  one  line  of  any  report  but  the  Duke  of 
Wellington's  sent  home.  Yet  perhaps  even  Mr.  Shand  or 
Colonel  Gleig  know  of  generals  of  division  who  "  played  leading 
parts  in  those  actions."  In  no  single  instance  where  the  Duke 
was  personally  in  command  was  a  line  sent  home  for  publication 
in  the  Gazette  other  than  his  own  despatch.  On  the  other  hand, 
where  he  was  not  present,  various  reports  were  sent  home  and 
published.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  what  he  had  practised 
himself,  that  he  afterwards,  when  Commander-in-Chief,  insisted  on 
in  the  despatches  from  others. 

Lord  Raglan  strictly  followed  the  same  principle.  Of  Alma  and 
Inkermann  he,  as  I  have  noticed,  sent  home  no  despatches  what- 
ever but  his  own.  In  the  case  of  Balaklava,  where  Sir  Colin 
Campbell  was  in  independent  command  of  the  base  where  he 
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himself  had  arrived  after  the  heavy  cavalry  charge  had  taken  place 
independent  of  him,  he  sent  home  Sir  Colin's  and  with  an  apology 
Lord  Lucan's.  He  also  sent  home  the  general's  report  on  the 
Tchemaya  action  which  was  fought  in  his  absence.  Lord  Clyde 
adopted  the  same  rule.  Where  he  was  present  he  sent  in  his 
own  despatch  alone.  When  he  was  not,  he  sent  home  the  report 
of  the  commanding-general,  and  that  only.  Thus  he  sent  Sir 
Hugh  Rose's  reports  of  the  operations  of  his  independent  column, 
and  Windham's  reports  about  Cawnpore.  From  the  isolated 
nature  of  the  operations  throughout  India  during  the  mutinies 
this  rule  involved  the  sending  home  of  many  reports  of  com- 
manders very  inferior  in  rank  to  generals  of  divisions.  Nowhere 
through  all  these  cases  is  there  the  smallest  excuse  for  the 
averment  that  any  peculiar  quality  attaches  to  the  reports 
of  generals  of  division.  The  principle  everywhere  adopted 
is  that  laid  down  by  the  present  regulation,  which  was»  I 
believe,  formally  published  because  of  certain  irregularities  in  this 
matter  in  the  reports  from  India,  which  had  caused  great  incon- 
venience, and  were  due  to  an  opposite  custom  in  the  India  Office. 
I  have  specially  taken  the  cases  of  Lord  Clyde  and  of  Lord  Raglan, 
because  Lord  Raglan  had  been  long  at  the  War  Office,  and  was 
familiar  with  the  principles  there  established  by  the  great  Duke  or 
before  his  time  ;  while  Lord  Sandhurst,  who  no  doubt  in  these 
matters  advised  Lord  Clyde,  was  a  great  authority  in  such  matters. 
I  have  not  gone  into  any  of  the  later  time  in  the  Crimea,  and  do 
not  know  or  much  care  what  the  method  adopted  by  the  generals 
was.  It  could  from  the  nature  of  the  case  not  be  of  equal 
authority.  In  one  instance,  probably  quite  unknown  to  these 
gentlemen.  Sir  Hope  Grant  in  the  exercise  of  his  discretion  did 
send  home  from  China  the  reports  of  his  two  generals  of  division. 
Even  if  this  were  a  precedent  applicable  to  the  case  of  Tel-el- 
Kebir,  Sir  Hope  Grant  was  no  great  authority  in  such  matters,  but 
in  fact  it  proves  nothing.  The  operations  of  the  two  divisions  were 
on  that  occasion  entirely  distinct  one  from  the  other,  and  were 
conducted  by  the  generals  of  division  entirely  on  their  own  lines. 
There  could  be  no  conflict  in  the  effect  of  their  several  reports. 
On  every  other  occasion  Sir  Hope  sent  in  only  his  own  reports. 

The  practice  to  which  Lord  Wolseley  had  himself  been 
accustomed  in  previous  campaigns  of  his  own  was  the  same. 
He  had  gone  out  to  the  Ashantee  Campaign  straight  from  the 
War  Office,  and  had  naturally  then  inquired  what  was  the  rule  in 
this  matter.  In  Ashantee  he  strictly  followed  the  regulation  as 
now  laid  down.  He  sent  home  only  his  own  reports.  Not  a  line 
of  those  of  Sir  Archibald  Alison  or  Sir  John  McLeod  was  for- 
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warded.  Even  when  Sir  Archibald  Alison  carried  out  an  in- 
dependent operation,  the  attack  on  the  town  of  Becquah,  Lord 
Wolseley  sent  home  only  his  own  despatch,  the  detail  having  in 
fact  become  absorbed  in  the  general  report  on  the  fighting  between 
Amoaful  and  Coomassie.  In  regard  to  Sir  Edward  Hamley's 
action  at  Tel-el-Kebir  in  not  sending  forward  for  Lord  Wolseley*s 
information,  Sir  Archibald  Alison's  own  report  this  case,  how- 
ever, furnishes  a  suggestive  commentary.  The  whole  actual 
fighting  had  been  carried  out  by  Sir  John  McLeod.  Sir  Archibald 
stood  to  him  in  much  the  same  relation  as  Sir  Edward  at  Tel-el- 
Kebir  stood  to  Sir  Archibald.  What  Sir  Archibald  did  was  to 
forward,  in  a  brief  covering  letter,  Sir  John  McLeod's  report. 
In  the  covering  letter  he  attributed  all  the  management  of  the  fight 
to  Sir  John  McLeod. 

In  the  attack  on  Sikukuni's  town  the  whole  command  of  the 
attack  had  been  expressly  assigned  to  Sir  Baker  Russell,  under 
Lord  Wolseley's  general  guidance  and  assistance.  In  that  case  he 
sent  only  a  covering  letter  forwarding  Sir  Baker  Russell's  despatch 
and  no  other.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Lord  Wolseley 's  action 
throughout  has  been  in  strict  accord  with  long-established 
precedent,  and  that  only  that  ancient  literary  weakness  of  not 
verifying  references  could  have  led  Mr.  Shand  into  his  amazing 
error,  and  as  we  are  told  set  the  world  agog  about  this  wicked 
suppression  of  despatches.  I  cannot  believe  that  any  but  the 
foolish  and  the  ignorant  in  France,  Germany,  or  Austria  have  been 
led  astray.  The  practice  in  those  countries  is  identical  with  our 
own.  The  reports  of  generals  of  divisions  are  published  neither  in 
France,  in  Germany,  nor  in  Austria. 

But  Mr.  Shand,  after  making  this  absolutely  baseless  and 
apparently  specific  charge  in  the  terms  I  have  given,  wishes  to 
hedge,  having  perhaps  had  some  doubts  about  the  false  charge 
which  he  has  nevertheless  not  withdrawn.  On  page  201,  vol.  ii., 
we  are  told  : — 

"  If  there  be  any  doubt  whether  it  was  customary  to  publish  the 
despatches  of  generals  of  divisions,  yet  undoubtedly  there  were 
special  reasons  for  publishing  those  of  Hamley.  His  attack  was 
delivered  in  the  dark  ;  it  was  made  independently  of  that  delivered 
by  the  first  division  ;  nor  did  the  Commander-in  Chief  direct  the 
operations  in  person." 

Now,  except  the  statement  that  General  Hamley's  attack  was 
delivered  in  the  dark,  whereas  the  Artillery  necessarily  halted  till 
light  began  to  increase,  that  the  attack  of  the  first  division  was 
delivered  when  it  was  rather  dusk  than  dark,  and  that  the  Indian 
Contingent  were  ordered  not  to  attack  in  the  dark,  there  is  not  a 
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word  in  that  statement  which  does  not  apply  to  all  five  independent 
commanders.  The  whole  of  the  Artillery  formed  an  independent 
body  under  Brigadier-General  Goodenough.  The  whole  of  the 
Cavalry  formed  an  independent  body  under  Sir  Drury  Lowe.  The 
first  division  and  the  Indian  Contingent  were  each  independent 
bodies.  There  was  no  reason  whatever  why,  if  any  reports  were 
sent  home,  all  these  five  should  not  equally  have  been  sent  home. 
Lord  Wolseley  would  have  treated  the  rest  of  the  Army  with 
inexcusable  neglect  if  any  report  of  Sir  Edward's  had  been  sent  home 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  the  others.  What  Mr.  Shand  means  by 
saying  that  "  the  Commander-in-Chief  did  not  direct  the  operations 
in  person,"  I  am  absolutely  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  Does  he  imagine 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  Commander-in-Chief  personally  to 
command  each  of  thej parts  of  his  army?  Does  he  suppose  that 
Wellington  or  Napoleon  did  that  in  any  of  their  battles }  I  fear  he 
has  studied  the  "  Operations  of  War "  to  very  little  purpose  or  he 
would  have  discovered  that  the  Commander-in-Chief  who  did  that 
would  altogether  fail  to  "  direct  the  operations  "  and  would  wholly 
neglect  his  duty.  As  well  might  he  say  that  Napoleon  did  not 
direct  the  operations  in  person  at  the  battle  of  Dresden  because, 
having  planned  Murafs  attack  upon  the  Austrian  left,  he  left  the 
execution  to  Murat  Napoleon's  presence  would  have  not  been 
better  than  10,000  men  to  an  army  had  he  not  dpne  so.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  as  I  have  shown,  the  one  division  of  the  whole  army 
to  which  Lord  Wolseley  did  direct  special  attention  was  Sir  E. 
Hamley's.  Now  I  have  seen,  as  Mr.  Shand  has  not,  all  these  five 
reports,  and  I  can  say  unhesitatingly  that  if  they  had  been  all 
published,  the  conflict  would  have  been  such  that  Sir  Edward  would 
have  spent  the  remainder  of  his  existence  in  a  general  fight  all 
round  instead  of  in  pouring  unanswered  and  unmerited  abuse  upon 
Lord  Wolseley.  Naturally,  especially  during  a  night  attack,  the 
impressions  of  men  at  different  parts  of  the  field  are  not  exactly 
the  same,  and  it  is  on  that  very  account  that  established  tradition 
and  now  rigid  prescription  throw  upon  the  general  in  command 
the  duty  of  collating  the  reports  with  other  evidence,  and  of 
sending  in,  according  to  his  best  judgment,  a  general  statement  as 
to  the  whole  action. 

But  if  ever  there  was  a  "  despatch  "  which  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  a  general  in  command  to  send  home,  it  was  that 
furnished  by  Sir  Edward.  As  I  have  shown,  he  actually  expected 
that  on  the  day  of  Tel-el-Kebir  his  own  hasty  report,  in  which  he 
ignored  the  existence  of  all  other  forces,  should  be  telegraphed. 
That  he  supposed  himself  to  have  won  the  battle  alone  was  a  very 
natural  result  of  the  fact  that  he  did  fight  in  the  dark,  but  it  was 
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not  a  reason  for  trusting  the  accuracy  of  his  statement  at  a  time 
when  Lord  Wolseley  had  received  reports  from  all  parts  of  the  field. 

The  second  report,  perpetually  miscalled  a  "  despatch,"  was,  in 
the  first  place,  deliberately  attached  by  Sir  Edward  to  his  first 
hopelessly  incorrect  statement  of  facts.  The  second  was  said  to  be 
only  supplementary  of  the  other.  Its  whole  form,  as  given  by 
Mr.  Shand,  vol.  ii.,  is  not  that  of  a  report  to  supply  information  to 
the  general  in  command  of  that  which  he  did  not  know.  This  is 
what  in  accordance  with  all  military  precedent  it  ought  to  have 
been.  It  is,  in  its  form  and  substance,  an  assumption  of  his  own 
independent  command,  and  is  intended  for  perusal  by  an  outside 
public.  It  throughout  violates  established  custom  in  not  suggesting 
those  things  that  were  done  in  express  accordance  with  the  orders 
and  by  the  direction  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  Its  length, 
absorbed  almost  entirely  with  the  doings  of  two  battalions,  exceeds 
that  of  the  despatch  from  Waterloo.  The  ordinary  detail  of 
rallying  a  small  party  of  men  is  magnified  as  if  it  were  a  great 
strategic  operation.  The  only  mention  of  "the  Commander-in- 
Chiefs  order  is  so  put  as  to  imply  that  it  had  interfered  with  the 
success  of  his  action.  Its  statement  in  regard  to  the  support  received 
from  the  Artillery  is  based  only  on  his  personal  observation,  and 
would  not  have  been  so  given  had  his  report  been  what  it  ought  to 
have  been,  due  to  the  collated  evidence  from  all  parts  of  his  com- 
mand. Nothing  however  more  pathetically  illustrative  of  its  whole 
character  or  more  ludicrous  can  be  imagined  than  the  long  con- 
cluding paragraph  in  which  the  services  are  recorded  of  the  man 
who  assisted  in  helping  him  to  get  his  own  horse  over  the  ditch 
and  parapet  Mr.  Shand  and  Sir  Edward  Hamley  both  complain 
that  the  services  of  the  officers  he  names  in  his  report  were  not 
recognised.  I  have  been  through  the  Gazettes,  and  I  have  found 
that  without  exception  every  officer  named  by  him  received  either 
promotion  or  the  Bath.  I  am  unable  to  understand  these  mis- 
statements. That  I  am  correct  and  that  they  are  not  may  be 
verified  by  anybody  who  will  consult  the  report,  pp.  158,  159,  and 
either  the  Gazettes  or  the  list  of  names  in  the  Official  History  or  the 
Quarterly  Army  Lists.  It  is  just  possible  that  Sir  Edward  means 
that  his  long  sentences  about  his  horse  and  the  like  were  not  bodily 
transferred.  I  fear  the  world  would  not  contain  the  despatches 
that  should  be  written  on  that  principle. 

Next  I  have  to  deal  with  Lord  Wolseley*s  own  despatches. 
They,  so  far  as  concerned  that  part  of  the  campaign  in  which 
Sir  E.  Hamley  was  engaged,  consisted  of  three  : — 

A.  The  telegraphic  summary  of  the  battle  of  Tel-el-Kebir 
already  dealt  with. 
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B.  The  despatch  from  Cairo,  of  September  i6th,  detailing  the 

circumstances  of  the  action. 

C.  A  despatch,  dated  Cairo,  September  24th,  in  which  the 

services  of  officers  during  the  wJtole  campaign  are  brought 
to  notice.  I  put  in  italics  the  words  "during  the  whole 
campaign  "  in  regard  to  C,  because  I  am  sure  that  a  mis- 
apprehension on  this  point  has  both  confused  Mr.  Shand 
himself,  and  has  enabled  him  to  confuse  many  others 
whose  memory  has  become  vague  as  to  the  facts. 
As  to  "  B,"  the  despatch  on  the  battle,  Mr.  Shand,  vol.  ii.,  p.  171, 
says,  "  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  most  conspicuous  figure 
came  to  be  omitted  from  this  '  general  outline  of  the  battle.* "  Now 
^  anyone  who  will  examine  the  despatch  will  find  that  what  this 
means  is  that  Sir  Edward  Hamley's  name  should  have  been  intro- 
duced as  the  victor  of  Tel-el-Kebir.  No  other  name  whatever 
is  introduced  into  this  descriptive  part  of  the  battle  beyond 
the  mere  names  of  the  brigade  commanders,  as  having  their 
brigades  under  their  command.  No  credit,  or  praise,  or  description 
of  their  action  is  given  of  anyone  ;  except  that  in  order  to  explain 
the  smallness  of  the  loss  of  the  Indian  Contingent,  Lord  Wolseley 
writes,  "  which  small  loss  I  attribute  to  the  excellent  arrangements 
made  by  Major-General  Macpherson,  and  to  the  fact  that  starting 
one  hour  later,"  etc.  Otherwise,  the  one  paragraph  in  which 
anyone  at  all  is  mentioned  for  services  during  the  action  is 
cautiously  omitted  by  Mr.  Shand,  and  runs  as  follows :  "  It  would 
be  impossible  in  this  despatch  to  bring  to  your  notice  the  services 
of  those  officers  whom  I  consider  especially  worthy  of  mention.  I 
shall  do  so  in  a  subsequent  despatch  ;  but  I  cannot  close  this 
without  placing  on  record  how  much  I  am  indebted  to  the  following 
officers,  who  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Tel-el-Kebir,  and  who,  by 
their  zeal  and  ability,  contributed  so  largely  to  its  success  :  General 
Sir  John  Adye.  K.C.B.,  Chief  of  the  Staff ;  Lieutenant-Generals 
Willis  and  Sir  E.  Hamley  ;  Major-Generals  Sir  A.  Alison,  H.R.H. 
the  Duke  of  Connaught,  Drury  Lowe,  Sir  H.  Macpherson,  and 
Graham  ;  Brigadier-Generals  Goodenough,  R.A..  Sir  Baker  Russell, 
the  Honourable  J.  Dormer ;  Deputy  Adjutant-General  Tanner  ; 
and  Colonel  Ashbumham,  who  temporarily  commanded  a  brigade 
during  the  action  ;  and  to  Captain  Fitz-Roy,  who  commanded  the 
naval  brigade. 

This  is  the  list  of  names  with  which  Sir  E.  Hamley  considers  it 
a  disgrace  to  be  associated.  There  is  only  one  possible  meaning  ; 
that  this  self-constituted  hero  would  have  been  satisfied  by  nothing 
less  than  the  denial  of  all  honour  to  anyone  but  himself  I  say 
freely  that  every  man  among  that  list  would  have  had  just  cause  of 
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complaint  if  Hamley's  name  had  been  given  a  greater  prominence, 
and  if  his  had  been  excluded.  This  is  what  is  meant,  and  this  only, 
by  the  exclusion  of  his  name  from  the  despatch.'*  The  division 
which  Sir  Edward  commanded  is  in  this  despatch  credited  with 
having  done  just  what  it  did  do  ;  except  that  Lord  Wolseley  speaks 
of  "  a  few  minutes  "  as  the  time  between  the  two  attacks,  whereas 
it  was  between  ten  miuutes  and  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  There  is  not 
a  word  in  this  despatch  about  *'  the  brunt  of  the  fighting  "  having 
fallen  on  General  Graham. 

It  is  the  third  despatch  which  contains  the  words  about  the 
"  brunt  of  the  fighting."  After  recording,  as  I  shall  presently  show, 
the  services  of  Sir  Edward,  General  Willis,  Sir  A.  Alison  and  others, 
in  due  course  comes  this  paragraph  : — 

The  brunt  of  the  fighting  throug/iout  tlie  campaign  fell  to  the  lot 
of  Major-General  G.  Graham,  V.C.,  C.B.,  commanding  2nd  Brigade, 
and  it  could  not  have  been  in  better  hands.  To  that  coolness  and 
gallantry  in  action  for  which  he  has  always  been  well  known,  he 
adds  the  power  of  leading  and  commanding  others." 

Mr.  Shand,  by  an  ingenious,  if  not  very  ingenuous  suppression 
of  the  facts  of  that  part  of  the  campaign  in  which  Sir  Edward 
Hamley  had  not  been  engaged,  endeavours  to  cavil  at  the  words.  I 
am  certain  that  there  are  none  in  the  despatch  which  more  accurately 
represented  the  feeling  of  all  those  who  were  present  during  the 
whole  campaign,  from  the  landing  at  Ismailia.  General  Graham  with 
his  troops  had  been  engaged  on  the  24th  and  25th  August  in  the 
actions  of  El  Magfar  and  Tel-el-Mahuta.  As  a  result  of  them,  he 
had  been  pushed  on  to  Kassassin,  and  remained  throughout  in 
command  of  the  Advanced  Guard  there.  General  Willis,  his  divi- 
sional commander,  being  ten  miles  in  rear,  at  Mahuta.  He  was 
the  whole  time  closely  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  overwhelmingly 
superior  forces  of  the  Egyptians  at  Tel-el-Kebir  and  Salahieh,  and 
had  to  exercise  constant  vigilance.  On  the  28th  August  he  had 
the  fiercest  fight  of  the  campaign  entirely  on  his  own  lines,  and 
drove  back  the  enemy  unsupported,  the  Cavalry  completing  his 
victory  after  he  had  driven  back  the  enemy.  In  accordance  with 
the  precedents  I  have  given.  Lord  Wolseley,  in  regard  to  that  fight, 
had  done  just  what  Lord  Raglan  did  in  regard  to  Balaklava.  He 
sent  in  Sir  Gerald  Graham's  despatch,  and,  with  an  apology.  Sir 
Drury  Lowe's.  Mr.  Shand,  ignoring  the  existence  of  all  this,  tries 
to  cavil  at  the  words  used  by  saying  that  General  Willis  had  been 
personally  in  command  at  the  fight  of  September  9th  at  Kassassin. 
He  omits  to  mention  that  the  despatch  "  C  "  itself  records  the  fact 
in  these  terms :  "  General  Willis  commanded  at  Kassassin  when  it 
was  attacked  by  the  enemy  on  the  9th  instant,  and  with  a  very 
VOL.  cxxxii. 
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small  loss  drove  him  back  within  his  entrenchments."  Are  these 
continual  and  repeated  suppressions  Mr.  Shand's  idea  of  honourable 
literary  work  }  Is  this  biography,  or  what  ?  I  am  very  unwilling 
to  say  a  word  that  might  wound  General  Willis,  for  I  do  not  know 
how  far  he  is  really  responsible  for  this  most  unfair  and  outrageous 
attack  on  Sir  Gerald  Graham,  but  I  do  know,  as  no  one  else  can, 
the  feeling  of  the  Egyptian  Army,  and  I  am  certain  that  every 
independent  witness  in  that  force  will  cry  shame  on  it. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  words  which  referred  to  all  this  fighting 
have  been  transferred,  by  a  reckless  deception,  to  Tel-el-Kebir,  and 
it  has  been  made  to  appear  that  Lord  Wolseley  said  that  at  the 
battle  of  Tel-el-Kebir  Sir  Gerald  Graham  bore  "  the  brunt  of  the 
fighting."  That  Lord  Wolseley  nowhere  said,  but  merely  that, 
taking  the  campaign  as  a  whole,  Sir  Gerald  Graham  bore  the  brunt 
of  the  fighting.  That  that  was  so  is  not  open  to  dispute.  If  Sir 
Edward  Hamley  had  his  one  part  at  the  battle  of  Tel-el-Kebir, 
Sir  Gerald  Graham,  in  addition  to  the  "proud  remembrance"  of 
the  attack  of  his  brigade  there,  had  the  whole  campaign  behind 
him. 

Before  I  come  to  the  words  in  which  Sir  Edward  Hamley's 
services  are  recorded,  there  are  two  paragraphs  to  which  I  wish  to 
allude,  though  they  are  not  mentioned  by  Mr.  Shand.  As  I  have 
shown  everywhere,  Sir  Edward  Hamley's  real  grievance  was  not 
that  his  services  were  not  recognised,  but  that  others  were  given 
their  due  meed  of  praise.  The  two  paragraphs  deal  with  the 
services  of  Sir  A.  Alison,  and  of  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Connaught. 
I  need  not  quote  the  paragraph  about  Sir  A.  Alison,  because  it 
merely  assigns  to  him  that  part  which  he  in  fact  bore  at  Alexandria 
and  Tel-el-Kebir. 

The  paragraph  about  the  Duke  of  Connaught  has,  I  believe, 
been  confused  with  the  letter  to  the  Queen,  which  was  indepen- 
dently published,  not  in  the  Gazette,  Lord  Wolseley,  like  other 
commanders,  has  been  in  the  habit  of  writing  to  wives  and  mothers 
of  soldiers  who  have  done  him  good  service.  Naturally,  from  the 
station  of  the  recipient  in  this  case,  the  letter,  couched  in  such 
terms  as,  if  I  were  to  cite  those  received  by  other  wives  and 
mothers,  would  be  found  to  be  naturally  and  characteristically 
warmer  than  those  of  an  official  despatch,  was  given  to  the  world. 
The  paragraph  in  the  official  despatch  merely  recites  the  Duke*s 
services  in  the  campaign  in  just  such  terms  as  would  have  been 
used  of  any  other  officer  similarly  placed.  I  say  this  because  I 
know  well  that  innuendos  about  the  recognition  of  the  Duke's 
services  have  been  current  coin  among  the  scandal-mongers  and 
gossips  of  society,  and  therefore  as  a  mere  question  of  simple 
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justice  to  Lord  Wolseley  I  think  it  right  to  give  the  evidence  of 
the  officer  through  whom  all  the  orders  of  the  campaign  passed  to 
the  principal  actors,  and  who  was  more  privy  to  the  relationship 
between  headquarters  and  the  various  heads  than  anyone  else. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  whole  scheme  of  the  campaign,  of  the 
march,  and  of  the  battle,  was  one  of  most  original  genius,  not  at  all 
what  either  sentry-go  soldiers  or  mere  students  of  the  "Operations 
of  War  were  prepared  for  and  ready  to  accept  as  just  what  they 
had  expected.  In  carrying  it  out  Lord  Wolseley  was  very  much 
alone,  and  the  effect  on  the  minds  of  others  was  such  that  Colonel 
Lyttelton  allows  me  to  quote  his  absolute  knowledge  in  saying 
that  under  the  unwonted  circumstances  the  conduct  of  two 
men  stood  out  conspicuously  throughout,  for  the  alacrity  with 
which  they  accepted  and  made  the  best  of  the  positions  in  which 
they  found  themselves  placed,  and  for  the  cordiality  and  soldierly 
discipline  with  which  they  carried  out  the  orders  which  they 
received.  Those  two  were  Sir  Archibald  Alison  and  H.R.H.  the 
Duke  of  Connaught.  The  despatch  only  coldly  records  that 
absolutely  accurate  statement  of  naked  truth.  Mr.  Shand  shirks 
the  subject,  but  takes  advantage  of  the  smouldering  slanders  of 
society  all  the  same.  There  is  no  subject  in  regard  to  Lord 
Wolseley's  action  in  this  campaign  which  will  not  gain  by  being 
brought  into  the  light  of  day. 

I  next  take  Sir  Edward  Hamley  s  recognition  in  this  third 
despatch  "  C,"  that  which  deals  with  the  services  of  officers  during 
the  campaign.  Mr.  Shand  gives,  on  p.  190,  vol.  ii.,  a  private  letter 
from  Lord  Wolseley  to  Sir  Edward  in  which  he  says :  "  I  avail 
myself  of  this  opportunity  of  thanking  you  most  cordially  for  all 
you  have  done  towards  rendering  the  war  a  success,  especially  for 
the  able  manner  in  which  you  led  your  division  on  the  13th  ultimo." 
"  The  letter,"  he  tells  us,  "  was  a  very  handsome  and  friendly  one  ; 
had  as  much  been  said  in  the  official  despatches,  which  were  to  be 
eagerly  read  by  the  British  public,  Hamley  would  have  had  no 
reasonable  cause  of  complaint  and  the  disagreeable  friction  would 
have  been  avoided."  Therefore  he  cautiously  avoids  giving  the 
words  of  the  despatch  in  order  that  the  letter  and  the  words  may 
be  compared.  "  Lieutenant-Generals  G.  H.  S.  Willis,  C.B.,  and 
Sir  E.  B.  Hamley,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  led  their  divisions  in  a  very 
gallant  manner  at  the  battle  of  Tel-el-Kebir."  With  the  exception 
that  the  word  *'  gallant,"  which  most  men  would  prefer,  was  substi- 
tuted in  the  despatch  for  the  word  "  able "  in  the  letter,  the  two 
phrases  are  identical.  No  one  who  was  there  will  deny  that  the 
description  of  the  despatch  was  more  accurate  than  that  of  the 
letter. 
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The  story  of  the  other  things  which  Sir  Edward  Hajnley  had 
done  to  render  the  war  a  success,  and  how  much  he  had  done  to 
prevent  it  from  being  a  success,  and  therein  to  show  what  were 
the  real  causes  of  his  not  being  subsequently  employed,  is 
my  next  task.  Alas!  Sir  Edward  Hamley's  friends  have  been 
warned  and  warned  again  and  again  by  those  who  knew  the  story 
and  wished  him  to  lie  in  an  honoured  grave,  that  for  his  reputa- 
tion's sake  they  should  not  have  stirred  this  mud,  that  the  per- 
sistent silence  with  which  his  fierce  attacks  have  been  met  was 
a  generous  silence  towards  a  man  fallen  by  his  own  weakness. 
Before  I  have  closed  the  answer  on  which  they  have  insisted 
I  shall  have  shown  that  never  was  general  in  the  field  treated 
with  greater  patience  and  forbearance,  and  never  did  a  man 
in  whose  behalf  his  leader  had  run  a  generous  risk  in  the  teeth 
of  all  advice,  in  the  very  fact  of  giving  him  his  one  opf>or- 
tunity  of  high  service,  meet  it  with  worse  ingratitude.  Even  at  the 
eleventh  hour  I  hold  my  hand.  Before  taking  up  the  story  as 
it  began  at  Alexandria,  I  would  ask  those  who  have  committed 
themselves  to  this  libel  to  consider  the  nature  of  the  evidence 
I  have  adduced,  and  the  carelessness  with  which  they  have  com- 
mitted themselves  to  those  reckless  misstatements  which  I  have 
exposed.  Do  they  think  that  they  can  persuade  the  world  any 
longer,  let  me  say  as  an  example,  that  Sir  Edward  Hamley 
**had  a  chief  share  in  directing  the  night  march?"  Seeing 
that  Sir  Edward  Hamley  himself  records  (p.  120)  that  Lord 
Wolseley  asked  him  at  what  hour  he  would  begin  the  march, 
supposing  the  enemy's  lines  to  be  five-and-a-half  miles  distant," 
seeing  that  the  Official  History  records  from  a  document,  now  pre- 
served no  doubt  in  the  Intelligence  Department,  as  it  was  sent 
there  by  me,  the  distance  as  then  in  Lord  Wolseley 's  possession  at 
6660  yards ;  seeing  that  when  he  wrote  the  Nineteenth  Centwy 
article  (p.  128)  Sir  Edward  Hamley  still  believed  the  distance  to  be 
five-and-a-half  miles,  and  that  they  can  themselves  measure  it  on 
the  survey  and  see  that  the  shorter  distance  is  the  true  one  ;  do 
they  now  think  that  Lord  Wolseley,  even  on  that  matter,  was 
guided  by  Sir  E.  Hamley's  advice,  or  that  it  would  have  been  safe 
to  trust  to  it  had  he  been  so  }  And  if  not  in  that  matter,  in  what 
single  point  can  they  find  justification  for  this  assertion  ?  Which  of 
my  statements  on  p.  425,  as  to  the  steps  taken  by  Lord  Wolseley 
for  the  guidance  of  Sir  Edward,  can  they  shake  ?  Or,  again,  how 
can  they  meet  the  evidence  I  have  adduced  in  this  article  as  to  the 
practice  in  regard  to  despatches,  every  tittle  of  which  could  have 
been  found  by  them  themselves  had  tliey  chosen  to  look  for 
it    Not  one  particle  of  any  of  the  evidence  on  either  of  these 
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points  is  new.  Only  their  own  reckless  carelessness  has  pre- 
vented them  from  using  it  before  they  committed  themselves. 
But  I  have  much  to  tell  that  will  be  altogether  new  to  them,  all 
of  it  very  painful,  all  of  it  resting  on  evidence  as  certain  as 
that  here  adduced.  I  make  them  this  offer  that  if  before  next 
month  they  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  it  is  about  time 
that  they  withdrew  this  impudent  slander,  then  I  too  will  stay  my 
hand.  If  not,  on  their  own  heads  be  it.  Hitherto  I  have  tried  to 
use  veiled  expressions  where  possible.  Their  own  friends,  in  the 
press,  in  articles  which  take  base  advantage  of  the  anonymous  to 
bring  false  and  infamous  charges  against  me — articles  which  I  am 
told  they  warmly  applaud,  are  forcing  me  to  use  unveiled  language 
and  tell  simple  facts.  I  pledged  my  word  that  I  could  by  sworn 
evidence  in  any  Court  of  justice  prove  that  Sir  Edward  Hamley 
**  could  not  be  trusted  to  carry  out  orders  that  he  received  without 
the  sort  of  cavilling  which  shakes  confidence  in  the  precision  with 
which  they  will  be  executed."  An  anonymous  writer  gives  me  the 
lie  direct,  telling  his  readers  that  "  this  must  be  regarded  as  mere 
assumption  on  the  part  of  Colonel  Maurice."  One  has  too  much 
contempt  for  the  creature  that  slinks  behind  a  "  we  "  to  say  that,  to 
answer  him.  If  I  am  forced,  in  order  to  explain  Lord  Wolseley's 
action,  which  they  have  slandered,  to  give  illustrations  of  what  Sir 
Edward  was  capable  in  that  way,  my  words  will  seem  mild  indeed. 
I  am  free  however  to  confess  that  Mr.  Shand  does  not  seem  to 
think  that  in  an  army  there  is  any  necessity  whatever  for  one  man 
to  give  orders  and  another  simply  to  obey  them.  His  notion  of  the 
relations  of  Sir  Edward  Hamley  and  Lord  Wolseley  is  that  both 
were  "profoundly  versed  in  strategy,  and  open  to  argfument,"  p.  113. 
Unfortunately  Lord  Wolseley  had  with  great  difficulty  secured  the 
appointment  of  Sir  Edward  Hamley  to  command  one  of  the 
divisions  under  him,  and  he  did  not  in  the  least  want  him  to  argue 
with  him,  but  to  carry  out  his  orders.  Mr.  Shand  is  quite  right,  and 
brings  out  very  clearly  the  truth  that  from  the  first  Sir  Edward 
Hamley  misapprehended  the  motive  which  had  led  to  his  appoint- 
ment. As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was  no  prospect  whatever  of  Sir 
Edward  being  selected  for  any  military  command  whatever  until 
Lord  Wolseley  exerted  himself  in  his  favour. 

Mr.  Shand  thinks  that  Sir  Edward  Hamley  ought  to  have  been 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Egyptian  Expedition  because  he 
had  written  "  The  Operations  of  War."  Unfortunately  the  appoint- 
ment to  commands  in  the  field  does  not  rest  with  Mr.  Shand. 
Among  soldiers  of  our  Army  it  has  long  been  an  established  belief, 
on  the  contrary,  that  to  be  "  a  good  man  over  a  paper  country,"  is 
^er  se  a  disqualification  for  practical  work.    Till  Lord  Wolseley 
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obtained  command  of  the  Ashantee  Expedition,  and  selected 
as  many  men  as  he  could  whom  he  knew  to  have  endeavoured 
during  peace  to  study  the  war  aspect  of  their  profession,  such  an 
idea  was  contrary  to  all  established  peace  precedent  The  most 
profound  hopes  were  expressed  by  all  the  old  soldiers  of  that  day^ 
"  that  none  of  those  damned  fellows  would  ever  come  back  again." 
Lord  Wolseley  had  seen  so  much  of  this  feeling  and  had  so 
thoroughly  despised  it,  that  he  discounted  much  of  the  over- 
whelming evidence  that  reached  him,  telling  him  that  Hamley  was 
an  "  impossible  "  man,  because  in  any  active  employment  he  would 
quarrel  with  everybody.  In  the  teeth  of  all  this  he  urged  his 
appointment  to  the  command  of  one  of  the  divisions  in  the  peace 
manoeuvres  in  England,  solely  on  two  grounds:  one,  that  being 
himself  an  Infantry  officer,  he  wished  that  justice  should  be  done  to 
all  branches  of  the  service,  and  was,  therefore,  glad  that  there  was 
an  opportunity  for  giving  a  chance  to  an  Artilleryman  ;  the  other, 
that  the  man  who  had  produced  so  valuable  a  study  of  the  Art  of 
War,  ought  to  have  a  chance  of  showing  what  he  could  do  in  the 
field.  On  the  same  grounds  the  appointment  to  the  field  manoeuvres 
having  been  made,  he  fought  with  great  difficulty  his  battle  for 
Sir  E.  Hamley,  and  succeeded  in  having  him  appointed,  purely  as 
a  matter  of  justice  to  a  notoriously  able  man  to  the  command  of  the 
division  in  Egypt. 

It  was  Hamley's  one  chance.  If  he  did  not  get  on  with 
Wolseley  it  was  certain  that  no  one  else  would  give  him  employ- 
ment, not  because  his  despatches  were  not  published,  or  for  any 
other  reason  of  that  kind,  but  because  his  one  friend  and  defender 
had  been  Lord  Wolseley.  Unfortunately,  from  the  first,  he  never 
realised  this,  but  supposed  that  he  had  been  taken  out  as  the  great 
strategic  adviser  of  the  campaign.  Mr.  Shand  almost  unconsciously 
brings  out  at  every  step  how,  instead  of  accepting  the  position 
assigned  to  him  and  doing  his  duty  in  that,  he  was  always  con- 
sidering whether  Wolseley  was  doing  the  right  thing,  and,  without 
any  of  the  information  that  was  at  Lord  Wolseley  s  disposal  to 
guide  him,  criticising  every  step  in  a  way  which,  even  as  it  stands 
in  the  book,  would  prove  him  to  have  been  never  in  a  temper  to 
carry  out  the  work  he  had  to  do — that  of  executing  the  designs 
of  another. 

At  every  stage  Mr.  Shand  virtually  proceeds  on  the  assump- 
tion, that  as  the  Cabinet  had  made  a  great  mistake  in  not  selecting 
Sir  Edward  Hamley,  but  in  appointing  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  to  the 
command,  therefore  Sir  Edward  Hamley  was  fully  justified  in  con- 
sidering how  far  he  would  conform  to  the  work  in  hand,  or  would 
wish  to  substitute  some  scheme  of  his  own.    The  point  he  misses 
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is,  that  rightly  or  wrongly  the  Cabinet,  with  Her  Majesty's  approval, 
had  made  that  selection  ;  and  that  one  man  only  did  or  could  bear 
on  his  shoulders  the  whole  responsibility  towards  them  of  the 
campaign.  It  may  perhaps  be  admitted  that  for  the  blunder  of  the 
Cabinet,  resulting  in  one  of  the  most  triumphant  and  rapid  successes 
that  ever  attended  the  English  arms,  they  had  some  excuse. 
Mr.  Shand  tells  us  perpetually  that  Sir  Edward  Hamley  was  the 
older  soldier.  In  the  sense  that  Sir  Edward  Hamley  was  the 
older  man,  that  is  true.  Length  of  tooth  is  not  quite  the  one 
qualification  for  high  command.  In  the  sense  that  he  had  begun 
his  war  experiences  earlier  it  is  not  true.  Lord  Wolseley  had  come 
back  desperately  wounded  from  service  in  Burmah,  before  they  met 
in  the  Crimea.  I  have  heard  not  a  few  men  who  knew  him  in  the 
Crimea  say  that  no  adequate  recognition  of  the  services  which  he 
there  rendered  has  ever  appeared,  young  as  he  then  was.  Again 
he  was  there  taken  up  for  dead.  During  the  time  when  Sir 
Edward's  services  had  ceased  for  twenty-eight  years  he  had  been 
constantly  on  service.  He  had  been,  whilst  Sir  Edward  Hamley 
was  writing  and  studying  at  home,  employed  all  through  the  Indian 
Mutinies,  partly  regimentally,  partly  on  Sir  Hope  Grant's  Staff. 
With  him  he  went  to  the  China  Expedition.  He  had  been  mean- 
while studying  his  profession  to  such  purpose,  that  I  have  heard 
Sir  Thomas  Sutherland,  the  present  chairman  of  the  Peninsular  and 
Oriental  S.S.  Company,  who  was  in  China  all  the  time  of  the  Pekin 
Expedition,  and  than  whom,  as  all  his  countrymen  know,  no  one  is 
a  better  judge  of  men  or  of  the  means  by  which  great  organisations 
are  built  up,  say  that  even  in  those  days  Wolseley  had  shown 
such  organising  power  and  knowledge  of  war,  that  all  outsiders 
looked  upon  him  as  the  general  of  the  campaign,  comparatively 
junior  as  his  position  then  was.  That  was  before  he  became 
publicly  known  to  England.  After  that  three  expeditions  had 
been  entrusted  to  him.  About  each  of  them,  before  he  took  them 
in  hand,  the  gloomiest  fears  had  filled  the  minds  of  men.  After  he 
had  brought  to  a  successful  issue  the  Red  River  Expedition,  the 
Ashantee  Campaign,  the  capture  of  Ketchwayo,  and  the  capture  of 
Sikukunis  stronghold,  against  which  both  Dutch  and  English  had 
previously  failed,  these  seemed  to  have  been  so  easily  achieved  that 
men  made  light  of  them.  It  was  the  old  story  of  Columbus  and 
the  egg  three  times  repeated.  In  regard  to  each,  he  had  startled 
timid  observers  by  exactly  estimating  the  necessary  cost  and 
keeping  within  it,  by  exactly  predicting  the  time  required,  and  by 
keeping  to  it  to  a  day.  But  he  had  done  more,  he  had  worked 
throughout  on  the  principle  of  selecting  for  each  place  under  him 
the  best  men  he  could  find.    He  had  not,  as  Mr.  Shand,  greedily 
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repeating  the  cry  of  those  who  had  not  been  selected,  alleges, 
formed  "a  ring."  In  each  fresh  campaign  he  had  looked  round  for 
new  men,  picking  up  BuUer,  Alleine,  Butler,  McCalmont  on  the 
Red  River,  none  previously  known  to  him,  none  relations  of  his 
own  ;  picking  up  in  Ashantee  from  their  previous  record,  none 
relations  of  his  own,  Evelyn  Wood,  Baker  Russel,  Brackenbury ; 
picking  up  in  South  Africa,  Herbert  Stewart.  These  few  and 
hardly  any  others  out  of  the  great  staff  of  the  Egyption  Expedition, 
were,  with  one  exception,  due  to  exceptional  circumstances,  not 
rejected  because  they  had  already  done  him  good  service.  Ought 
they,  any  of  them,  to  have  on  that  account,  been  refused  employ- 
ment.^ Of  the  remainder,  some,  such  as  Grenfell,  had  become 
known  to  him  for  service  in  South  Africa,  not  under  his  orders  ; 
others,  such  as  Grove,  Ardagh,  and  Swaine,  for  a  capacity  not  yet 
tried  in  war,  but  proved  by  much  subsequent  work  under  others. 
Of  the  Brigadiers,  Sir  Archibald  Alison,  not  by  his  selection,  had 
served  under  him  in  Ashantee,  and  Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  the  one  man 
of  the  campaign  to  whom  fell  the  cruel  fate  of  being  left  at 
Alexandria.  None  others  in  high  command  had  ever  served 
under  him  before.  Much  the  largest  proportion  of  the  Staff  were 
chosen  from  reputations  established  in  India.  Others,  such  as 
Hamley  himself,  were  chosen,  because  of  their  known  ability,  so  far 
as  it  could  be  judged  by  peace  criterion. 

Now  here  I  throw  down  a  challenge.  The  staff  of  the  Egyptian 
campaign  is  given  in  full  in  the  Official  History.  I  appeal  here,  as 
throughout,  from  innuendo  and  slander  to  specific  documents  easily 
accessible.  I^et  those  who  speak  of  this  infamous  "  gang  "  held  up 
to  the  obloquy  of  their  country  during  twenty  years,  because  they 
have  done  her  some  service  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  go  through 
that  staff  of  1882,  and  prove  that  I  have  here  by  one  iota  modified 
the  facts.  Else  let  them  hold  their  peace  unless  they  wish  their 
country  to  know  them  as  convicted  liars. 

Among  the  men  so  selected  by  him  he  had  throughout 
been  the  inspiring  genius.  He  had,  till  he  unfortunately  com- 
mitted the  generous  error  of  choosing  Hamley,  kept  a  team 
enthusiastically  devoted  to  him,  but  containing  many  elements 
which  because  of  the  very  ability  of  the  men,  would  have  pro- 
duced friction  under  anyone  else,  working  harmoniously  together. 
He  had  assigned  to  each  the  work  which  they  were  best  fitted 
to  do,  had  left  them  free  to  do  their  own  work,  assigned  by 
him,  and  had  himself  worked  harder  than  any  of  them,  giving  them 
the  confidence  of  feeling  that  in  him  they  had  a  chief  who  under- 
stood war  and  the  needed  preparations  for  war  better  than  any  of 
them,  and  could  apply  his  knowledge  to  each  circumstance  as  it 
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arose  with  unerring  judgment  Undoubtedly  the  confidence  which 
he  had  acquired,  that  by  his  marvellous  tact  he  could  work 
smoothly  with  anyone,  in  one  fatal  instance  led  him  astray.  He 
did  not  at  the  beginning  of  that  campaign  realize  that  there 
are  **  impossible  "  men,  and  he  chose  one  of  them.  Even  in  regard 
to  him,  those  who  talk  of  the  "  quarrel "  between  Wolseley  and 
Hamley  cannot  cite  one  piece  of  jevidence  that  would  be  worth 
a  jot  in  any  Court  of  Justice,  which  shows  any  other  than  the 
utmost  effort  on  Wolseley*s  part  to  conciliate  and  to  meet  what, 
at  times,  amounted  to  absolute  insubordination,  with  concession,  as 
far  as  possible  consistent  with  duty,  and  with  calm  decision  where 
that  was  impossible.  What  single  letter  of  his  to  Hamley  can  they 
produce  that  is  not  kindly  and  friendly.^  All  else  rests  on  the 
imaginative  evidence  of  a  man  prone  to  take  offence  and  resenting 
orders  which,  if  they  now  force  me  to  it,  I  shall  show,  in  each 
instance,  to  have  been  necessary  for  the  work  to  be  done.  Am  I, 
in  my  next  article,  to  draw  the  picture  on  the  other  side  ?  It  is  for 
Sir  E.  Hamley's  friends  to  choose.  I  will  say  this  only,  now  that  it 
is  such  a  picture,  that  some  of  those  who  saw  Sir  Edward  most 
nearly  during  that  campaign  believe  that  there,  is  only  one  way  of 
accounting  for  the  facts,  that  the  unwonted  experiences  of  a 
rough  campaign,  short  for  him  as  it  was,  acting  on  a  man  who  had 
spent  twenty-six  years  in  literary  leisure  and  club-life,  rendered 
him  hardly  accountable  for  his  actions.  Surely  it  cannot  be  his 
friends  who  require  this  story  to  be  told  in  order  to  force  the  with- 
drawal of  an  audacious  libel  that  they  must  already  see  cannot  for 
an  instant  be  maintained  } 
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THE  CAMPAIGN  OF  PLEVNA. 
By  Lieutenant  Maguire,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.  R.  Hist  S. 

Field-Marshal  the  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Wolseley,  K.P., 
G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  Commanding  the  Forces  in  Ireland^  in  tlie  C/utir, 


Lord  Wolseley — Gentlemen,  I  have  to  invite  discussion  on . 
the  many  points  that  have  been  raised  by  the  lecturer  to-day.  I 
hope  that  many  who  are  present  will  give  us  their  opinions  on  the 
various  subjects  touched  upon  in  the  course  of  the  lecture. 

Major  Bewicke  Copley — My  Lord,  as  no  one  else  seems 
inclined  to  start  a  discussion,  I  would  like  to  make  one  or  tu'o 
remarks  on  what  the  lecturer  has  said  about  the  1877  campaign. 
The  last  point  he  made  was,  in  comparing  the  actual  position  at 
Constantinople  with  that  at  Lisbon,  and  saying  that  there  is  no 
reason  why  lines  should  not  have  been  raised  and  defended,  at 
Constantinople,  on  plans  similar  to  those  used  at  Torres  Vedras. 
But  I  think  he  omitted  to  notice  a  rather  important  factor,  viz. : — 
That  Lisbon  is  open  to  the  sea,  whereas  Constantinople  and  its 
harbour  could  be  reached  by  fire  from  the  Asia  Minor  side. 

There  is  just  one  other  point  about  which  he  spoke,  on  which 
I  cannot  quite  agree  with  him.  He  said  he  thought  that  the 
Commander-in-Chief  staying  at  Constantinople,  and  issuing  orders 
to  the  different  subordinate  commanders  by  telegraph,  was  the 
worst  thing  that  could  possibly  happen  in  war.  I  think  if  you 
have  the  best  man  at  the  end  of  the  telegraph,  you  cannot  wish  for 
anything  better.  You  ensure  your  plan  of  campaign  being  carried 
out  in  accordance  with  the  intentions  of  the  originator,  who  holds 
the  threads  in  his  hands.  This  was  evident  in  Moltke's  strategy 
in  1866. 

I  rather  thought  the  lecturer  might  have  mentioned  in  his  very 
interesting  references  to  Napoleon,  that  in  the  campaign  of  1800, 
when  he  set  out  for  Marengo,  Napoleon  met  with  a  somewhat 
similar  obstacle  to  that  which  the  Russians  met  with  in  the  case  of 
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Plevna;  but  the  way  Napoleon  dealt  with  his  difficulties  in  the 
Aosta  Valley,  and  the  way  the  Russians  dealt  with  Plevna  was 
very  different.  Napoleon  realised  that  he  had  to  concentrate  his 
forces  from  different  directions  by  a  given  day,  and  in  order  to  get 
the  most  important  of  these  forces  on  to  the  field,  he  had  to  pass 
the  little  fort  of  Bard.  But  he  did  not  bring,  as  the  Russians  did, 
9,000  men  against  25,000  in  the  attempt.  Neither  did  he  wait  a 
period  of  two  months  to  bring  forward  a  sufficient  force,  and  at  the 
same  time  give  the  enemy  time  to  add  additional  works,  and  con- 
centrate his  defence.  He  realised  that  time  was  of  vital  importance, 
and  that  he  must  get  past  at  once,  and  he  used  ever}^  effort,  and 
exercised  all  his  ingenuity  to  get  past,  with  the  consequence  that  he 
won  the  campaign. 

Turning  for  a  moment  to  tactics,  I  think  one  has  rarely  had 
such  an  opportunity  of  seeing,  side  by  side,  how  to  do  it  and  how 
not  to  do  it,  as  is  afforded  by  a  careful  study  of  the  methods  of 
these  three  Russian  attacks  on  Plevna.  By  the  three  attacks  I  mean 
the  attacks  which  took  place  on  30th  July  and  nth  September — 
the  right,  and  centre,  and  left  attacks.  We  find  the  men  hurried 
forward  very  much  in  the  normal  formation,  which  was  only 
removed  from  our  drill-book  in  1893,  that  is  to  say,  skirmishers  in 
the  front,  with  closed  bodies  close  behind  them.  The  guns  fire  at 
intervals  until  just  before  the  infantry  advance,  and  not  continu- 
ously ;  the  reserves  not  used  at  all,  the  cavalry  sent  right  away 
across  the  Vid  out  of  reach  ;  no  unity  of  plan  or  command.  That 
is  as  regards  the  right  and  centre  attacks.  Whereas,  if  we  turn  to 
the  left  attack,  we  find  that  on  30th  July  and  nth  September 
the  Russians,  having  made  a  careful  reconnaissance,  and  skilfully 
placed  their  guns,  took  advcintage  of  hazy  weather  to  move  forward 
their  original  firing  lines — backed  up  their  wavering  men  with 
reserves,  and  supported  them  with  artillery  at  the  critical  moment, 
and  finally,  on  the  night  of  the  nth  September,  had  practically 
taken  Plevna.  If  you  examine  the  map  hanging  up  there,  you  will 
see  two  little  works  just  south-west  of  Plevna — one  on  the  right, 
and  one  on  the  left  of  that  long  trench.  They  command  Plevna. 
They  are  the  key  of  the  position.  That  night  they  were  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Russians,  and  Plevna  would  undoubtedly  have  fallen 
the  following  day  if  Skobeleff  had  been  supported  that  night.  He 
sent  to  the  chief  of  the  staff  to  ask  for  reinforcements,  announcing 
that  he  had  captured  Redoubts  11  and  12;  Lotof  replied  that  no 
reinforcements  could  be  given.  Had  Plevna  fallen  that  day,  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  the  Russians  would  have  been  able  to 
get  right  on  to  Constantinople  long  before  our  fleet  could  be  of  any 
avail.    Possibly  the  Austrians,  being  on  the  flank  of  their  line  of 
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communication,  might  have  deterred  them  from  attacking  Constan- 
tinople, otherwise  I  do  not  see  how  they  could  have  been  prevented 
from  taking  it 

Colonel  Kelly,  D.A.G. — My  Lord  and  Gentlemen,  I  do  not 
propose  to  enter  into  any  discussion  upon  the  tactical  points  that 
have  been  brought  before  us  so  ably  by  the  lecturer  to-day.  I 
would  rather  address  you  more  upon  the  lessons  which  might  be 
learned  from  such  campaigns  as  that  of  Plevna.  The  question  is 
really  one  that  affects  the  country  more  than  it  affects  us  individu- 
ally as  soldiers,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  there  are  not  more 
people  attending  in  this  hall  to  hear  the  able  lectures  which  are 
addressed  to  us  from  time  to  time  by  gentlemen  like  the  lecturer 
to-day,  and  like  Captain  James,  who  spoke  a  few  weeks  ago.  We, 
soldiers,  are  scarcely  in  need  of  being  reminded  of  the  wants  of 
this  great  country  to  which  we  are  all  proud  to  belong.  I  do  not 
mean  especially  the  wants  of  the  Army.  When  I  speak  of  the 
Army  I  speak  of  the  whole  offensive  forces  of  the  nation.  What  I 
should  like  to  see  is  this,  these  lectures  well  attended  by  and 
delivered  to  large  numbers  of  our  fellow-countrymen  who  have  little 
or  no  connection  with  the  Army,  and  who  often  evince  a  practical 
ignorance  that  is  deplorable  when  they  attempt  to  address  us  at 
public  meetings,  and  even  in  Parliament,  on  what  they  conceive  to 
be  the  military  wants  of  the  country,  and  the  means  of  satisfying 
them.  In  some  professions,  such  as  the  Church,  the  law,  and  the 
medical  profession,  the  opinions  of  experts  are  looked  upon  almost 
with  reverence  ;  but  when  we  come  to  the  defence  of  the  country, 
we  generally  find  that  the  opinion  of  the  soldier,  especially  in  time 
of  peace,  is  absolutely  scouted.  He  is  simply  told  that  he  is 
endeavouring  to  obtain  either  promotion  or  glory  for  himself  if  he 
asks  more  money  to  spend  on  that  particular  branch  of  the  Service 
to  which  he  belongs — on  that  particular  branch  of  the  institutions 
of  the  country  in  which  he  has  most  interest.  We  heard  the 
lecturer  tell  us  to-day  that  it  is  neither  mountains  nor  rivers  that 
must  be  looked  to  for  the  defence  of  a  country,  but  only  men,  and 
I  think  I  may  be  pardoned  if  I  say  he  might  have  used  the  word 
"  ships.'*  We  certainly  require  ships  for  our  defences  ;  but  what  we 
require  most  is  men,  and  men  we  must  train  in  time  of  peace,  so 
that  we  may  have  them  ready  in  time  of  war  to  win  victories  which 
we  hope  to  win  in  future,  such  as  our  ancestors  have  won  for  us  in 
the  past  We  must  always  remember  that  the  present  state  of  the 
Empire — its  present  greatness — has  been  built  up  for  us  entirely 
by  the  acts  of  our  forefathers,  who  made  the  country  what  it  is. 
And  it  is  for  us  of  the  present  day  to  endeavour  to  maintain  the 
country  in  that  state  in  which  it  has  been  left  to  us — exactly  in  the 
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same  way  as  a  man  who  inherits  a  large  estate  in  perfect  order 
regards  it  as  a  duty  thrust  upon  him  to  maintain  it  in  that  order. 
The  question  of  men,  then,  is  one  of  the  greatest  questions  of  the 
present  day,  and  although  we  in  the  Army  thoroughly  understand 
it,  those  people  outside  the  Army — our  masters,  I  may  say — the 
tax-payers  of  this  country,  do  not  see  any  necessity  for  providing 
men  until  the  actual  time  of  trouble  has  arisen.  Even  now  at  the 
present  day,  one  hears  people  say,  **  Look  at  that  small  campaign 
that  has  recently  been  going  on  in  South  Africa.  Where  were  the 
trained  soldiers  ?  Where  were  the  large  numbers  of  men  which 
you  are  asking  for  to  fill  the  ranks — where  were  they,  and  yet  a 
handful  of  untrained  men,  picked  up  in  a  hurry,  have  conquered  a 
large  tract  of  country  ? "  Such  an  argument  may  go  down  with 
civilians  and  people  who  know  nothing  whatever  of  fighting  or  of 
service.  But  how  can  we  listen  to  such  things  1  Our  Army  is 
required  not  for  purposes  of  that  description,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  trained  men,  and  men  who  are  being  trained  in  great 
numbers  in  the  nations  across  the  water  (hear,  hear).  Our  Navy, 
as  we  have  been  told  to-day,  is  no  use  unless  it  can  land  men,  and 
for  these  reasons  I  think  it  is  most  important  that  these  lectures 
should  be  delivered  to  large  numbers  of  people  outside  the  Service, 
so  that  they  may  be  impressed  with  the  wants  which  we  are  all 
agreed  this  country  demands  and  requires*  From  ages  past  there 
has  been  an  old  saying,  and  it  still  remains  true  to  the  present  day ; 
the  same  old  rule  holds  good,  "  If  you  wish  for  peace  you  must 
prepare  for  war." 

Colonel  Vetch,  C.B.,  C.E.  in  I.— My  Lord,  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen,  I  have  listened  with  the  very  greatest  pleasure  to  the 
interesting  lecture  we  have  had  to-day — a  very  spirited  lecture  I 
call  it  I  think  we  must  all  be  impressed  with  the  very  able  sketch 
of  this  campaign,  which  the  lecturer  gave  us  in  such  a  rapid  way. 
He  brought  home  to  us  a  great  many  points  of  interest,  and  he 
travelled  over  a  great  deal  of  ground  besides — from  America  to 
Asia  geographically,  and  historically  for  many  years  before  Christ 
down  to  the  present  day.  I  propose,  however,  to  confine  my  few 
remarks  to  one  particular  point,  which  was  the  central  point  of  the 
lecture,  and  that  is  Plevna.  I  think  we  have  a  great  deal  to  learn 
from  Plevna.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  a  great  strategical  move- 
ment by  which  Osman  Pacha  planted  himself  immediately  on  the 
flank  of  the  Russians  in  their  advance  from  the  Danube  to  the 
Balkans,  and  it  showed  a  great  deficiency  in  the  Russian  Intelli- 
gence Department,  and  a  deplorable  lack  of  scouting  and  of  outpost 
duty,  that  Osman's  movement  remained  unknown  to  the  Russians, 
and  that  it  was  not,  I  believe,  imtil  three  weeks  after  Nikopolis  had 
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been  taken  that  the  Russian  outposts  touched  Plevna.  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  when  Krudener  arrived  at  Plevna,  he  found 
that  position — for  it  was  only  a  position  at  that  time,  with  merely  a 
block-house  on  it,  although  a  most  formidable  position — occupied 
completely  by  a  large  Turkish  Army.  The  Turkish  Army  much 
outnumbered  his  own  ;  but  instead  of  waiting  for  reinforcements  he 
attacked  at  once  ;  he  had  orders  to  do  so.  I  have  never  heard  any 
satisfactory  explanation  why  this  attack,  and  the  second  and  third 
attacks  also,  were  all  conducted  on  the  same  lines.  They  were 
made  on  the  south-eastern  arc  of  Plevna,  which  was  the  very 
strongest  part  of  the  defence.  The  river  was,  I  believe,  fordable, 
and  one  would  think  that  naturally  the  Russians  would  have  gone 
round  to  the  west,  which  was  the  weakest  part  of  the  defence.  But 
not  only  did  they  fling  themselves  in  a  frontal  attack  against  the 
very  strongest  part  of  the  Plevna  defences,  but  each  attack  was 
organised  in  three  separate  columns  which  were  not  in  touch  one 
with  the  other.  The  tactical  formations  of  these  columns  were  bad, 
as  has  been  pointed  out  by  a  previous  speaker,  and  the  result  was 
disastrous.  The  same  sort  of  thing  that  happened  at  the  first 
attack  happened,  on  a  larger  scale,  at  the  second  battle,  when  the 
Turks  were  much  better  prepared,  as  they  had  been  hard  at  work 
with  the  spade.  Then,  when  the  third  battle  took  place,  very 
much  the  same  thing  occurred  again.  One  of  the  most  notable 
features  of  these  battles  was  the  use,  by  the  Turks,  of  the  spade. 
The  Russians,  on  the  other  hand,  were  deficient  in  tools.  We  read 
that  they  had  to  use  their  canteen  tins  to  scrape  up  the  earth  to  get 
cover.  To  an  engineer,  of  course,  Plevna  is  a  particularly  interest- 
ing subject  Entrenchments,  no  doubt,  are  of  great  use,  but  too 
much  has  been  made  of  the  entrenchments  at  Plevna  as  the  cause 
of  Osman's  successes,  because  we  must  remember  that  Osman  was 
planted  in  a  very  fine  position,  with  an  army  which — at  any  rate,  at 
the  first  battle — considerably  outnumbered  the  Russian  Army,  and 
therefore  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  attack  would  not  prove 
successful.  The  Russians,  moreover,  did  not  use  their  cavalry  ; 
they  made  no  scouting  expeditions  until  Osman  had  already 
established  a  regular  line  of  communications  with  fortified  posts  to 
his  rear.  Altogether  I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  in  the  attack  at 
Plevna  which  is  worth  study,  and  I  am  sure  we  are  all  very  grateful 
to  Lieutenant  Maguire  for  having  brought  the  campaign  so  vividly 
before  us.  It  so  happens  that  when  this  campaign  took  place,  I 
was  secretary  of  the  Royal  Engineers'  Institute  at  Chatham,  and 
being  anxious  to  place  a  complete  account  in  the  hands  of  R.E. 
officers,  I  got  a  young  captain  (now  Lieutenant-Colonel  Sir  Geoi^e 
S.  Clarke)  to  write  a  book  on  it    He  took  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
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in  compiling  a  history  of  the  defence  of  Plevna,  and  it  appeared  as 
a  volume  of  the  "  Royal  Engineers'  Professional  Papers,"  which  I 
had  the  honour  at  that  time  of  editing,  so  that  I  was  particularly 
interested  in  the  lecture  to-day.  I  would  recommend  anybody  who 
wants  to  study  the  subject  to  get  this  book,  as  it  is  a  more  complete 
account  than  any  other,  and  is  very  well  illustrated  by  plans. 

Major  Sclater,  D.A.A.G.— My  Lord  and  Gentlemen,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  lecturer  whether  it  is  the  generally  received 
opinion  that  Osman  remained  in  Plevna  of  his  own  free  wish,  and 
that  he  acted  on  his  own  judgment  in  not  attempting  to  retire  or 
break  out.  The  lecturer  appeared  to  have  taken  it  as  an  accepted 
fact  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  get  away,  but  he  must  then 
have  been  referring  to  the  investment  period  only.  After  the 
second  battle  Osman  was  in  a  position  as  strong  strategically  as  it 
was  technically,  but  he  must  have  realised  that  further  delay  at 
Plevna  would  result  in  the  loss  of  mobility,  and  that  whilst  the 
tactical  value  of  the  position  might  increase,  strategically  its 
importance  would  rapidly  diminish,  and  the  end  would  not  be  far 
distant  It  was  after  the  second  battle,  and  prior  to  the  Russian 
capture  of  Lovtcha,  that  it  would  have  been  possible  and  desirable 
for  him  to  have  made  his  retreat  on  Sophia  to  reinforce  the  rest  of 
the  army  south  of  the  Balkans,  but  that  he  was  ordered  from 
Constantinople  to  remain  where  he  was,  with  the  result  that  the 
great  tactical  victory  gained  in  the  third  battle  merely  delayed  his 
surrender.  This  is  an  interesting  question,  to  which  I  hope  the 
lecturer  will  refer  again.  To  return  to  the  operations  at  Plevna,  I 
think  the  difference  in  the  way  the  opposing  forces  employed  their 
rifle-fire  is  interesting,  more  especially  as  long-range  fire  was  so 
largely  resorted  to  by  the  Turks.  The  latter  were  armed  with 
Martini,  Peabody,  and  Sniders,  whilst  the  Russians  were  partly 
supplied  with  the  Krenk  and  partly  with  the  Berdan  rifles.  Neither 
of  the  Russian  rifles  were  any  use  at  long  ranges,  and  were  much 
inferior  to  the  Martini-Peabody.  The  Turks  had  an  unlimited 
supply  of  ammunition,  and  sheltered  behind  their  earthworks, 
whenever  Russians  appeared  in  view,  even  at  ranges  up  to  2000 
yards,  they  fired  at  them,  and,  regardless  of  their  ammunition, 
perpetual  streams  of  bullets  were  showered  on  their  adversaries  as 
they  advanced  to  the  attack,  from  the  longest  ranges.  In  spite  of 
this  fire,  on  no  occasion  was  a  Russian  advance  checked  by  long- 
range  fire,  though  losses  were  heavy,  and  the  Russians  were 
precluded  by  their  inferior  rifle  from  replying,  whilst,  at  the  same 
time,  they  were  unassisted  by  their  own  artillery,  which,  owing  to 
want  of  proper  co-operation,  ceased  to  engage  the  Turks  during  the 
initial  stages  of  their  infantry  attacks.   As  the  Russians  approached 
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to  within  decisive  range  of  the  Turkish  trenches,  the  Turkish  fire 
became  much  less  destructive.  The  Turks  were  either  so  frightened 
that  they  took  refuge  underneath  the  parapets,  or  they  shot  up  in 
the  air  without  exposing  themselves  to  the  enemy.  Consequently, 
at  close  ranges,  the  Russians  suffered  less  loss  from  the  fire  of  their 
opponents  directly  in  front  of  them,  but  they  came  under  flanking 
and  cross  fires  from  other  works,  which  generally  precluded  further 
advance.  The  Russians,  in  their  attacks,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the 
heavy  long-range  fire  to  which  they  were  exposed,  were  invariably 
hurried  forward.  Advances  became  assaults  at  very  long  distances 
from  the  position  to  be  assaulted,  troops  became  breathless  and 
confused,  and,  generally,  the  attacks  expended  themselves  fruit- 
lessly, and  a  retirement  became  necessary.  As  a  rule,  the  Russians 
made  little  use  of  their  rifles  in  advancing  to  the  assault,  until 
works  had  been  captured,  or  their  advance  had  been  checked.  The 
contrast  between  the  unliitiited  employment  of  ammunition  by  the 
Turks,  and  its  very  restricted  use  by  the  Russians,  and  the  in- 
efficiency of  the  enormous  amount  of  long-range  fire  carried  out 
by  the  former,  is  very  marked,  and  well  worthy  of  consideration. 
Another  point  I  should  like  to  draw  attention  to,  was  the  extremely 
small  results  obtained  by  the  Russian  Artillery  fire.  This  tells 
against  my  own  arm,  but  it  is  an  interesting  fact.  During  the  four 
days'  bombardment  of  Plevna,  before  the  third  battle,  250  guns 
were  employed,  24  of  which  were  siege  guns.  The  result  of  this 
enormous  expenditure  of  ammunition  on  the  works  which  it  was 
contemplated  to  attack  was  practically  niL  The  Gravitza  redoubt 
and  one  other  work  were  considerably  knocked  about,  but  the 
effect  was  very  small,  and  the  garrisons  taking  refuge  in  the  shelters 
provided  for  them,  or  in  the  folds  of  the  ground  close  by,  were 
hardly  touched  by  it  at  all ;  their  morale  was  uninjured,  and  they 
were  ready  to  issue  forth  to  repel  the  Russian  attacks  when 
required.  The  negative  results  here  obtained  have  caused  a  great 
deal  of  consideration  to  be  given  to  the  question  of  the  best 
methods  to  be  adopted  in  attacking  earthworks  with  field  and  siege 
artillery.  Some  of  the  results  of  the  lessons  learnt  in  this  campaign 
were  gone  into  and  drawn  attention  to  at  a  recent  lecture  on 
Modem  Artillery,  delivered  before  this  Society,  and  the  desirability 
of  adopting  Howitzers  with  high  angle  fire,  and  high  explosive 
shells,  was  advocated. 

Lieutenant  Maguire  (in  replying)  said— My  Lord,  I  must 
congratulate  myself  to  some  extent  on  having  elicited  such  very 
satisfactory  points  from  such  a  large  number  of  officers.  I  think, 
my  Lord,  if  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  begin  at  the  last  and  go 
backward.    With  every  word  that  Major  Sclater,  of  the  Artillery, 
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said,  I  concur,  and  therefore  need  not  enter  into  a  long  argument 
with  him.  I  have  the  exact  figures  of  the  artillery  fire  at  Plevna 
here  in  a  book,  and  I  think  it  was  200,000  rounds. 

Lord  Wolseley.— Fired  by  the  Russians  at  Plevna  > 
Lieutenant  Maguire.— Yes  ;  I  think  so.  However,  I  will 
look  in  the  book.  The  exact  number  of  rounds  of  artillery  fire 
were  200,000  by  the  Russians,  and  by  the  infantry  there  were 
10,000,000  rounds.  The  Turks  ?fired  80,000  rounds  of  artillery,  and 
15,000,000  rounds  by  the  infantry.  It  is  very  encouraging  in 
regard  to  the  danger  of  being  shot  at  to  consider  the  number  who 
perished.  The  whole  number  of  people  who  were  lost  among  the 
assailants  was  40,000,  and  probably  half  of  these  perished  through  ) 
sickness.  The  defenders  lost  30,000,  and  I  take  it  that  not  more 
than  10,000  of  these  would  have  perished  through  being  wounded, 
so  that  if  you  simply  divide  10,000  into  200,000  shells  and 
10,000,000  bullets,  the  result  will  show  that  being  shot  at  is  a  fairly 
safe  thing,  and  the  art  of  war  one  of  the  healthiest  of  avocations. 
Most  of  the  Russian  Infantry  were  armed  with  the  Krenk 
rifle.  Some  of  them,  however,  had  the  Berdan  rifle.  I  am  not 
sure  whether  the  Guards  were  armed  with  this  rifle,  but  I  am 
quite  sure  some  of  the  regiments  were.  Of  course,  the  Turkish 
rifle,  as  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  spokq  said,  was  the  Peabody- 
Martini,  which,  I  take  it,  was  far  superior  to  the  Russian  rifles. 

Now  about  Osman  Pacha's  breaking  out  Manifestly  he  ought 
to  have  broken  out  before  he  was  entirely  surrounded.  General 
Lee,  at  Richmond,  «^ain  and  again  said  that  if  he  were  allowed  to 
break  out  and  go  south  he  could  carry  on  the  war  for  twenty  years, 
but  that  if  he  was  compelled  to  stay  in,  in  due  time  there  would  be 
a  circle  of  iron  around  him.  Why  didn't  Osman  Pacha  break  out 
then  ?  He  said  himself,  to  a  German  officer,  I  think,  that  he 
thought  the  Russians  would  make .  another  big  attack  like  the 
attacks  by  Skobeleff",  which  have  been  referred  to,  and  that  he 
would  like  to  give  them  one  good  final  thrashing.  They  lost 
18,000  men  in  the  attacks  of  September,  and  he  thought  if  they 
would  repeat  this  business  that  he  would  dispose  of  them  as 
effectively.  He  said  that  was  his  reason,  but  he  is  said  to  have 
had  another  reason — the  same  reason  as  Lee — that  he  was  ordered 
to  remain.  That  is  all  I  know  on  that  subject  as  to  why  he  did  not 
break  out.  I  was  trying  during  the  discussion  to  get  an  authority 
for  my  statement  in  one  of  the  best  books  on  this  subject,  but  could 
not  discover  it  in  the  short  time  at  my  disposal. 

Another  officer.  Colonel  Vetch,  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  referred 
to  Cavalry  in  the  war.  It  is  admitted,  I  think,  that  during  the  war 
the  Russian  Cavalry  did  very  little.  At  present  there  are  a  lot  of 
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British  officers  devoting  themselves  to  showing  that  the  British 
Cavalry  is  of  very  little  use.  Well,  here  is  a  nation  that  has 
unlimited  supplies  of  irregular  cavalry,  the  Cossacks  of  the  Don. 
traditional  horsemen,  whose  ancestors  have  been  on  horses*  backs 
since  the  first  dawn  of  history ;  and  somehow,  I  think  that  their 
scouting  would  have  been  easily  beaten  by  the  worst  of  our  cavalry 
regiments.  At  any  rate,  nothing  could  have  been  worse,  and  the 
only  cavalry  that  did  anything  was  Gourko's  Cavalry,  and,  strange 
to  say,  they  acted  more  after  the  fashion  of  Stewart's  Raiding 
Cavalry  in  America — acting  largely  as  mounted  infantry — during 
the  raid.  Colonel  Vetch  also  referred  to  the  constant  attacks  at  the 
same  points — Gravitza,  etc. — instead  of  trying  to  cut  off  Osman 
from  his  communications.  In  point  of  fact,  I  think  I  referred,  in 
my  somewhat  hasty  summary,  to  the  battle  of  Goro  Dubnik,  which 
did  effectually  cut  off  Osman,  and  then,  of  course,  the  fall  was  only 
a  matter  of  time. 

Colonel  Kelly  made  some  remarks,  with  regard  to  which  I  may 
say  that  I  am  sure  it  is  quite  impossible  to  be  a  student  of  history, 
or,  indeed,  a  student  of  anything,  a  student  of  human  nature,  or  a 
man  of  common  sense,  and  not  to  j^ree  with  them.  That  we 
should  have  our  policy  in  regard  to  military  affairs,  directed  by 
people,  many  of  whom  are  quite  incapable  of  managing  any 
business,  civil,  military,  or  naval,  and  many  of  whom  would  not  get 
a  situation  in  any  big  shop  as  shop-walkers,  is  too  preposterous. 
But  this  is  the  fate  of  democracy — to  be  governed  by  those  who 
know  not,  in  spite  of  the  advice  of  those  who  know  ;  "  Drawn  to 
the  dregs  of  a  Democracy,"  as  the  poet  Dryden  says.  But  the 
Continental  democracy  is  one  kind  of  a  democracy,  and  the  British 
democracy  is  another  kind,  and  very,  very  inferior  for  warlike 
purposes.  A  European  democracy  is  a  "  nation  in  arms,"  to  use 
the  title  of  a  celebrated  book.  Every  German  voter  has  been  a 
soldier.  He  knows  by  practical  experience  that  an  army  must  be 
efficient  or  nothing.  For,  mark  you,  the  most  careless  and  lazy 
soldier,  the  most  idle  soldier,  and,  indeed,  for  that  matter,  the  most 
drunken  soldier,  you  can  think  of,  would  be  a  very  great  champion 
of  hard  work  and  sobriety,  and  so  forth,  on  the  part  of  every  soldier 
in  the  regiment  except  himself  There  is  no  soldier  such  a  fool  as 
not  to  know  that  a  military  machine  which  is  not  in  good  order  is 
a  very  useless  kind  of  thing.  If  we  had  a  nation  in  arms  we  need 
not  be  so  much  afraid  of  the  selfish  ignorance  of  democracy,  and 
that  is  one  of  my  reasons  for  advocating  conscription.  It  would 
bring  home  to  the  people  the  true  nature  of  society  and  the  only 
conditions  of  national  prosperity ;  it  would  make  these  sloping 
dirty  working-men  walk  straight,  and  be  clean,  and  be  men,  and 
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think  and  reflect  on  patriotism  and  duty,  and  know  what  the 
meaning  of  "  country  '*  was.  Until  we  get  something  like  that,  I 
am  afraid  we  are  in  the  danger  that  Colonel  Kelly  pointed  out, 
and  which  Captain  Mahan's  book  says  will  probably  be  fatal  to  our 
Empire.  We  are  governed  by  a  democracy  that  knows  nothing 
about  armies,  and  does  not  discharge  any  military  duty,  and  does 
not,  in  point  of  fact,  to  any  large  extent,  pay  any  military  taxes. 
The  Volunteers  helped  to  save  us.  But  if  we  had  400,000  Volun- 
teers in  1804,  with  a  population  of  15,000,000,  if  they  are  to  save 
us  now  we  ought  to  have  a  million  Volunteers  with  our  present 
population.  Why,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  not  a  sufficient 
number  of  so-called  gentlemen  to  spare  a  few  hours  to  officer  the 
Volunteer  regiments ! 

I  now  come  to  another  officer  who  spoke,  and  who  took  some 
little  exception  to  some  of  my  remarks,  but  really  he  and  I 
practically  agree,  except  about  some  small  matters  of  detail.  He 
says  he  would  not  agree  with  me  in  likening  Torres  Vedras  to 
Constantinople,  and  that  Constantinople  might  be  entered  or 
attacked  from  the  other  side  of  the  strait  I  have  no  objection  to 
that  at  all,  but,  in  point  of  fact,  the  people  on  the  other  side  of  the 
strait,  on  this  occasion,  were  the  Turks  themselves.  Again,  Major 
Copley  said  that  the  best  possible  kind  of  command  would  be 
command  at  the  other  end  of  the  telegraph  wire.  What  I  com- 
plained of  was,  that  there  was  no  command  at  that  end  of  the  wire. 
At  the  one  end  of  the  wire  there  were  three  officers,  one  of  whom 
should  have  commanded  ;  at  the  Constantinople  end  of  the  wire 
there  were  twenty  or  thirty  base  intriguers,  not  fitted  for  any  kind 
of  command.  There  were  not  only  male  intriguers  at  that  end  of 
the  wire,  but  there  were  female  intriguers,  and,  if  I  may  say  so  in 
the  presence  of  some  ladies  here,  they  are  possibly  the  worst 
intriguers  of  all.  Major  Copley  referred  to  Bard  as  not  having 
stopped  Napoleon,  who  marched  past  it ;  but  I  propose  to  show  by 
sketches  on  the  black-board,  that  the  posture  of  affairs  at  Bard 
1800,  and  at  Plevna,  1877,  was  not  analogous.  (The  lecturer 
proceeded  to  draw  the  various  defiles  of  the  Alps,  and  to  show  the 
nature  of  Napoleon's  invasion  of  Italy,  in  contrast  to  the  Russian 
operations.) 

I  am  very  much  obliged  for  this  criticism,  because,  really,  it  is 
only  by  sharp  criticism  that  we  are  compelled  to  be  accurate,  and 
not  run  away  with  our  subjects.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Napoleon 
adopted  a  very  risky  course  in  marching  through  a  defile,  and 
round  a  fortress  ;  but  Napoleon  was  a  very  different  person  to 
Russian  commanders,  like  Schilder  Shuldner  and  the  Grand  Duke 
Nicholas. 
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Lord  Wolseley. — Gentlemen,  I  have  very  little  to  say  on  this 
subject  The  campaign  at  Plevna  is  one  of  immense  interest  to  all  ^ 
military  students,  and  it  has  been  very  well  described  by  Mr. 
Maguire  in  the  course  of  his  lecture,  and  when  replying  to  some 
points  that  were  raised  during  the  discussion.  I  would  recommend 
you  all  to  study  the  campaign  closely,  and  I  would  strongly 
recommend  those  who  mean  to  do  so,  to  read  first  the  story  of  the 
campaign  of  1828-29.  It  is  written  by  the  most  remarkable  soldier 
of  his  age,  General  Von  Moltke,  who  was  then  a  major.  It  is 
admirably  told,  and  has  been  well  translated  into  English.  It  is 
interesting  for  many  reasons,  besides  the  fact  of  its  being  written 
by  so  great  a  man,  for  every  reader  must  be  pleased  with  the 
admirable  manner  in  which  the  various  incidents  of  the  campaign 
are  described.  There  is  a  curious  similarity  in  the  conditions  of 
the  two  wars.  This  is  shown  most  in  the  fact  that,  when  the 
Russians  made  peace  in  1829,  and  when  they  again  made  peace  in 
1878,  the  condition  of  their  army  was  upon  both  occasions  almost 
hopeless.  If  the  Turks  had  been  quite  true  to  themselves  on  both 
those  occasions,  I  cannot  imagine  how  the  Russian  Army  would 
have  extricated  itself  from  its  unfortunate  position.  If  you  take 
the  trouble  to  examine  the  reports  bearing  upon  the  condition  of 
the  Russian  Army  during  the  campaign  we  have  just  had  so  well 
described  to  us,  I  think  you  will  find  that  at  the  time  when  the 
treaty  of  peace  was  signed  by  the  Turks,  the  Russians  were  almost 
in  a  starving  condition.  One  of  the  remarkable  conditions  of  peace 
in  the  treaty  of  1878  was,  that  the  Russians  should  be  able  at 
once  to  supply  their  army  by  sea,  it  being  practically  impossible 
to  supply  it  any  longer  by  land.  In  other  words,  had  they  not 
obtained  provisions  by  sea  they  would  have  had  to  retreat  to  the 
Danube  ;  that  retreat  might  very  easily  have  been  converted  into  a 
disaster.  I  have  no  other  point  to  draw  special  attention  to.  I 
entirely  agree  with  the  lecturer  in  all  he  has  said  as  to  the  absolute 
necessity  of  a  nation  being  prepared  for  war.  He  told  us  how 
important  it  is  that  a  nation  should  have  not  only  an  army,  but  a 
thoroughly  efficient  army.  That  besides  having  a  great  fleet  to 
ensure  us  command  of  the  sea,  we  should  have  an  army  of  moderate 
proportions,  always  ready  to  be  transported  by  that  fleet  to  any 
part  of  the  world  where  it  might  be  required.  There  are,  I  think, 
many  instances  in  the  history  of  the  world  to  be  brought  forward  to 
illustrate  the  necessity  of  having  such  an  army.  The  lecturer 
referred  to  one  instance,  but  I  think  a  more  striking  instance  is  to 
be  found  in  the  year  1861,  when  the  American  War  began.  I  have 
no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  if  either  side,  the  Federals  or  the  Con- 
federates, had  at  that  time  possessed  an  efficient  regular  army,  of 
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say  between  60,000  and  100,000  men,  ready  to  have  been  at  once 
put  into  the  field,  that  war,  instead  of  lasting  four  years,  and 
causing  such  enormous  losses,  and  such  vast  misery  to  millions, 
might  have  been  brought  to  an  end  in  that  same  year  of  1 861.  I 
think  that  most  unprejudiced  soldiers,  who  study  the  history  of  that 
war  as  closely  as  I  have  studied  it,  will  agree  with  me  in  that. 
Well,  gentlemen,  I  hope  the  day  is  far  distant  when  we  shall  have 
to  defend  ourselves,  or  when  we  shall  be  obliged  to  put  an  army  in 
the  field,  but  when  that  time  comes  I  hope  we  shall  have  an  army 
— a  real  army — capable  of  taking  the  field,  and  that  we  shall  have 
people  in  London  to  direct  it,  not  like  those  who  directed  the 
Plevna  campaign  from  Constantinople.  Our  Ministers  will  at  least 
not  be  false  to  their  country,  as  were  the  corrupt  Ministers  and 
corrupt  generals,  who  brought  Turkey  to  the  position  she  was 
in  at  the  end  of  1878.  Although  the  lecturer  has  touched  but 
slightly  on  the  corruption  and  treachery  of  those  who  were  en- 
trusted with  command  of  the  army,  on  the  occasion  to  which  he 
has  referred  to-day,  there  can  be  no  moral  doubt  about  it,  that 
there  were  traitors  in  the  Turkish  ranks,  and  that  the  Turkish 
Army  was  more  or  less  sold. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  nothing  more  to  say,  except  to  convey  to  the 
lecturer — which  I  am  sure  I  am  justified  in  doing  on  the  part  of  all 
present — our  most  sincere  thanks  for  his  kindness  in  coming  here 
from  London,  such  a  long  distance  at  this  time  of  the  year,  to  give 
us  the  benefit  of  his  stored-up  military  knowledge,  and  the  pleasure 
of  listening  to  him.  I  am  sure  that  all  of  us  have  enjoyed  his 
lecture  immensely,  and  our  only  wish  is,  that  we  may  have  a 
similar  pleasure  in  store  for  us  before  next  year  ends. 
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THE  CRUISER  AS  THE  ADJUNCT  OF 
THE  BATTLESHH'. 


By  H.  W.  Wilson. 


The  importance  of  superior  speed  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated." — 

Sir  Howard  Douglas. 


In  a  previous  article  I  have  considered  the  structure  and  armament 
of  the  ocean  cruiser.  I  now  propose  to  discuss  the  cruiser  as  an 
adjunct  and  component  part  of  a  fleet  of  battleships.  The  cruiser 
is  here  required  for  many  purposes :  to  act  as  a  scout,  and  perform 
those  duties  which  on  land  fall  to  cavalry ;  to  protect  the  ironclad 
from  nocturnal  attacks  by  small  craft ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  to 
assist  the  battleship  in  the  combat. 

There  is,  to  begin  with,  some  difficulty  in  deciding  what  exactly 
a  cruiser  is.  Originally,  vessels  of  this  class  seem  to  have  been 
designed  to  act  as  the  eyes  of  the  fleet,  and  generally  to  perform 
the  duties  which  fell  to  frigates  and  sloops  in  the  past  Between 
the  frigate  and  the  line-of-battle  ship,  however,  there  was  a  great 
gulf  fixed,  so  that  even  in  the  opinion  of  Nelson  two  frigates  were 
not  a  match  for  a  64-gun  ship,*  though  three,  with  a  corvette,  he 
considered,  had  a  great  superiority.  We  do  not  find  frigates  of  74 
guns,  or  even  64.  There  was  then  a  sharp  line  between  the  two 
classes.  But  when  we  consider  the  modem  substitute  of  the 
frigate,  there  is  no  such  distinction  possible.  We  have  battleships 
of  6200  tons  as  well  as  14,900  ;  we  have  cruisers  of  14,200  tons  as 
well  as  1 580.  Tonnage  and  size  are,  then,  evidently,  no  longer  the 
bases  of  division.  Nor  does  the  possession  of  armour  afford  any 
criterion  :  there  are  cruisers,  such  as  the  Rurik  and  Dupuy  de  LSme, 
which  have  vertical  plating,  whilst  there  are  battleships,  such  as 
the  Italia,  almost  destitute  of  it.  It  is  this  perplexity,  and  the 
desire  for  simplification,  which  has  led  the  Italians  recently  to 


*  American  officers  held  in  181 2  that  a  74-gun  ship  was  a  match  for  three  large 
frigates  (**  Naval  Chronicle,"  xxxix.,  p.  459),  and  that  one  frigate  was  a  match  for  t\*o 
sloops.    The  arguments  upon  which  this  conclusion  is  based  are  worth  reading. 
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discard  such  headings  as  ^* corossata'*  and  ^Hncrociatorel'  and  to 
arrange  their  larger  vessels  in  seven  classes,  all  being  called 
"  fighting-ships."  Such  a  classification  would  certainly  rid  us  of  one 
anomaly,  if  we  adopted  it,  for  then  we  could  no  longer,  by  any 
possibility^  style  the  Minotaur  or  Nelson^  old,  slow,  and  armed  with 
obsolete  guns,  first-class  cruisers.  The  only  real  distinction  between 
the  battleship  and  cruiser  lies  in  this — in  the  former,  speed  is  a  less 
important  factor  in  the  compromise  than  in  the  latter,  or,  to  state 
the  matter  more  simply,  in  the  cruiser  armament  and  defensive 
qualities  are  sacrificed  to  high  speed.  Even  the  largest  cruisers 
usually  lack  monster  guns,  and  where  they  carry  armour,  it  is 
thinner  than  in  the  battleship  of  corresponding  date.  On  the  other 
hand,  their  trial  speed  is  commonly  superior  by  two  or  three  knots 
to  that  of  the  vessel  built  expressly  for  the  combat.  A  convenient 
subdivision  would  be  into  cruisers  of  2000  tons  and  under,  or 
scouts,  and  those  of  over  2000  tons,  or  fighting  cruisers. 

The  duty  of  the  scout  is  to  observe  the  enemy.  Here  speed  is 
the  quality  which  is  above  all  required.  Fighting  qualities  must  be 
of  very  secondary  importance.  We  have  two  classes  of  ships  which 
may  be  supposed  to  subserve  this  special  end.  The  first  appear  in 
the  tables  as  "  look-out  ships,"  and  may  be  described  as  a  congeries 
of  odds  and  ends.  Whatever  their  name  may  be,  they  are  abso- 
lutely unfitted  for  the  duties  which  it  would  assign  to  them.  Nine 
are  of  the  Arclier  class,  with  maximum  trial  speeds  of  17  to  17 J 
knots,  but  they  could  never,  in  all  probability,  come  near  their 
present  nominal  speed  of  16^  knots.  They  are  not  good  sea-boats, 
and  are  now  relegated  for  the  most  part  to  distant  stations,  where 
they  can  yet  do  us  much  service.  Three  are  antiquated  despatch- 
vessels,  and  still  have  a  fair  speed,  but  would  certainly  be  caught 
and  destroyed  by  the  enemy's  cruisers  if  they  tried  to  do  any 
scouting.  Six  more  are  of  the  Bar/uim  and  Barracoiita  type,  and 
can  only  do  165-17  j  knots.  Plainly,  then,  we  have  no  vessels  hero 
which  can  be  relied  upon  to  dog  a  fleet  without  being  caught.  The 
French  have  of  similar  class  twelve,  five  of  which  have  steamed  over 
20  knots  in  their  trials.  The  other  seven,  like  their  English  sisters, 
are  of  too  low  speed  to  be  of  much  use.  Craft  such  as  the  Forbin 
might  at  first  sight  seem  the  very  vessels  which  we  require,  but 
they  are  very  severely  criticised  in  France.  Thus,  of  the  Forbin  we 
read,  "  there  is  no  armoured  shelter  for  the  captain ;  the  ship  is  a 
veritable  mass  olcul  desacs  ;  the  annoured  deck  is  too  thin  to  give 
adequate  protection,  and  in  it  there  are  fourteen  unprotected 
openings  down  which  shells  might  drop  with  fatal  results.."  They 
arc  again  very  minutely  subdivided,  the  quarters  for  the  crew  are 
uncomfortable,  and,  as  was  said  in  my  previous  article,  they  lose 
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their  speed  in  a  sea  way.  The  French  criticism  may  be  too  severe, 
when  we  remember  that  these  vessels  are  not  presumably  built 
to  enter  the  line  of  battle,  but  rather  to  run.  Still  they  are  not 
satisfactory  ships. 

Can  we,  then,  count  upon  our  torpedo-gunboats  for  scouting 
purposes  }    The  thirty-one  vessels  of  this  class  are  one  of  the  most 
distressing  features  of  our  Navy  list    With  rare  exceptions,  their 
speeds  are  inadequate  on  paper,  and  still  more  inadequate  in  fact 
Our  admirals  in  the  manoeuvres  have  scarcely  a  word  of  praise  for 
them.    They  appear  to  exist  mainly  to  break  down,  and  to  be 
absolutely  unable  to  maintain  a  high  speed  at  sea.    Yet  some  of 
them  are  good  sea-boats,  though  terribly  uncomfortable  in  rough 
weather.    The  Gleaner,  be  it  remembered,  made  her  way  across 
the  Bay  of  Biscay  when  the  Resolution  was  driven  back.  As 
if  to  show,  however,  that  even  she  could  not  be  trusted,  she  has 
been  continually  in  Malta  dockyard  since  she  reached  the  Medi- 
terranean.   These  vessels  have  gradually  increased  in  size  from 
525  tons  to  1070,  and  yet  even  now  we  do  not  appear  to  have 
obtained  satisfactory  results.    The  Dryad  is  twice  the  size  of  the 
Spidery  she  is  more  easily  seen,  if  a  little  better  armed,  but  her 
speed  is  just  the  same.    Of  her,  even  more  than  of  the  older 
Spider,  we  may  say,  in  the  words  of  the  Rivista  MarittimOy  that 
she  is  too  slow  to  run,  too  weak  to  fight,  and  too  large  to  attack  by 
stealth.    Fresh  boilers  are  being  given  to  several  of  these  boats, 
and  it  is  possible  that  their  speed  may  be  thereby  increased.  They 
certainly  want  pace,  for  how  they  are  ever  going  to  overhaul  a 
Lansquenet  or  Chevalier  remains  an  insoluble  mystery.  France 
claims  to  have  in  the  D' Iberville  diVid  her  two  sisters  thoroughly 
satisfactory  vessels  of  this  class.    Her  machinery  is,  we  are  told, 
constructed  of  special  metal,  to  give  great  lightness  and  strength. 
She  did,  with  a  foul  bottom,  in  rough  weather,  21  '6  knots  ;  but  she 
has  still  to  be  tested  at  sea.    The  other  French  boats  are  no  better 
than  ours.    Italy,  again,  has  been  not  unsuccessful,  whilst,  if  we  can 
believe  the  Russian  figures,  their  torpedo-gunboats  are  the  fastest 
in  the  world.    Though  Continental  opinion  assigns  one  torpedo- 
gunboat  to  each  battleship,  the  manoeuvres  have  shown  that  our 
Jaseurs  and  Onyxs  cannot  keep  up  with  a  Royal  Sovereign.  How- 
ever, in  the  land-locked  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  they  might 
achieve  better  results  than  in  the  Channel,  though  even  there  they 
could  never  be  altogether  satisfactory. 

The  Japanese  would  appear  to  have  used  their  torpedo-boats  as 
scouts.  In  fine  weather  our  destroyers  might  be  thus  employed, 
but  the  manoeuvres  have  proved  that  even  they  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  exempt  fropi  that  liability  to  break-downs  which  charac- 
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tenses  all  small  and  fast  vessels.  "  La  vitesse  c'est  la  l^gferetd,  et 
la  l^giret^  c'est  le  manque  de  solidit^.  C*est  ce  qui  tue  nos  tor- 
pilleurs/*  said  a  witness  before  the  Toulon  Commission,  and  our 
constructors  will  not  be  disposed  to  deny  it 

We  have  then  considered  all  the  vessels  in  the  Navy  list  which 
would  fall  under  the  head  of  "  scout"  Our  Admiralty  shows  no 
.  inclination  to  build  vessels  of  very  high  speed,  in  which  all  attempt 
at  offensive  and  defensive  qualities  shall  be  frankly  abandoned. 
Perhaps  it  is  wise  in  this  attitude ;  yet  instead  of  constructing 
Linnets,  of  which  we  possess  only  too  many  already,  it  might  be  at 
least  prudent  to  employ,  as  far  as  is  possible,  our  torpedo  gunboats 
on  foreign  stations,  and  'build  a  small  number  of  ships  of  about 
2000  tons  with  a  sea  speed  of  20  knots.  They  might  carry  the 
3-in.  quick-firer  to  protect  them  against  torpedo  attack,  but  nothing 
else,  and  their  duty  would  be  to  keep  their  Admiral  informed  of 
the  enemy's  movements.  In  the  mercantile  marine  we  possess 
17  vessels  of  small  size  with  sea  speeds  of  19-21  knots.*  They  are 
as  follows : — 


21  Knots. 


19  Knots, 


^Ireland 

2095  tons 

Frederica     .  . 

.    1059  tons 

*PrinceoflVala . 

1657  » 

Lydia  . 

.    1059  » 

*  Queen  Victoria  . 

1657  ,» 

Stella  . 

.    1059  „ 

*Battshe: 

.    1221  „ 

20  Knots. 

*Glen  Sannox 

610  „ 

Ibex, 

1 1 50  tons 

*Hygeia . 

.     987  » 

Seaford  . 

(?) 

"Uly  . 

.    "75  .» 

*Margtierite 

2000  „ 

*Viold  . 

.  "75 

*  Royal  Sovereipt . 

891  ». 

Alma  . 

.  1145 

Giralda  . 

(?) 

Columbia 

.    "45  »» 

19J  Knots. 


"Adder  . 
^Kch-i-noor 


951  tons 
884 

Paddleships  asterisked. 


Every  one  of  these  vessels  should  be  able  in  moderate  weather 
to  keep  away  from  anything  but  a  very  large  cruiser.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  12  of  the  20  are  propelled  by  paddles,  yet  even 
these  should  be  capable  of  good  service ;  whilst  eight  steamers, 
such  as  the  new  Seaford  of  20  knots,  would  be  invaluable.  The 
only  alteration  required  in  such  craft  would  be  the  removal  of  their 
passenger  fittings  and  the  addition  of  further  coal  accommodation. 
They  could  never  be  made  into  fighting  ships,  therefore  there  will 


♦  Lloyd  gives  no  French  ships  of  this  size,  but  the  Western  Railway  Company  of 
France  owns  two— the  Seine  and  Tamise—sknd  there  are  others,  for  instance  some  of  the 
Dover  anii  Calais  packets  are  under  the  French  flag.  It  might  be  wise  to  subvention 
small  fast  screw  ships,  as  they  wou}d  cer^inly  b^  most  useful  in  war. 
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be  little  disposition  to  tinker  them.  Mr.  McCalmont,  with  a  rare 
patriotism  which  might  be  emulated  by  wealthy  yachtsmen,  keeps 
the  GiraldUy  with  a  Naval  Reserve  crew,  in  constant  commission. 
She  carries  small  quick-firers.  With  three  or  four  i2-pounder 
quick-firers  to  attack  hostile  torpedo-boats,  there  will  be  no  danger 
of  any  strain  to  the  beams  or  decks  of  these  ships. 

I  have  not  reckoned  upon  the  services  of  such  ships  as  the 
Campania  and  Etruria,  because  they  are  too  valuable  to  be  risked 
in  scouting,  and  are  likely  to  be  employed  in  other  ways.  It  is 
probably  the  case  that  in  actual  fact  we  shall  have  to  rely  upon  our 
larger  cruisers  for  scouting  purposes.  Such  there  must  always  be 
with  any  British  Fleet  in  war,  for,  as  both  sides  will  presumably 
mean  business,  they  will  both  concentrate  all  their  available 
fighting  ships.  It  is  of  course  conceivable  that  France  might 
scatter  her  cruisers  whilst  holding  her  battleships  ready  for  action  in 
the  Mediterranean.  In  that  case  we  should  be  driven  to  follow  her 
in  some  degree.  But  she  is  not  likely  to  declare  war  till  she  thinks 
she  has  a  good  chance  of  defeating  us  in  the  warfare  of  squadrons. 
The  number  of  cruisers  we  allot  to  each  battleship  will  depend, 
then,  upon  the  policy  of  our  opponent  or  opponents,  upon  the 
number  of  cruisers  which  we  have  at  home,  and  upon  the  number 
which  we  can  spare  after  making  some  deductions  for  the  pro- 
tection of  our  trade  in  the  Channel  from  French  improvised  com- 
merce destroyers.  In  1888  Admiral  Hornby,  who  speaks  with  all 
the  weight  of  his  immense  experience,  stated  that  each  battleship 
should  have  two  cruisers.  Deducting  the  Centurion  we  have 
42  first  and  second-class  battleships  on  the  list  These  would 
require  84  cruisers,  which  are  obviously  more  than  we  could  spare 
with  our  present  strength.* 

Reducing  our  list  of  scouts  and  cruisers  to  its  real  dimensions, 
we  should  find  probably  that  of  our  90  fast  ships  of  good  size,  we 
should  be  able  to  place  half  in  line,  and  4^ave  to  make  good  our 
deficiencies  with  look-out  ships,  torpedo  gunboats,  and  improvised 
scouts.  The  proportion  of  first  and  second-class  cruisers  would 
then  be  about  ten  to  every  nine  battleships.  France  keeps  no 
modem  vessels  upon  distant  stations,t  and  would  be  able  to  place 
44  cruisers  of  all  classes  in  line.  We  should  thus  have  rather  more 
than  one  to  her  one. 


♦  Our  cruiser  strength  is  as  follows  : — ist-class  cruisers :  unannoured  17,  armoured  7 
{Aurora  class),  and  2  {Imphieuse  class,  which  are  rather  2nd-class  battleships) ;  the  nine 
dummies  Nelsofty  Warrior y  etc,  which  cannot  in  their  present  state  be  regarded  as 
ist-class  cruisers.  2nd  and  yrd-class  cruisers  66,  ^onts  i^,  torfecfo  pinboats^  etc,  32. 
Total  153. 

t  Two  have  recently  been  sent  to  Chinas 
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It  is  an  obvious  truth  that  the  qualities  which  are  required 
for  scouting  purposes  are  highly  antagonistic  to  those  which  are 
demanded  for  the  combat  As  a  scout,  on^  22  knot  vessel  would 
be  worth  three  or  six  17  knot  Fort/ts,  But  in  the  combat  one 
Forth,  especially  if  armed  with  quick-firers,  would  be  more  powerful 
than  three  Forbins.  Speed  and  fine  lines  can  hardly  be  combined 
with  defensive  qualities,  a  heavy  battery,  and  a  steady  platform. 
The  cruiser  employed  as  a  look-out  must,  however,  have  speed  if 
she  is  to  find  the  opponent  And  here  it  may  be  well  to  consider 
MM.  Montdchant  and  Z.'s  geometrical  method  of  search  which 
clearly  shows  the  value  of  speed.  To  take  a  possible  instance  in 
the  Mediterranean,  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  English  Fleet 
steaming  N.E.  is  informed  by  an  Italian  ship  near  Port  Mahon,  that 
ten  hours  before,  at  a  distance  of  100  miles,  the  French  Fleet  was 
sighted  steaming  S.S.E.  The  French  Fleet  is  assumed  to  have  a 
speed  of  10  knots,  and  the  English  cruisers  to  do  20 — unfortunately 
a  mere  hypothesis.  In  the  diagram  F  represents  the  position  of 
the  French  Fleet  when  sighted  by  the  Italians  ;  E  10,  that  of  the 
English  when  ten  hours  later  they  receive  the  news.  By  that  time, 
if  the  French  (F)  have  steamed  steadily  in  the  same  direction,  at 
the  same  rate  of  speed,  they  must  be  at  some  point  upon  the  circle 
marked  F  10.  The  English  admiral  then  has  two  courses  open  to 
him.  He  may  dispose  his  cruisers  fanwise  and  steam  towards 
that  point  where  the  courses  of  the  two  sides  will  intersect  at  the 
same  moment  (E  20").  But  if  the  French  have  altered  their  course 
to  due  west,  they  will  escape  him,  pass  round  the  Balearic  Isles, 
and  so  perhaps  leave  the  Mediterranean.  He  will  then  probably 
employ  the  French  method.  F  will  be  at  some  point  on  F  12  by 
the  end  of  the  second  hour  from  the  receipt  of  the  information. 
The  English  cruisers  will  therefore  steam  for  that  point  on  F12 
where  a  circle  whose  centre  is  E  10,  and  whose  radius  is  40  miles 
(the  distance  which  the  cruisers  will  cover  in  two  hours)  inter- 
sects F  12.  If  F  has  steamed  steadily  at  the  rate  of  10  knots  in  a 
S.W.  direction,  they  will  meet  him  at  some  point  between  E  10 
and  E  12.  If,  however,  F  be  not  sighted  by  E  12,  he  must  be 
further  to  the  east,  and  JE's  cruisers  will  next  steam  to  E  14,  where 
the  circle,  with  E  12  as  centre,  and  40  miles  as  radius,  inter- 
sects F  14.  After  this  our  cruisers  will  successively  reach  at 
intervals  of  two  hours  E  16,  E  18,  E20,  and  E  22,  where  twenty- 
two  hours  from  F's  start  they  will  find  him,  if  he  has  kept  his 
original  direction.  Other  cruisers  will  trace  a  similar  curve 
(E  12',  E  14'  -  E  22')  to  the  north,  and  thus  the  French  cannot  well 
escape  detection  if  they  steam  in  any  direction  between  N.N.W. 
and  S.S.E.,  and  they  will  be  found  by       cruisers  in  twelve  hours 
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from  the  receipt  of  the  intelh'gence.  It  will  be  noticed  that  F 
can  baffle  search  in  two  ways,  by  repeatedly  changing  his 
direction  or  by  varying  his  speed.  This  can  in  some  degree  be 
counteracted  by  despatching  four  or  five  cruisers  on  each  curve  at 
intervals  of  lo  or  15  miles.  If  four  cruisers  be  sent  in  the  direction 
E  12,  E  14,  etc.,  they  will,  at  intervals  of  15  miles,  cover  a  space 
of  60  miles,  which  F  cannot  cross  in  under  six  hours.  In  this  case 
F  would  not  be  likely  to  escape  observation.  Another  objection 
which  will  at  once  occur  to  every  mind,  is  that  the  difference  in 


speed  between  cruisers  and  battleships  tends  constantly  to  diminish. 
Thus  at  the  present  time  the  French  Mediterranean  Squadron,  if 
bent  upon  mischief,  could  probably  steam  13  knots  instead  of  10, 
whilst  our  cruisers  could  not  do  more  than  18.  The  nearer  the  rival 
battleships  and  cruisers  approach  in  point  of  speed,  the  longer 
becomes  the  curve,  and  the  less  the  probability  of  discovering  the 
enemy,  except  by  chance.    Our  scouts  then  must  be  fast 

And  now  we  come  to  the  most  interesting  question,  and  one 
which  has  been  much  discussed  in  the  last  few  months— the  cruiser 
in  the  line  of  battle.  For  years  past  the  Jeune  Ecole  in  France 
have  been  decrying  the  ironclad.    They  attack  it  because  it  is  not 
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autonomous,  but  requires  the  protection  of  smaller  vessels.  They 
urge  that  whilst  the  cruiser  type  has  become  definite  and  determined 
there  is  no  finality  in  battleship  designs.*  Further  objections  are 
that  too  much  concession  is  made  to  defensive  qualities  at  the 
expense  of  offence :  that  the  armoured  battleship  is  unwieldy  and 
unmanageable ;  that  it  is  only  protected  by  armour  over  a  very 
small  area,  and  that  it  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  torpedo  boat  It  lacks 
speed,  they  say,  and  it  must  lack  it,  since  it  is  impossible  at  one 
and  the  same  time  to  give  powerful  engines  and  boilers,  a  heavy 
battery,  and  good  armour  protection.  Their  arguments  have 
hitherto  met  with  little  recognition  in  France,  and  they  have 
generally  been  derided  in  England.  M.  Weyl,  the  soundest  French 
naval  critic,  has  never  been  captivated  by  their  theories.  The 
French  Government,  after  a  short  pause  under  Admiral  Aube|  has 
launched  forth  into  an  enormous  programme  of  ironclads.  fThe 
construction  of  battleships  in  Europe  has  never  been  so  actively 
prosecuted  as  at  the  present  time. 

It  is  indeed  a  specious  saying  that  the  cruiser  can  do  the  work 
of  the  battleship.  The  great  American  strategist  is  not  of  this 
opinion.  In  war  the  issue  must  ultimately  depend  upon  concen- 
trated blows,  and  such  blows  can  hardly  be  dealt  by  small  ships. 
The  yeune  Ecole  inveigh  as  strongly  against  the  huge  cruiser  as 
they  do  against  the  battleship.  Of  the  Blake  M.M.  Mont^chant 
and  Z.  write  that  she  is  too  slow  for  cruising  and  too  weak  for  the 
battle.  In  this  opinion,  however,  there  are  a  good  many  people 
who  will  disagree  with  them.  If  we  go  back  to  battleships  without 
vertical  armour,  as  has  been  suggested,  we  shall  want  very  careful 
and  thorough  tests  to  prove  that  horizontal  armour  is  able  to  ensure 
the  ship's  existence.  The  Italians  have  in  the  past  built  vessels 
for  the  combat  which  are  entirely  destitute  of  water-line  armour. 
Such  are  the  Italia  and  Lepanto^  and  it  may  be  added,  on  a  smaller 
scale,  the  Japanese  Itsukusima  class.  These  ships  are  able  to 
combine  speed  and  gun-power  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  but 
they  do  it  at  the  expense  of  the  defence.  The  ravages  of  quick- 
firers  and  high  explosive  shells  are  bound  to  be  terrible  if  they 
ever  come  to  close  quarters.  If  they  do  not  close  with  their 
opponents  they  can  hardly  be  certain  of  winning  a  decisive  victory. 
Nelson's  tactics  were,  after  securing  the  advantage  by  skilful 
'  manoeuvring,  and  concentrating  his  ships  on  details  of  the  enemy, 
to  destroy  them  piecemeal,  laying  his  own  ships  alongside  his 
opponents.    Corresponding  tactics  to-day  would  involve  the  ap)- 

*  To  me  it  appears  that  the  type  of  battleship  is  becoming  fixed.  There  is  a  very 
general  similarity  of  design  in  all  the  large  ironclads  building  in  England,  France, 
Russia,  and  the  United  States. 
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proach  of  the  superior  force  to  the  limit  of  torpedo  range.  Inside 
that  they  would  not  trust  themselves,  as  then  the  engagement 
becomes  a  matter  for  chance  to  decide.  The  destruction  must  be 
frightful  at  such  a  range  with  the  modem  weapons,  and  the  Italians 
have  pronounced  against  their  own  constructions,  by  giving  their 
newest  ships  thin  side-armour. 

It  is,  however,  evident  both  from  the  Chilian  war*  and  from  the 
Yalu  t  that  speed  is  a  factor  of  the  utmost  importance,  not  only 
strategically,  but  tactically.  If  war  proves  that  the  cruiser  type  is 
the  correct  one,  we  need  have  no  fears,  for  we  are  stronger  in 
cruisers  than  any  other  power — though  our  ships,  of  course,  have 
certain  defects  as  have  all  others.  Ton  for  ton  there  is  no  absolute 
reason  why  a  cruiser  should  not  engage  a  battleship,  though  if  she 
does  she  will  have  to  keep  at  a  good  distance,  and  the  odds  are 
against  her  effectually  disabling  her  opponent.  But  as  England 
should  always  be  able  to  oppose  one  battleship  to  each  of  her 
opponent's  corresponding  vessels,  the  duty  which  will  fall  to  our 
cruisers  will  be  that  of  meeting  the  enemy's  similar  craft  as  far  as 
possible,  and  assisting  our  line  of  battle  in  its  concentration  upon  a 
part  of  the  enemy.  This  supplies  a  further  argument  for  giving 
our  large  cruisers  armour,  and  making  them  as  far  as  may  be 
uniform.  It  will  not  be  possible,  if  they  are  placed  in  the  line  of 
battle,  so  to  dispose  them  that  they  can  be  certain  of  encountering 
a  hostile  cruiser  of  their  type.  Lord  Howe's  attempt  to  match  his 
vessels  against  corresponding  French  ships  on  the  ist  of  June  is 
well  known,  and  it  was  not  successful.  If  our  first-class  cruisers 
are  given  thin  armour,  even  at  the  expense  of  some  diminution  of 
their  armament,  or  better  still  at  the  cost  of  their  torpedo  fittings, 
they  will  be  far  better  adapted  for  the  combat  It  is  all  very  well 
to  maintain  that  a  powerful  battery  is  the  best  protection  to  a  ship. 
It  is,  in  a  sense,  but  its  power  is  to  a  great  extent  neutralised  by 
armour  in  an  opponent.  If  then  we  are  to  have  monster  cruisers,  a 
Centurion  of  20  knots  with  6-in.  Harveyed  armour  in  place  of  the 
4-in.  and  lo-in.  plating,  and  four  8-in.  quick-firers  with  as  many 
4.7-in.  quick-firers  as  could  be  given  for  armament,  would  be  an 
almost  ideal  vessel,  and  would  not  be  wanting  in  power  in  the 
battle,  whilst  she  would  be  safe  from  high  explosives.  The  curving 
deck  in  English  ships  of  recent  design  does  indeed  in  a  certain 
measure  act  as  a  belt,  but  if  it  be  perforated,  the  projectile  enters 

*  Of  1879-81. 

t  The  slowest  of  the  Japanese  ships  suffered  most,  and  it  was  only  the  doubling  of  the 
fast  van  squadron  which  saved  them.  If  Admiral  Tsuboi  had  had  only  slow  ships  he 
could  not  have  arrived  in  time.  Again,  the  slow  Chinese  ships  could  not  come  to  close 
quarters.  Their  nominal  speed  was,  it  is  true,  higher  than  that  of  the  If^a,  but  we 
may  doubt  whether  in  fact  it  was  superior. 
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the  ship*s  vitals.  In  modem  armoured  cruisers  of  foreign  construc- 
tion both  belt  and  deck  must  be  penetrated  to  reach  boilers  or 
machinery. 

The  Marine  de  France,  some  months  ago,  suggested  that  in 
action  the  battleships  should  attack  en  echelon^  with  the  cruisers  in 
advance  upon  the  flanks.  The  latter  would  defile  past  the  exposed 
battleship  upon  the  enemy's  flank,  and  pour  a  fire  into  it  The 
writer  calculated  that  three  Davoiits  would  destroy,  or  hopelessly 
wreck,  one  battleship,  with  the  loss  of  only  one  of  their  number.  This 
does  not  seem  to  be  much  more  than  an  assumption.  It  is  just  as 
likely  that  three  DavoAts  defiling  at  a  distance  of  1000  yards  past 
the  Royal  Sovereign  would  be  all  sunk,  without  the  battleship 
being  seriously  injured.  And  besides  the  French  writer  forgets 
that  cruisers  will  certainly  be  present  upon  both  sides.  Whilst  his 
three  cruisers  are  sinking  one  of  the  hostile  ships,  the  enemy's 
three  will  be  similarly  engaged  at  the  same  time  elsewhere. 

Probably  it  will  be  found  that  on  either  side  in  the  formation  for 
battle,  ironclads  will  constitute  the  first  line,  whilst  cruisers  are  in 
the  second  or  reserve.  The  ironclads  having  disabled  each  other, 
the  cruisers  will  then  decide  the  action,  engaging  one  another  as  the 
battleships  have  done.  Unless  there  are  good  reasons  for  acting 
otherwise,  it  will  be  well  for  the  cruisers  to  avoid  the  battleship,  as 
far  as  it  can.  In  the  following  case,  however,  the  fast  ships  must 
attack  with  vigour  ;  when  an  inferior  enemy  is  retreating,  and  the 
pace  of  his  ironclads  is  identical  with  that  of  his  pursuer's  battle- 
ships. The  cruisers  will  then  vigorously  engage  the  rearmost  ships 
and  will  exert  themselves  to  seriously  damage  two  or  three,  fighting 
a  delaying  action  and  if  necessary  steaming  in  to  close  quarters. 
If  the  enemy  turns  upon  them,  he  loses  time,  and  allows  the 
opposing  battleships  to  come  up  with  disastrous  results.  If  he  does 
not,  the  cruisers  can  concentrate  upon  his  rear.  There  is  further 
another  instance  when  an  English  cruiser  must  not  shrink  from 
attacking  a  battleship,  where  a  hostile  ironclad  suddenly  arrives  on 
a  distant  station — for  example,  the  Pacific  coast.  Even  at  the  cost 
of  her  own  destruction,  the  cruiser  must  endeavour  to  so  disable  the 
battleship,  that  the  latter  can  do  no  harm  to  English  shipping.  A 
Royal  Arthur  would  not  under  such  circumstances  hesitate  to 
engage  any  vessel  afloat,  and  if  skilfully  fought,  she  might  inflict 
enormous  damage  before  she  went  to  the  bottom.  In  such  a  case 
it  might  be  well  for  her  to  get  within  torpedo  range  and  use  her 
tubes,  or  even  if  the  opponent  was  very  powerful  to  try  the  ram, 
though  it  is  highly  probable  that  then  she  would  sink  with  her 
enemy.  But  our  object  is  not  so  much  to  spare  our  own  vessels  in 
war,  as  to  destroy  our  opponents,  cost  what  it  may.    Our  enormous 
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engineering  resources  will  enable  us  to  replace  the  ships  we  lose 
more  rapidly  than  our  enemies  can,  but  no  human  device  can  ever 
give  us  back  our  trade,  if  once  hostile  cruisers  sweep  our  merchant- 
men from  the  seas. 

Finally,  as,  in  spite  of  Admiral  Wenier  and  the  German 
Emperor's  deductions  from  the  battle  of  Yalu,  many  Englishmen 
seem  to  imagine  that  armour  is  shown  by  that  engagement  to  be 
^unnecessary,  I  would  recall  the  words  of  M.  Weyl* :  "Men  would 
talk  less  of  disannourment,  if  they  were  aware  how  plating  behaves 
before  high  explosives,  and  how  high  explosives  act  on  ships  simply 
protected  by  a  deck."  The  conditions  of  war  in  the  East  are  very 
different  from  those  of  a  European  encounter,  and  we  must  beware 
of  being  led  to  false  conclusions  by  false  analogies. 

H.  W.  Wilson. 


♦  *•  La  Flotte  de  Guerre,"  p.  199. 
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THE  LIFE  OF  COLONEL  SIR  ROBERT 


By  Lieut.-General  E.  F.  Chapman,  Director  Military 


Rather  more  than  four  years  ago  a  brief  telegram  in  the  daily 
papers  announced  the  death,  at  Lus  Beyla,  of  Colonel  Sir  Robert 
Sandeman,  the  Governor-General's  Agent  for  Baluchistan.  An 
article  in  the  Times  recognised  the  value  of  his  work,  and  the  loss 
which  India  had  sustained  by  his  death  ;  but  to  the  great  majority 
of  Englishmen  the  sum  of  his  labours  was  too  remote,  too  little 
known,  for  them  to  realise  in  any  measure  their  importance. 

Englishmen  all  over  the  world  are  ready  to  appreciate  such 
work  as  he  did,  when  they  understand  it,  and  there  is  little  fear 
that  among  those  who  know  what  Sir  Robert  Sandeman  was,  and 
did,  his  name  will  ever  cease  to  be  remembered  with  admiration 
and  affection.  It  is  with  the  object  of  increasing  the  number  of 
those  who  do  thus  understand,  and  to  make  Sandeman  and  his 
work  known  to  a  larger  circle  of  his  countrymen,  that  the  present 
biography  has  been  brought  out. 

Dr.  Thornton  is  well  qualified  for  the  task,  both  by  having 
known  Sir  Robert  Sandeman  intimately,  and  also  by  having  been 
behind  the  scenes  as  Acting  Foreign  Secretary  to  the  Government 
of  India. 

Like  so  many  others  who  have  helped  to  build  up  our  Empire, 
Sandeman  was  a  Scotchman.  The  son  of  a  .soldier,  his  heart  was 
set  on  a  soldier's  career,  and  he  was  lucky  enough  to  get  out  to 
India  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Mutiny,  and  to  be  posted  to  his 
father's  regiment,  the  33rd  Native  Infantry.  This  was  one  of  the 
few  regiments  that  remained  staunch,  nevertheless  it  was  considered 
necessary  to  disarm  it.    This  measure,  so  trying  both  to  the  men 

*  "  The  Life  of  Colonel  Sir  Robert  Sandeman."  A  memoir,  with  selections  from 
his  correspondence  and  official  writings,  by  Thomas  Henry  Thornton,  C.S.I.,  D.C.L. 
Published  by  John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street,  London.  1895. 
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and  to  their  Colonel,  was  carried  out  successfully,  mainly  through 
the  exertions  of  young  Sandeman,  "  who  showed  all  the  tact  and 
discretion  of  a  field  officer."  Later  on  he  had  opportunities  of 
proving  that  he  possessed  other  soldierly  qualities,  and  he  was  twice 
wounded  and  once  reported  killed. 

In  1859  Sandeman  s  military  career  came  to  an  end,  by  his 
acceptance  of  an  appointment  as  Assistant  Commissioner  in  the 
Punjab  ;  and  it  was  thus  that  his  life  work  as  a  frontier  officer 
began.  From  this  point  the  story  naturally  falls  into  three 
divisions.  From  1859  to  1877  we  have  an  account  of  the  inception 
and  gradual  development  of  the  new  ideas  of  frontier  policy,  hence- 
forward to  be  associated  with  his  name :  and  we  follow  the  steps 
by  which  Sandeman  rose  from  being  an  Assistant  Commissioner  in 
the  Punjab  to  the  post  of  Governor-General's  Agent  for  Baluchistan. 
The  difference  between  the  old  and  new  systems  of  frontier  policy 
is  well  brought  out  in  a  note  by  Mr,  Barnes,  one  of  Sir  R.  Sande- 
man's  most  trusted  lieutenants  :  "  The  old  or  *  close  border '  system 
is  to  discourage  all  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  officers  to  cross  the 
border  or  to  make  friends  with  the  tribes,  who  are  regarded  as 
dangerous  enemies,  to  be  kept  strictly  to  their  own  limits.  Out- 
rages are  prevented  by  the  watchfulness  of  our  military  and  militia 
border  posts.  When  outrages  do  occur  the  tribe  is  fined,  that  is  to 
say,  it  is  told  it  is  fined,  though  there  are  rarely  any  means  of 
realising  the  fine  imposed ;  and  when  fines  accumulate  to  an 
unbearable  extent,  the  tribe  is  punished  by  a  blockade  or  a  military 
expedition,  only  to  offend  again  when  the  effect  of  the  punishment 
has  worn  off." 

As  against  this  system,  "Sir  Robert  Sandeman,  in  the  first 
place,  encouraged  his  officers  by  every  means  in  their  power  to 
make  friends  with  and  secure  the  confidence  of  the  neighbouring 
tribes,  just  as  he  made  friends  years  ago  with  the  Maori  chiefs.  In 
the  second  place,  he  never  assumed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  the 
offending  tribe  was  solely  the  sinner  and  never  sinned  against,  and 
he  always  made  known  his  readiness  to  settle  by  tribal  jirgas  any 
grievances  they  had  against  those  whom  they  attacked.  Thirdly, 
he  was  always  ready  to  offer  the  headmen  allowances  to  maintain  a 
certain  number  of  armed  horsemen  and  footmen,  by  whose  means 
he  expected  them  for  the  future  to  keep  order  in  their  tribe.  When 
outrages  occurred  he  never  docked  the  tribal  allowances.  To  do 
so  would  obviously  be  to  punish  the  very  men  who  were  engaged 
in  doing  us  service.  But  the  lever  of  the  allowances  was  used  to 
compel  headmen  to  produce  the  actual  offenders,  who  were  then 
tried  by  their  own  people  in  tribal  jirga,  and  punishment  was 
awarded  in  accordance  with  tribal  custom.    Such,  briefly,  is  Sir 
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Robert  Sandeman  s  simple  system,  and  its  soundness  and  truth 
have  been  established  to  demonstration  over  and  over  again." 

Naturally,  a  system  so  radically  different  to  that  which  had 
been  hitherto  in  vogue,  met  with  considerable  opposition.  Men 
who  had  spent  their  lives  on  the  frontier  carrying  out  one  line  of 
policy  were  not  inclined  to  acknowledge  that  it  had  failed  in  any 
degree,  or  to  believe  in  the  statesmanlike  wisdom  and  foresight  of 
one  so  much  their  junior.  Sandeman  met  with  plenty  of  opposition 
and  plenty  of  difficulties,  but  it  was  in  dealing  with  difficulties  that 
the  strength  of  his  character  was  shown.  He  had  the  courage  to 
disregard  orders  which  conflicted  with  previous  instructions,  to 
accept  responsibility,  to  risk  the  displeasure  of  his  superiors,  no  less 
than  danger  to  his  life,  and  through  all  to  keep  his  object  in  view, 
and  to  justify  his  boldness  by  success.  It  says  much  for  his  power 
and  his  honesty  that  he  should  have  succeeded  in  winning  the 
confidence  and  the  support  of  so  many  successive  viceroys,  men  so 
different  in  character  and  in  views  as  Lord  Mayo  and  Lord  Lytton. 
Lord  Northbrook  and  Lord  Dufferin.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  due 
credit  should  be  given  to  those  who  differed  from  Sir  Robert 
Sandeman,  but  who,  when  they  found  that  the  decision  of  the 
Government  of  India  had  been  given  in  favour  of  his  views,  helped 
loyally  to  carry  it  out 

The  early  chapters  of  this  biography  deal,  for  the  most  part, 
with  political  subjects.  They  are  written  impartially,  and  with  a 
clear  knowledge  of  the  questions  discussed,  such  as  only  a  man  of 
Dr.  Thornton's  experience  could  possibly  bring  to  bear  on  them. 
All  readers  will  acknowledge  that  the  relations  with  the  Khan  of 
Khelat,  at  the  time,  are  ably  discussed  ;  those  of  them  who  have 
some  knowledge  of  Indian  frontier  politics,  will  peruse  these  early 
chapters  with  satisfaction.  To  the  soldier,  however,  the  story  of 
Sir  R.  Sandemans  life  begins  to  acquire  a  special  interest  im- 
mediately before  the  period  of  the  Afghan  War  in  1878.  It  was 
mainly  owing  to  his  foresight  and  extraordinary  knowledge  of  the 
needs  of  an  army,  making  a  winter  campaign  in  Western  Afghan- 
istan, that  supplies  were  prepared  on  a  scale  adequate  to  the 
demands  which  the  army  made. 

The  method  of  dealing  with  the  natives  of  the  country  to  be 
administered,  and  the  influence  he  brought  to  bear  to  ensure  the 
collection  of  supplies  at  particular  points,  have  never  been  rightly 
explained.  If  it  be  remembered  that  two  Infantry  divisions,  two 
brigades  of  Cavalry,  heavy  artillery,  pontoon  equipment,  and  some 
forty-two  guns  of  mountain,  and  field,  and  siege  artillery,  made  the 
passage  of  the  Bolan  Pass  during  November  and  December  of  1878, 
that  they  did  not  suffer  for  want  of  forage  and  firewood,  and  that 
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the  essentials  of  food  supply  were,  in  some  part,  drawn  from  the 
districts  of  Baluchistan,  one  may  clearly  realise  the  magnitude  of 
the  operations  undertaken.  During  the  whole  of  this  period, 
Sandeman  was  unfailing,  his  cheerfulness  and  belief  in  himself  and 
in  his  subordinates  inspired  confidence  in  the  staff,  and  however 
severe  his  treatment  of  delinquents,  there  was  always  humour  and 
good  temper  displayed  in  the  punishments  he  ordered.  I  may  give 
an  instance  of  my  own  experience.  In  November  of  1878, 1  visited 
Mittri,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Bolan,  with  an  orderly,  to  make 
inquiries  about  supplies ;  at  that  time,  this  village  was  but  little 
known.  Assad  Khan,  the  son  of  the  chief  of  the  village,  was  very 
impertinent  to  me.  A  month  later,  when  I  was  at  Quetta,  I  told 
Sandeman  the  story  of  my  visit  to  Mittri.  He  said  little,  but  in 
July,  1879,  when  Sandeman  visited  Kandahar,  he  brought  into  my 
room  no  less  a  man  than  Assad  Khan,  who  had  succeeded  his 
father  as  chief  of  a  section  of  the  Baluchis,  saying  to  me,  "  This 
man  has  come  to  make  apologies  for  his  bad  behaviour  to  you  at 
Mittri.'*  He  had  for  some  six  months  obliged  the  man  to  be  in 
close  attendance  on  him,  had  taught  him  good  manners,  and 
brought  him,  as  his  devoted  servant,  to  make  his  amende  to  me, 
and,  I  need  hardly  say,  the  lesson  was  not  forgotten. 

His  dealings  with  Alladina,  the  old  Kurd  chief  of  the  Pass,  were 
most  peculiar.  This  man  had  been  for  years  the  ruler  of  a  tribe 
which  lived  by  plundering  the  caravans,  and  he  had  gradually  come 
to  taking  toll  of  everything  that  went  through  the  Pass.  By 
Sandeman's  influence,  his  energies  were  devoted  towards  helping 
the  Army.  His  men  collected  supplies,  carried  messages,  and 
performed  a  thousand  important  services,  of  which  no  account  was 
taken.    As  long  as  they  satisfied  Sandeman,  Alladina  was  content 

Amongst  all  his  following,  however,  there  was  no  one  more 
remarkable  than  Rae  Hittu  Ram,  a  Kashmiri  Hindu,  who,  from 
being  a  clerk  in  his  office,  had  become  a  sort  of  factotum.  There 
was  no  operation  too  great,  and  no  undertaking  too  difficult,  for  this 
useful  little  personage.  His  calculations  were  always  correct,  and 
if  Hittu  asserted  that  there  were  sufficient  supplies  at  any  one 
place,  it  was  far  better  than  a  report  from  a  commissariat  officer. 

I  merely  mention  these  matters  to  show  the  extraordinary 
ability  with  which  Sandeman  was  able  to  cope  with  very  large 
questions  relating  to  supply,  and  he  fully  realised  that  an  army 
jnust  be  dependent  on  supplies. 

In  the  close  intercourse  I  had  with  him  for  some  years,  the 
main  purpose  of  his  administration  was  to  develop  Baluchistan,  and 
the  districts  we  subsequently  acquired,  as  a  base,  from  which  an 
army  might  be  pushed  forward  with  certainty.    The  construction  of 
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a  railroad  to  Quetta  and  Chaman  have  made  that  base  secure,  but 
in  the  early  days  of  things  we  had  to  look  ahead  and  believe  in 
what  was  possible.  Sandeman,  of  all  men,  knew  how  to  believe 
in  what  could  be  accomplished,  and  he  carried  out  his  purpose 
consistently. 

In  recalling  the  talks  we  have  had,  the  one  thing  that  strikes 
me  as  best  worth  remembering,  is  that,  however  widely  he  desired 
to  extend  our  frontier,  and  however  much  he  wished  to  intersect 
the  country  over  which  he  held  sway  by  practicable  roads,  he  was 
at  all  times  anxious  to  reduce  the  cost  of  occupation. 

He  may  be  said  to  have  originated  the  system  of  tribal  levies  in 
their  present  form,  and  to  have  shown  that  by  working  so  as  to 
make  one  tribe  or  tribal  section  control  another  we  might  dispense 
with  troops,  and  hold  a  large  tract  of  country  with  a  very  small 
army. 

It  was  a  great  thing  that  a  single  man  should  for  so  long  a 
period  direct  the  policy  which  eventually  brought  about,  on  the 
frontier  of  Baluchistan,  so  much  that  at  one  time  seemed  impossible 
of  attainment  He  never  doubted  success,  and  I  am  happy  to 
think  he  lived  to  see  most  of  the  things  he  wished  for  accomplished. 

The  secret  of  his  rule  consisted  in  the  skilful  management  of 
the  tribesmen.  He  knew  their  histories,  their  family  feuds  and 
private  quarrels,  and  he  taught  them  that  he  knew  everything,  and 
that  his  arm  could  reach  anywhere.  He  suddenly  appeared  in  the 
most  remote  comer  of  his  province  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  a 
quarrel,  when  the  disputants  imagined  he  was  at  Quetta.  He 
made  up  his  mind  who  was  in  fault,  and  carried  off  the  delinquent 
with  him.  There  was  nothing  in  which  the  tribesmen  were  inter- 
ested that  they  did  not  refer  to  Sandeman  Sahib. 

At  page  144,  the  story  of  the  death  of  Captain  Showers, 
commanding  the  Baluch  Guides,  is  told.  Sandeman's  decision  in 
dealing  promptly  with  the  Kakars  and  Luni  Patdns,  who  had 
assembled  and  carried  out  this  murder,  is  very  well  told  in  that 
and  the  following  page.  It  illustrates  the  pluck  and  decision  which 
he  brought  to  bear  upon  every  difficulty  the  instant  it  arose,  and 
shows  how  great  a  result  may  be  obtained  by  the  exercise  of  those 
qualities  at  the  right  moment. 

In  speaking  of  Sir  Robert  Sandeman*s  life,  it  is  impossible  ta 
overlook  the  extraordinary  hospitality  shown  by  him  to  all  visitors 
to  Baluchistan,  whether  official  or  non-official.  The  familiar  figure 
of  Sandeman's  Khansamah,  Mr.  Bux,  as  he  was  commonly  called, 
comes  to  mind  in  recalling  the  frequent  occasions  when  his 
generous  kindness  in  arranging  for  his  friends  was  put  to  the  test. 
On  page  311  Mr.  Thornton  gives  a  story  illustrating  Sir  Robert's 
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readiness  in  arranging  for  the  unexpected  needs  of  his  guests.  A 
large  party  of  us  were  on  our  way  back  to  India  after  the  close  of 
the  Afghan  war.  The  night  before  our  arrival  at  Sibi,  about  nine 
o'clock,  a  telegram  was  received  which  caused  the  party  to  break 
up,  Sandeman  and  Lyall  returning  to  Quetta,  Sir  F.  Roberts  and 
party  proceeding  to  the  rail  at  Sibi.  The  orders  for  this  sudden 
change  of  arrangement  were  communicated  to  Mr.  Bux,  who 
received  them  in  an  imperturbable  manner,  merely  salaaming,  and 
setting  to  work  to  pack  his  stores  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
case.  Dinner  proceeded  as  though  nothing  had  happened,  and  we 
wished  Sandeman  good-bye  next  morning  as  though  the  matter 
had  been  one  of  ordinary  occurrence.  Dr.  Thornton,  in  telling  the 
story,  has,  however,  left  out  "  Mr.  Bux,"  and  the  very  important 
part  he  performed  in  the  arrangements.  It  is  left  to  me  to  do  him 
justice. 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  say  that  in  speaking  of  Sir  R.  Sande- 
man's  career  on  the  frontier,  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  forget  the 
great  services  of  Jacob  Green  and  Merewether,  rendered  in  the 
years  previous  to  his  rule  in  Baluchistan.  These  officers,  however, 
had  done  work  on  the  Scinde  and  Baluch  frontier,  which  Sandeman 
completed.  Dr.  Thornton's  book  will  not,  I  think,  do  anything  to 
minimise  what  they  accomplished,  but  rather  to  bring  out  the 
history  of  the  development  of  frontier  policy  in  the  years  which 
followed  their  management  of  the  tribes  on  the  border. 


E.  F.  Chapman. 
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WITH  OTTER'S  COLUMN  IN  THE 
NORTH-WEST. 

By  J.  Elton  Prower,  Lt-CoL,  Retired,  Canadian  Militia. 


In  March,  1885,  a  rebellion  broke  out  in  the  North- West  Provinces 
of  the  Canadian  Dominion,  headed  by  Louis  Riel.  Being  then  at 
Kingston,  Ontario,  undergoing  a  course  of  instruction  at  the  Royal 
Military  College,  with  rank  of  Lieutenant,  I  obtained  permission 
with  some  difficulty  to  accompany  B  battery,  R.  C  A.  (a  corps  of 
permanent  Militia  in  whose  barracks  I  was  quartered),  to  the  front. 

As  this  article  is  not  concerned  with  politics  it  will  suffice  to 
explain  that  Riel,  a  French  half-breed  who  had  before  been  in 
armed  opposition  to  the  Crown,  escaped  to  the  United  States  on 
the  arrival  of  Lord  Wolseley's  forces  in  1870.  Receiving  pardon, 
he  returned  and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  certain  half-breeds 
who  had  a  grievance  against  the  Canadian  Government,  and,  after 
imprisoning  some  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects,  tried  to  temporise  with 
the  said  Government  Failing  in  this  he  took  measures  to  arm  the 
half-breeds  and  stir  up  the  Indians  to  attack  the  white  settlers, 
while  the  Government,  on  their  side,  despatched  a  large  force  of 
Canadian  Militia  under  General  (now  Sir  Frederick)  Middleton  to 
the  scene  of  disturbance. 

The  permanent  force  at  that  time  in  Canada  was  very  small. 
A  troop  of  Cavalry  in  Quebec,  about  three  hundred  Artillerymen, 
and  a  similar  number  of  Infantry  composed  the  whole  force  with 
the  exception  of  the  Mounted  Police.  On  this  account  the  larger 
number  of  the  troops  despatched  belonged  to  what  is  there  termed 
the  Volunteer  Militia.  This  fact  makes  the  campaign  of  interest  to 
Englishmen,  as  the  personnel  engaged  was  largely  the  same  as  is 
found  in  many  of  our  best  metropolitan  regiments,  such  as  the  Inns 
of  Court,  London  Scottish,  etc  For  instance,  the  Queen's  Own  of 
Toronto  had  their  ranks  full  of  young  lawyers  and  doctors,  under- 
graduates of  the  Toronto  University,  bank  clerks,  and  even 
students  reading  for  holy  orders.  The  90th  Winnepeg  Battalion 
was  largely  of  the  same  composition,  while  the  Foot  Guards  from 
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Ottawa  contained  many  members  of  the  Civil  Service.  Many  of 
these  men  suffered  severe  financial  losses  from  the  dislocation  of 
their  business  affairs. 

The  B  battery  left  Kingston  on  the  27th  of  March,  the  train 
embarking  the  troops  opposite  the  main  gate  of  the  barracks.  The 
inhabitants  mustered  in  great  force,  and  the  cadets  of  the  Royal 
Military  College,  with  the  governor.  Colonel  Oliver,  were  there  to 
give  us  three  cheers.  The  battery  mustered  about  one  hundred 
and  thirty  strong  including  the  field  division,  and  they  took  with 
them  two  nine-pounder  M.  L.  R.  field  guns.  The  garrison  division 
were  formed  into  two  small  batteries  to  be  used  as  Infantry,  and 
were  armed  with  the  short  Snider  rifle.  About  a  dozen  horses 
were  taken  for  the  officers  and  guns.  The  men  had  no  winter 
clothing  beyond  their  regulation  great-coats,  the  same  as  used  in 
the  Imperial  Service,  but  during- the  journey  they  were  served  out 
with  woollen  tuques  and  mufflers.  We  took  with  us  a  large 
quantity  of  tinned  rations,  which  were  supplemented  en  route  by 
cooked  meals  provided  by  the  C.  P.  R.,  and  in  some  places  by 
private  individuals. 

I  will  not  describe  our  march  over  the  snow  on  the  north 
shore  of  Lake  Superior,  as  it  is  only  indirectly  connected  with 
Otter's  column,  which  was  formed  at  Swift  Current  on  about 
the  1 2th  of  April.  Colonel  Otter  was  in  command  of  the  Infantry 
School  at  Toronto,  with  C  company  of  permanent  Infantry.  He 
had  before  commanded  the  Queen's  Own  Rifles  in  that  town,  and 
lie  was  now  put  in  command  of  the  Battleford  column  with  orders 
to  march  to  Battleford  with  the  greatest  despatch.  The  column 
consisted  of  about  fifty  mounted  police,  forming  our  Cavalry  force  ; 
the  B  battery,  one  hundred  and  thirty ;  half  C  company's  per- 
manent Infantry,  fifty ;  half  a  company  of  the  Govemor-Grenerars 
Foot  Guards,  some  thirty  men,  and  four  companies  of  the  Queen's 
Own  Rifles,  about  two  hundred  strong.  In  addition  we  had  with 
us  about  a  dozen  scouts,  some  of  them  half-breeds,  and  nearly  a 
hundred  teamsters.  The  teamsters  were  not  then  issued  with  arms, 
but  many  carried  shot  guns  in  their  waggons.  They  were  hired  at 
great  expense,  there  being  no  organised  transport  in  Canada.  The 
teams  each  consisted  of  two  horses,  and  the  waggons  were  light  but 
strong  and  built  for  prairie  service  ;  they  each  carried  10  or  1 1  cwts., 
and  could  do  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  a  day  with  ease.  Besides 
our  two  nine-pounders  we  had  a  seven-pounder  brass  mountain  gun 
— one  of  the  leavings  of  the  Wolseley  expedition — and  a  ten- 
barrelled  Gatling.  Captain  Howard  joined  us  at  Swift  Current ; 
he  was  agent  to  the  Gatling  firm,  and  captain  in  the  New  York 
State  Militia.    He  was  sent  to  the  General's  column  afterwards, 
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but  left  us  one  of  his  guns.  Unfortunately  the  gun  only  took  the 
American  Springfield  ammunition,  and  as  the  supply  was  limited 
and  our  men  had  not  much  time  to  learn  to  handle  the  weapon,  its 
success  was  not  as  brilliant  as  it  might  have  been. 

Our  rations  consisted  of  pork,  beans,  and  tinned  meats,  and 
hard  tack  or  captain*s  biscuits.  The  men  had  each  a  great-coat, 
two  blankets,  and  a  waterproof  sheet  Vegetables  were  scarce  and 
we  had  no  lemons  or  limejuice.  We  pitched  tents  every  night  (the 
usual  bell  tents)  as  the  nights  were  very  cold.  • 

The  distance  to  Battleford  was  about  two  hundred  miles,  the 
country  en  route  being  almost  entirely  prairie.  We  carried  a  bridge 
with  us  for  the  only  stream  which  required  one,  but  had  to  ferry 
across  the  South  Saskatchewan.  No  opposition  was  anticipated 
until  we  were  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  our  goal.  We 
took  two  days  to  reach  the  great  river — the  South  Saskatchewan — 
and  had  to  camp  there  as  the  ferry  arrangements  were  not  complete. 
At  our  first  camp  on  the  prairie  we  saw  signal  flashes  at  night,  and 
afterwards  discovered  that  our  numbers,  equipment,  etc.,  had  been 
signalled  to  Battleford  by  the  enemy  with  accuracy  and  despatch. 
The  Indians  scoop  a  small  hole  in  the  prairie,  light  a  fire,  and  flash 
by  raising  and  lowering  a  blanket  over  the  flame.  They  have  also 
**  led  us  '*  with  the  heliograph,  signalling  by  means  of  a  looking- 
glass,  which  strangely  enough  nearly  all  of  them  carry  about  for 
toilet  purposes.  The  prairie  we  marched  over  was  strewn  with  the 
horns  and  skulls  of  buffalo  (the  American  bison),  and  in  the 
Saskatchewan  valley  we  came  upon  horns  of  the  Wapiti  deer, 
locally  called  the  elk,  but  we  saw  no  big  game  to  speak  of  (one 
antelope,  one  bear,  and  a  recently-killed  puma,  is  all  that  I  saw). 
Small  game  there  was  plenty  of — snipe,  plover,  ducks,  geese,  and 
prairie  chicken. 

We  were  ferried  across  the  river  by  a  stem-wheel  steamer — one 
of  those  curiosities  the  American  has  built  to  fit  the  rivers  of  the 
prairie,  which,  being  shallow,  opaque,  and  constantly  shifting  in 
depth,  necessitate  a  boat  that  can  go  "wherever  ther grass  is  wet'* 

Before  starting  again  the  commanding  officer  had  received  news 
from  the  front  which  made  him  determine  on  a  forced  march,  and 
the  Infantry  were  all  carried  in  waggons,  about  ten  men  in  each, 
which  enabled  us  to  do  some  thirty-five  miles  a  day  instead  of 
fifteen.  Many  men  were  now  affected  by  the  extremes  of 
temperature  of  this  dry  climate,  the  thermometer  ranging  from  ten 
degrees  Fahrenheit  at  night  to  eighty  d^rees  in  the  daytime. 
The  evil  effects  generally  took  the  form  of  rheumatism  in  the  early 
morning,  which  a  glorious  sun  usually  baked  out  of  them  before 
noon. 
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From  this  time  onwards  we  always  placed  the  waggons  in 
lager  at  night,  with  guns  at  the  comers,  and  outlying  piquets  were 
posted.  On  our  last  day's  journey  we  passed  through  the  reserve 
of  the  Assinibone  Indians  who  had  shot  their  agent  and  gone  to 
Battleford  on  the  warpath. 

The  prairie  turned  to  low  brush  as  we  neared  the  Battle  River, 
and  we  came  to  a  halt  two  or  three  miles  from  Battleford  at  about 
two  hours  before  sunset.  It  appears  that  the  second  in  command, 
a  mounted  police  officer  who  knew  the  ground  well,  advised  a  halt, 
thinking  the  brush  would  be  too  favourable  to  Indian  tactics.  The 
result  of  an  attack,  however,  could  not  have  been  doubtful,  and  had 
we  advanced  we  should  have  had  them  in  a  net  with  the  deep  river 
and  fort  at  their  back.    As  it  was  we  lost  them. 

At  about  5  P.M.  we  fired  a  gun  for  the  benefit  of  the  besieged, 
but  by  some  extraordinary  chance  neither  they  nor  the  Indians 
heard  it.  That  night  five  scouts  crept  out  from  our  lines  and 
relieved  Battleford.  I  was  on  piquet  duty,  with  the  piquet  facing 
the  river,  listening  to  the  distant  whoops  and  watching  the  glare  of 
the  burning  houses,  when  about  a  dozen  shots  were  fired  in  rapid 
succession.  Then  the  assembly  sounded  in  camp,  and  about  thirty 
police  marched  by  disappearing  in  the  darkness  towards  the  river. 
Half  an  hour  afterwards  the  five  scouts  came  past  the  sentries 
to  my  piquet.  They  had  communicated  with  the  town,  and  in 
returning  had  stumbled  upon  some  Indians  asleep  in  the  brush. 
Both  sides,  alarmed,  commenced  to  fire,  and  one  Indian,  we  after- 
wards heard,  was  hit. 

The  police  were  too  late ;  they  captured  the  cemetery  after 
surrounding  it  on  most  approved  principles,  but  the  charge  of  the 
thin  red  line  which  always  decides  our  great  battles  proved  that  the 
supposed  Indians  were  wooden  crosses,  monuments  to  the  humble 
dead,  which  the  quivering  light  of  the  burning  houses  had  caused 
to  simulate  the  warrior  at  his  orgies.    Great  was  the  chaff. 

The  Indians,  it  appears,  after  signalling  our  advance  all  the  way 
up  from  the  railway,  had  concluded  that  we  would  not  arrive  until 
some  days  later,  and  with  that  extraordinary  want  of  caution 
common  to  all  savages,  had  placed  neither  scout  nor  sentry  on  our 
line  of  route,  but  were  having  a  lovely  time  breaking  lamps  and 
china  and  ringing  gongs  and  dinner  bells,  arrayed  in  silk  gowns  of 
the  latest  Ottawa  fashions.  The  forced  march  would  have  been  a 
complete  success  had  it  not  been  for  the  subsequent  inaction ;  but 
such  is  the  fortune  of  war. 

The  sun  was  high  next  morning  when  we  marched  to  the  river 
in  sight  of  the  so-called  fort,  and  we  pitched  our  tents  in  an  open 
space  near  a  large  frame  house.    Here  we  received  news  of  the 
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main  column  and  of  the  fight  at  Fish  Creek,  where  our  side  had 
ten  men  killed  and  did  not  manage  to  turn  the  enemy  out  of  the 
ravine  they  occupied  until  after  dark.  This  made  us  think  we 
should  have  some  fighting,  and  the  oldest  inhabitant  said  he  did 
not  think  many  of  us  would  go  home  as  the  brush  was  so  thick. 

Here  also  we  heard  the  local  gossip  about  the  siege.  It  seems 
that  the  demon  panic  had  possessed  the  settlers  round,  who 
expected  the  Indians  from  far  and  near  to  rise  en  masse,  and  the 
air  was  filled  with  atrocities,  which  turned  out  to  be  what  the  General 
called  "  North-westers."  The  Indians  in  arms,  according  to  more 
sober  accounts,  did  not  exceed  fifty  or  sixty  bucks  armed  with  the 
old  Hudson's  Bay  muzzle-loading  shot  guns  with  perhaps  half-a- 
dozen  obsolete  pattern  rifles  among  them  ;  while  at  the  fort,  besides 
thirty  or  forty  of  the  mounted  police,  there  were  over  a  hundred 
able-bodied  civilians  with  good  rifles  for  pretty  well  all  of  them. 
The  commandant  appears  to  have  been  a  Quaker,  and  disapproved 
of  the  Indians  being  fired  at,  so  that  until  our  arrival  they  had  it 
all  their  own  way.  There  were  some  in  the  fort,  however,  who  were 
not  Quakers,  nor  were  they  under  the  same  discipline  as  the  police. 
Some  of  these  men  borrowed  the  only  gun  (a  seven-pounder)  from 
the  police  when  the  commandant  was  a-bed,  and,  running  it  down 
to  the  edge  of  the  river,  took  some  shots  at  the  Indians,  then 
industriously  looting  the  Hudson  Bay  stores  on  the  other  side. 
Two  or  three  shots  were  fired,  doubtless  aimed  by  some  ex  R.  A., 
until  one  Indian  being  hit  by  a  schrapnel  bullet,  the  rest  immediately 
disappeared.  I  heard  the  party  were  recalled,  severely  reprimanded, 
and  threatened  with  arrest.  They  were  told  it  was  dangerous,  and 
so  it  was — for  the  Indians.  This  seems  to  have  been  almost  the 
only  incident  of  the  siege. 

The  fort  itself  was  but  a  rectangular  space  enclosing  some  half- 
a-dozen  log  huts  with  a  frame  house  for  the  officer  in  command. 
The  fortifications  consisted  of  a  light  pallisade  of  split  poplar 
saplings,  some  twelve  feet  high,  which  had  been  lately  improved 
by  a  small  shelter  trench  thrown  up  inside,  enough  to  cover  a 
recumbent  rifleman.  There  was  no  flanking  work  of  any  kind,  and 
a  wooded  ravine  winding  within  fifty  yards  of  the  northern  face 
would  have  given  unlimited  possibilities  to  a  civilised  and  well- 
armed  foe. 

On  the  night  after  our  arrival  a  trader  named  Sharp  was  shot 
by  an  enemy  from  the  brush.  His  body  was  found  near  a  fire  bag, 
which  was  doubtless  used  as  a  decoy,  and  which  he  had  apparently 
dismounted  to  pick  up  on  his  return  from  visiting  property  of  his 
at  some  distance  from  the  fort 

After  a  few  days  of  inaction  the  men  were  set  to  work  to  build 
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a  parapet  round  the  big  frame  house  before  mentioned.  The  ditch 
was  on  the  outside  and  the  space  enclosed  about  half  an  acre.  The 
revetment  consisted  of  rails  from  fences  and  occasionaly  cord  wood. 
The  Battery  Quartermaster  superintended  two  small  flanking  works, 
at  the  comers  put  up  traverses,  and  mounted  a  g^n  so  as  to  fire 
en  barbette  in  the  direction  he  hoped  the  Indians  would  attack. 
The  work  was  named  Fort  Otter  in  honour  of  our  chief 

As  the  whole  fort  was  commanded  by  a  ridge  at  about  eighty 
yards  off  on  the  south  side,  and  as  the  walls  of  the  frame  house 
which  formed  the  keep  could  not  have  held  a  bullet,  even  from  a 
trade  gun,  its  strategical  value  was  not  great,  but  its  construction 
kept  the  men  out  of  mischief,  and  after  all  the  Indians  had  about 
as  much  idea  of  attacking  us  as  of  marching  on  Montreal.  The 
Queen's  Own  were  not  much  accustomed  to  spade  labour,  and  were 
much  chaffed  by  the  Battery  men.  After  all  forty  cents  a  day  plus 
pork  and  beans  is  not  much  pay  for,  say,  a  full-blown  barrister,  and 
we  all  were  glad  they  got  a  medal  which  was  more  to  most  of  them 
than  the  grant  of  land. 

The  officers  went  some  distance  out  of  camp  to  shoot  now  and 
then,  but  this  annoyed  the  scouts,  and  on  one  occasion  the  popping 
was  so  rapid  that  the  guard  was  turned  out  at  Fort  Otter,  so  the 
Commanding  Officer  put  a  stop  to  it. 

At  last  the  joyful  news  came  that  we  were  to  march  against  the 
Indians  who,  reinforced  by  a  few  half-breeds,  were  supposed  to  be 
encamped  upon  Poundmakers'  Reserve,  a  distance  of  over  forty 
miles  away.  The  country  between  us  was  for  many  miles  covered 
with  thick  brush,  but  it  was  hoped  that  they  would  not  attack  us 
until  we  arrived  upon  the  open  prairie  near  the  reserve. 

Our  force  was  much  the  same  as  before,  except  that  we  only 
took  with  us  one  company  of  the  Queen*s  Own  instead  of  four. 
In  exchange  we  had  the  Battleford  Rifles,  a  corps  recruited  from 
the  cream  of  the  Home  Guard  and  commanded  by  a  Captain  Nash, 
who  had  before  served  in  the  Queen's  Own.  They  were  about 
fifty  strong,  wore  no  particular  uniform,  were  knocked  into  pretty 
good  shape  by  their  captain,  and  from  their  knowledge  of  the 
country  would  have  been  invaluable  to  us  had  the  campaign  been 
prolonged. 

Our  mounted  police  force  were  increased  to  over  seventy  by  a 
contingent  from  Battleford  ;  and  here  let  me  say  that  they  do  not 
resemble  the  conventional  policeman  any  more  than  he  resembles 
his  prototype,  the  parish  beadle,  but  are  a  military  organisation 
like  the  Cape  Mounted  Rifles.  They  are  dressed  in  a  scarlet 
dragoon  uniform,  and  carry  a  Winchester  repeating-rifle  across  the 
saddle-bow  and  a  revolver  in  their  belt.    There  is  a  proportion  of 
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light  field-guns  attached  to  the  force.  They  are  as  well-mounted 
as  most  cavalry  regiments,  and  from  the  peculiar  social  conditions 
of  the  North- West  have  a  large  number  of  gentlemen  in  the  ranks. 
They  only  wear  the  sabre  on  dress  occasions,  and  some  troops  of 
them,  I  hear,  have  been  trained  to  use  the  lance.  Two  companies 
of  the  Queen's  Own  were  left  at  Fort  Otter,  with  gunners  enough 
to  man  the  quartermaster's  barbette  gun.  The  other  company, 
with  a  gun.  was  left  at  Battleford.  They  were  much  disgusted,  but 
it  could  not  be  helped. 

As  the  road  was  reported  very  bad.  in  places  the  commanding 
officer  ordered  the  two  light  7-pounder  mountain-guns  to  be  handed 
over  to  the  battery  in  exchange  for  their  own  9-pounders.  This 
caused  some  growling  among  the  gunners  ;  they  had  more  occasion 
to  growl  than  they  anticipated  before  they  got  home. 

Our  force  was  about  three  hundred  strong  exclusive  of  some 
forty  teamsters.  All  were  armed  with  the  Snider,  short  br  long, 
except  the  police.  All  dismounted  men  were  in  waggons  as 
before.  It  was  on  May  Day  that  we  started  for  the  Reserve,  and 
no  Queen  of  the  May  could  have  wished  for  better  weather.  The 
flowers  were  just  out  and  all  traces  of  snow  had  disappeared,  except 
in  the  ravines,  and  if  the  sun  was  hot  the  air  was  bracing.  The 
buds  had  just  begun  to  show,  but  there  were  enough  of  them  to 
**  'ware  brush  "  when  near  Indians. 

We  started  at  about  11.30  A.M.  all  in  such  high  spirits  that  we 
hardly  realised  we  were  on  anything  but  a  picnic,  until  the  quarter- 
master distributed  lint  and  gave  us  parting  advice  as  to  how  to 
behave  when  hit  As  Artillery  we  took  the  precedence  over  the 
other  dismounted  men  in  the  order  of  march. 

We  had  not  left  camp  an  hour  when  we  saw  a  high  column  of 
smoke  ascending  from  the  prairie  on  our  left  front  It  was  the 
Indian  signal  of  our  advance.  Some  ten  miles  from  camp  we  came 
upon  a  very  deep  ravine,  where  the  snow  and  ice  still  remained, 
and  it  took  us  some  time  to  get  the  guns  and  waggon-train  across. 
Shortly  afterwards  we  drove  our  waggons  into  lager  on  a  high  and 
dry  bit  of  tableland  and  prepared  to  camp.  I  had  received  a  hint 
that  our  camp  was  not  to  be  for  long,  and  at  about  11  P.M.  the 
moon  rose  and  the  horses  were  hitched  up  for  another  start 

If  we  had  been  timid  in  delaying  our  entrance  into  Battleford 
we  were  making  up  for  it  now.  A  long  bush  road,  rough  and  stony, 
with  thick  jungle  on  either  side,  deep  ravines  at  intervals  of  a  mile 
or  so,  and  no  light  but  the  moon,  such  was  the  track.  A  few  dozen 
ambushed  Indians  could  have  stampeded  the  whole  train.  Now 
and  then  we  had  to  halt  before  crossing  a  gully  to  prevent  running 
our  pole  through  the  tail-board  of  the  waggon  in  front  Towards 
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daylight  we  cleared  the  woods  and  the  sun  rose  gloriously  over  the 
prairie.  At  about  5.30  we  passed  a  fence  of  poplar  wood,  enclosing 
a  few  square  yards  of  turf,  and  were  told  by  the  scouts  it  was  the 
grave  of  Little  Poplar,  a  Cree  chief  who  had  recently  died  ;  then 
on  approaching  a  small  stream  we  passed  through  a  recently- 
evacuated  Indian  camp.  The  stream  was  called  the  Cut  Knife. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  stream  was  a  range  of  hills  two  or  three 
hundred  feet  high,  seamed  with  ravines.  That  part  of  the  range 
facing  us  was  called  Medicine  Hill.  I  had  my  waggon  all  to  myself 
except  for  the  teamster,  a  good-looking  English  lad  named  Winder, 
who  had  taken  turn  about  with  me  driving  through  the  night,  we 
having  the  officers*  baggage  with  us.  We  were  some  time  in 
finding  a  ford,  and  during  the  delay  he  shot  in  front  of  the  p)olice- 
waggons  and  we  crossed  first  in  the  train  and  behind  the  guns. 
My  waggon  was  about  half-way  up  the  hill  when  we  heard  the 
report  of  a  rifle  followed  by  a  regular  volley  from  the  mounted 
police,  who  were  about  a  hundred  yards  in  our  front  The  infantry 
sprang  from  their  seats  (those  who  were  already  across  the  stream), 
the  g^ns  and  Catling  were  rapidly  fronted  and  unlimbered,  and  the 
waggons  commenced  to  form  a  rough  sort  of  lager.  The  garrison 
battery  were  formed  up,  wheeled  to  the  right,  extended,  and  com- 
menced to  advance,  closely  supported  by  the  foot  guards  and  others 
as  they  crossed  the  ford.  Then  a  mistaken  order  was  given  to 
retire,  followed  by  a  counter  order  to  advance,  and  we  advanced 
until  we  came  within  about  two  hundred  yards  of  a  deep  ravine, 
when  the  fire  getting  hot  the  men  laid  down  and  began  to  fire 
into  it 

About  this  time  we  observed  a  small  pond  on  our  right  (such  as 
one  often  sees  cut  in  the  chalk  on  the  hillsides  of  the  English 
downs),  surrounded  by  a  small  patch  of  sage  brush.  In  this  patch 
were  several  Indians  who  were  using  their  firearms  against  our 
flank.  They  were  quite  isolated,  and  when  a  dozen  battery  men 
under  Major  Short  charged  into  them  all  but  one  bolted  and  were 
shot  in  the  open.  One  old  buck,  however,  stood  his  ground  and 
emptied  his  Winchester  at  the  major  at  about  fifteen  yards,  without 
more  effect,  however,  than  to  carry  off*  a  piece  of  the  ear  of  his 
groom,  who  was  immediately  behind  him.  The  major  fired  the 
last  cartridge  in  his  Winchester  at  about  the  same  time,  but  had  a 
revolver  in  reserve,  the  second  round  of  which  brought  the  buck  on 
to  his  knees,  and  at  the  third  shot  he  fell  back  and  was  despatched 
by  the  French  cook  belonging  to  the  battery  with  the  butt  of  his 
piece.  By  this  time  the  two  guns  and  the  Catling  were  hard  at  it, 
and  a  very  plucky  charge  was  made  by  a  young  Indian  boy  not 
over  sixteen,  I  should  think,  armed  with  bow  and  arrows.  Of 
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course  he  was  killed  many  times  over  before  he  arrived.  It  was  a 
pity  to  shoot  him,  but  it  could  hardly  have  been  helped. 

After  ten  or  fifteen  minutes'  rather  warm  work,  and  when  half  a 
dozen  of  our  men  had  been  knocked  over,  the  fire  slackened  and 
we  had  time  to  look  about  us.  The  Indians,  it  seems,  had  been 
encamped  on  the  low  ground  in  the  village  we  had  just  passed 
through,  until  they  had  received  the  signal  of  our  advance,  when 
they  removed  over  the  stream  to  the  high  camp.  They  knew  the 
tactical  value  of  the  ground  well,  as  not  only  was  it  on  the  reserve, 
but  many  years  before  the  Sioux  had  defeated  the  Blackfeet  in  a 
severe  fight  on  the  same  ground. 

They  had  carefully  prepared  the  ravines  for  our  reception  by 
digging  rifle-pits,  and  when  night  came  they  held  a  big  war  dance, 
probably  in  full  costume,  and  were  utterly  tired  out  by  daylight. 
Then  the  whole  camp  went  to  sleep,  not  leaving  even  a  child  to 
watch  the  miles  of  flat  prairie  beneath  their  front,  where  our  column 
must  have  been  in  full  view  for  at  least  an  hour  traversing  the 
prairie  or  fumbling  about  for  the  ford.  This  is  the  more  extra- 
ordinary to  me,  as  the  camp  seems  to  have  contained  some  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  half-breeds. 

Our  position  was  at  this  time  in  the  shape  of  a  horseshoe,  with 
the  ford  at  the  opening  at  the  heel ;  the  g^ns  where  I  was  stationed 
were  at  the  toe  of  the  horseshoe  and  on  the  highest  ground,  and 
from  them  we  had  a  good  view  of  the  whole  field.  Round  the  guns 
were  the  garrison  battery  men  and  most  of  the  Mounted  (or  by  that 
time  dismounted)  Police.  They  seem  to  have  attached  themselves 
to  Major  Short,  as  their  commanding  officer,  as  second  in  command, 
was  attached  to  the  staff,  and  their  only  other  officer  was,  I  heard,  a 
quartermaster,  and  had  to  issue  ammunition  from  the  lager.  At 
a  short  distance  on  our  right  front  was  a  small  body  of  sharp- 
shooters with  their  staff-sergeant,  an  ex- Wimbledon  man,  whose 
big  physique,  red  coat,  and  choice  *•  Queen's  Cup "  positions  must 
have  made  a  fine  target  for  the  enemy.  Great  stories  were  told  of 
the  powers  of  his  rifle,  which  being  short-sighted,  I  am  unable  to 
vouch  for. 

On  our  left  in  very  extended  order  were  the  Queen's  Own  and 
the  Battleford  Rifles,  and  on  our  right  the  Foot  Guards  and 
C  company.  The  scouts,  with  their  Winchester  repeaters,  suc- 
ceeded eventually  in  clearing  the  right  ravine,  and  then  our  left 
became  our  front 

At  the  top  of  the  hill  on  our  front  was  the  Indian  camp,  the  tents 
or  teppies  still  standing,  and  round  our  horseshoe  were  the  ravines 
which  constituted  the  strength  of  the  Indian  position.  Later  in  the 
day  Major  Short  made  a  dash  for  the  Indian  camp  with  a  dozen  or 
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so  of  men  behind  him,  but  the  fire  was  too  hot  and  they  had  to 
retire,  the  major  having  his  light-fitting  for^e  cap  shot  off  by  a 
ball  which  went  in  and  out  of  the  cloth  twice  without  hurting  him 


The  camp  seemed  to  be  the  key  to  the  position,  and  had  we 
taken  it,  we  could  have  flanked  the  ravines  and  rendered  them 
untenable.  Our  men  were  nearly  all  lying  down  taking  now  and 
then  leisurely  aim  at  the  puffs  of  smoke  coming  from  the  ravines. 
Fire  discipline  there  was  none,  the  Canadian  Militia  were  then 
allowed  but  twenty  rounds  of  ball  ammunition  per  annum,  which 
quite  forbad  such  a  luxury  (the  American  Army,  the  only  white 
men  they  are  ever  likely  to  be  opposed  to,  fire  six  hundred  rounds 
every  year).  The  batter}'',  sticking  to  the  rules  governing  the 
Garrison  Artillery  in  the  old  country,  did  not  practise  manoeuvring 
in  extended  order  until  within  a  few  days  of  their  start  for  the  front, 
and  I  don't  think  the  Mounted  Police  do  much  in  the  fire  discipline 
line,  as  they  are  seldom  together  in  lai^e  bodies.  I  don't  think 
that  I  heard  a  volley  delivered  by  word  of  command  during  the 
action.  The  Gatling,  which  had  been  left  to  our  column  by  the 
American  Captain  Howard  when  he  joined  the  main  column,  was 
in  chaise  of  a  sergeant,  who  had  never  seen  anything  of  the  kind 
before  ;  what  wonder  then  that  a  tall  pillar  of  dust  arose  at  about 
twenty  yards  from  the  front  of  this  organ  gun,  caused  by  the 
instrument,  at  a  slight  angle  of  depression,  pouring  balls  by  fifties 
into  the  dry  sand  some  yards  off,  a  mistake  which  was  of  course 
immediately  rectified.  Our  brass  R.  M.  L.  7-pounders  were 
brought  into  the  country  many  years  ago  by  Lord  Wolsele)- 
and  the  carriages  had  not  been  renewed.  They  were  the  propert}' 
of  the  Mounted  Police.  At  the  third  or  fourth  round  the  trail  of 
one  gun-carriage  broke,  and  by  the  time  the  other  one  had  fired  a 
dozen  shots  the  cap-squares  came  off  the  woodwork,  the  gim  turning 
a  somersault  after  each  discharge.  Of  course  No.  i  gun  was  useless, 
and  it  was  most  fatiguing  for  No.  2  gun  detachment  to  have  to  lift 
the  gun  on  to  the  carriage  after  each  discharge,  while  the  groimd 
was  strewn  with  friction  tubes,  fuses,  etc.,  which  had  been  jerked 
out  of  the  axle-tree  boxes. 

About  the  time  of  the  lull  in  the  firing,  the  commanding  officer 
with  Colonel  Herchimer  came  up  to  the  guns  and  discussed  the 
situation  with  Major  Short.  Colonel  Herchimer  seemed  to  be  for 
getting  back  across  the  stream  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  major 
was  for  rushing  the  camp,  but  the  commanding  officer  took  the 
middle  course  and  we  remained  where  we  were  for  nearly  six  hours. 
At  first  the  firing  was  almost  continuous,  the  Indians  yelling  and 
tapping  their  mouths  with  their  hands,  which  I  suppose  means  the 
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war  whoop,  the  noise  slightly  resembling  a  loon  thrilling  on  a  lake  ; 
but  after  a  while  the  fire  slackened  on  their  side,  and  before  we  left 
it,  had  nearly  died  ;  we  however  continued  to  waste  the  Queen*s 
ammunition  badly,  and  possibly  kept  down  their  fire  by  die  stream 
of  bullets  which  must  have  found  its  way  into  and  across  the  left 
ravine.  Some  time  after  noon  I  heard  that  we  were  to  retire  across 
the  stream  again,  and  that  we  were  to  watch  a  knoll  near  the  ford 
when  a  white  flag  would  be  waved  (a  pocket  handkerchief  was  to  be 
used)  as  a  signal  to  retire.  It  seems  that  we  went  into  action  with 
three  buglers  or  trumpeters,  and  as  two  were  killed  and  the  third 
could  not  be  found,  the  white  flag  had  to  do  duty.  Perhaps  our  sole 
live  bugler  had  not  learned  to  sound  the  retire.  Before  the  signal 
was  given  the  waggons  were  driven  across  the  ford  some  distance 
beyond  the  brush,  and  the  only  gun  taken  over  and  placed  on  some 
rising  ground  commanding  the  approaches  to  the  crossing. 

The  retirement  was  as  orderly  and  sedate  as  the  advance  on 
the  field  had  been  disorderly  and  confused.  The  men  had  got 
accustomed  to  the  whistling  of  balls  and  the  more  nasty  singing 
of  the  ricochets,  and  if  they  were  retiring  there  was  no  doubling 
allowed ;  but  alternate  lines,  composed  where  I  was  of  garrison 
battery  men  and  Mounted  Police,  retired  at  the  quick,  one  line 
passing  through  the  other,  which  knelt  down  and  delivered  fire.  It 
was  quite  a  pretty  sight  and  very  well  done.  The  Indians,  whose 
fire  had  almost  ceased,  seeing  through  our  little  game,  swarmed 
down  the  ravine  which  debouched  at  the  ford  and  opened  a  sharp 
fire  on  us.  Major  Short  took  personal  command  of  the  Gatling, 
and  pumped  some  lead  into  the  brush,  which  did  not  seem  to  have 
much  effect ;  but  the  gun  from  the  knoll  sent  two  shells  down  that 
ravine  which  burst  in  the  thick  of  them,  and  then  we  had  no  more 
trouble  with  them,  which  was  fortunate,  as  the  skirmishing  line  had 
to  contract  at  the  ford,  and  they  could  have  had  some  good  shots 
into  **the  brown."  While  we  were  executing  our  retirement  an 
incident  occurred  worth  recalling.  The  killed  and  wounded  had 
been  taken  across  the  river,  at  least  all  those  in  sight,  and  we  were 
surprised  to  see  a  man  remain  extended  on  the  grass.  He  was 
supposed  to  be  dead,  but  one  of  our  men  at  some  risk  to  himself 
ran  out  and  shook  him,  when  to  our  surprise  up  he  got.  He  was 
just  asleep.  The  same  man,  then  a  red-coat,  had  once  been  a 
gunner  in  the  battery,  and  was  frequently  punished  for  being  asleep 
on  duty.  He  is  wearing  his  scalp  to-day  I  believe,  and  the  North 
West  medal  as  well.  The  Battleford  Rifles,  who  got  into  action 
last,  now  had  the  post  of  honour  ;  they  waited  for  us  at  the  ford  and 
formed  the  rear  guard  on  the  home  stretch.  The  waggons  were 
•*  bunched  "  on  the  prairie  about  half  a  mile  from  the  ford.    I  was 
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sure  we  were  going  to  camp  there,  as  our  force  on  the  prairie,  near 
no  brush  or  uneven  ground,  was  a  match  for  all  the  Indians  in  the 
North-West 

The  Indians  did  not  attempt  to  pursue  us  across  the  ford,  the 
shell  from  the  gun  being,  I  think,  the  last  shot  fired  during  the 
action.  When  we  arrived  at  the  waggons  we  had  orders  to  get  in 
immediately,  and  we  started  off  on  the  same  trail  we  had  arrived 
by  in  the  morning.  In  the  confusion  I  jumped  into  the  first 
waggon  I  saw,  took  a  last  look  at  the  hill,  where  the  g^und  we  had 
occupied  all  the  morning  was  covered  with  Indians  on  horseback  (we 
could  just  see  them  through  the  smoke  of  gunpowder,  which  hung 
like  a  pall  over  the  field),  and,  handing  a  carbine  I  was  carrying 
to  a  soldier  who  happened  to  be  unarmed,  took  twenty  minutes  of 
sweetest  sleep  I  ever  enjoyed. 

We  halted  at  about  five  miles  from  the  Cut-Knife,  still  on  the 
open  prairie,  and  I  started  off  to  find  my  waggon.  Alas,  I  found 
it  in  strange  hands  ;  my  young  teamster  had  been  shot  through  the 
head,  by  a  ball  that  entered  his  eye.  It  seems  that  when  his 
waggon  was  in  lager  and  his  horses  secured,  he  had,  like  a  good 
man  and  true,  preferred  to  join  the  firing  line  to  staying  under 
cover.  We  found  a  letter,  a  lock  of  fair  hair,  and  nothing  much 
else  on  the  body. 

Among  the  wounded  was  the  other  officer  attached  to  the 
battery,  who  had  joined  with  me,  shot  through  the  upper  leg,  and 
the  sergeant  who  had  first  taught  me  to  train  a  gun,  shot  through 
the  fore-arm.  I  made  sure  here  that  our  halt  would  be  for  the 
night,  but  we  were  only  allowed  twenty  minutes  to  bait  the  horses, 
and  then  off  again  for  Battleford.  The  haste  seemed  partly  to  get 
across  the  dangerous  ravine  before  dark,  and  it  was  just  about 
sunset  when  we  arrived  there.  A  tired  field  officer  lent  me  his 
horse.  From  there  a  mounted  policeman  was  sent  on  to  Fort  Otter 
to  report.  It  was  about  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  our 
advanced  guard  were  challenged  by  the  piquet  sentry  near  the  fort, 
and  they  stood  some  chance  of  being  shot  It  seems  that  the  police 
orderly,  who  must  have  arrived  at  about  1 1  P.M.,  had  given  rather 
an  exaggerated  account  of  our  losses  ;  no  doubt  the  man  was  ver>' 
tired  and  hungry,  and  excited  with  the  loss  of  some  of  his  friends. 
From  conversation  I  had  afterwards  with  officers  at  the  fort  they 
were  under  the  impression  that  Poundmaker  was  in  close  pursuit 
with  all  his  forces,  and  they  were  all  rather  expecting  attack. 

Our  losses  were  eight  killed  in  the  fight  one  died  coming  home 
in  the  waggon,  and  about  sixteen  wounded.  The  rather  large 
excess  of  killed  over  wounded,  I  attribute  to  the  fact  that  most  of 
the  fighting  was  done  in  the  lying  down  position,  exposing  princi- 
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pally  the  head.  Most  of  the  execution  was  done  in  the  first  quarter 
of  an  hour,  in  fact  before  our  men  had  taken  up  the  position  they 
afterwards  held.  The  body  of  one  man  was  left  upon  the  field ; 
he  was  short-sighted  and  was  walking  into  a  ravine  held  by  the 
Indians  when  he  was  shot  He  was  buried  by  Poundmaker's  men, 
but  the  more  wild  Sioux,  jealous  of  this  privilege  of  the  Crees,  dug 
him  up  again  and  reburied  him  with  some  ceremony.  A  French 
priest  in  the  Indian  camp  also  assisted  at  one  of  the  funerals. 
Some  months  afterwards  he  was  again  dug  up  by  our  men  and 
brought  to  Battleford.  He  was  then  taken  home  (to  Ottawa  I 
think)  and  there  buried  with  honours  fit  for  a  Lord  Nelson.  How 
many  funerals  he  had  exactly  I  don't  remember.  The  wounded  must 
have  suffered  terribly  during  the  march  home,  as  the  track  through 
the  woods  was  rough  and  stony. 

Our  P.  M.  O.  was  worked  to  death  during  the  engagement  in  the 
lager  (by  no  means  a  place  of  absolute  security,  one  horse  having 
been  killed  there),  and  when  we  had  well  started  on  the  home  stretch 
he  could  not  be  found,  giving  some  anxiety  to  his  friends.  In  the 
grey  dawn  next  day,  when  the  dead  were  being  taken  out  of  their 
waggon,  an  extra  body  was  observed  under  the  blankets,  and  a 
very  healthy  medico  was  brought  out  more  fit  for  work  than  ever, 
having  passed  the  night  in  the  only  place  where  he  could  have 
found  rest  The  wounded  were  soon  put  under  canvas,  where  in 
the  dry  and  healthy  climate  they  all  recovered.  We  had  some 
curious  wounds  and  odd  escapes  of  course.  One  colour  sergeant 
(he  had  been  at  Tel-el-Kebir  in  the  Highland  Brigade)  was  struck 
by  a  ball,  which  entered  his  face  sideways,  passing  under  his  nose. 
Although  he  was  a  terrible  sight  for  a  short  time,  the  bone  was  not 
injured,  and  in  three  weeks  he  was  marching  at  the  head  of  his 
company.  There  is  now  hardly  a  perceptible  mark  on  his  face,  but 
he  tells  me  he  can  hardly  taste  or  smell  anything,  a  deficiency  not 
without  its  advantages. 

There  was  some  grumbling  amongst  the  men  at  our  retreat 
leaving  the  Indians  in  possession  of  the  field,  as  the  affair  might  be 
(and  doubtless  was)  looked  upon  by  the  latter  as  a  defeat  for  us, 
and  I  was  as  much  surprised  as  any  one  at  the  order  to  retire.  But 
the  Commanding  Officer  doubtless  intended  the  whole  affair  as  a 
"  reconnaisance  in  force,"  in  which  case,  having  achieved  his  object 
by  gaining  information  as  to  the  movements  of  Poundmaker,  a 
retirement  was  justified.  Few  if  any  of  us  expected  the  Indians  to 
make  such  a  stand,  but  the  meeting  on  Cut-Knife  Hill  was  a  surprise 
on  both  sides,  and  we  were  in  the  thick  of  it  before  either  side  could 
help  themselves.  Shortly  after  the  action  our  missing  bugler 
turned  up,  a  youngster  on  an  Indian  pony.    It  seems  that  the  pony 
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had  belonged  to  the  Sioux,  and  among  that  warlike  tribe  had  been 
in  several  fights,  having  been  hit  once  or  twice.  When  the  balls  began 
to  whistle  round,  the  pony  selected  a  position  and  laid  down,  and  the 
boy  did  the  same,  "  and  I  took  care  to  be  on  the  right  side,  sir." 
That  pony  had  seen  more  of  war  than  any  of  us.  The  day  after  the 
fight  was  one  of  complete  rest,  and  on  the  next  night  I  was  on  piquet 
It  was  a  cold  dark  night,  and  right  glad  I  was  at  the  first  approach  of 
dawn  to  march  my  men  into  camp  according  to  orders,  after  which 
I  went  to  the  officers'  house  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  outside 
the  lines  to  get  a  good  sleep  before  writing  my  report  I  found  the 
doors  locked  and  the  windows  barricaded,  and  after  making  much 
noise  without  response,  got  in  at  the  back  by  knocking  in  some 
planks.  There  was  not  a  soul  inside  the  building,  to  my  surprise, 
and  had  I  not  been  so  tired  I  should  have  found  out  why ;  as  it  was 
I  only  thought  about  my  forty  winks,  and,  wrapping  my  blanket 
round  me,  was  soon  asleep  on  the  board  floor,  the  nicest  bed  I  had 
had  for  some  time. 

I  woke  up  some  two  hours  afterwards  and  went  to  the  window 
for  some  explanation  of  the  mystery.  I  then  perceived  a  little  man 
at  some  distance  off  behaving  in  a  surprising  manner.  I  soon 
recognised  him  as  Jules  our  French  cook,  a  Bold  Bas  Breton.  He 
was  a  plucky  little  fellow,  who  had  seen  service  with  the  French  in 
Algeria,  and  with  the  Peruvians  in  Chili,  but  combined  all  that  is 
most  excitable  in  the  Gaul.  He  was  jumping  and  gesticulating  and 
anon  shaking  his  fist  at  the  house,  which  he  proceeded  to  stalk  by 
making  a  circuit  at  some  distance  round  it 

The  truth  then  flashed  upon  me  that  an  attack  had  been  ex- 
pected in  the  night,  the  officers  had  left  for  safer  quarters  in  camp, 
locking  the  house  up,  and  Jules,  finding  at  8  A.M.  a  hole  in  the 
back  of  the  house,  had  concluded  it  was  occupied  by  Indians.  The 
reported  attack  had  not  reached  me,  being  on  piquet  Jules  was 
evidently  bent  on  a  V.C.  by  attacking  the  house  single-handed.  I 
watched  him  get  nearer  and  nearer,  creeping  behind  cover  with  his 
rifle  at  full  cock,  and  every  now  and  then  shaking  his  fist,  and  no 
doubt  giving  vent  to  "  language  "  in  English,  French,  Spanish,  and 
his  own  mother  tongue  of  Brittany.  Though  in  a  great  funk  at  the 
idea  of  being  shot — the  wooden  walls  of  the  shanty  could  hardly 
have  stopped  a  Snider  bullet — I  had  to  laugh  till  the  tears  came. 
I  waited  until  he  was  within  ten  or  fifteen  yards  of  the  house,  and 
then  gave  forth  my  best  imitation  of  the  war  whoop,  a  yell  which 
is  generally  followed  by  a  volley.  I  had  heard  of  people  "  jumping 
through  their  skins,"  but  never  saw  it  so  nearly  performed  before. 
On  arriving  at  the  ground,  he  started  as  fast  as  beating  heart  and 
short  legs  would  allow  for  cover  behind  a  tree  some  fifty  yards  off. 
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He  did  not  go  further  however,  or  try  and  get  to  camp,  but  seemed 
determined  to  watch  the  house.  It  was  now  my  turn  to  cry  peccavi, 
as  I  could  not  have  left  the  house  without  being  shot.  I  had  to  call 
"  Jules  "  many  times  before  he  would  leave  his  ambush,  and  after 
a  cautious  advance  to  the  door  with  his  finger  on  the  trigger,  I  was 
still  in  danger,  as  the  little  man  was  so  very  angry  at  the  fright  I 
had  given  him.  Jules  left  us  soon  afterwards,  he  has  not  got  the 
V.C.,  but  deserves  the  blue  ribbon  as  a  camp  cook.  Two  days  after 
the  engagement  we  buried  the  dead  between  the  town  and  fort  of 
Battleford,  where  I  have  no  doubt  they  have  now  got  a  monument, 
and  on  the  same  day  the  main  force  crossed  the  river  from  Fort 
Otter  and  pitched  the  tents  close  to  Fort  Battleford,  leaving  a  small 
guard  at  the  former  place.  Here  outlying  piquets  were  posted  ever)-^ 
night  at  sunset  on  the  prairie  at  some  distance  from  the  camp,  and 
many  were  the  odd  stories  told  of  our  half-disciplined  force.  One 
very  fat  field  officer,  going  his  rounds  in  the  morning  twilight,  found 
a  sentry  of  the  home  g^uard  challenging  him  at  the  "  present  with  his 
finger  on  the  trigger  and  his  eye  along  the  sights.     Were  you  loaded. 

you  d  fool said  the  enraged  officer  afterwards.    "You  bet.'* 

"  What  with  } "  "  Buck  shot,"jWas  the  reply.  One  of  our  sentries  on 
a  dark  night  had  entirely  lost  his  bearings,  he  was  found  stiff  as  a 
pointer  with  his  rifle  at  the  "  ready  "  and  his  eyes  fixed  on  some  object 
on  the  ground,  in  what  he  considered  to  be  his  front.  He  told  us  he 
had  seen  an  Indian  creeping  up  to  him,  and  had  challenged  many 
times,  but  did  not  like  to  fire.  We  advanced,  seized  the  supposed 
Indian,  which  proved  to  be  his  own  blankets  which  he  had  been 
challenging  and  threatening  for  an  hour,  and  which  the  wind  had 
caused  to  flap  and  twist  about,  as  a  creeping  Indian  might.  A 
few  days  after  we  had  pitched  our  new  camp  a  small  body  of 
Police  came  in  from  a  scout,  having  left  one  of  their  number  behind. 
They  brought  the  first  definite  news  of  the  Indians  since  the 
engagement.  It  appears  that  they  came  upon  the  whole  of  Pound- 
maker's  force  at  about  sixteen  miles  south  of  us,  marching  east  and 
crossing  our  old  trail,  our  line  of  communications.  They  were  hotly 
pursued,  and  Sergeant  Elliot  by  some  means  became  unhorsed  and 
ran  into  the  brush.  We  afterwards  found  out  from  the  Indians  that 
Elliot  had  refused  to  surrender,  but  emptied  the  magazine  of  his 
Winchester  at  them  and  was  then  shot. 

Whether  or  no  an  expedition  in  pursuit  was  contemplated  from 
our  column  I  don't  know,  but  on  the  very  next  day,  if  I  remember 
right,  we  received  news  of  the  fight  of  the  main  column  at  Batoche, 
and  the  final  victory  there  which  broke  the  backbone  of  the  whole 
rebellion. 

The  first  effect  of  Batoche,  as  far  as  we  were  concerned,  was  the 
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appearance  of  one  of  our  convoys  of  waggon  teams.  They  had 
happened  on  the  Indians  as  the  latter  were  crossing  the  main  trail 
and  had  all  been  taken  prisoners.  One  teamster  cut  his  horses 
loose  and,  mounting  one  of  them,  gave  the  camp  a  lively  chase  before 
be  was  captured  ;  the  others  surrendered  at  once.  The  Indians  then 
possessed  themselves  of  the  provisions  and  other  stores,  but  did  not 
maltreat  the  prisoners  in  any  way.  Shortly  after  their  capture 
Poundmaker  received  news  of  Batoche,  which  caused  him  to  send 
in  the  missing  convoy  as  a  peace-offering.  In  a  week  more  the 
General's  column  came  up  the  river  in  steamers  (the  cavalry  marching 
by  land)  and  joined  our  force  in  camp  before  Battleford.  The  men 
in  our  lines  turned  out  and  cheered  the  different  corps  as  they 
passed,  especially  the  A  Battery,  who  had  exchanged  their  worn-out 
uniforms  for  brown  canvas  clothes,  and  wore  white  caps  manufactured 
from  oat  bags.  On  the  24th  of  May  (the  Queen's  birthday)  the 
General  held  a  grand  review  of  the  whole  force,  with  salute,  march 
past,  etc.,  the  two  columns  making  quite  a  respectable  brigade,  and 
in  a  day  or  two  after  that  the  half-breeds  and  chief  Indians  who 
had  fought  against  us  came  in  and  surrendered. 

We  now  heard  that  the  General  was  displeased  with  Colonel 
Otter  for  attacking  Poundmaker  on  his  own  reserve,  wishing  the 
Colonel  to  await  his  arrival ;  but  it  was  not  our  business  to  criticise 
our  superiors,  and  we  were  pleased  enough  to  have  had  our  "  Baptism 
of  Fire,"  without  which  the  operations  of  our  column  would  have 
been  deprived  of  their  chief  interest 

The  fight  at  Cut  Knife  was  a  very  small  affair,  but  it  taught  our 
men  of  the  Canadian  Militia  more  about  their  business  than  the 
best  review  at  Aldershot  would  have  done.  It  was  interesting 
historically,  as  being  one  of  the  last  (perhaps  the  very  last)  of  that  long 
line  of  fights  between  the  red  man  and  the  white  which  commenced 
when  the  Spaniards  first  landed  on  the  mainland  of  North  America, 
an  unequal  struggle  in  which  the  vanquished  have  ever  behaved  with 
gallantry  and  courage  ;  and  however  much  the  settler,  absorbed  in 
the  pursuit  of  gain,  may  view  the  very  existence  of  the  Indian  as  a 
curse,  no  man  gifted  with  imagination  and  a  love  of  the  picturesque 
can  feel  otherwise  than  sad  to  see  the  utter  extinction,  in  a  very 
measurable  time,  of  that  haughty  race  who  once  owned  half  the 
continent. 

Poundmaker's  conduct  in  the  campaign  has  been  discussed  from 
many  standpoints,  but  his  general  policy  seems  clear  enough  to  me. 
To  say  that  he  dislikes  white  rule,  and  would  willingly  pack  us  all 
across  the  herring-pond,  is  only  to  say  that  he  is  an  Indian.  He 
seems  to  have  been  more  discreet  than  the  generality  of  chiefs,  and 
although,  of  course,  unaware  of  the  immense  superiority  in  numbers 
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and  equipment  of  the  whites,  he  exerted  himself  against  the 
war  party  as  much  as  he  could.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  taken 
any  part  in  the  looting  and  dancing  round  Battleford,  which  was 
mostly  done  by  the  Sioux  or  Stoneys.  On  our  arrival  at  Battleford 
he  took  up  his  position  on  his  own  reserve,  where  he  doubtless 
thought  he  was  safe  from  attack.  On  our  arrival  he  directed  the 
operations,  and  I  am  told  checked  the  Stoneys,  who  wished  to  follow 
us  up,  as  most  of  them  were  well  mounted.  They  could  have  reached 
the  difficult  ravine  some  time  before  our  waggons  with  their  tired 


horses,  and  could  doubtless  have  inflicted  great  loss  upon  us.  After 


the  fight  he  must  have  thought  himself  more  or  less  compromised,  and" 
hearing  some  plausible  lies  from  Kiel's  party,  started  with  his  whble 
force  in  the  direction  of  Batoche.  The  news  of  the  half-t^eed 
defeat  changed  the  whole  prospect,  and  he  was  the  first  to  see  the 
necessity  of  absolute  surrender,  and  ordering  his  men  to  l^y  down 
their  arms,  threatened  to  shoot  the  first  who  should  refuse. 

Poundmaker's  behaviour,  I  believe,  saved  many  lives  on  both 
sides,  and  preserved  his  own  tribe  from  annihilation.  He  is  a 
worthy  comrade  of  Sitting  Bull,  both  now  gone  to  the  happy 
hunting  grounds,  the  one  to  die  in  captivity,  the  other  shot  in  cold 
blood  by  a  white  settler  while  his  hands  were  tied. 

The  arrival  of  the  General  put  an  end  for  the  time  being  to 
Otter's  column  as  an  independent  command,  and  the  surrender  of 
the  Indian  chiefs  to  the  war,  but  there  were  still  small  bands  of 
hostiles  in  the  woods — Big  Bear's  band  in  particular ;  and  Colonel 
Otter  was  eventually  despatched  with  his  command  into  the  northern 
wilderness  to  pick  up  stragglers,  and  on  this  occasion  did  me  the 
honour  to  attach  me  to  his  staff  as  A.D.C. 

Marches  and  counter-marches  we  had  in  plenty,  and  many  a 
delightful  camp  where  the  column  halted  on  some  lonely  lake, 
abounding  in  fish  and  wild-fowl ;  but  the  future  campaign  lacked  the 
exciting  expectations  of  possible  conflicts  at  any  moment,  and  on 
unknown  conditions  of  hardships  borne  cheerfully,  because  in  the 
presence  of  danger — in  fact,  all  those  essentials  so  dear  to  the  heart 
of  any  man  (be  his  profession  what  it  may)  who  is  bom  a  soldier. 


J.  Elton  Prower. 
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THE  DOCTOR'S  STORY. 
By  Colonel  Morley. 


We  w^»re  sitting  in  the  veranda  of  the  officers'  mess  at  Up  Park 
Camp,  J  amaica,  one  hot  night  in  July  ;  we  had  got  through  dinner 
as  well  ^is  the  heat  would  allow  us,  and  were  now  trying  to  get  as 
cool  as  possible  before  turning  into  our  stuffy  quarters. 

The  i(noon  was  well  over  the  Long  Mountain,  and  was  shining 
at  the  fufll,  bathing  the  landscape  before  us  in  her  soft  weird  light 
In  the  fafr  distance  the  calm  Caribbean  Sea  looked  like  a  streak  of 
silver,  without  a  sail  to  break  its  even  surface,  or  a  wave  to  interrupt 
the  spell  /which  seemed  cast  over  it  In  its  midst  stretched  a  long 
neck  of  land  facing  the  entire  front  of  the  harbour,  a  natural  break- 
water, sjt  the  extremity  of  which  the  town  of  Port  Royal  slept  in 
the  mo<i)nlight,  dreaming  of  her  former  greatness  ;  the  whole  looking 
like  solme  gigantic  serpent  lying  upon  the  surface  of  the  water, 
beautifbl  yet  deadly,  watching  over  its  victims  sleeping  by 
thousands  beneath.  On  either  side  of  the  harbour  the  dark  ruined 
walls  of  NFort  Augusta,  half  hid  by  the  vapour  which  arose  from 
the  marsKes  on  the  mainland,  did  not  disturb  the  harmony  of  the 
scene.  NeaVer  to  us  the  roofs  of  the  houses  at  Kingston  could  be 
seen,  over  the!  trees  which  formed  a  fringe  to  the  distant  view.  The 
trade  wind  had  gone  down  with  the  sun,  and  the  night  breeze  from 
the  hills  had  tiot  yet  paid  us  a  visit,  so  nature  was  silent ;  the  only 
sounds  heard  being  the  men's  voices  from  the  barracks  behind,  and 
the  barking  of  sundry  curs  in  the  village  below.  The  light  of  the 
moon  in  the  tropics,  although  so  clear  that  one  could  read  by  it 
and  so  soft,  that  the  hardest  specimen  of  man's  handiwork  becomes 
refined  and  delicate,  conveys  a  mysterious  feeling  to  the  mind,  as 
if  it  was  not  altogether  natural,  as  if  there  was  some  truth  in  the 
native  assertion  that  on  such  nights  the  denizens  of  the  other  world 
take  their  walks  abroad  ;  conversation  runs  upon  subjects  unknow- 
able, and  ghosts  become  a  reality. 

It  was  not  surprising,  therefore,  that,  weary  of  general  topics, 
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some  of  the  young  men,  lying  back  in  their  long  chairs  gazing  at 
the  scene  stretched  out  before  them,  should  commence  to  speculate 
upon  subjects  the  most  learned  philosopher  would  avoid. 

"  I  can  almost  fancy,"  said  one,  "  that  I  see  ghosts  dancing  about 
over  there  by  Port  Royal.  I  know  it  is  the  play  of  light  upon  the 
cocoa-nut  trees,  but  the  resemblance  is  quite  good  enough  to  make 
the  niggers  swear  to  it  as  a  fact ;  all  their  wonderful  stories  are 
concocted  upon  nights  like  this,  so  I  should  imagine." 

"  Ghosts  on  the  Pallisadoes ! "  exclaimed  another,  "  why,  they  are 
as  thick  as  the  mosquitoes,  the  one  is  the  visible  form  of  the  other. 
Why,  man,  at  the  last  day,  there  will  be  no  room  on  that  land  for 
even  the  army  to  parade,  to  say  nothing  of  the  pirates  and  the 
civilians.  Do  you  know  that  old  Port  Royal,  which  was  destroyed 
by  an  earthquake  in — let  me  see — when  was  it,  Doctor  ? " 

"  June,  1692  ;  you  should  have  known  that,  as  you  are  not  long 
from  school." 

"  We  don't  pick  up  much  about  the  West  Indies  at  Eton,  except, 
of  course,  in  the  Buccaneer  novels.  Well,  as  I  was  saying,  you  can 
see  the  ruins  of  the  old  city  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  at  the  mouth 
of  the  harbour ;  what  thousands  must  have  gone  to  Davy  Jones 


"  Then,"  said  the  Doctor,  as  he  threw  the  end  of  his  cigar  over 
the  rail,  "  the  town  was  rebuilt,  but  a  few  years  afterwards  it  was 
burnt  down  ;  it  was  then  built  again,  and  about  eighteen  years  later 
a  hurricane  blew  the  whole  place  into  the  sea  ;  again  they  erected 
it,  and  it  became  a  place  of  importance,  but  a  month  after  the  battle 
of  Waterloo  another  fire  made  ashes  of  nearly  the  whole  place." 

'*  If  one  could  only  paint  that  strip  of  land  just  as  we  see  it 
now,"  said  our  regimental  artist,  "  with  its  phantom  army,  what  a 
wdrd  picture  it  would  make !  What  ranks  of  strange  uniforms  of 
every  branch  of  the  service,  except  perhaps  the  cavalry  .  .  .  ." 

"They  would  be  standing  by  their  horses  at  Fort  Augusta," 
chimed  in  the  Doctor,  "  for  a  regiment  is  lying  in  that  vicinity." 

"Do' you,  then,  believe  in  ghosts,  Doctor.^"  asked  the  first 
speaker. 

"  Believe  in  ghosts !  why,  my  dear  fellow,  the  place  is  full  of 
them.  At  the  far  side  of  the  camp,  beyond  the  cottonwood  tree, 
there  is  an  old  cemetery  which  tells  a  tale  sufficient  to  make  even 
you  shudder ;  and  you  know,  of  course,  that  the  guard-room  near 
is  haunted  ;  no  native  would  go  near  it  after  twelve  o'clock  to  save 
his  life.  It  is  in  charge  of  the  *Duppies,'  and  therefore  no  one 
enters  it ;  yet  it  would  make  a  very  comfortable  quarter." 

"  Tell  us  the  story,  Doctor,"  was  the  cry. 

"  There  is  really  very  little  in  the  story,  yet  the  natives  believe 


then.' 
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it  to  be  perfectly  true.  I  only  know  it  from  disjointed  accounts 
which  I  shall  have  to  patch  together  as  well  as  I  can.  You  will  no 
doubt  get  a  dozen  different  versions  if  you  inquire  of  those  living 
round  about  here.    However,  I  will  do  my  best." 

The  Doctor  was  a  man  advanced  in  life,  who  had  been  connected 
with  the  camp  more  or  less  since  he  settled  in  the  island  after 
passing  through  Guy's.  He  was  a  quick,  clever  man,  devoted  to  his 
profession,  and  was  never  so  happy  as  when  engaged  in  hunting  the 
demon  of  yellow-jack  out  of  the  body  of  some  unfortunate  victim. 
"Only  call  me  in  time,  and  leave  the  rest  to  me,"  was  his  one 
request ;  he  would  then  settle  down  to  the  contest,  and  would  not 
care  how  many  nights  and  days  he  spent  beside  the  bedside. 

**  I  cannot  say  when  the  incident  occurred,"  commenced  the 
Doctor,  **  neither  do  I  know  the  regiment  of  native  troops  to  which 
the  characters  belonged,  but  that  matters  little ;  there's  the  guard- 
house over  there,  it  is  haunted,  and  has  been  empty  for  years.  The 
Major,  in  temporary  command  of  the  regiment,  owing  to  the  absence 
of  the  Colonel  on  long  leave  at  home,  was  a  bad-tempered  man, 
naturally  a  bully,  and  was  consequently  much  disliked  by  all  ranks. 
He  had  an  orderly  chosen  by  himself  from  his  own  company,  that 
is,  from  the  one  he  had  commanded  on  the  coast,  a  pure  negro; 
enlisted  in  Africa ;  a  reserved  man,  feared  by  his  comrades.  Among 
the  men  it  was  rumoured  that  some  mysterious  understanding 
existed  between  the  orderly  and  his  master ;  but  we  all  know  how 
superstitious  the  natives  are  and  how  easily  they  build  up  a  story 
upon  their  own  fears.  They  asserted  the  man  was  learned  in  Fetish 
rites,  was  in  fact  a  high  priest,  or  whatever  they  call  their  head-men 
in  that  little-known  religion,  and  that  the  major  had  been  present 
during  some  ceremony  which  no  white  man  had  ever  before 
witnessed.  This  was,  of  course,  all  nonsense,  as  the  orderly  had  no 
easy  time  of  it,  and  often  asked  to  be  relieved. 

"  On  one  afternoon  the  Major  was  obliged  to  go  to  Spanish  Town 
to  see  the  Governor  upon  some  business.  He  drove  his  own  buggy, 
and  when  he  arrived  near  the  great  cottonwood  tree  at  a  village  of 
a  few  cabins,  standing  a  little  off  the  main  road,  he  was  surprised 
to  see  a  concourse  of  people  of  both  sexes  absorbed  in  paying 
attention  to  a  black  man,  and,  if  possible,  to  a  blacker  woman.  On 
inquiry  he  found  there  was  going  to  be  a  wedding,  and  being  of  an 
inquisitive  turn  of  mind  he  stopped  to  see  their  proceedings.  The 
man  stood  motionless  under  the  hands  of  four  or  five  women  :  one 
stooped  and  cleaned  his  boots,  another  buttoned  his  long  black 
coat,  another  tied  his  tie,  a  gorgeous  flower  was  placed  in  his  button 
hole,  his  tall  hat  was  carefully  smoothed,  his  lavender  trousers 
brushed,  a  handkerchief  of  large  dimensions  and  bright  colour  himg 
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out  of  his  pocket  behind,  while  another  peeped  from  his  breast ;  his 
large  hands  were  squeezed  into  white  gloves,  and  he  looked  as 
proud  as  a  peacock  with  two  tails.  The  dusky  bride  was  glorious 
in  a  white  satin  dress  and  veil,  her  woolly  head  being  covered 
with  natural  orange  blossoms ;  twelve  bridesmaids  supported  her, 
dressed  in  cream  and  pink. 

"  The  Major  always  hated  to  see  the  natives  adorn  themselves  in 
European  dress,  and  was  driving  away  disgusted,  having  fired  a 
volley  of  powerful  words,  when  looking  round  he  recognised  his 
orderly  in  the  bridegroom.  He  called  to  the  man,  but  received  no 
answer  ;  he  confronted  him,  but  was  simply  ignored  ;  he  felt  inclined 
to  use  a  thick  stick  he  usually  carried,  but,  restraining  himself,  he 
turned  his  buggy  round  and  galloped  the  horses  back  to  camp.  A 
sergeant  and  party  of  men  was  immediately  sent  out  to  bring  the 
man  in,  which  they  did  after  some  time,  having  caught  him  coming 
out  of  a  church  door  with  his  bride  on  his  arm.  The  wretched 
orderly  was  punished  with  all  the  severity  of  those  days,  and  when 
his  back  was  well  he  was  sent  to  his  duty  in  the  ranks.  He  became 
more  morose  and  gloomy  than  ever,  seldom  speaking  to  the  men 
around  him,  but  took  every  opportunity  of  going  alone  to  the  bush. 
Stories  got  abroad  that  he  generally  made  his  way  to  the  Long 
Mountain,  and  spent  his  time  in  carrying  out  Fetish  rites  in  some 
secluded  valley  guarded  by  a  whole  army  of  *  Duppies.'  A  few 
babies  were  missed  frqm  the  paternal  nests  and  were  supposed  to 
have  been  used  to  propitiate  the  evil  spirits,  and  to  make  them  cast 
their  eyes  upon  the  man  who  had  treated  their  devoted  slave  with 
such  cruelty.  The  Major  must  have  felt  the  spells  which  were 
being  cast  over  him  by  the  lonely  devotee  in  the  haunted  valley,  for 
he  lost  his  self-sufficient,  boastful  manner,  and  became  like  one  who 
was  expecting  some  misfortune.  His  'cocktails'  became  more 
numerous,  his  brandies  and  soda  more  powerful,  he  stayed  longer 
at  the  mess,  and  separated  himself  more  than  ever  from  his  brother 
officers. 

"  The  Colonel  of  the  regiment  came  back  from  leave,  and  the 
Major  returned  to  his  ordinary  duty. 

The  Major,  being  field  officer  of  the  week,  went  one  night  to 
turn  out  the  guard  at  the  East  gate  yonder.  It  was  a  big  night  at 
the  mess,  and  it  was  twelve  o'clock  before  he  could  make  up  his 
mind  to  leave  his  guests:  the  moon  was  at  the  full  and  every 
object  was  clearly  visible.  When  he  arrived  near  the  guard-house 
he  was  challenged  by  the  sentry. 

"  *  Who  goes  there }  * 

"  *  Rounds.' 

"•What  rounds?' 
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" '  Grand  rounds.' 

"Then  there  was  silence.  The  Major  waited,  getting  more 
furious  every  second,  for  the  convivial  evening  had  not  improved 
his  temper ;  he  let  forth  a  string  of  oaths  and  shouted  to  the 
sergeant  of  the  guard  to  make  the  man  a  prisoner.  The  sergeant 
and  the  men  bundled  out  of  the  room  and  formed  up  ;  a  file  was 
marched  towards  the  sentry  to  lead  him  to  the  prisoners*  room. 
When  they  arrived  near  the  man  they  started  back  in  horror,  for 
they  saw  that  his  head  had  turned  completely  over  his  shoulder,  so 
that  while  he  faced  the  Major  with  his  body  his  face  was  looking 
directly  to  his  rear.  The  sergeant  stepped  forw^ard  to  bring  the 
man  to  his  senses,  and  placed  his  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  when  he 
fell  at  his  feet  stone  dead.  Before  falling,  however,  with  his  left 
arm  he  made  some  mysterious  signs,  as  if  invoking  aid  from  the 
unseen  powers.  The  Major  had  recognised  his  old  orderly  as  soon 
as  challenged,  and  now  stood  as  if  petrified  with  horror.  There 
was  the  usual  bustle,  the  doctor  was  sent  for  and  the  body  was 
taken  to  the  hospital ;  but -the  head  remained  fixed,  and  he  was 
laid  on  the  stretcher  upon  his  stomach  so  that  his  face  might  be 
uppermost.  Medical  science  decided  that  death  was  due  to  the 
failure  of  the  heart's  action,  caused,  probably,  by  the  fright  he  was 
in  when  seeing  his  old  enemy  approach  in  the  moonlight.  No  men- 
tion was  made  regarding  the  extraordinary  movement  of  the  head, 
which  was  a  mistake,  as  the  superstitious  soldiers  built  up  all  sorts 
of  wild  stories  upon  the  incident. 

•*  The  Major  never  spoke  on  the  subject ;  he  became  more 
depressed  and  silent,  and  except  on  duty  was  seldom  seen.  He 
was  sitting  one  evening  after  dinner  in  the  ante-room,  pretending  to 
read  a  London  paper — a  very  scarce  article  in  those  days — having 
his  usual  spiritual  consolation  by  his  side.  On  the  veranda  just 
outside  were  assembled  some  of  the  officers,  sitting  in  easy-chairs, 
talking,  but  not  knowing  he  was  behind  them.  The  conversation 
naturally  turned  upon  the  mysterious  death  of  the  sentry,  and  at 
that  hour  of  the  night,  with  the  weird  landscape  before  them,  they 
were  in  a  fit  state  to  touch  upon  the  supernatural." 

"  Tell  us,  Doctor,"  said  one  to  the  regimental  pill-box,  "  did  the 
head  really  become  straight  before  he  was  buried  }  " 

"  Not  at  all,"  answered  the  medico  in  a  cheerful  voice.  **  My 
dear  fellow,  the  head  could  not  ppssibly  get  straight  In  fact,  it 
looked  as  if  it  had  been  taken  off  and  put  on  the  other  way  ;  it  was 
not  twisted  round — there  was  no  straining  of  the  muscles — every 
part  was  as  perfect  as  it  was  formerly." 

"  Does  your  valuable  science  offer  any  explanation  ?  " 

**  Of  course  not.    I  am  not  a  priest  in  the  Fetish  organisation. 
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The  real  negro  soldiers  secretly  believe,  so  it  is  whispered,  that  the 
powers  of  evil  have  given  their  orders  that  in  the  next  world  the 
two  men — you  know  who  I  mean — shall  never  face  each  other 
again  ;  to  look  at  each  other  they  must  stand  back  to  back/* 

"  That's  all  rot,  Doctor,"  was  exclaimed  by  two  or  three  at 
the  same  time ;  "  the  Major's  head  is  straight  enough  and  looks 
as  firm  as  a  rock,  no  spells  could  turn  that  round  the  wrong 
way." 

"  There  are  many  followers  of  the  African  superstition  in  the 
regiment,  secret  believers,  I  mean,"  replied  the  Doctor  in  a  low 
voice,  "and  they  are  constantly  watching  the  Major's  head, 
expecting  to  see  it  veer  round  at  any  time." 

"  Do  the  men  believe  that  could  possibly  take  place,  Doctor  ? " 
said  a  trembling  voice  behind  them :  looking  round  they  saw  the 
Major  standing  in  the  doorway  leading  on  to  the  veranda,  his 
face  as  pale  as  death  and  his  body  trembling  in  every  limb. 

The  Doctor  started  to  his  feet,  exclaiming : 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  but  I  really  was  not  aware  you  were 
on  the  premises.  I  was  only  trying  to  frighten  these  believers  in 
the  marvellous  by  telling  them  of  the  incredible  superstition 
of  the  negro  when  he  comes  from  the  West  Coast" 

"  I  don't  know,"  muttered  the  Major,  as  if  speaking  to  himself, 
"  I  have  seen  something  of  these  Fetish  ceremonies,  and  they  are 
horrible.  I  do  not  feel  at  all  well.  Doctor,  and  if  you  would  come 
and  see  me  in  the  morning  I  should  be  obliged." 

The  Major  then  went  trembling  down  the  mess  steps  for  the 
last  time. 

On  the  following  day  he  was  placed  on  the  sick  list,  and  it  was 
known  among  the  officers  that  he  was  down  with  a  bad  attack  of 
D.T.  The  poor  fellow  became  very  violent,  and  was  convinced 
that  the  Fetish  sentry  was  standing  over  him  ;  nothing  could 
banish  the  phantom,  it  was  before  him  night  and  day,  dragging 
out  any  little  strength  he  possessed  which  might  have  enabled 
him  to  overcome  the  dreadful  disease.  He  died  after  the  third 
day  exactly  as  the  barrack  clock  struck  midnight,  and  before  he 
died  his  head  turned  completely  round,  and  they  were  obliged  to 
bury  him  lying  on  his  chest 

**  A  very  nigger  story,  Doctor,  and  many  thanks,  but  you  have 
not  told  us  how  the  guard-house  is  haunted." 

"  Patience,  young  man,  when  you  come  to  my  time  of  life  you 
will  not  be  in  such  a  hurry.  I  have  told  you  the  cause,  now  I  will 
tell  you  of  the  effect  When  I  first  commenced  practice  here, 
I  assisted  my  father,  and  had  a  good  deal  of  spare  time  on  my 
hands,  and  was  very  intimate  with  my  military  professional 
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brethren :  when  they  wanted  to  go  on  leave  for  the  benefit  of 
their  health,  I  was  always  ready  to  do  their  work.  On  one 
occasion  I  was  acting  here  for  a  poor  brother  who  was  down  with 
the  yellow-jack,  and  the  Colonel  asked  me  to  come  with  him  to 
inspect  that  old  guard-house  as  he  wanted  to  give  it  to  one  of  his 
coloured  sergeants  for  a  quarter.  We  found  the  place  in  good 
repair,  the  rooms  large  and  lofty  ;  there  is,  you  see,  a  veranda  over 
the  door,  and  an  old  sentry-box  used  to  stand  opposite.  We 
decided  the  place  would  make  a  comfortable  quarter,  and  the 
sergeant  was  delighted  to  get  it. 

**  While  coming  up  from  the  town  on  the  same  evening  I  called 
to  ask  whether  he  had  settled  down:  he  told  me  he  had,  but 
I  could  see  he  was  not  altogether  happy  in  his  mind.  After  some 
pressing  he  told  me  a  black  man  had  spoken  to  him  as  he  was 
standing  in  the  veranda  smoking,  and  told  him  that  the  Duppies 
came  there  every  night  After  some  time  I  laughed  him  out  of 
his  fears  and  left  him.  At  about  twelve  o'clock,  as  I  was  thinking 
of  getting  to  bed,  a  man  rushed  into  my  quarters  with  his  wool 
standing  on  end,  and  a  creamy  colour  over  his  usual  black  face, 
and  cried  out : 

*  Come,  Doctor,  come !  sergeant  in  Duppy  house  one  dead 
man.' 

"  I  rushed  over  and  found  him  lying  on  the  grass  in  a  faint :  as 
soon  as  I  had  got  him  safely  housed  with  a  little  brandy  down  his 
throat,  he  told  me  the  story,  which  translated  from  his  patois  was 
this : — I  was  very  easy  after  you  left  me,  sir,  and  knew  that  black 
man  told  one  big  lie  all  about  Duppy,  so  I  went  to  bed  quite 
cheerful  at  *  lights-out.'  When  I  awoke  the  moon  was  shining  in 
at  the  window  and  made  everything  like  daytime.  I  heard  the 
clock  strike  twelve  and  turned  round  to  go  to  sleep  again.  Then 
I  heard  a  sentry  outside  call  out,  *Who  goes  there?'  Then  an 
answer  came,  '  Rounds  ! '  Then  sentry  shout,  '  What  rounds  ? ' 
voice  said,  'Grand  rounds.'  I  not  very  frightened,  sir,  because 
I  thought  they  mount  sentry  on  old  guard-house  after  I  go  to 
sleep,  then  I  jumped  out  of  bed  and  ran  to  veranda  to  see, 
quite  glad  to  have  man  outside  to  keep  company  with.  Then 
I  see,  O  Lord,  what  I  see !  There  stood  sentry  with  musket,  sir. 
all  proper,  but  with  head  looking  over  his  back,  all  white  like  dead 
man.  And  just  ten  yards  off  was  officer  in  Uniform,  like  you  see 
in  old  picture  down  in  town,  and  his  head  turned  round  all  the 
same  as  sentry's.  Then  I  rush  out  on  grass  and  that's  all  I 
know. 

"  So  you  see,"  continued  the  Doctor,  that  the  place  is  haunted, 
and  if  any  of  you  pass  that  way  at  the  proper  hour  you  will  witness 
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this  strange  sight  Only  last  week  the  rooms  were  offered  to 
the  master  baker,  a  coloured  man,  who  said  he  would  rather  die 
than  stay  in  them  after  dark.  Duppies  are  very  numerous  over  the 
whole  island,  the  guard-house  which  used  to  stand  on  the  Spanish 
Town  road  had  a  story  connected  with  it,  and  so  also  has  that  old 
deserted  house  you  must  have  noticed  on  the  Windward  road. 
However,  it  is  getting  too  late  to-night  for  any  more  yams,  so 
good-night  all." 


G.  L.  M. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  LOWER  AND  UPPER  DANAR 
VALLEYS,  AND  THEIR  INHABITANTS. 


The  proposals  now  on  foot  to  make  a  road  up  the  Tochi  towards 
Ghuzni,  have  suddenly  raised  this  valley  to  the  position  of  an 
important  factor  in  our  Indian  frontier  question. 

Prior  to  the  advance  of  General  Lockhart*s  force  from  Bannu 
on  the  19th  of  February,  1895,  to  Sheranni — the  chief  town  in  the 
Tochi  Valley — a  distance  of  six  marches,  or  about  seventy  miles 
from  our  frontier,  this  country  had  only  been  surveyed  by  native 
surveyors,  and  had  not  even  been  visited  by  Europeans.  The 
fanaticism  of  the  Danaris  who  inhabit  this  district  was  known  to  be 
so  pronounced,  that  British  officers  and  other  officials  were  warned 
against  entering  the  country.  The  result  of  the  advance  of  General 
Lockhart's  force  has  been  to  prove  what  had  long  been  suspected — 
namely,  that  the  valley  would  well  repay  any  efforts  on  our  part 
to  open  it  up,  and  to  establish  through  it  a  new  route  towards 
Afghanistan. 

The  general  lie  of  the  Tochi  valley  and  river  is  due  west  from 
Bannu  to  Sheranni,  which  latter  town  is  situated  at  the  extremity 
of  the  Upper  Danar  Valley.  From  Sheranni  upwards  the  valley 
contracts  and  the  river  forces  its  way  through  barren  rugged  hills, 
bending  away  to  the  south,  and  probably  has  its  source  in  the 
mountains  west  of  the  Shawal  Plain.  The  valley  is  divided  into 
the  Lower  and  Upper  Danar  Valleys,  the  former  being  about  17 
miles  in  length,  and  the  latter  about  24  miles — connecting  the 
two  valleys  is  the  Taghrai  "Tangi"  or  pass.  Though  the  valley 
narrows  slightly  at  this  point,  the  Taghrai  can  hardly  claim  to 
be  called  a  Tangi "  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  as  neither 
the  river  nor  the  surrounding  hills  narrow  sufficiently  to  constitute 
a  "  pass." 

As  is  the  case  throughout  the  neighbouring  country  of 
Waziristan,  the  river  is  the  main  highway  of  the  district,  and 
from  it  branch  off  to  right  and  left  the  lesser  roads — these  roads, 
however,  are  few  and  at  best  but  mountain  paths.    The  actual  river 
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bed  varies  in  width  from  half  a  mile  where  the  slope  of  the 
mountains  is  gradual  to  50  or  100  yards  at  the  Tangis,  which  are 
as  a  rule,  enormous  clefts  in  the  solid  rock,  through  which  the 
contracted  waters  of  the  stream  rush  with  great  violence.  The 
stream  itself  at  this  season  of  the  year  is  nowhere  more  than  a 
few  yards  wide,  and  even  after  heavy  rain  the  water  comes  down 
with  such  force,  that  it  is  never  impassable  for  more  than  a  day 
or  two.  In  the  spring,  for  a  distance  of  about  15  miles  east 
of  the  Lower  Danar  Valley,  the  river  is  entirely  diverted  from  its 
ordinary  course,  and  made  to  irrigate  the  crops  with  which  the 
whole  of  the  valley  is  covered. 

In  both  Upper  and  Lower  Danar,  the  irrigation  of  the  crops — 
which  are  grown  at  a  great  elevation  above  the  adjacent  river — is 
most  skilfully  contrived  by  means  of  aqueducts.  Many  of  these 
elevated  canals  are  of  surprising  length,  and  to  preserve  their  level 
are  made  to  wind  in  and  out  of  the  hills  and  other  obstacles  in  a 
most  tortuous  course. 

The  whole  of  the  cultivation  is  arranged  in  terraces — a  necessity 
in  consequence  of  the  almost  total  absence  of  level  ground — and 
the  aqueducts  as  well  as  the  land  irrigated,  are  designed  and 
arranged  by  a  distinct  "Jat'*  or  class  of  men,  who  appear  to 
transmit  their  aptitude  for  this  particular  form  of  engineering  from 
father  to  son.  When  one  takes  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the 
work  is  done  entirely  without  instruments,  the  great  length  of  some 
of  the  canals,  which  are  often  tunnelled  through  the  solid  rock, 
one  cannot  but  be  struck  with  astonishment  at  the  wonderful  eye 
for  levelling  which  these  rude  engineers  undoubtedly  possess. 

Proceeding  westward  from  Bannu  by  the  Tochi  post,  a  distance 
of  14  miles  has  to  be  traversed  before  the  Shinkai  Tangi — which 
marks  the  entrance  to  the  Lower  Danar  Valley — is  reached.  This 
Tangi  is  about  3  miles  long,  and  the  road  through  it  terminates 
in  a  low  kotal,  from  the  summit  of  which  the  valley  can  be  seen 
stretching  away  towards  the  west.  From  Bannu  to  the  Shinkai 
Pass  the  country  is  absolutely  barren,  and  the  river  flowing  in  a 
narrow  channel,  rushes  from  side  to  side  of  the  old  river-bed, 
forming  deep  dark  pools  overshadowed  by  bare  high  rocks.  Thes^ 
pools  are  full  of  mahseer  of  two  or  three  pounds  weight,  and  higher 
up  the  river,  a  kind  of  barbel,  very  like  trout,  are  common,  but 
do  not  average  over  half  to  three-quarters  of  a  pound.  Wild 
pigeon,  sand  grouse,  and  Nonbarah  abound  east  of  the  Tangi, 
but  in  the  Tochi  Valley  very  few  birds  are  to  be  found,  but 
oorial  were  often  seen  in  the  distance,  and  the  hills,  with  their 
saline  deposits  on  each  side  of  the  river,  must  contain  markhor. 

After  leaving  the  Shinkai  Pass,  the  country  opens  out  into  the 
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Lower  Danar  Valley.  The  average  width  of  the  cultivation,  which 
extends  to  the  hills  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  is  about  three  miles. 
From  the  main  valley  numerous  gentle  slopes,  all  carefully 
cultivated,  extend  into  the  bare  rocky  hills,  which  latter  are,  as 
a  rule,  off-sets  from  the  Vezhda  Sir  range,  and  run  parallel  to 
each  other  and  at  right  angles  to  the  river-bed.  In  this  valley  the 
cultivated  lands  lie  rather  low,  and  in  consequence  of  the  damp- 
ness engendered  by  constant  irrigation,  fever  and  other  kindred 
maladies  are  common  among  the  inhabitants.  It  is  curious  to 
note  that  just  west  of  the  Shinkai  Pass,  a  number  of  tall  palm 
trees  are  to  be  met  with.  They  do  not  appear  elsewhere  in  this 
country.  Lower  Danar  ends  at  the  Taghrai  Pass.  At  this  point 
the  hills  on  opposite  banks  of  the  river  approach  one  another, 
forming  an  easy  Tangi  about  3  miles  in  length.  From  the  head 
of  this  pass  opens  out  the  Upper  Danar  Valley,  which  as  far  as 
Sheranni,  or  a  distance  of  about  25  miles,  has  an  average  width 
of  one  and  a  half  to  two  miles.  Like  Lower  Danar  it  is  heavily 
cultivated  with  crops  of  wheat,  barley,  etc.,  and  abounds  in  fruit 
and  other  trees.  The  cultivated  land  in  this  valley  lies  higher 
and  is  more  broken  than  in  the  lower  valley,  and  though  the  land 
is  not  quite  so  productive,  the  climate  and  the  health  of  the  people 
is  better. 

Eighteen  miles  west  of  the  Taghrai  is  another  pass  called  by 
the  natives,  Darevasta  Tangi.  It  is  about  3  to  4  miles  long,  and  at 
its  entrance  is  much  contracted.  To  the  south  of  the  Darevasta 
nullah,  upon  which  is  the  village  of  the  same  name,  stretches  a 
large  plain,  about  7  miles  by  4  in  extent — and  which  practically 
extends  to  Sheranni,  although  there  are  two  or  tliree  small  ridges 
between  the  Sheranni  plain  and  the  main  plateau.  This  plain  is 
called  **  The  Tsirai,"  which  is  the  generic  name  in  th«s  country  for 
a  plain  covered  with  wood. 

Following  the  course  of  the  river,  6  miles  from  the  Darevasta 
Tangi,  the  chief  town  of  the  Tochi  Valley,  Sheranni  is  reached. 
A  few  miles  beyond  this  point  the  valley  narrows,  and  all  signs 
of  cultivation  cease,  and  the  river  winds  in  a  narrow  channel 
through  barren  rocks.  Half  a  mile  beyond  the  Taghrai  Tangi  to 
the  north,  opens  a  fine  valley,  stretching  towards  the  Laram  Peak. 
From  Upper  Danar  a  magnificent  view  is  obtained  of  the  snow- 
capped peaks  of  Shuidar  and  Vezhda  Sir,  and  from  the  hills,  the 
pine-clad  range  of  Pirghal  can  be  distinctly  traced  rising  above 
Makin  and  Kani  Guram,  the  strongholds  of  the  Mahsud  Waziris. 
As  has  been  said,  the  whole  of  the  country  bordering  the  river 
is  highly  cultivated,  but  a  few  miles  inland  the  valleys  and  ravines 
present  the  usual  sterile  appearance  of  the  Mahsud  Waziri  country. 
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the  only  vegetation  being  a  few  stunted  trees  and  undergrowth,  fit 
only  for  camel-grazing,  and  even  this  is  very  limited  in  extent. 

The  Tochi  Valley  is,  thoroughout,  thickly  populated,  and 
villages  are  met  with  almost  every  mile  along  the  river  bank. 
The  fields  are  divided  by  low,  mud  walls,  which  convert  them  into 
basins,  and  greatly  facilitate  irrigation.  The  towers  which  abound 
both  in  the  villages  and  in  almost  every  field  in  Lower  Danar,  differ 
from  the  solid  stone  structures  of  Waziristan,  as  they  are  built  of 
mud,  and  are  conical  in  shape,  the  top  being  surmounted  by  a 
square  platform  with  low  walls  and  loopholes  at  the  comers. 
These  towers  are  more  suitable  for  watching  the  crops  than  for 
defence,  and,  after  the  com  is  well  up,  are  rarely  left  unoccupied. 

In  Upper  Danar  the  square  tower  of  the  Waziris  is  the  form 
generally  met  with,  but  even  here  they  are  built  only  of  mud,  and 
do  not  in  any  way  impress  one  with  that  idea  of  strength  which  is 
inseparable  from  the  strongholds  of  the  warlike  Mahsuds.  The 
villages  are  generally  enclosed  by  a  high  wall  with  towers  at 
the  angles  and  at  intervals  thoroughout  their  length,  where  the 
ground  offers  opportunities  for  defence.  The  towers,  walls  and 
houses  in  the  village  are  all  built  of  mud.  Their  chief  characteristic 
is  their  extreme  cleanliness,  and  the  absence  of  refuse,  etc.,  in  the 
streets  which  generally  marks  the  Eastern  village. 

The  villages  inhabited  by  Mahsud  settlers  in  Danar  are  easily 
distinguishable  by  the  excellent  positions  for  defence  in  which  they 
are  built,  most  of  them  being  placed  on  promontories  accessible 
only  from  one  point  The  Mahsuds  have  such  a  contempt  for  the 
Danaris  that  they  make  but  little  attempt  at  artificial  fortification, 
tmsting  for  security  rather  to  the  nature  of  the  site  of  their  villages, 
and  the  cowardliness  of  their  neighbours. 

Each  village  in  Upper  Danar  is  surrounded  by  its  own  orchards, 
of  peach,  apricot,  almond,  and  various  other  kinds  of  fmit.  And 
further  afield  stretch  the  comfields,  which,  before  the  crops  ripen, 
present  a  very  refreshing  sight,  the  waving  sea  of  green  corn  being 
a  welcome  relief  after  the  bare  rocks  of  the  interior.  Every  village 
of  any  size  boasts  its  own  com-mill.  The  com  is  crushed  between 
two  enormous  stones,  the  lower  fixed  and  the  upper  revolving 
horizontally,  the  motive  power  being  supplied  by  the  stream  which 
runs  through  the  main  street  of  the  village.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  stream  or  canal  is  answerable  for  the  extreme  cleanliness, 
of  the  villages,  as  noted  above,  for,  flowing  swiftly  through  the 
main  thoroughfare,  it  acts  as  a  sewer  and  quickly  removes  ob- 
noxious matter  which  would  otherwise  find  a  resting-place  in  the 
gutter,  and  be  a  fmitful  source  of  fever  and  other  diseases. 

Though  no  trees  of  any  great  size  are  found  in  the  Tochi  Valley> 
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willows,  maple,  wild  olive  and  various  kinds  of  fruit  trees  are 
abundantly  grown,  and  there  is  an  unlimited  supply  of  shrubs 
suitable  for  camel  grazing.  Inferior  kinds  of  "  dhub  "  as  well  as 
other  grasses  are  plentiful  after  rain. 

In  the  lai^er  villages  one  or  more  mosques  are  invariably  found, 
and  in  the  hamlets  a  square  platform  is  levelled,  floored  with  clay, 
and  kept  scrupulously  clean,  as  a  gathering-place  for  the  faithful,  in 
which  to  repeat  their  prayers.  Two  short  poles  are  erected  on 
the  platform  to  mark  the  direction  of  the  Caaba,  towards  which 
it  behoves  every  Moslem  to  turn  his  face  in  prayer. 

The  **  ziarats,"  or  burying-grounds,  are  perhaps  the  mpst  striking 
places  in  the  country.  Ziarats  are  generally  made  on  a  flat 
**  raghza,"  or  stony  plain,  and  often  surround  a  mosque  or  shrine 
containing  the  grave  of  some  noted  mullah  or  holy  man.  The 
ordinary  graves  are  built  hollow,  and  the  mounds  of  earth  over 
them  are  decorated  with  walls  of  stones  designed  in  fantastic 
lines  and  patterns,  and,  in  the  case  of  influential  men,  are  sur- 
rounded by  quaintly  carved  railings  of  wood.  Surmounted  by 
poles  covered  with  many-coloured  flags,  the  graves  themselves 
being  covered  with  rough  pottery.  Many  of  the  graves  are  enor- 
mously long,  symbolical  of  the  authority  of  the  occupant  when 
alive,  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  no  effort  is  ever  made  to  preserve 
them  they  soon  crumble  away,  and,  being  hollow,  when  they  fall 
in,  become  a  source  of  great  danger  to  passers-by.  The  tombs 
of  the  mullahs,  or  holy  men,  are  generally  protected  by  a  walled 
chamber,  the  front  being  open  and  the  other  three  sides  walled 
and  roofed.  The  tomb  itself  is  a  mound,  plastered  over  neatly 
with  mud  stiffened  with  straw,  and  with  head  and  foot  slabs  of 
stone.  The  chamber  is  kept  scrupulously  clean  and  neat,  and 
from  the  roof  are  suspended  paltry  charms  such  as  coloured  glass 
balls,  peacock's  tails,  pieces  of  carved  wood,  etc.  To  the  pillars 
supporting  the  roof  are  nailed  oorial  and  markhor  heads  with 
horns,  and  in  Upper  Danar  especially,  long  poles  with  tin  and  iron 
tops,  much  resembling  a  weather-cock,  which  revolve  with  a  weird 
sound  with  every  breeze.  In  a  hole  in  the  wall,  which  is  closed  by 
a  carved  wooden  door,  is  kept  the  Koran  or  other  religious  books 
of  traditions,  etc 

The  Danaris,  who  inhabit  the  Tochi  Valley,  though  cowardly 
and  vastly  inferior  to  their  neighbours  in  most  respects,  are  very 
hard-working,  and  are  most  extensive  and  successful  cultivators. 
This  is  the  only  thing  that  can  be  said  for  the  Danari.  Cruelties 
and  vices  of  every  description  are  practised  by  this  despicable 
people,  who  care  nothing  for  the  execration  and  contempt  of  the 
neighbouring  Pathans  so  long  as  they  are  left  in  peace,  and  at 
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liberty  to  sink  by  their  excesses  to  the  level  of  the  brutes. 
Women,  it  need  scarcely  be  added,  are  held  in  little  or  no  esteem 
among  them. 

In  every  village  in  Danar  are  found  a  few  Hindoo  **  buniahs/' 
living  in  the  midst  of  a  fanatical  Mohammedan  population, 
attracted  from  India  by  the  chance  of  gain — which  thought 
permeates  their  every  action.     The  Danaris,  like  all  cowards, 
when  opportunity  offers,  treat  those  in  their  power  with  the  greatest 
brutality,  and  the  unfortunate  Hindoo  buniah  who,  as  a  class, 
monopolises  the  greater  portion  of  the  petty  trading  of  the  country, 
suffers  the  most  humiliating  indignities  at  their  hands,  and  stands 
in  much  the  same  relation  to  the  Danari  as  the  Jew  of  the 
Middle  Ages — ^whom  he  closely  resembles — did  to  his  Christian 
oppressor.    Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  is  heavily  taxed  and 
robbed  on  the  slightest  pretext,  the  Hindoo,  thanks  to  his  wonder- 
ful commercial  instinct,  in  this  country  as  in  India,  quickly  manages 
to  get  his  fellow-townsmen  into  his  debt,  and,  consequently,  in  some 
measure  into  his  power.    On  the  other  hand,  should  any  possession 
of  the  Hindoo,  from  his  wife  downwards,  happen  to  take  the  fancy 
of  an  influential  Danari,  he  straightway  appropriates  it,  nor  has  the 
Hindoo  any  chance  of  redress. 

The  usual  dress  of  the  Danaris  is  a  shirt  and  short  petticoat 
combined,  of  cotton  or  rough  cloth,  and  a  pair  of  pyjamas,  or 
trousers  full  at  the  waist,  and  drawn  in  at  the  ankles.  The  whole 
is  often  covered  with  a  sort  of  cloak  of  rough  coarse  hair  or  cotton. 
Grass  shoes  complete  what  is  usually  a  sketchy  costume.  The 
breast  of  the  shirt  is  often  embroidered  in  silks  and  beads,  in  quaint 
design,  the  work  being  done  by  women  of  the  household. 

A  broad  smudge  of  antimony  is  generally  painted  belovv  the 
eyes — some  say  to  give  the  wearer  a  terrific  appearance,  and  so 
frighten  his  enemies.  The  hair,  which  is  generally  black  and  lank,, 
is  worn  long,  and  rests  on  and  curls  up  from  the  shoulders  in  tangled 
masses.  The  head  is  protected  by  a  red  puggri  of  cotton,  to 
which  are  fastened  cupola-shaped  charms  of  silver  or  pewter, 
attached  to  a  ring,  and  containing  a  text  from  the  Koran  or 
other  holy  book.  The  manufacture  of  these  charms,  which  are 
held  in  g^eat  veneration  by  the  people,  is  a  fruitful  source  of 
income  to  the  mullahs  or  priests.  A  curious  custom,  which,  how- 
ever, appears  to  prevail  among  only  a  small  minority  of  the  people, 
and  for  which  no  reason  could  be  discovered,  is  the  shaving  in 
patches  of  the  beard  and  hair. 

Though  cowardly  in  the  extreme,  the  men  delight  in  covering 
themselves  with  arms,  and  any  old  military  or  police  accoutrements, 
which  can  occasionally  be  bought  in  the  frontier  towns,  are  eagerly 
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snapped  up.  Some  of  their  leather  shields,  which  evidently 
originally  came  from  Southern  India,  are  extremely  curious,  and 
are  wrought  in  quaint  designs  in  gold  filagree.  The  men  wear 
silver,  brass,  and  pewter  necklets.  These  generally  take  the  form 
of  three  circular  bands,  one  smaller  than  another,  studded  with 
turquoise  and  old  coins ;  and  tied  behind  the  neck  with  a  silk 
cord.  Rings  and  bracelets  of  queer  and  grotesque  designs  are 
worn  by  all  classes,  and  large  crescent-shaped  ear-rings  of  silver 
filagree  grace  the  ears  of  those  who  aspire  to  a  position  of  dis- 
tinction. Besides  all  these  ornaments,  every  man  has  attached 
to  his  neck,  or  some  portion  of  his  body,  charms  enclosed  in  small 
leather  bags.  These  are  supposed  to  guard  the  wearer  from  all 
evil,  and  it  is  considered  extremely  unlucky  to  part  with  them. 

The  women,  who  lead  lives  little  better  than  dogs,  and  who  are 
kept  in  the  strictest  seclusion,  wear  a  loose  robe  of  blue  cotton, 
decorated  in  front  with  silks  and  beads,  and  pyjamas  somewhat 
similar  to  those  worn  by  the  men — and  are  always  veiled.  They 
are  much  addicted  to  jewelry,  and  wear  bracelets  and  rings  like 
the  men.  They  also  wear  anklets  of  silver  and  pewter,  and  a 
small  cupola-shapqd  silver  casket  sewn  on  to  the  robe  on  each 
side  of  the  breast,  just  over  and  representing  the  nipple.  The 
women  appear  to  be  much  addicted  to,  and  experts  in  the  making 
of  beadwork  and  embroidery,  but  owing  to  the  strict  seclusion  in 
which  they  are  forced  to  live,  and  the  disinclination  on  the  part 
of  the  men  to  discuss  anything  connected  with  their  women,  very 
little  information  can  be  ascertained  concerning  them. 

The  whole  Danari  tribe  is  looked  down  upon,  and  harassed  by 
all  their  neighbours,  and  even  the  Mullahs,  whose  sway  is  absolute, 
and  who  have  acquired  a  wonderful  power  over  the  minds  of  the 
people,  often  find  it  impossible  to  rouse  them  sufficiently  to  induce 
them  to  fight  for  their  homes  and  property,  which  are  constantly 
ravaged  by  the  warlike  Mahsuds.  These  latter  find  it  more  profit- 
able to  descend  upon  the  cowardly  Danari,  and  cut  his  crops,  when 
ripe,  than  to  cultivate  their  own  fields.  The  Danan  being  both 
unwilling  and  unable  to  cope  with  these  robbers,  calls  in  and  pays 
the  Derwesh  Khel  mercenaries  to  defend  his  property. 

The  fact  that  the  crops  of  the  Danari  are  always  at  the  mercy 
of  the  Mahsud,  and  afford  him  a  cheap  and  easy  way  of  replenish- 
ing his  winter  store,  appears  to  be  the  only  reason  that  has  pre- 
vented the  latter  from  exterminating  the  present  inhabitants  of 
Danar,  and  appropriating  the  valley.  The  Danaris  trade  largely 
with  Bannu,  to  which  place  they  bring  their  surplus  supplies  of  cows, 
goats,  sheep,  grain,  and  firewood,  and  return  laden  with  such  articles 
of  foreign  manufacture  as  they  require  for  their  simple  wants. 
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When  they  do  not  take  it  by  force,  which,  however,  they  generally 
find  the  simpler  plan,  the  Waziris  exchange  for  wheat  and  barley 
the  iron  which  they  find  in  large  quantities  around  Kain  Coram. 
Most  of  this  iron  eventually  finds  its  way  to  Bannu,  where  it  is 
mauufactured. 

Though  fanatical  and  bigotted  to  a  degree,  the  inhabitants  of 
Danar  cannot  be  called  good  Mohammedans.  Their  religion 
consists  principally  in  an  intense  hatred  of  the  Kaffir,  and  though 
clinging  with  childlike  faith  to  the  most  absurd  superstitions,  yet 
they  are  most  lax  in  the  performance  of  many  of  those  rites  which 
by  most  Mahommedans  are  considered  indispensable. 

Besides  being  rich  in  the  products  of  agriculture,  and  in  flocks 
of  cows,  goats,  and  sheep,  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  valley  appears 
to  be  considerable.  Throughout  the  country,  iron  and  copper 
appears  to  abound,  and  there  are  distinct  traces  of  sulphur.  About 
five  miles  north-west  of  Idak,  in  the  Lower  Danar  valley,  a  reef 
of  gold-bearing  quartz  was  discovered.  The  reef  runs  almost 
due  north  and  south,  and  though  when  the  troops  were  marching 
past,  specimens  of  gold-bearing  quartz  were  picked  up,  it  yet 
remains  to  be  proved  if  the  vein  is  sufficiently  rich  and  extensive  to 
repay  the  cost  of  working. 

Reverting  to  the  question  of  a  road  through  the  Tochi,  and  the 
ultimate  formation  of  a  cantonment  and  frontier  post  in  the  Danar 
Valley,  the  advance  of  the  Waziristan  Field  Force  has  conclusively 
proved  that  as  far  as  Sheranni  there  is  not  the  slightest  obstacle  to 
prevent  the  building  of  an  excellent  road  at  a  very  moderate  cost 
The  nature  of  the  climate,  and  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  are  also  both 
in  favour  of  the  formation  of  ' a  frontier  cantonment  anywhere  within 
the  limits  of  the  Danar  Valleys,  and  last,  but  by  no  means 
least,  the  presence  of  a  British  garrison  in  such  a  position  on  the 
flanks  of  the  Mahsud  Waziris,  would  hold  these  turbulent  people 
in  check,  immediately  put  a  stop  to  their  predatory  incursions  into 
British  and  friendly  territory,  and  in  time  induce  them  to  exchange 
a  life  of  lawlessness  and  internecine  feuds,  for  more  peaceful  and 
profitable  occupations. 
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SOME  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  OUTPOSTS. 
By  Captain  C.  G.  Morrison,  sth  Dragoon  Guards. 


In  the  manoeuvres  of  1894  night  attacks  appear  to  have  been 
almost  uniformly  successful,  and  in  several  instances  camps  were 
surprised  and  would  presumably  have  been  captured  had  the  war- 
fare been  real,  not  imaginary.  Without  personal  experience  of  the 
operations  on  those  occasions  it  would  be  impossible  to  adequately 
discuss  the  question,  how  far  the  results  achieved  encourage  the 
theory  that  night  attacks,  if  properly  carried  out,  ought  to  succeed  ; 
or  to  determine,  on  the  other  hand,  how  far  the  surprise  of  the 
stationary  force  was  due  to  the  inefficient  conduct  of  its  outpost 
work  rather  than  to  any  excellence  in  the  scheme  of  attack.  One 
point,  however,  must  be  freely  conceded,  and  that  is  the  accumula- 
tion of  adverse  circumstances  surrounding  the  defence  on  these 
occasions.  The  precise  position  of  the  encampment  is  known  to 
the  enemy,  together  with  the  nature  and  direction  of  every  line  of 
approach  thereto  ;  and  the  camp  itself  is  often  unavoidably  pitched 
on  a  site  tactically  indefensible.  The  strength  of  the  defending 
force  can  be  gauged  to  a  man,  and  there  is  no  danger  of  its  sudden 
aiigricntation  by  unexpected  reinforcements.  Again,  while  the 
attacking  columns,  with  a  definite  work  in  hand,  are  full  of  energy 
and  zeal,  there  is  necessarily,  on  the  part  of  the  defenders,  a  ten- 
dency to  slackness  ;  since  no  real  danger  is  incurred  thereby,  and 
the  duty  of  guarding  the  camp  on  the  off  chance  of  an  attack  is 
likely  to  become  monotonous  after  a  time.  Finally,  and  herein 
perhaps  lies  the  real  secret  of  the  success  of  these  night  attacks,  the 
element  of  risk  to  the  assailants  is  altogether  eliminated,  and  con- 
sequently the  most  daring  tactics  may  be  freely  hazarded.  Still, 
these  considerations  by  no  means  account  satisfactorily  for  the 
repeated  failures  of  defending  forces  to  guard  against  surprise,  and 
the  not  unnatural  conclusion  is  that  the  training  of  our  troops  in 
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outpost  work  still  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  Where,  then,  does 
the  fault  lie  ?  Does  the  responsibility  for  failure  rest  solely  with 
those  who  impart  the  instruction,  or  is  it  the  system  on  which  the 
instruction  is  based  that  needs  modification  and  improvement? 
This  is  a  serious  question,  and  one  well  deserving  of  attention.  No 
branch  of  military  art  is  more  important  than  that  which  deals 
with  the  subject  of  outposts,  and  as  the  principles  which  govern  the 
efficient  performance  of  this  duty  should  be  fully  grasped  by  all 
concerned,  it  behoves  us  to  see  that  the  system  upon  which  we 
work  is  the  best  that  can  be  devised,  and  that  the  detailed 
instructions  set  forth  in  our  drill  books  shall  be  so  framed  as 
to  secure  the  most  satisfactory  results  in  practice. 

The  tendency  of  all  the  more  important  changes  in  drill 
recently  introduced  has  been  towards  increased  simplicity.  The 
complicated  evolutions  of  former  days  have  disappeared,  and  every 
effort  has  wisely  been  made  to  simplify  drill  and  to  concentrate 
attention  on  those  matters  which  are  really  of  importance  on 
service  in  the  field.  Especially  should  this  principle  of  simplicity 
apply  in  relation  to  outposts,  since  at  any  moment  the  safety  of  the 
entire  force  may  depend  upon  the  efficiency  of  one  individual 
soldier,  a  minor  unit  comparatively  speaking,  on  ordinary  occasions, 
but  occupying,  under  the  special  circumstances  of  the  moment,  a 
position  of  unique  importance  and  responsibility.  His  duties, 
therefore,  should  be  laid  down  in  the  plainest  and  sim.plest  manner 
possible,  and  the  object  of  the  work  he  is  called  upon  to  perform, 
ns  also  the  method  of  attaining  that  object,  should  be  stated  in 
such  a  way  as  to  be  easily  comprehended  by  any  person  of  average 
intelligence.  Nor  is  it  to  the  private  soldier  alone  that  these 
remarks  apply ;  they  are  applicable  in  a  great  measure  to  the  non- 
commissioned, and  in  a  scarcely  less  degree  to  the  commissioned, 
ranks.  Certain  broad  principles  stand  out  as  essential  to  the 
efficient  performance  of  outpost  work,  and  those  should  be  available 
for  reference  without  requiring  an  exhaustive  perusal  of  a  lengthy 
section  of  the  drill-book.  The  subject  is  in  fact  so  important  that 
non-commissioned  officers  and  men,  as  well  as  officers,  should  be 
encouraged  to  study  it  for  themselves,  and  this  can  best  be 
attained  by  simplicity  and  conciseness  in  that  part  of  the  drill-book 
devoted  to  outposts.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  contend  that  these 
conditions  are  fulfilled  in  our  present  drill-books.  Many  sound  and 
good  rules  for  outposts  are  certainly  to  be  found  therein,  but  what 
is  needed  is  a  re-arrangement  of  these  which  shall  give  to  matters 
of  real  moment  the  prominence  they  deserve,  and  thus  rescue  them 
from  the  danger  of  being  obscured  by  details  of  a  comparatively 
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unimportant  character,  many  of  which,  indeed,  should  find  no  place 
at  all  in  a  work  intended  to  be  a  practical  guide  to  the  performance 
of  a  duty  of  the  first  importance. 

The  objects  of  outposts  are  sufficiently  described  by  defining 
their  duties  as  of  a  two-fold  character — observation  and  resistance. 
Observation  of  the  enemy  sufficient  to  guard  against  the  possi- 
bility of  a  surprise,  and  resistance  if  ;attacked  sufficient  to  delay  the 
enemy  while  the  main  body  gets  under  arms  and  prepares  to  meet 
him.  In  both  cases  the  first  and  most  important  requirement  is 
information  regarding  the  enemy  while  still  at  a  distance.  It  is  not 
sufficient  to  spread  the  alarm  when  the  enemy  is  already  in  view  of 
the  outposts — his  intention  to  attack  should  be  known  before  the 
outpost  line  is  even  approached.  How  then  should  the  duty  of 
observation  "  be  carried  out  ?  Answer — by  patrolling.  "  Without 
patrolling,  however  active  and  alert  the  sentries,  the  service  of  the 
outposts  can  never  be  properly  performed  "  ;  so  says  the  Infantiy 
Drill,  but  only  towards  the  conclusion  of  "outposts,"  and  not  until 
the  subject  has  already  been  dealt  with  on  sixteen  pages.  Is  this 
calculated  to  accentuate  the  importance  of  the  principle  involved  ? 
Yet  it  is,  or  at  least  ought  to  be,  second  to  none  in  outpost  work, 
and  its  place  should  be  in  the  very  forefront  of  the  regulations 
which  govern  this  duty.  Here  there  is  one  change  strongly 
advocated — the  recognition  at  once  of  the  principle  that  the  duties 
of  observation  are  to  be  performed  iiji  all  cases  by  moving  patrols 
and  not  by  stationary  sentries.  Under  such  a  system  reliance 
would  no  longer  be  placed  upon  the^.  sentries  for  "  intelligence 
regarding  the  enemy."  That  would  be.  the  work  of  the  patrols  ; 
the  sentries  would  be  posted  solely  to  guard  against  surprise,  and 
to  alarm  the  piquet  in  case  of  attack.  Observation  would,  of  course, 
be  involved  in  this  duty,  but  it  would  be  in  connection  with  the 
second  division  of  the  general  duties  ,  of  outposts  and  not,  as  at 
present,  as  the  basis  of  the  first 

Certain  definite  advantages  may  be  claimed  for  the  proposed 
scheme.  The  work  would  be  more  efficiently  carried  out  because 
a  patrol,  able  to  move  from  one  point  of  vantage  to  another,  can 
reconnoitre  much  more  effectively  than  can  a  fixed  sentry  whose 
range  of  vision  is  limited  to  the  country  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  sentry  post.  One  system  would  tie  applicable  to  all  classes 
of  country  and  the  responsibility  thus  allotted  to  patrols  and 
sentries  respectively  would  not  require  in  any  instance  to  be 
appreciably  varied  or  modified.  The  duties  of  the  latter  would  be 
comparatively  speaking  simple,  and  inste^ad  of  the  fourteen  more  or 
less  elaborate  orders  which,  under  the  system  now  in  force,  a  sentry 
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"  should  be  made  to  understand  clearly,'*  one  or  two  only  would  be 
ample  for  his  instruction.  That  most  misleading  paragraph  which 
separates  outposts  into  {a)  the  line  of  observation  ;  and  {b)  the  line 
of  defence  would  disappear  from  the  drill  book.  Even  now  these 
two  would  seldom  if  ever  exist  as  separate  lines,  because  the  best 
line  for  observation  by  d^y,  namely,  that  which  gives  command  of 
view  and  has  open  country  in  front,  is  also,  in  nearly  every  instance, 
the  best  for  defence.  Usually,  therefore,  the  two  lines  would  be 
coincident ;  yet  the  drill  book  ^-makes  it  appear  that  this  arrange- 
ment is  the  exception,  whereas,  in  reality,  it  would  be  the  rule. 
Even  intelligent  students  are  apt  to  be  misled  on  this  point,  for  the 
idea  conveyed  is  that  the  two  lines  ought  to  be  separated  if  possible. 
But  if  the  duty  of  watching  for  the  enemy  was  definitely  deputed  to 
the  patrols,  the  positions  of  the  piquets  could  in  every  case  be 
determined  by  tactical  considerations  alone,  and  the  best  general 
line  for  defence  would  be  adopted  as  the  line  of  the  outposts.  The 
principles  involved  in  the  selection  of  this  line,  and  of  the  actual 
positions  for  the  piquets,  would  thus  be  greatly  simplified,  and  the 
same  general  rules  would  be  applicable  both  by  day  and  night.  It 
may  be  ai^ued  that  the  work  of  patrolling  would  bear  very  hardly 
upon  troops  fatigued  by  a  long  and  arduous  march.  On  the  other 
hand  it  must  be  remembered  that  even  now  reconnaissance  by  patrols 
is  recognised  as  indispensable,  and  in  any  case  it  is  questionable 
whether  the  men  themselves  would  not,  within  the  limits  assigned 
under  such  circumstances  to  the  patrols,  find  it  easier  to  maintain 
vigilance  when  in  movement  than  when  posted  as  stationary 
sentries.  It  is  indeed  more  than  likely  that  with  troops  much 
exhausted  or  harassed  the  former  system  alone  could  be  relied  on 
with  any  confidence.  Dealing  with  details  it  may  be  observed  that 
in  open  country,  where  the  enemy  would  be  visible  a  long  way  off, 
the  sentry,  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  alarm  the  piquet  should 
occasion  arise,  might  be  posted  close  to  the  piquet  itself  In  close 
country,  or  in  any  circumstances  where  a  sudden  rush  might  be 
made  on  the  sentry,  he  should  be  advanced  to  such  a  distance  as 
would  effectually  guard  against  the  possibility  of  an  attack  falling 
simultaneously  on  him  and  the  piquet  These  considerations,  and 
these  only,  would  determine  the  distance  of  the  sentry  from  its 
piquet ;  the  fanciful  figures,  in  the  Infantry  Drill  would  disappear. 
Each  sentry,  unless  in  close  proximity  to  his  piquet,  would  have 
his  "group"  near  at  hand.  Long-established  custom,  dating 
perhaps  from  a  time  when  exposure  to  view  meant,  on  outpost 
duty,  exposure  to  fire  also,  has  decreed  that  front  line  sentries  shall 
be  hidden  from  the  enemy.    If  this  is  possible  so  much  the  better, 
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but  it  is  a  detail  which  does  not  merit  the  stress  so  often  laid  upon 
it  An  outpost  line  with  patrols  constantly  in  movement  cannot  be 
effectually  concealed  from  the  enemy's  reconnoitrers,  and  the 
disclosure  of  any  one  part  of  the  line  sufficiently  indicates  the 
general  position  of  the  rest  If  therefore  the  enemy  means  to  find 
out  the  general  disposition  of  the  outposts  it  is  impossible  to 
prevent  his  so  doing  merely  by  concealing  the  sentries.  Yet  the 
principle  of  concealment  for  sentries  is  usually  looked  upon  as  of 
the  greatest  importance,  and  the  efforts  made  to  fulfil  this  particular 
condition  not  unfrequently  result  in  the  sacrifice,  wholly  or  partly, 
of  that  command  of  view  which,  under  any  circumstances,  it  is  of 
far  greater  moment  to  secure.  On  the  other  hand,  the  piquet 
should  always  be  hidden  from  view.  A  knowledge  of  its  position 
is  of  little  use  to  the  enemy  if  he  cannot  ascertain  its  strength,  and 
therefore,  while  the  screening  of  the  sentries  is  a  matter  of 
secondary  importance,  concealment  for  the  piquets  should  be 
regarded  as  a  definite  principle  of  outposts.  A  "sentry  over 
arms"  would  generally  be  required  with  each  piquet,  but  where 
the  ground  favoured  a  position  for  the  piquet  close  to  its 
look-out  sentry,  as  already  indicated,  the  latter  might  combine 
with  his  own  duties  those  usually  devolving  upon  the  sentry 
over  arms. 

To  spare  men  so  far  as  possible  the  wearisome  and  fatiguing 
duty  of  "sentry-go"  is  an  accepted  maxim  of  outpost  work, 
and  such  being  the  case  the  wonder  is  that  the  unpractical 
absurdity  known  as  a  "connecting  sentry"  should  have  sur- 
vived so  long.  Happily,  in  the  present  drill  book  he  is  scarcely 
recognised,  and  it  is  needless  to  point  out  that  under  such  a 
system  as  that  now  advocated  there  could  be  no  excuse  for  his 
employment 

At  present,  in  addition  to  their  general  duties  of  observatioa 
the  front  line  sentries  are  responsible  for  guarding  against  the 
possibility  of  small  reconnoitring  parties  of  the  enemy  breaking 
through  the  "chain."  They  are  also  responsible  for  keeping  up 
communication  along  the  line,  for  making  and  repeating  signals, 
and  for  maintaining  throughout  their  tour  of  duty  an  untiring 
attention  to  the  work  in  hand.  Nor  may  freedom  of  movement  be 
invoked  to  render  the  task  less  irksome.  "  He  is  to  remain  motion- 
less," says  the  Infantry  Drill,  "unless  for  purposes  of  better 
observation  he  is  obliged  to  move."  For  mental  relaxation  we  may 
assume  that  the  sentry  will  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  "the 
names  of  villages,  rivers,  etc.,  in  view,  and  the  places  to  which  roads 
and  railways  lead,"  a  knowledge  of  these  being,  according  to  the 
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Infantry  Drill,  a  necessity  of  the  situation.  Yet  it  may  fairly  be 
doubted  if  the  intellectual  powers  of  the  average  private  soldier  are 
such  that  we  can  afford  to  run  the  risk  of  confusing  him  by 
burdening  his  memory  with  superfluous  details  like  these,  at  a 
moment  when  his  whole  attention  should  be  concentrated  on  the 
main  duty  of  watching  for  the  enemy.  But  with  the  piquet  near 
ait  hand  a  signal  would  bring  the  officer  in  charge  at  once  to  his 
side  to  see  for  himself  what  has  aroused  the  sentry's  suspicions,  and 
to  report,  if  needs  be,  his  own  observations,  not  those  of  his  sub- 
ordinate. There  would  be  no  call,  therefore,  for  any  topographical 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  latter.  Under  the  suggested  scheme 
visiting  patrols  would  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  preventing 
individuals  and  small  parties  of  the  enemy  from  penetrating  the 
outpost  line.  This  is  a  duty  which  could  only  be  efficiently  per- 
formed by  stationary  sentries  under  exceptionally  favourable 
circumstances.  Where  woods  exist  or  where  the  country  is 
intersected,  patrols  along  the  outpost  line  itself  afford  the  only 
guarantee  against  incursions  of  this  sort  The  visiting  patrols 
would  therefore  be  constantly  on  foot  for  this  purpose,  and  on  them 
too,  as  at  present,  would  devolve  the  duty  of  keeping  up  com- 
munication between  the  piquets.  If  the  sentries  of  neighbouring 
piquets  are  in  view  of  each  other,  so  much  the  better,  because  a 
sudden  alarm  could  all  the  more  readily  be  transmitted  along  the 
line,  but  it  is  open  to  question  if  the  existing  system  of  sentries 
communicating  with  each  other  by  signal  would  work  satisfactorily 
on  service.  No  code  of  signals  could  be  devised  that  would  be 
really  reliable  as  an  indication  of  the  force  of  the  enemy,  or  the 
direction  of  his  advance,  and,  apart  from  Army  signalling  and  the 
field  telegraph,  one  or  other  of  which  would  of  course  be  em^ployed 
wherever  possible,  verbal  communication  or  written  messages  would 
seem  to  be  the  only  sure  means  of  transmitting  such  intelligence. 
Information  received  from  reconnoitring  patrols  would  in  like 
manner  be  rapidly  circulated  by  the  visiting  patrols,  whose  duties 
would  thus  be  clearly  and  definitely  laid  down. 

So  far  the  day  arrangements  only  have  been  considered.  Those 
for  the  night  are  even  more  important,  though  susceptible  of 
simplification  to  even  a  greater  extent  than  the  arrangements  by 
day.  High  ground  has  been  advocated  for  the  daytime,  low 
ground  is,  generally  speaking,  suitable  for  the  night-time,  which 
would  usually  be  in  advance  of  that  occupied  by  day.  Here  again 
reconnoitring  patrols  on  every  line  of  approach  are  the  only  safe- 
guard from  surprise.  It  is  probably  of  but  little  importance  that  the 
sentries  should  be  posted  on  high  ground,  as  recommended  in  the 
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Infantry  Drill,  "for  greater  facility  in  seeing  and  hearing."  In 
practice  they  would  no  doubt  hear  quite  as  well  if  posted  on  low 
ground,  and  it  is  far  more  to  the  point  to  insist  upon  the  desirability 
of  holding  the  passages  over  any  obstacle  which  may  exist  in  front, 
and  which — as  in  the  case  of  streams,  marshes,  etc. — ^would  usually 
be  found  in  the  valley,  line,  not  on  high  ground. 

On  moonlight  nights  in  open  country  an  enemy  may  advance 
almost  anywhere ;  but  patrols  and  sentries  could  detect  his 
approach  all  the  more  readily,  and,  consequently,  surprise  is — or  at 
least  ought  to  be — unlikely.  In  the  dark  and  in  close  and 
intersected  country  a  hostile  movement  in  any  force  would 
practically  be  confined  to  the  roads,  paths,  or  tracks  leading  to 
the  outpost  position.  These,  therefore,  are  the  lines  for  the  recon- 
noitring patrols  ;  and  to  supplement  their  work  there  should  be,  if 
possible,  on  every  such  road  or  path  a  separate  piquet  or  detached 
post  In  advance  of  this  piquet  or  detached  post  would  be  a  double 
sentry,  and  in  most  instances  the  group  of  the  double  sentry  should 
intervene  between  the  sentries  and  the  piquet,  more  especially  if 
there  is  any  possibility  of  the  enemy  surprising  the  sentries  and 
then  overwhelming  the  piquet  before  the  alarm  can  be  given.  To 
watch  several  lines  of  approach  with  sentries,  and  to  concentrate  the 
piquet  centrally  is  a  mistake.  In  the  event  of  alarm  there  is  great 
risk  of  the  entire  piquet  being  drawn  off  to  one  point,  where 
possibly  the  attack  is  only  a  feint,  while  the  real  attempt  to  break 
through  the  line  is  made  elsewhere.  This  danger  is  avoided  by 
arranging  for  every  line  of  approach  to  have  a  separate  post  for  its 
defence,  and  thus  the  enemy  will  be  met  and  held  in  check  wher- 
ever he  presents  himself.  A  comparatively  small  body  of  resolute 
defenders  can  resist  a  greatly  superior  force  when  their  numerical 
weakness  is  hidden  by  the  darkness  or  is  otherwise  concealed  from 
the  enemy.  Concealment  for  piquets,  detached  posts,  etc,  by  night 
is  therefore  equally  as  important  as  by  day,  and  on  moonlight 
nights  special  precautions  will  be  necessary  to  secure  this  end ; 
while  on  all  occasions  secrecy  and  silence  are  advisable,  particularly 
if  opportunities  exist  for  forming  a  species  of  ambush  in  anticipa- 
tion of  a  night  attack.  Nothing  could  possibly  be  more  discon- 
certing than  for  an  assaulting  column  on  the  march  to  find  itself 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly  confronted  by  the  enemy's  outposts. 
For  this  reason  all  noise  should  be  forbidden,  and  distinct  rules 
should  be  laid  down  abolishing,  or  at  any  rate  greatly  modifying, 
the  present  system  of  challenge  which  must  necessarily  betray  the 
position  of  the  outposts  to  any  one  approaching  them.  Individuals 
might  always  be  allowed  to  advance  singly  without  challenge  until 
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sufficiently  near  to  be  recognised,  or,  in  the  case  of  strangers,  to  be 
halted  in  an  undertone ;  and  reconnoitring  patrols  returning  from 
the  front  would  be  preceded  by  one  man  charged  with  the  counter- 
sign, whose  parley  with  the  sentries  would  secure  the  passage  of  the 
rest  of  the  patrol  unchallenged.  About  three  men  would  ordinarily 
be  sufficient  for  each  reconnoitring  patrol,  and  instructions  for  the 
guidance  of  these  patrols  should  be  few  but  explicit  As  regards 
the  transmission  of  information  obtained,  the  general  principle 
might  be  that  if  the  enemy  is  met  with,  one  man  should  hasten 
back  to  give  the  alarm,  while  the  other  members  of  the  patrol, 
acting  with  greater  deliberation,  would  endeavour  to  ascertain  the 
numbers  and  composition  of  the  attacking  force  before  retreating  to 
the  outposts.  Patrols  would  probably  proceed  from  one  to  one  and 
a  half  miles  to  the  front  by  day,  and  from  half  to  three  quarters  of 
a  mile  by  night  By  adopting  the  principle  of  small  patrols,  and 
by  reducing  the  sentry  posts  as  suggested,  it  ought  to  be  possible 
to  provide  more  reliefs  for  the  patrols  than  would  be  usual  under 
the  existing  system.  The  result  would  be  to  lighten  the  work 
while  securing  its  more  efficient  performance,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  insure  that  the  majority  of  the  men  told  off  to  each  piquet 
should  always  be  united  and  available  for  defensive  action  if 
attacked. 

Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  changes  in  detail  which  might 
result  from  the  adoption  of  a  system  based  upon  the  principles  herein 
advocated.  As  regards  general  regulations,  the  following  are  the 
most  important  The  force  to  be  employed  should  be  infantry  for 
the  defensive  line,  both  by  day  and  night,  the  piquets  being 
disposed  so  as  to  preserve  as  far  as  possible  one  general  line.  This 
is  especially  important  at  night  when  friends  may  be  mistaken  for 
foes.  If  it  is  considered  desirable  to  occupy  any  ground  in  advance 
of  the  general  line  by  day,  such  position  might  be  held  by  an 
"advanced  post,"  or  better  still  might  where  observation  only  is 
concerned,  be  apportioned  to  a  "  standing  patrol."  Detached  posts 
should  be  employed  within  the  outpost  line.  They  would,  in  fact, 
be  piquets  on  a  small  scale,  and  their  employment  as  detachments 
from  existing  piquets,  would  obviate  any  necessity  for  re-numbering 
the  piquets,  a  possible  cause  of  error  and  confusion  in  the  transmis- 
sion of  orders,  reports,  etc.,  particularly  at  night  Flanks  which 
need  strengthening  should  be  protected  by  piquets  posted  specially 
for  that  purpose.  Supports  would  be  disposed  so  as  to  reinforce 
the  piquet  line,  and  a  reserve  might  also  be  told  off  if  required. 
By  day  the  reconnaisance  by  patrols  would  devolve  entirely  upon 
the  cavalry,  supposing  cavalry  to  be  available  for  this  duty.  It 
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must  be  recollected,  however,  that  our  organisation  only  includes 
one  squadron  of  cavalry  with  each  infantry  division,  and  presumably 
this  very  inadequate  force  would  be  the  only  cavalry  whose  services 
could  be  counted  upon  for  duty  with  the  outposts  in  conjunction 
•  with  the  infantry.  This  divisional  cavalry  might  be  entrusted 
with  much,  if  not  all,  the  reconnoitring  by  day,  but,  apart  from 
the  question  whether  mounted  or  foot  patrols  are  preferable  for 
night  work,  it  would  appear  that,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
night  duty,  as  well  as  day  duty,  could  not  be  expected  from  so 
small  a  force  of  cavalry.  It  would  therefore  probably  be  best  to 
recognise  at  once  that  the  patrolling  by  night  will  devolve,  as  a 
rule,  upon  the  infantry.  Machine-gims,  rather  than  artillery,  are 
suitable  for  work  with  the  outposts,  and,  with  proper  precautions 
for  their  safety,  might  often  advantageously  be  placed  in  the  line 
of  piquets. 

Under  the  heading  "  Commander  of  the  Outposts,"  the  Infantry 
Drill  details  fourteen  orders  to  be  issued  if  possible  to  the 
outposts  before  they  march  off.  The  majority  of  these  are,  or 
ought  to  be,  quite  superfluous.  Instructions  regarding  the  enemy ; 
the  general  line  decided  upon  for  the  outposts  ;  the  limits  allotted 
to  each  section  ;  and  the  countersign,  ought,  generally  speaking,  to 
suffice  in  the  first  instance.  When  the  commander  visits  his  out- 
posts, any  further  details  may  be  communicated  by  him  personally 
to  officers  in  chaise  of  sections,  piquets,  etc.  Meantime,  these 
officers  ought,  on  their  own  initiative,  to  have  adopted  all  necessary 
measures  according  to  the  recognised  and  definite  principles 
established  for  their  guidance  in  outpost  work.  Such  a  formidable 
array  of  preliminary  orders  as  the  drill-book  now  enjoins,  represents 
a  system  that  is  neither  reasonable  nor  practical.  It  is  very 
questionable  indeed,  if  some  of  the  duties  assigned  to  a  piquet 
commander  may  not  fitly  be  reckoned  in  the  same  category.  That 
an  officer  entrusted  with  so  important  a  duty  should  be  called  upon 
to  busy  himself  forthwith  in  the  preparation  of  a  sketch,  which  is 
by  no  means  an  imperative  requirement  of  the  situation,  since  the 
officer  to  whom  he  submits  it  must  already  have  gone  over  the 
ground  in  person,  and  to  compile  an  elaborate  report  on  an  army 
form,  containing  detailed  references  to  matters  which  in  no  way 
affect  the  duties  of  the  outposts,  does  not  commend  itself  as  accord- 
ing with  common  sense.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  these  are  only 
peace  requirements,  and  exist  solely  for  instructional  purposes,  it 
would  be  well  to  state  so  in  the  drill-book. 

In  a  limited  space  it  is  not  possible  to  discuss  cavalry  outposts, 
as  distinct  from  infantry  outposts,  and  in  the  preceding  pages 
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the  latter  only  have  been  dealt  with,  though  many  of  the 
observations  made  refer  equally  to  both  arms.  The  principles 
involved  have  reference  of  course  to  civilised  warfare,  of  which, 
since  the  Crimean  War,  we  have  practically  had  no  experience.  In 
native  warfare,  the  characteristics  of  the  enemy  and  the  nature  of 
the  country,  climate,  etc.,  necessitate  constant  change  to  meet  the 
special  circumstances  of  each  campaign,  and  preclude  the  possibility 
of  laying  down  any  fixed  rules  for  the  conduct  of  outpost  duty. 


C.  G.  Morrison. 
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OPERATIONS  IN  MADAGASCAR. 
By  Captain  S.  Pasfield  Oliver. 


I.— Advance  of  General  Metzinger's  Column  past 
THE  Confluence  of  the  Ikopa  and  Betsiboka. 

The  best  account  yet  published  of  the  taking  of  Marovoay  is  that 
given  by  an  officer  of  the  Ti*rcos,  who  writes,  as  he  says,  "  seated  on 
a  Hova  bench,  before  a  Hova  table,  in  a  Hova  fort,  known  as  the 
Rova  of  Marovoay  "  : — 

"  Landing  on  the  24th  of  April  at  Mojanga  we  made  no  stay 
there  ;  the  tirailleurs  are  people  who  can  well  look  after  themselves 
— thank  Heaven !  On  the  next  day  men,  horses,  mules,  artillery, 
infantry,  engineers  and  coolie  train,  all  set  out  in  Indian  file  along 
the  Malagasy  highways  ;  the  breadth  of  these  important  arteries 
being  not  less  than  a  foot  broad,  not  to  mention  ruts  to  refresh  the 
feet  of  travellers. 

"The  3rd  Company  of  the  African  Battalion  formed  column 
with  three  companies  of  Sakalava  tirailleurs  (beings  having  some 
semblance  of  men  and  dressed  in  a  petticoat  without  breeches  and 
a  kind  of  vest),  one  company  of  Marine  Infantry,  one  of  Engineers, 
and  one  battery,  all  that  there  was  disposable,  among  the  troops 
disembarked,  for  the  attack  on  Marovoay,  where  Mr.  Ramasombazaha 
(whom  the  soldier  calls  *Ramasse  ton  Bazar')  14th  Honour, 
Governor-General  of  Boeni,  etc.,  was  proclaiming  that  he  would  take 
us  by  the  ears  and  fling  us  in  the  water. 

"  During  four  days  (26th — 29th)  we  had  the  wilderness  before 
us  ;  on  the  fifth  a  few  shots  and  a  village  on  fire,  which  we  had  to 
extinguish  in  order  to  sleep  there  ;  the  sixth,  a  river  [the  Andrano- 
lava],  over  which  it  was  necessary  to  throw  a  bridge,  and  where 
the  bivouac  was  fired  into  during  the  night ;  at  last  the  seventh 
day,  battle ! 

"  Whilst  the  boats  of  the  flotilla  mounted  the  River  Betsiboka  to 
attack  the  port  of  Marovoay,  we  assailed  the  retrenched  camp  of 
Ramasombazaha,  who  waited  for  us  besides,  and  received  us  with 
consideration.     These  Hovas  stand  fire  pretty  well,  and  poured 
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into  us  some  good  volleys  to  within  500  yards.  Their  artillery, 
Hotchkiss  guns  and  Maxim  mitrailleuses,  replied  shot  for  shot 
fairly  enough,  but  time  was  not  allowed  them  to  become  dangerous, 
for  the  tirailleurs  advanced  muskets  on  shoulder  without  replying, 
whilst  the  troops  on  the  left,  Marines  and  Sakalavas,  charged  with 
the  bayonet,  uttering  loud  yells.  The  Hovas  cannot  face  hand-to- 
hand  fighting  and  turned  to  bolt,  but  they  were  driven  into  the 
marshes  where  the  Artillery  mowed  them  down  with  their  machine 
fire.    A  good  many  of  them  could  not  escape. 

"  The  Hovas  have  abandoned  guns,  artillery  stores,  cartridges, 
a  lai^e  number  of  rifles  (all  of  the  Snider  pattern),  and,  above  all, 
considerable  quantities  of  rice  and  oxen  ;  but  that  which  has  given 
the  most  picturesque  touch  to  our  prize,  is  the  baggage  containing 
the  gala  uniforms  of  the  Governor  and  his  officers.  One  tirailleur 
is  now  parading  past  me  dressed  up  with  the  helmet  of  a  full 
colonel  of  Cuirassiers,  which  formerly  adorned  the  head  of  the 
Commandant  of  Marovoay,  and  our  *  joyous '  Bedouins  now  conduct 
their  mules  decked  out  in  long  gaily-coloured  robes  which  once 
formed  the  court  dresses  of  the  Hova  ladies.  This  garniture 
changes  their  appearance  somewhat,  for  they  had  been  six  days  in 
column  of  march  in  the  marshes,  up  to  the  waist,  and  we  made 
our  entry  into  Marovoay  in  a  state  which  I  had  rather  not 
describe. 

"  Such  little  fite-d^ys  as  that  of  the  2nd  May  will  often  be 
repeated,  so  far  as  one  may  judge  from  the  outlook  of  coming 
events.  For  the  matter  of  that,  this  affair  has  cost  us  only  two 
men,  one  of  whom  was  laid  low  in  the  evening  by  some  fanatics 
hidden  in  the  long  grass  among  which  a  horseman  could  not  be 
seen.  They  say  that  in  Imerina  it  will  be  more  serious  ;  we  shall* 
see !  Meanwhile,  my  sabre  has  at  last  found  its  vocation  ;  yet, 
queerly  enough,  just  when  it  is  wanted  it  is  somewhat  rusty." 

The  Hova  gunners,  on  this  occasion,  are  said  to  have  astonished 
the  French  Artillery  by  the  primitive  fashion  of  their  artillery 
practice.  They  only  used  each  gun  for  a  single  round.  After 
loading  it  the  detachment  dismounted  it  from  its  carriage  and  hid 
it  in  the  grass  ;  sometimes  even  covering  it  with  earth  ;  one  gunner 
alone  remained  alongside  of  it  to  fire  as  soon  as  the  enemy  came 
opposite  to  the  piece. 

It  was  immediately  after  General  Metzinger  had,  thus  easily,, 
gained  possession  of  Marovoay  that  Generals  Duchesne  and 
de  Torcy  landed  at  Mojanga  on  the  6th  May.  At  this  moment 
the  anchorage  opposite  the  landing-place  was  crowded  by  trans- 
ports, constantly  arriving  but  unable  to  discharge  their  cargoes. 
The  insufficiency  of  means  for  disembarkation  owing  to  the  want  of 
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cargo  boats,  lighters  and  steam  launches,  was  one  of  the  few  blots 
in  the  generally  efficient  arrangement  of  the  expedition.  Here  it 
was  evidently  the  fault  of  the  Marine  Department,  unless  the  War 
Department  refused  all  advice  on  this  subject.  The  mere  delay  of 
the  Brinkburn,  laden  with  the  sections  of  armed  gunboats,  does  not 
sufficiently  explain  this  want  of  foresight.  As  it  is,  General 
Duchesne  has  had  to  reiterate  his  urgent  demands  to  be  supplied 
with  more  steam  launches  to  carry  on  the  transport  of  supplies  up 
the  river  with  greater  despatch. 

Of  course  this  block  not  only  caused  inconvenience  to  the  troops 
and  delay  in  the  advance,  but  it  added  considerably  to  the  cost  of 
the  expedition.  Most  of  the  transports,  only  taken  up  for  the  out- 
ward voyage  were,  it  appears,  liable  to  a  charge  of  £\20  (30CK)  frs.) 
per  diem,  and  a  week  or  a  fortnight  at  that  rate  for  a  fleet  of 
twenty-eight  transpons  mounts  up  to  a  pretty  little  sum  in  addition 
to  the  freight. 

On  shore  the  small  houses  and  narrow  streets  were  crowded  to 
overflowing.  A  perpetual  stream  of  officers,  soldiers,  horses. 
Lefebvre  carts  drawn  by  mules,  African  porters  and  coolies  of  all 
imaginable  races,  laden  with  cases  from  the  wharves,  encumbered 
with  huge  crates  and  packages,  poured  along  to  the  camps  on  the 
hill  above  the  town,  in  busy  throngs.  Apparently  a  chaos  to  the 
uninitiated,  the  departmental  services  were  carried  on  without  a 
check  ;  and  General  Duchesne's  energetic  personal  orders  impelled 
everyone  to  greater  activity.  General  Duchesne  took  urgent 
measures  from  the  moment  of  his  arrival  to  smooth  all  difficulties, 
and  he  was  well  seconded  by  the  assistance  afforded  by  Commodore 
(now  Admiral)  Bienaim6.  Within  forty-eight  hours  of  the  Com- 
jnander-in-Chief s  advent,  two  gunboats  and  ten  river-cargo-boats 
were  put  together  and  ready  for  service.  The  electric  light  afloat 
and  ashore  enabled  work  to  be  carried  on  till  midnight. 

The  distribution  of  the  troops  on  the  isth  May,  a  fortnight 
after  the  commencement  of  the  campaign  in  earnest,  serves  to 
indicate  the  situation  of  General  Duchesne's  army  at  this  period. 

Army  Headquarters  at  Mojanga,  whence  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  on  this  date  left  for  a  tour  of  inspection  of  the  first  brigade  at 
the  front. 

First  Brigade : — 

Headquarter  Staff"  ist  Brigade,  under  General  Metzinger,  at 
Marovoay. 

1st  Battalion  Algerian  Tirailleurs,  under  Colonel  Oudin.  at 
Marovoay. 

2nd  Battalion  Algerian  Tirailleurs,  under  Colonel  Oudin.  at 
Marovoay. 
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[N.B.  I  Company  ist  Battalion  left  at  Mevarano :  i  Company 
2nd  Battalion  at  Amparilava,  on  line  of  communications]. 

3rd  Battalion  Algerian  Tirailleurs,  under  Colonel  Oudin,  at 
Ankaboka. 

40th  Battalion  Chasseurs  k  pied,  under  Colonel  Oudin,  at 
Marohogo. 

1st  Battalion  200th  Regiment,  under  Colonel  Oudin,  at 
Marohogo. 

2nd  Battalion  20Cth  Regiment,  under  Colonel  Oudin,  at 
Mojanga. 

3rd  Battalion  200th  Regiment,  under  Colonel  Oudin,  at 
Mojanga. 

4th  Battalion  200th  Regiment,  not  disembarked. 

Second  Brigade : — 

Headquarter  Staff  2nd  {Navat)  Brigade,  under  General 
Voyron,  at  Mojanga. 

Battalion  of  Sakalavas,  under  General  Voyron,  at  Ampa- 
rilava. 

Two  Companies  Reunion  Volunteers,  in  all  reduced  to  250 

men,  sent  back  to  Diego-Suarez. 
3rd  Battalion  Haoussa  Tirailleurs,  not  disembarked. 
13th  Regiment  Marine  Infantry.* 

I  Sth  Battery  38th  Regiment  of  Artillery,  at  Marolambo. 
1 6th  Battery  38th  Regiment  of  Artillery,  at  Mojanga. 

In  fact  the  General  was  able  to  telegraph  that  on  this  date 
(15th  May)  8000  of  his  troops  were  echeloned  between  Mojanga 
and  Marovoay.  At  this  time  the  hospital  established  by  the  side 
of  the  Hovo  Governor's  *Rova,'  overlooking  Mojanga,  contained 
120  cases  of  fever ;  whilst  on  board  the  S/iamrock,  which  serves  as 
a  floating  hospital,  were  150  cases.  The  majority  of  all  this 
number  was  composed  of  men  who  had  been  in  Madagascar  since 
January,  and  who  had  served  under  General  Metzinger  during  the 
bad  season  ;  whilst  but  a  few  were  contributed  by  troops  landed 
since  the  i  Sth  April. 

Proper  sites  were  carefully  chosen  for  stations  on  the  line  of 
communication  as  far  as  Marovoay,  viz.,  at  Marohogo,  Mevarano, 
Miadana,  and  care  was  taken  that  each  soldier  was  served,  on 
landing,  with  a  small  phial  containing  100  quinine  pills,  of  which  he 
was  to  take  one  every  day.  The  various  corps  were  only  kept  at 
Mojanga  for  two  days,  being  pushed  on  regularly,  within  forty-eight 


*  The  Marines,  who  had  occupied  Mojanga  since  January,  had  been  sent  lack  to 
recruit  at  Diego- Suarez. 
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hours  of  landing,  up  the  country.  The  construction  of  a  road 
5  mfetres  (i6J  feet)  in  breadth,  broad  enough  for  two  Lefebvre 
carts  to  pass  one  another  on  meeting,  was  rapidly  proceeded  with 
towards  Marovoay,  the  14th  company  Engineers,  with  natives  and 
coolies,  set  to  work  on  section  to  Ambatokely,  the  12th  com- 
pany from  thence  to  Mevarano,  and  the  nth  company  on  the  third 
section  to  Marovoay.  This  work  was  duly  carried  out  in  eight 
days  under  Colonel  Marmier  s  superintendence. 

In  the  first  instance  a  telegraphic  heliostat  station  on  the 
ridge  of  Ambatokely  was  able  to  communicate  with  similar  optic 
telegraph  stations  at  Mojanga  and  Marovoay.  But  this  was  dupli- 
cated, a  week  later,  by  the  field  telegraph  cable,  since  which  time 
the  telegraphic  and  telephonic  sevices  have  been  constantly  main- 
tained in  operation  from  the  base  at  Mojanga,  with  the  advanced 
headquarters  and  stations  on  the  line  of  communications.  It  has 
already  been  recorded  that  the  submarine  communication  with  the 
Eastern  Telegraph  Company's  line  at  Mozambique  had  been  com- 
pleted some  time  previously.  General  Metzinger  did  not  give  the 
retreating  Hovas  much  time  to  rest  On  the  4th  May,  a  company 
of  Algerian  Tirailleurs,  with  one  mountain  gun  and  two  companies 
of  Sakalavas,  under  Colonel  Pardes,  received  instructions  to  push 
across  the  marshes  towards  Manonga,  ^\  miles  to  the  S.E.,  in  order 
to  find  traces  of  Ramasombazaha  who  had  escaped  in  this  direction. 
On  the  6th  this  detachment  reached  Manonga  after  a  diflScult 
march  through  the  intricacies  of  the  marshy  district  According  to 
information  furnished  by  the  Sakalava  natives  the  Hovas  had  left 
that  locality  two  days  previously  for  Trabonjy,  by  unfrequented 
paths  through  the  bush.  Exploring  parties  sent  out  by  Colonel 
Pardes  at  last  discovered  a  strong  body  of  Hovas  posted  at  the 
village  of  Ambodimonty,  between  Ambohibary  and  Manonga,  said 
to  be  2000  in  number,  by  native  report,  with  six  guns  ;  and  to  have 
recently  arrived  from  Antananarivo  as  reinforcements  for  Marovoay. 
This  being  reported  to  General  Metzinger,  Colonel  Pardes  was 
ordered  to  hold  a  ford  on  the  river  Karembo,  and  watch  the  enemy 
in  case  he  should  make  for  this  passage. 

On  the  15th,  the  day  fixed  for  the  occupation  of  this  ford, 
it  was  found  that  the  enemy  had  seized  it,  and  was  marching  on 
Manonga.  The  main  column  of  the  advanced  guard  at  once  went 
forward  along  the  line  of  hills  on  the  east  of  the  ford,  keeping  under 
cover  of  the  clumps  of  trees  ;  where  the  enemy  were  soon  visible  to 
the  scouts  advancing  towards  a  mamelon,  about  a  mile  from  the 
village  of  Manonga,  and  but  100  yards  in  front  of  the  skirmishers. 
A  section  of  Tirailleurs  under  Lieutenant  Forestou  of  the  Marine 
Infantry  made  a  rush  to  gain  the  hill,  and  on  surmounting  the 
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crest  were  saluted  by  a  volley,  but  the  supports  closed  up  and 
charged  down  on  the  Hovas,  who  broke  and  fled,  leaving  sixty  dead 
on  the  field  ;  a  Krupp  gun  on  travelling  carriage,  which  the  Hovas 
had  not  time  to  use,  was  captured,  five  of  the  Hovas  being  slain 
around  it  Some  companies  of  the  main  column  took  up  the  pursuit, 
firing  on  the  retreating  Hovas  struggling  through  the  marshes,  and 
causing  them  much  loss.  Of  the  French,  Lieutenant  Forestou  was 
slightly  wounded,  together  with  twelve  Tirailleurs,  of  whom  four  were 
seriously  wounded,  including  one  sergeant.  By  10  A.M.  both  banks 
of  the  ford  had  been  occupied ;  and,  on  the  following  day,  the  Hovas 
prudently  evacuated  Ambodimonty,  falling  back  on  Trabonjy  and 
Ambato.  By  the  17th,  General  Metzinger  occupied  Androtro,  and 
by  the  19th,  crowned  the  crest  of  the  Ankarafantsa  range.  General 
Metzinger*s  brigade,  continuing  its  march  from  Ankarafantsa, 
descended  next  to  Befotaka  and  Amdobimanga,  and  finally  occupied 
Trabonjy,  and  the  Hova  fort  of  Mahatombo,  overlooking  it,  which 
were  evacuated  before  the  arrival  of  the  French  on  the  22nd  May. 
By  the  23rd  the  advanced  party  was  at  Ambato,  the  Hovas  retreat- 
ing back  towards  Ankoala,  without  showing  any  fight  or  attempt  at 
resistance.  Meantime,  a  detached  flying  column  had  crossed  the 
river  and  occupied  Beseva,  a  village  at  some  distance  off  (9J  miles) 
from  the  left  bank  of  the  Betsiboka,  a  place  where  this  sudden  dash 
of  the  French  had  evidently  not  been  expected  or  prepared  for. 
Needless  to  state  that  no  resistance  was  offered.  The  exact  date 
of  the  occupation  of  Beseva  is  not  given,  but  as  it  was  reported 
home  from  Mojanga  on  the  evening  of  the  19th  May,  it  probably 
took  place  on  the  17th. 

General  Duchesne  ascended  the  river  in  a  gunboat  and  visited 
the  advanced  guard  under  General  Metzinger  on  the  19th, 
apparently  landing  at  Bevomanga,  and  the  Chief  was  evidently 
satisfied  with  the  progress  of  affairs  and  the  arrangements  for 
supply  by  land  and  water ;  for  by  this  time  eight  lighters  and  two 
gunboats  were  performing  the  river  service  as  high  as  the  troops 
had  reached,  whilst  the  line  of  communication  along  the  track  by 
land,  under  the  direction  of  Colonel  Bailloud,  was  in  efficient 
working  order,  the  difficult  task  of  revictualling  with  regularity 
the  advanced  force  along  such  intricate  routes  being  well  under- 
stood and  overcome.  On  the  return  of  the  Commander-in-Chief 
to  Mojanga,  orders  were  issued  to  shift  the  Army  Headquarters  to 
the  front,  and  on  the  24th  May  staff  baggage-mules  and  horses 
were  transferred  to  Marolambo  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  de 
Nonancourt  by  land ;  the  Commander-in-Chief  and  personal  staff 
following  by  water  on  the  30th  May.  Ambato  is  an  important 
station  on  the  right  bank,  as  here  the  regular  land  track  touches 
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the  river,  and  it  is  therefore  available  as  a  good  dep6t  for  landing- 
stores.  Here  the  administration  for  the  supply  of  the  troops  in 
front  was  now  temporarily  fixed.  From  Trabonjy,  a  small  detach- 
ment was  sent  towards  Ankoala,  but  intelligence  was  received  that 
the  Hovas  had  retreated  across  the  Betsiboka  above  the  confluence 
of  that  stream  with  the  Ikopa,  and  were  occupying  Amperihibe. 
On  receipt  of  news  to  this  effect,  the  ist  Brigade  moved  forw  ard  as 
soon  as  the  deep  river  Kamoro,  which  is  a  tributary  joining  the 
Betsiboka  close  above  Ambato,  had  been  crossed,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  first  of  the  river  gunboats  which  had  been  put 
together,  in  the  shallow  lighters  provided  for  transport,  of  which 
there  were  now  eight  in  working  order. 

From  the  mouth  of  the  Kamoro,  the  track  leads  along  the 
rather  marshy  bank  of  the  Betsiboka  due  south  to  Maroloana, 
where  more  solid  ground  is  met  with  until  the  confluence  of  the 
two  great  rivers  Betsiboka  and  Ikopa  is  arrived  at  Our  report 
mentions  a  small  skirmish  as  occurring  at  Maroloana,  but  it  is  not 
alluded  to  by  the  official  bulletin  which  announced  the  arrival  of 
the  1st  Brigade  at  Bepaky,  four  kilometres  (2j  miles)  from  the 
actual  confluence  of  the  Ikopa  with  the  Betsiboka,  on  the  5th  June, 
at  which  date  the  Hovas  were  reported  as  concentrating  in  front  of 
Mevatanana. 

On  the  6th  June  the  advanced  guard  achieved  the  passage  of 
the  Betsiboka,  here  870  yards  in  breadth— an  important  operation — 
and  occupied  Marololo  and  Amparihib6.  General  de  Torcy,  the 
Chief  of  the  Staff,  was  now  present  in  the  front  with  General 
Metzinger.  On  this  occasion  the  battalion  of  the  Foreign  Legion, 
supported  by  the  1 5th  Battery,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  useful 
little  river  gunboat,  the  Brave,  effected  the  crossing  de  mve  force, 
but  there  can  have  been  but  slight  opposition  as  no  casualties  were 
reported. 

The  French  column  did  not  take  much  rest  but  pushed  on, 
supported  by  the  gunboats  on  both  rivers,  towards  the  Hova 
garrison  at  Mevatanana.  This  was  attacked  on  the  9th  June. 
Two  mountain-batteries,  firing  double  shell,  engaged  the  attention 
of  the  enemy  in  one  direction,  whilst  a  turning  force  threatening 
the  flank  of  the  Hova  line  of  retreat  from  the  East  and  North  at 
once  caused  the  garrison  to  withdraw  away  to  Andriba  towards  the 
South,  before  they  could  be  cut  off.  They  left  two  quick-firing  guns 
behind  them.  Only  two  tirailleurs  were  slightly  wounded,  but  the 
French  troops  had  to  endure  severe  fatigue  throughout  these  trying 
days.  The  gunboats  experienced  a  little  difficulty  in  getting  up 
the  shallows  as  far  as  Suberbieville,  the  large  French  gold-mining 
establishment  under  Mevatanana,  and  a  little  higher  up  the  river. 
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Curiously  enough  the  Hovas  had  left  all  the  buildings  of  this 
extensive  settlement,  belonging  to  MM.  Suberbie  et  Cie.,  intact, 
one  small  shed  or  hangar"  only  being  burnt;  in  fact,  house 
accommodation  for  4000  men  in  addition  to  large  storehouses  and 
magazines  is  here  available  for  the  use  of  the  French  army.  The 
occupation  of  Mevatanana  and  Suberbieville  marks  the  termination 
of  the  first  stage  of  the  campaign — the  stage  most  dangerous  to  the 
European  troops  as  far  as  malaria  is  concerned — and  it  will  be 
noticed  that  just  one  month  was  occupied  after  the  arrival  of 
General  Duchesne  and  the  taking  of  Marovoay  to  attain  this 
objective,  where  the  secondary  base  at  the  terminus  of  the 
navigable  waters  is  now  formed. 

Above  the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers  is  a  wide  plateau 
extending  some  distance  to  the  south  of  Mevatanana,  at  an  average 
altitude  of  from  230  to  300  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  rising 
gradually  to  Tsarasaotra,  at  the  next  bend  of  the  Ikopa,  about 
12^  miles  distant.  At  this  time  of  year,  in  June,  the  temperature 
descends  to  68'  Fahr.  at  night,  and  does  not  surpass  ^6"  in  the 
hottest  hours  of  the  day,  quite  hot  enough  td  render  marching  in 
heavy  order  sufficiently  exhausting  for  European  troops  ;  and  the 
French  have  exhibited  a  power  of  marching  in  this  campaign 
inferior  to  no  troops  in  the  world.  They  carry  85  lbs.,  a  greater 
weight  than  our  own  men.  The  water  of  the  Ikopa,  as  well  as  of 
the  Mandrojia  river  which  flows  into  it,  is  most  excellent  and 
potable,  and  no  further  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  this 
respect,  as  at  Mojanga,  where  it  is  necessary  to  supply  fresh  water 
by  distillation.  At  Suberbieville  is  a  narrow-gauge  tram-line, 
which  runs  for  6  miles,  connecting  the  works  on  the  Mandrojia 
with  the  wharf ;  whilst  on  the  river  is  a  pumping-machine  capable 
of  elevating  60  cubic  metres  of  water  per  hour,  formerly  used  for 
the  gold-washing  machinery ;  besides,  there  are  large  gardens 
planted  with  mangoes,  bananas,  plantains,  and  above  all  a  large 
ice-making  apparatus,  which  will  be  most  useful  to  the  hospital 
here  established.  In  fact,  the  place  forms  an  admirable  site  for 
the  secondary  base  and  dep6t  of  the  expedition.  Whilst  the 
second  brigade  under  General  Voyron,  now  holding  the  line  of 
communication,  will  have  its  headquarters  fixed  here. 

After  the  taking  of .  Mevatanana  and  the  occupation  of  the 
works  at  Suberbieville,  a  temporary  interruption  of  telegraphic 
communication  was  experienced,  but  by  the  2Sth  June  nine  gun- 
boats and  twenty-three  cargo-boats  were  busily  employed  on  the 
transport,  by  river,  of  supplies  as  far  as  Marololo,  whence  land 
transport  was  employed  to  Suberbieville.  The  roadway  from 
Ambato  was  also  being  cleared  and  opened  for  cart  service ;  but 
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the  great  deficiency  seems  to  have  been  the  want  of  a  large  body 
of  disciplined  labourers  and  workmen,  such  as  our  Indian  sappers, 
miners,  and  pioneers  supply  in  our  frontier  wars.  The  French 
outposts  were  pushed  southwards  and  the  advanced  guard  under 
Captain  Leutonnel  occupied  Tsarasaotra,  to  which  station  a  good 
track  had  been  opened  some  years  since  by  the  native  labourers 
working  on  the  gold-fields,  so  that  it  is  easy  of  access.  Tsarasaotra 
is  situated  just  above  the  rapids  of  Nosifito  (*six  islets*)  in  the 
Ikopa,  where  all  navigation  by  the  smallest  canoes  ceases  even  in 
flood  time,  and  where  the  first  formidable  line  of  steep  gradients 
commences.  These  the  French  had  now  to  negotiate.  Tsarasaotra 
marks  the  limit  of  the  first  or  lowland  section  of  the  country — the 
unhealthy  and  most  dangerous  portion  of  the  journey,  up  to  the 
capital.  It  was  to  be  presumed  that  the  Hova  army,  sent  fresh 
down  from  Imerina  to  demolish  the  fever-stricken  foreigners,  should 
await  the  arrival  of  these  poor  invalids  at  this  natural  barrier, 
and  accordingly  they  did  so,  with  not  uncertain  results. 

On  the  29th  June  a  strong  body  of  Hovas,  recently  marched 
down  from  the  capital,  leaving  their  main  body  encamped  in  a 
strong  position  on  a  height  known  as  Mount  Beritza,  sallied  out 
1200  strong  to  surprise  the  small  force  under  Commandant 
Leutonnel,  then  occupying  Tsarasaotra,  and  consisting  of  the 
6th  Company  Algerian  regiment,  a  section  of  the  i6th  Battery, 
with  a  detachment  of  cavalry.  This  sudden  attack  was  repulsed 
vigorously  by  Captain  Leutonnel,  who,  having  been  reinforced  by 
the  timely  arrival  of  two  companies  which  quickly  came  up  from 
Behanana,  forthwith  assumed  the  offensive  and  forced  the  enemy 
back  for  several  kilometres.  In  this  smart  affair  Lieutenant 
Augey-Dufresne  and  Corporal  Sapin  were  killed,  while  one 
sergeant,  one  corporal,  and  four  tirailleurs,  all  of  the  Algerian 
regiment,  were  wounded.  The  news  of  this  movement  on  the  part 
of  the  Hovas  being  signalled  to  Suberbieville,  General  Metzinger 
at  once  marched  up  at  the  head  of  the  40th  Battalion  of  Chasseurs 
4  pied,  accompanied  by  the  16th  Battery,  reaching  Tsarasaotra  the 
same  evening.  Early  the  next  morning — 30th  June — General 
Metzinger  attacked  the  Hova  camp  on  Mount  Beritza,  which  was 
carried  by  the  brilliant  assault  delivered  by  the  Chasseurs  and  a 
company  of  Tirailleurs  supported  by  the  shells  from  the  two 
batteries.  The  Hovas  were  cut  up  considerably,  and  driven  with 
loss  from  the  ridge  into  the  ravines  and  broken  country  beyond. 

Two  camps  were  thus  surprised,  containing  470  tents,  the 
queen's  standard,  one  Hotchkiss  gun,  and  all  the  provisions,  stores, 
ammunition,  arms  and  effects  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French 
general.     During  this  engagement  Captain  Bouvier,  Lieutenant 
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Andieme,  an  adjutant,  one  sergeant,  and  four  chasseurs,  all  of  the 
40th  battalion,  were  wounded  slightly.  By  inspection  of  the  map 
it  will  be  seen  that  Mount  Beritza,  two  miles  east  of  Tsar asaotra,  is  a 
formidable  mountain  rising  2200  feet  (670  metres)  above  the  sea 
level  {/>.,  1450  feet  higher  than  the  level  of  Tsarasaotra  at  750  feet), 
and  forming  a  promontory  at  the  extremity  of  the  ridge  which  here 
separates  the  Betsiboka  from  the  Ikopa,  constitutes  a  strategical 
point  commanding  the  valleys  of  the  Mandrojia,  Andranokely, 
Mandenamba  and  Andranob^  streams,  as  well  as  the  difficult 
passes  of  the  Angodona  valley,  north  of  Ampasiria. 

In  fact,  it  would  be  well  nigh  impossible  for  a  column  of  infantry 
following  in  Indian  file  along  the  narrow  track  from  Antanimbarat- 
sosoraka  to  Ampasiria  as  long  as  an  enemy  held  the  height  of 
Mount  Beritza. 

Although  the  military  situation  was  reported  by  the  General  as 
good,  on  the  22nd  June  the  Chief  telegraphed  home  that  it  would 
be  necessary  to  send  from  home  at  least  400  sappers,  together  with 
several  commissariat  officers,  infirmary  and  ambulance  attendants, 
workmen,  artificers  of  engineers  and  artillery,  etc.,  indicating  the 
great  necessity  of  constructing  bridges  and  roads  to  facilitate  the 
transport  and  supply.  These  services  will,  in  reality,  bear  the 
heavy  brunt  of  the  campaign.  As  far  as  Suberbieville,  or  even 
Tsarasaotra  (as  soon  as  the  hydraulic  dredgers  have  cleared  a 
way)  supplies  can  be  brought  up  by  the  gunboats,  steam-launches 
and  their  train  of  cargo-boats ;  whilst  up  to  the  head  of  the  delta 
the  Boeniy  belonging  to  M.  Suberbie,  the  Atnbohimangay  a  boat 
captured  from  the  Hovas,  and  the  Kilwa,  a  small  steamer  (lent  by 
the  British  Protectorate  of  Zanzibar  to  their  and  our  good  allies  the 
French),  are  able  to  do  good  service.  In  accordance  with  the  above 
demand  a  fresh  draught  from  the  3rd  regiment  of  Engineers,  at 
Arras,  consisting  of  two  sergeants,  two  corporals,  44  sappers  and 
one  clerk  of  the  works,  was  despatched  from  Marseilles  on  the 
1 2th  July. 

With  regard  to  the  casualties  from  fever,  it  is  difficult  to  collect 
authentic  information,  as  all  correspondence  and  telegraphs, 
especially  those  referring  to  the  health  of  the  troops,  undergo  a 
rigorous  censorship ;  but  from  the  numbers  reported  in  hospital 
and  convalescents  invalided  home  the  totals  must  mount  to  a  large 
aggregate.  Thus  in  Reunion,  at  the  sanitaria  of  Salazie,  there  are 
400  cases ;  at  Nosi  Komba  the  convalescent  establishment  was 
occupied  on  the  ist  July  by  200,  but  there  is  accommodation  for  500 
invalids,  which  will  soon  be  filled  up.  The  hospital-ship  Shamrock 
brought  350  cases  from  Mojanga,  but  had  to  retain  150  on  board 
for  whom  there  was  no  accommodation  ready.    At  Mojanga  the 
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hospital  on  shore  and  the  "  Toilet "  ambulance  stations  were  full  of 
sick.  Nevertheless  General  Zurlinden  was  able  to  inform  the 
Council  at  home  that,  from  the  reports  furnished  by  General 
Duchesne,  the  sanitary  state  of  the  expedition,  on  the  whole,  was 
good.  The  total  proportion  of  non-effectives  from  sickness  did  not 
surpass  lo  per  cent  of  the  effective  force  of  the  corps.  General 
Zurlinden  compares  this  with  the  proportions  of  sick  in  the  whole 
army  in  France,  and  in  Algeria.  He  states  that  last  February  the 
proportion  of  sick  in  France  reached  the  figures  of  27  per  cent.,  and 
in  Algeria  to  17  per  cent  of  the  effective  force. 

However  satisfactory  this  may  be  to  the  Council  of  War  at 
home,  at  all  events  the  gaps  caused  by  sickness  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Artillery  have  created  a  pressing  demand  for  strong  draughts  of 
that  branch  of  the  service  to  be  sent  out  immediately ;  and  to  fill 
these  vacancies  orders  have  been  given  that  each  brigade  of 
Artillery  in  France  must  furnish  forthwith  30  men,  t,e,  an  equiva- 
lent to  the  actual  strength  of  that  arm  which  was  collected  for  this 
expedition  last  February.  Moreover,  on  this  occasion,  men  of  the 
1893  class  will  be  admissible  for  this  service.  As  the  home 
batteries  are  already  depleted  far  below  their  strength — indeed  in 
several  brigades  the  number  of  effectives  is  but  98  instead  of  the 
normal  strength  of  103 — and  will  have  now  to  send  back  the  time- 
expired  class  of  1 89 1,  thereby  losing  from  42  to  45  men,  it  must 
be  considered  a  very  serious  call  upon  the  brigades.  In  like 
manner,  Colonel  Orties  points  out  the  large  demands  made  on  the 
regiments  of  Engineers  for  the  expedition. 

On  the  30th  June,  a  circular  was  also  signed  by  General 
Zurlinden  to  several  of  the  corps  d^anrUe,  asking  for  volunteers 
from  the  line,  to  fill  up  the  reliefs  required  for  the  expeditionary 
regiments ;  and  failing  volunteers — who  are  not  now  so  ready  to 
come  forward — certain  numbers  are  to  be  contributed  by  various 
named  corps,  both  in  France  and  Algeria. 

Take  it,  all  in  all.  General  Duchesne  may  be  congratulated  on 
the  brilliant  conclusion  of  the  first  period  of  his  trying  campaign. 
His  troops  have  fully  answered  his  expectations,  and  the  spirited 
affair  at  Tsarasaotra  will  apply  the  spur  to  the  battalions  of  the 
200th  Regiment  during  their  weary  tramp  up  the  difficult  clay 
paths  which  will  soon  bring  them  to  Ampasiria.  The  Hovas  will 
probably  make  their  next  stand  on  the  line  of  the  Ambohimenakely 
range,  in  front  of  Malatsy,  unless  Rainilaiarivony  can  bring  himself 
to  the  point  of  throwing  up  the  sponge. 
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II.— The  Situation  at  Tamatave. 


The  garrison  of  Tamatave  has  now  been  languishing  in  a  state 
of  torpor  and  inaction  ever  since  the  beginning  of  hostilities  last 
Christmas,  and  not  once  have  they  had  any  opportunity  of  coming 
face  to  face  with  their  "insolent"  blockaders,  who  imagine  they  are 
holding  the  entire  power  of  France  in  check  behind  their  entrench- 
ments at  Farafatra. 

Rabehevitra  is  said  to  have  come  down  there  with  2000  fresh 
Hova  troops  from  the  capital — at  least  with  that  moiety  of  them 
which  refrained  from  deserting  en  route — and,  now  that  the  dry 
season  has  set  in,  it  may  be  supposed  that  some  system  of  supply 
has  been  organised,  to  keep  this  army  in  food  and  ammunition. 
Cannonades  succeed  one  another  at  intermittent  periods  from  both 
sides,  sometimes  the  Hovas  opening  the  duel,  and  at  other  times 
the  French. 

Colonel  Giovellina  has  two  guns  of  (5*5  in.)  14  cent,  calibre, 
mounted,  from  which  he  can  send  his  projectiles  well  into  the 
nearest  of  the  works  around  Farafatra ;  whilst  the  shells  from  the 
Hova  pieces  of  ordnance,  whatever  they  may  be,  do  not  reach 
within  500  yards  of  the  lines  held  by  the  Marines  outside 
Tamatave. 

One  or  two  feeble  reconnaissances  are  made  weekly  by  the 
garrison  towards  Vohidotro  in  one  direction,  or  towards  the 
Hivondro  in  the  other,  but  these  are  merely  by  way  of  exercise 
for  the  poor  "  marsouins,"  who  have  been  so  long  "  spoiling  for  a 
fight "  ;  and  at  last,  it  is  said,  that  the  whole  garrison  is  to  be 
relieved  shortly  by  fresh  draughts  from  France.  It  will  be  a  pity 
if,  before  th^  leave,  they  cannot  have  the  satisfaction  of  clearing 
the  way  past  the  entrenchments,  at  which  they  have  been  looking 
for  the  past  six  months,  especially  as  their  fire  has  caused  a  powder 
magazine  belonging  to  the  Malagasy  to  explode.  It  is  evident 
that  Colonel  Giovellina  has  orders  to  induce  the  Hovas  to  reinforce 
their  position  on  the  east  coast  to  the  very  last  moment.  It  causes 
a  most  useful  diversion  from  the  main  attack  by  way  of  the  Ikopa. 


S.  Pasfield  Oliver. 
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WANTED— A  NAVAL  REFORMER, 


By  Accountant-Officer  R.N. 


It  is  a  sign  of  the  times  that  Captain  Johnstone  has  been  induced 
to  so  favourably  review  my  article  on  the  "  Naval  Executive 
Officer."  He  was  considered,  perhaps,  the  most  powerful  advocate 
of  the  masts  and  yards  system  of  training.  It  may  be  that  as  the 
commanding  officer  of  a  modem  battleship  he  has  learnt  the. 
needs  of  a  modem  navy.  The  contrast  to  his  former  command  of 
an  obsolete  third-class  corvette  must  have  brought  about  a  radical 
conversion.  How  otherwise  could  he  have  expressed  such  a 
general  concurrence  with  a  modem  system  of  training.  And  to 
judge  from  the  tendency  of  his  opinion,  there  is  little  doubt  that, 
were  he  selected  as  commodore  of  a  fleet  of  torpedo-destroyers, 
he  would  soon  be  quite  convinced  of  the  need  of  the  extensive 
torpedo-boat  training  advocated  in  my  article,  and  that  he  would 
use,  for  the  conversion  of  others,  all  that  ability  and  energy  he  has 
until  now  applied  to  the  lost  cause  of  the  dear  old  sailing-ships. 

It  is,  I  repeat,  a  sign  of  the  times  that  Captain  Johnstone  has 
"  walked  back "  so  many  of  his  old  ideas.  Everything  is  ripe  for 
the  reformer's  hand.  All  parties  are  agreed  that  the  entry  and 
training  of  our  executive  officers  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  But 
unfortunately  this  is  not  all  that  requires  radical  change.  The 
strange  condition  of  the  engineering  department  requires  a  thorough 
overhauling.  This  means,  amongst  other  things,  an  amendment 
of  the  Naval  Discipline  Act.  Then  there  are  the  five  hundred 
accountant-officers,  non-combatants,  to  be  got  rid  of  and  replaced 
by  units  of  utility  when  the  ship  is  in  fighting-line.  The  adequate 
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manning  of  the  fleet  with  trained  men  is  another  question  of 
administration,  and,  unfortunately,  also  of  money.  The  whole 
position  of  the  warrant-officers  of  the  fleet  is  yet  another  subject  to 
be  handled.  There  are  indeed  many  burning  questions  to  be 
solved  in  order  that  our  Navy  shall  be  thoroughly  in  harmony  with 
the  spirit  and  education  of  the  age. 

Captain  Johnstone  truly  insists  that,  brought  up  in  the  Navy 
from  one's  youth,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  stand  forth  as  an 
unbiassed  and  unprejudiced  critic.  Long  familiarity  with  much 
that  is  obsolete  seems  to  strip  away  the  appearance  of  absiu'dity, 
and  one  perfect  in  "routine,"  at  first  thought  wants  to  praise 
rather  than  condemn.  There  is  certainly  a  plethora  of  praise 
earned  by  our  naval  officers,  and  he  would  be  a  misguided  and 
quite  untrustworthy  critic  who  did  not  say  so.  If  we  do  not 
•consider  the  professional  knowledge  of  the  naval  officer,  he  is 
beyond  compare.  All  the  best  qualities  of  the  traditional  English- 
man are  centred  in  him.  To  allege  that  he  is  possessed  of  all  the 
fighting  qualities  of  the  heroes  of  the  past  is  as  superfluous  as  to 
call  a  gentleman  a  gentleman.  Of  this  I  am  assured.  And  when 
considering  the  superfluity  of  such  remarks  I  omitted  them  in  my 
review  of  the  officer,  some  hasty  critics  rushed  into  print  to  insist 
that  I  had  only  put  pen  to  paper  to  insult  the  Naval  Executives. 
Nothing  could  have  been  further  from  my  intention. 

My  position  is  this.  Taking  advantage  of  the  exceptional  oppor- 
tunities which  Captain  Johnstone  rightly  considers  the  accountant- 
officers  possess,  I  endeavoured  to  supply  an  independent  criticism  of 

-the    N.O."    To  do  this  thoroughly  I  had  to  "  draw  "  many  oflScers. 

.  Specialists  furnished  me  with  valuable  information.  Warrant- 
officers,  engineers,  "  the  ordinary  lieutenant,"  post-captains,  all 
were — unwittingly  to  themselves — laid  under  contribution  for  my 
special  purpose,  which  I  pursued  with  a  Boswellian  energy,  and 

.  sometimes  with  a  Boswellian  tact.  Thus  were  my  notes  gathered 
in.  I  then  exercised  the  glorious  privilege  of  being  independent 
in  all  thought,  having  regard  only  to  the  stem  reality  of  the  terrible 
modem  warfare  ;  and  the  conclusion  was  forced  upon  me,  that  as  to 

-  the  officering  of  the  Fleet,  to  use  Captain  Johnstone's  remarks, 
"  our  present  system  leaves  much  to  be  desired."    To  sum  up  the 

^deficiency — it  is  the  clinging  generally  to  so  much  that  is  obsolete. 
To  demonstrate  the  result  of  it  all — no  Nelson  of  to-day,  if  we  have 
one,  could  decline  to  select  his  oflScers  on  the  plea  that  they  were 
all  equally  capable.  He  would  select  the  specialists,  and — now 
this  should  be  ever  in  view — these  specialists  are  rare, 

*'  The  clinging  generally  to  so  mUch  that  is  obsolete."  Let  me 
give  an  instance:  the  position  of  the  engineers  in  the  Service. 
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Trace  back  the  line  of  Naval  history  to  a  day  when  we  can  start 
clear — for  'twas  a  famous  victory — the  day  of  Trafalgar — the  day 
when,  with  the  exception  of  those  incompetent  officers  foisted  on 
the  qliarter-deck  by  the  baneful  political  interest,  our  sailors  knew 
how  to  extract  the  whole  fighting  value  out  of  their  ships.  It  was 
not  long  before  the  transformation  scene  commenced  in  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  iron  for  the  wood.  Now  no  one  can  truthfully  say 
that  the  improvement  was  not  wilfully  blocked  by  prejudice  from 
the  first.  The  old  established  houses  have  clung  to  their  systems 
with  a  false  pride  or  a  misplaced  patriotism.  The  truck  guns 
remained  as  the  armament  of  our  ships  until  it  was  dangerous  for 
the  nation  to  boast  of  ruling  the  seas.  The  muzzle-loading  guns 
still  compose  the  heavier  armament  of  our  reserve  squadron.  The 
agitation  of  the  old-type  sailors  against  the  introduction  of 
machinery  on  board  ship  is  a  great  object  lesson  for  all  outside 
reformers  to  take  unto  heart  rather  the  young  opinion  of  the  Navy. 
But  it  is  said  that  this  is  all  past  history.  No.  Because  this 
principle  of  obstruction  has  been  overridden  to  such  a  great  extent 
in  the  matter  of  mat&iel  it  by  no  means  follows  that  it  has  had 
equally  to  give  way  in  the  matter  of  the  personnel  of  the  fleet. 
Consider  the  present  status  of  the  "  Children  of  Nelson,"  as  Laird 
Clowes  in  his  erroneous  way  exclusively  styles  the  deck  officers  of 
our  ships.  From  being  the  Naval  officers  they  have  so  degenerated 
as  to  seek  refuge  in  the  title  of  the  executive  officers.  It  is 
largely  a  condition  of  place  without  power.  The  predecessors  of 
these  individuals  directly  manipulated  the  matiriel  and  directly 
controlled  the  personnel.  Gradually  the  engineers  eased  them  of 
the  larger  share  in  the  manipulation  of  the  fnat&iel.  Neither  the 
arrogance  of  a  class  professedly  hostile  to  all  innovation,  nor  the 
virtue  of  being  all  paramount,  could  prevent  the  growth  of  these 
engineers.  Canvas  had  to  give  way  to  steel,  and  the  great 
KNOW,  in  the  Carlyle  sense,  broke  down  all  barriers.  Thus  it  is 
that  at  the  present  time,  the  engineer  is  in  such  a  position  that  the 
executive  officer,  in  his  defence  of  the  country,  cannot  use  his  fist 
without  his  brother  officer  letting  go  his  hand.  And  if,  in  the 
direct  manipulation  of  the  matiriel^  the  engineer  is  supreme,  should 
he  not  be  so  in  the  direct  control  of  his  own  personnel,  having  only 
the  commanding  officer  to  bow  to  and  recognising  that  position  as 
the  natural  heritage  of  the  deck  officers  1  No,  say  the  executives. 
We  will  never  revise  the  Naval  Discipline  Act  to  that  effect  It  is 
the  same  game." 


The  good  old  rule,  the  simple  plan. 
That  they  should  take  who  have  the  power, 
And  they  shoulcl  keep  who  can. 
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Now  the  engineers  are  tremendously  hampered  in  their  position 
and  work  by  not  possessing  disciplinary  power  over  their  mea 
Those  officers  whose  duties  are  on  deck  are  responsible  for  the  good 
discipline  of  the  men  who  work  down  below.  The  excuse  for  | 
this  state  of  affairs  is  described  in  one  word — "  routine."  Because 
they  have  been  midshipmen  and  may  become  admirals,  the  officers, 
of  the  rank  of  lieutenant  or  commander  serving  as  second  in 
command  of  a  ship,  develop  into  a  peculiar  rank  titled  the  executive 
officer,  and  their  one  aim  when  in  this  position — from  the  engineer  s 
point  of  view — is  to  worry  and  hamper  the  engineers  in  the  employ- 
ment of  the  stokers  and  the  discipline  generally  of  the  engine-room 
staff.  "Routine"  excuses  all  vagaries.  Steaming  efficiency  and 
every  other  efficiency  must  give  way  to  this  magic  word.  One 
would  think  that  the  primary  duty  of  the  stoker  was  to  clean  up  his 
mess  properly  and  not  dirty  the  executive  officers  decks,  rather 
than  be  of  assistance  to  and  in  thorough  touch  with  the  engineers. 
But  why  is  there  this  exclusive  dealing  in  naval  discipline  }  Why 
should  a  captain  of  a  first-class  battleship  be  entitled  to  say — as 
one  of  our  very  best  did — to  the  engineer  on  duty,  that  he  w^ould 
send  down  his  lieutenants  to  keep  discipline  in  the  engine-room  ^ 
Why  should  a  stoker  be  taught  to  respect,  not  his  immediate 
working  superior,  but  a  far  away  individual  who  occasionally  con- 
descends to  look  at  and  punish  him  }  What  is  this  bugbear  of 
"  routine " }  There  was  no  ignorant  outsider  enjoying  a  large 
capacity  for  interference  worrying  the  canvas  manipulators  in  the 
days  of  Nelson.  What  would  the  sailors  have  said  if  the  army 
authorities  in  the  days  gone  by  had  for  ever  lain  down  this  maxim, 
that  as  discipline  was  first  established  and  maintained  on  shore  by 
the  military  so  must  the  military  establish  and  maintain  it  on  board 
ship }  Yet  this  is  identically  what  the  naval  engineers  have  to 
submit  to.  In  our  largest  ships  some  one  hundred  and  twenty 
men  compose  the  engine-room  staff,  and  with  the  engineers  not 
vested  with  any  disciplinary  power  the  result  can  only  be  that  the 
whole  live  together  on  the  happy  family  principle ;  that  is  to  say, 
that  there  is  much  "bargeing,"  which  deteriorates  all  work  and 
gives  to  the  "officers"  no  higher  position  than  that  of  leading 
hands  of  workers.  The  executive  officer  and  the  engineer  officer 
never  seem  to  agree — they  are  always  having  rows  and  sooner  or 
later  there  must  be  a  crash. 

In  all  respects  outside  matters  of  discipline  the  engineering 
department  is  very  badly  off,  to  the  country's  detriment.  Individuals 
have  been  entered  as  officers  who  have  not  had  enough  education 
to  pass  off  the  Queen  s  uniform.  This  policy  has  resulted  in  the 
branch  being  looked  down  upon  socially,  and  notwithstanding  that 
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the  majority  of  the  engineers  are  socially  and  professionally  up  to 
date,  the  glance  of  scorn  from  the  executives  will  never  disappear 
until  the  systems  of  entry  into  both  branches  are  identical  in  social 
value.  Thus  looked  down  upon  socially  for  this  antiquated  reason 
bom  of  the  nomination  system,  debarred  from  receiving  the  salute 
of  military  honour,  paid  quite  the  worst  of  all  officers  afloat,  granted 
a  bogus  rank — "  civil  officer "  is  all  make  believe — and  very  little 
at  that,  the  spectacle  of  the  engineers  proving  by  their  working 
capacity  how  much  they  are,  hand  in  hand  with  the  executives,  the 
legitimate  successors  of  the  sea  heroes  of  the  past— "  Nauticus  " 
— affords  a  most  interesting  study  of  the  English  character,  and 
amply  shows  how,  unrewarded  and  even  spumed  at,  the  English- 
man will  yet  do  a  certain  amount  of  duty  for  duty's  sake  alone. 
But  it  is  all  wrong — are  they  the  best  engineers  obtainable?  do 
they  do  as  well  as  they  would  under  more  favourable  circum- 
.stances  ?  have  they  the  all-consuming  zeal  for  the  Service  ? 
Certainly  to  these  questions  we  must  hoist  the  negative.  And 
what  is  the  secret  of  all  this  bungling?  It  is  not  direct  cor- 
ruption ;  it  is  simply  due  to  the  clinging  generally  to  the  obsolete 
•on  the  part  of  the  powers  that  be,  and  no  great  reformer  has  yet 
3hown  his  hand. 

But  leaving  aside  the  peculiar  treatment  of  the  engineers  and  the 
Gilbertian  spectacle  of  naval  discipline  as  it  now  exists,  let  us  glance 
once  more  at  our  executive  officers.  For  the  sake  of  a  clearer 
demonstration,  let  us  divide  his  service  mind  into  five  sections  of 
professional  knowledge  :  Masts  and  Yards  ;  Gunnery  ;  Torpedo  ; 
Ironcladship  ;  Navigation. 

It  is  easy  now  to  point  the  way  for  the  reformer.  Take  away 
the  first  section  as  being  obsolete.  Distribute  the  leaming  power 
.and  impressionable  period  of  life  applied  to  it  amongst  the  other 
sections  as  needed.  Navigation  can  stand  upright  and  untouched. 
In  gunnery  and  torpedo,  however,  as  specialists  now  exist  to 
conceal  the  ignorance  of  "the  ordinary  lieutenant,"  it  is  evident 
that  the  young  midshipman  and  sub-lieutenant  must  receive  more 
instruction  in  those  subjects.  If  all  lieutenants  are  capable  of  doing 
the  duties  of  the  present  specialists  why  do  the  gunners  become  the 
^nnery  and  torpedo  officers  of  our  first-class  ship,  drawing  extra 
pay,  and  gaining  all  kudos,  in  the  absence,  by  illness  or  otherwise, 
of  the  present  specialists  ?  All  this  must  be  changed.  Again,  in 
ironcladship  our  naval  officers,  as  a  body,  are  at  fault  in  their 
knowledge  of  the  whole  capabilities  of  the  battleship.  This  was 
clearly  shown  by  the  Victoria  court  martial,  as  follows : — 

The  selected  officers  who  composed  this  Court  gave  out  in  their 
report  a  remarkable  statement,  which  unfortunately  has  never 
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attracted  the  attention  it  merits.    After  having  placed  on  record 
how  the  two  ships  crashed  into  each  other,  it  behoved  the  Court  to 
make  a  statement  with  reference  to  the  actual  sinking  of  the  flag- 
ship.   The  finest  sea  captains  of  the  day,  with  all  the  evidence 
before  them,  declared  that  they  did  not  consider  themselves  competent 
to  explain  why,  under  all  the  circumstances,  the  Victoria  did  not 
continue  afloat.    Was  not  this  then  a  confession  of  ignorance  of 
the  duties  of  the  modem  naval  officer  }  does  it  not  reveal  a  state  of 
things  to  be  deplored  ?    The  practical  knowledge  of  the  constructor 
concerning  the  stability  of  the  modem  war  vessels  is  knowledge 
foreign  to  the  mind  of  the  naval  officer !    They  who  are  sent  to 
keep  our  ships  afloat  have  no  idea  of  their  floating  capabilities,  only 
possess,  that  is  to  say,  hamm  scarum  notions  of  what  to  do  at  a 
critical  moment   Now  one  "  entirely  in  the  know  "  can  partly  forgive 
these  more  senior  officers  for  their  ignorance.    They  all  served  for 
a  long  time  in  the  sailing  ships  built  of  wood,  and  however  much 
they  may  have  striven  to  keep  up  with  the  times,  it  is  a  calamitous 
necessity  that  as  a  class  they  must  remain  sailors  of  an  obsolete 
type.    It  is  on  the  younger  generation  that  we  should  centre  our 
hopes.    But  what  do  we  find  in  the  younger  generation  ?  Why 
this,  that  they  are  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  ignorant  of  these  matters 
of  ironcladship  as  their  predecessors,  and  that  no  attempt  is  being 
made  to  improve  them.    Does  not  this  clinging  to  the  obsolete 
become  almost  criminal  ?    It  is  for  the  reformer  to  insist  that  all 
that  important  time  devoted  to  the  study  of  "  masts  and  yards " 
should  be  utilised  for  the  closer  study  of  the  capabilities  of  the 
modem  war  vessel.    The  flooding  of  certain  compartments  by  the 
officer  in  command  of  a  ship  at  a  critical  moment  may  entirely 
alter  the  conditions  of  a  sea  fight.    The  manipulation  of  the  screws 
and  rudder  so  as  to  receive  an  inevitable  blow  in  a  less  vital  part 
may  do  the  same.    "  But  no,"  say  the  executive  powers.    **  Study 
masts  and  yards."    "Anything  that  Nelson  did  is  far  more  im- 
portant"  Nauticus's  higher  education  scheme,  re  the  'ologies,  could 
not  be  more  absurd  than  this  sailorising  training.     Both  are  about 
as  ridiculous  as  they  well  can  be.    Where  Captain  Johnstone's 
statement  that  my  former  remarks  as  to  sail  drill  are  "  beside  the 
point  where  not  incorrect,"  has  any  force,  I  cannot  discover,  much 
as  I  have  studied  that  gallant  officer's  lectures  and  essays  on  the 
subject    One  of  our  younger  post  captains  was  asked  what  would 
be  done  with  the  Training  Squadron  if  war  broke  out  on  its  winter 
cmise,  and  he  facetiously  replied,  "  Beach  the  ships  in  the  West 
Indies  and  send  home  their  crews  by  mail  boat ! ! ! " 

Whether  "  the  abolition  of  specialists  would  entail  a  lowering  of 
standard  of  attainment "  is  a  moot  question.    It  would  not  follow 
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that  the  higher  developments  of  gunnery  and  torpedo  would  be  a 
closed  book  to  the  Navy.  The  brilliant  men  will  ever  go  on,  and 
for  the  rest,  the  less  they  cram  the  less  they  will  forget.  Many 
a  specialist  will  say  that  the  courses  are  too  theoretical.  The 
ordinary  memory  has  to  cram  beyond  its  powers.  But  with  the 
abolition  of  specialists,  we  should  have  all  our  officers  better 
g^unded  in  the  practical  work  of  the  present  gunnery  and  torpedo 
officers.  And  this  I  maintain  is  what  is  so  urgently  required.  But 
no,  say  the  powers  that  be,  enter  youths  regardless  of  their  ability^ 
and  give  them  masts  and  yards.    It  is  a  panacea  for  dunces. 

Turn  to  the  accountant  officers.  That  nearly  five  hundred 
accountant  officers  should  exist,  non-combatants,  occupying  much 
needed  room,  and  receiving  money  to  the  exclusion  of  more 
fighters,  is  but  another  example  of  the  apathy  for  reform.  They 
are,  forsooth,  slightly  better  paid  than  the  engineers,  and  how  can 
this  be  right }  There  is  not  an  assistant  paymaster  afloat  who  is 
not  doing  the  work  of  a  writer.  The  market  of  clerical  labour  in 
the  Service  is  altogether  false.  Side  by  side,  the  officer  and  man 
sit  down  and  perform  the  same  work. 


Also,  owing  to  an  obsolete  system  of  victualling  involving  the 
calculation  and  payment  of  savings,  the  accountant  staff  of  writers 
and  ships'  stewards  is  far  larger  than  it  has  any  need  to  be. 
Again,  the  paymasters,  depending,  as  they  do,  on  the  subordinates, 
do  little  else  but  pay  money  and  sign  their  names,  a  facile  task, 
which  might  be  performed  by  people  able  to  take  up  combatant 
duties  at  general  quarters.  All  that  is  directive  in  captains'  and 
admirals'  secretarial  work  could  and  should  be  performed  by 
executive  officers,  the  remaining  portion  being  delegated  to 
writers — trained  men.  What  is  a  secretary?  Does  not  his  im- 
portance depend  upon  the  wealth  and  originality  of  his  mind  in 
comparison  to  that  of  his  chief }  If  this  is  not  so,  call  him  a  mere 
copyist.  Taking  the  former  premise,  who  is  likely  to  assist  the 
flag-officer  the  most — a  civil  officer  or  an  executive  officer  ?  The 
former  may  air  some  opinions  upon  the  composition  of  the  clause, 
and  the  grammar  of  the  sentence,  but  the  latter  will  be  in  an 
advantageous  position  to  professionally  advise  his  chief.  There 
can  be  no  question  as  to  the  necessity  of  reform  in  such  an 
important  matter.  The  abolition  of  the  civil  officer  is  much  to  be 
desired,  with  the  solitary  exception  of  the  surgeon,  for  he,  by  virtue 


Now  is  not  this  ridiculous? 
Now  is  not  this  preposterous? 
A  thorough  paced  absurdity. 
Explain  it  if  you  can. 
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of  his  profession,  must  only  be  ridiculous  when  he  is  an  officer  first 
and  a  doctor  afterwards. 

I  have  not  the  space  to  go  into  more  examples  of  the  clinging  to 
the  obsolete.  I  have  dwelt  on  the  more  pressing  ones,  and  tried  to 
show  the  need  of  a  great  reformer.  His  programme  is  a  long  one, 
but  it  is  noble.  First,  let  us  try  and  get  the  best  intellects  the 
country  can  present  to  the  Navy.  This  is  to  be  obtained  by  open 
competition  after  the  crucial  ages  of  fifteen  and  sixteen  have  been 
passed,  and  a  collection  of  the  survival^  of  the  fittest  permits  of  a 
more  refined  choice.  Then  let  us  take  the  ships,  and  aim  at 
getting  the  whole  fighting  value  out  of  them.  Each  unit  must  be 
thoroughly  efficient  The  guns  of  the  enemy  are  no  respectors  of 
specialists  and  trained  men.  When  will  the  reformer  come  forward 
and  show  his  hand  Oh,  that  we  had  a  Dundonald !  To  rescue 
the  Navy  from  the  present  chaos,  to  properly  educate  the  executive 
officers,  to  adequately  man  the  fleet  with  trained  men  in  all  its 
departments,  to  amend  the  Naval  Discipline  Act  now  so  out  of 
date,  to  satisfy  the  legitimate  demands  of  the  engineers  and  so 
induce  them  to  pull  together  with  the  deck  officers,  to  abolish  the 
accountant  branch  as  non-combatant,  to  have  nothing  of  the 
civilian  afloat,  these  comprise  his  necessary  ambition.  Difficult  as 
the  problem  is,  it  is  worthy  of  all  the  genius  of  the  country  to 
attempt  to  solve.  A  terrible  war  may  come  soon,  exceeding 
anything  known.  The  result  will  be  equally  terrible  to  the  loser. 
With  even  optimism  in  doubt,  it  behoves  us  to  reform  our  fleet  so 
as  to  leave  no  margin  for  possible  defeat,  and  become  justifiably 
confident  in  the  national  boast — 


This  England  never  did,  nor  ever  shaU 

Lie  at  the  proud  foot  of  a  conqueror, 

But  when  it  first  did  help  to  wound  itself 


Accountant  Officer  R.N. 
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By  Brigade-Surgeon  Lieut.-Colonel  William  Hill- 
Climo,  M.D.,  Army  Medical  StaflF  (Retired). 


In  the  April  number  of  the  Magazine  I  wrote  the  article  entitled, 
"The  Scourge  of  India:  Its  Cause,"  and  in  the  July  number  I 
followed  it  up  by  giving  a  short  account  of  the  scourge  in  1893. 
In  these  articles  I  dealt  with  the  factors  which  have  led  in  recent 
years  to  the  increasing  prevalence  of  and  mortality  from  enteric 
fever  of  British  troops  in  India.  I  adduced  certain  facts  to  show 
that  the  deterioration  of  the  sanitary  conditions  of  cantonments, 
which  is  the  fons  et  origo  of  the  disease,  has  been  brought  about 
chiefly  by  a  want  of  skilled  supervision  since  medical  officers  were 
removed  from  regiments.  I  instanced  certain  lai^e  military 
stations  in  which  this  sanitary  deterioration  has  become  notorious, 
and  in  which  our  soldiers  have  suffered  severely  from  enteric  fever. 
I  pointed  out  that  though  the  admission-rates  from  all  fevers  showed 
a  marked  diminution  each  succeeding  decade,  yet  their  combined 
death-rate  was  year  by  year  increasing,  and  that  this  increase  was 
solely  attributable  to  the  abnormal  prevalence  of  and  mortality 
from  one  of  the  fevers  of  the  group — enteric  fever.  I  indicated 
the  sewage  origin  of  the  disease  as  affording  the  only  rational 
explanation  which  would  be  both  in  keeping  with  European 
sanitary  authority  and  in  accord  with  the  statistical  and  medical 
facts  recorded  in  official  reports.  I  alluded  to  the  want  of  coherence 
on  the  subject  existing  in  the  Army  Medical  Department  as 
evidenced  by  the  variety  and  contradictory  nature  of  the  opinions 
furnished  in  its  reports  at  various  times.  I  stated  this  want  of 
coherence  to  be  the  chief  bar  to  progress,  and  to  necessitate 
independent  inquiry. 

These  statements  have  been  disputed,  though  the  great  fact  in 
the  controversy  could  not  be  denied,  that  a  disease,  which  every- 
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where  but  in  In<3ia  is  regarded  as  altogether  having  a  sewage 
origin,  was  increasing  year  by  year  until,  in  1893,  two-fifths  of  the 
total  mortality  of  British  troops  in  India  was  caused  by  that  disease. 
I  was  quite  prepared  for  my  conclusions  to  be  questioned  and 
traversed.  At  all  times  it  has  been  so,  and  measures  proposed  for 
the  improvement  of  the  general  health  have  at  the  outset  met  with 
opposition.  Prejudice  and  self-interest  equally  with  ignorance  have 
always  been  the  chief  factors  to  delay  the  amelioration  of  the  health 
conditions  of  communities.  Responsible  authority  is  apt  to  take  an 
optimistic  view  of  its  own  work,  and  if  there  be  failure,  to  place  it 
anywhere  but  on  its  own  shoulders. 

Bearing  these  facts  in  mind  I  think  it  desirable  to  place  before 
the  public,  and  to  attract  the  attention  of  officials  to  the  actual 
sanitary  conditions  of  Indian  cantonments  as  they  at  present  exist, 
tracing  the  connection  between  them  and  "  The  Scourge  of  India," 
and  at  the  same  time  to  explain  how  it  was  that  I  first  undertook 
the  task.  I  do  so  because  I  believe  it  will  add  materially  to  the 
intrinsic  merits  of  the  subject  as  showing  the  sense  of  responsibility 
and  deliberation  with  which  this  investigation  was  approached. 
This  too  must  be  my  apology  for  what  otherwise  might  be  con- 
sidered egotistical.  This  historical  retrospect  will  form  the  first 
part  of  this  undertaking. 

In  1 861  I  passed  through  the  medical  school  at  Chatham. 
From  Maclean  I  had  learnt  that  much  of  the  mortality  of  our 
soldiers  in  India  was  due  to  preventable  causes,  and  by  Parker  I 
was  taught  that  this  mortality  could  only  be  lessened  and  the 
health  of  the  soldier  improved  by  the  strictest  attention  to  personal 
hygiene.  It  comes  back  to  me  as  if  it  were  but  yesterday  that  I 
heard  the  late  Professor  Parker  call  attention  to  the  necessity  of 
constant  and  continuous  watchfulness  by  medical  officers  of  the 
sanitary  surroundings  of  the  soldier.  I  recollect  well  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  he  coupled  with  this  subject  the  names  of  Sidney 
Herbert  and  Florence  Nightingale,  and  how  kindly  he  advised  us 
candidates  for  commissions  to  keep  them  before  us  as  examples ; 
for  by  so  doing  the  saving  of  life  and  the  gain  to  our  country  would 
be  great,  though  to  ourselves  it  might  bring  no  reward.  The 
nobility  of  his  character  and  the  high  purpose  which  animated  him 
in  urging  these  views  made  an  indelible  impression  on  his  hearers, 
and  I  for  my  own  part  can  only  say  that  I  still  feel  their  charm. 

Therefore  it  was,  impressed  with  the  paramount  importance  of 
sanitary  science,  that  I  proceeded  to  India  on  my  first  tour  of 
foreign  service  in  1862,  and  that  I  resolved,  so  far  as  opportunity 
would  permit,  to  make  the  prevention  of  disease  my  chief  study 
in  that  country.    Shortly  after  my  arrival  I  was  gazetted  to 
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the  Rifle  Brigade  as  an  assistant-surgeon,  and  I  served  with  the 
2nd  Battalion  until  its  return  to  England  towards  the  end  of  1867, 
and  for  some  time  afterwards.  The  unceasing  care  of  the  men  of 
the  regiment  by  its  medical  officers,  the  co-operation  of  all  the 
officers  in  this  object,  and  the  readiness  with  which  the  officer 
commanding  ordered  medical  recommendations  to  be  carried  out 
can  never  be  forgotten.  The  smallest  details  of  regimental 
sanitation  were  attended  to,  and  so  far  as  possible  were  anticipated. 
Alas,  at  the  present  time  where  can  this  be  found  ?  Nowhere !  and 
yet  it  is  by  accumulated  failure  in  sanitary  details  that  the  evil  has 
obtained  the  mastery. 

I  had  not  served  long  in  India  before  I  became  convinced  that 
neither  the  Army  nor  the  State  derived  the  full  benefit  of  all  these 
individual  efforts  because  of  the  want  of  combination.  I  recognised 
that  it  was  necessary  to  have  some  central  authority,  assisted  by  a 
staff  whose  members  had  special  knowledge  of  the  subject — in  other 
words,  by  experts.  I  have  elsewhere  written  that  "the  whole 
teaching  of  modem  sanitary  science  is  that,  if  skilled  and  special 
work  is  to  be  done,  it  must  be  conducted  by  a  skilled  and  special 
agency,  and  that  this  agency  must  be  welded  together  and  directed 
by  one  central  authority."  Whether  this  authority  should  rest  in 
the  quartermaster-generaFs  department  or  in  the  Army  Medical 
Department  was  to  me  then  a  problematical  question.  I  always 
inclined  to  the  former  opinion.  Under  the  present  relations  of  the 
Army  Medical  Staff  to  the  Army  I  am  convinced  that  satisfactory 
results  will  never  be  obtained  until  this  reform  is  effected. 

Some  such  idea  must  have  influenced  the  Government  of  India 
when  it  sanctioned  the  appointments  of  sanitary  commissionerships. 
It  was  unfortunate  that  at  the  outset  mistakes  were  made  in  filling 
these  appointments.  No  doubt  men  of  great  ability  were  selected, 
but  they  neither  had  the  special  knowledge  nor  training.  A 
sanitary  commissioner  is  not  heaven-bom,  though  it  has  been  often 
said  that  the  service  which  supplied  the  originals  had  this  super- 
natural origin.  It  was  the  old  story  of  making  a  bishop  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  channel  squadron.  When  these  appointments 
became  restricted  to  members  of  the  Indian  medical  services  it  was 
hoped  that  a  new  era  had  dawned,  that  the  obstacles  to  sanitary 
progress  would  be  removed,  and  that  at  last  there  was  the  oppor- 
tunity of  having  those  hygienic  measures,  suggested  from  time  to 
time  by  "  sanitary  pioneers  in  India,"  tested  and  adopted.  Such 
anticipations  have  been  never  realised,  nor  can  they  as  long  as  the 
present  rules  as  regards  promotion  exist.  At  first,  indeed,  the  evils 
of  the  situation  were  accentuated  because  medical  authority  could 
now  be  quoted  in  favour  of  official  action.    It  was  simply  this,  that 
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if  these  high  officials  did  not  obtain  what  seemed  to  them  equivalent 
to  a  mathematical  proof  of  the  connection  of  such  diseases  as 
cholera  and  enteric  fever  with  local  insanitary  conditions,  they 
ignored  the  question  and  looked  most  to  what  appeared  to  them  to 
be  the  immediate  interests  of  the  Government  that  employed  them. 
A  less  selfish  motive  would  have  been  less  harmful,  for  its  practical 
effect  was  to  crush  all  enterprise  out  of  the  medical  services.  For 
the  Army  Medical  Department  it  was  fatal,  with  a  man  of  putty  as 
P.M.O.  in  India.  The  department  as  a  rudderless  ship  on  a  stormy 
ocean  was  "  tossed  to  and  fro,  and  carried  about  with  every  wind  of 
doctrine."  The  sanitary  questions  involved  in  the  diffusion  of 
cholera  in  India  and  in  the  origin  and  spread  of  enteric  fever  were 
never  thoroughly  appreciated  by  the  department,  and  as  regards 
enteric  fever  the  views  promulgated  by  authority  ran  directly 
counter  to  European  scientific  opinion.  So  much  so  that  there  was 
some  excuse,  some  justification  for  the  policy  of  negation  which  I 
have  just  described. 

On  both  these  questions,  as  I  shall  show,  medical  opinion  was 
so  divided  that  while  this  continued  it  was  impossible  to  expect 
official  action.  It  is  only  necessary  to  consider  the  position  of  any 
Government  in  reference  to  questions  of  public  health  to  see  that 
this  must  be  so.  Naturally  the  Government  of  India,  with  its 
enormous  interests  to  safeguard,  is  adverse  to  change,  and  on 
questions  affecting  the  health  and  well-being  of  the  people,  sits,  as 
it  were,  on  a  stile.  If  it  leans  too  much  to  one  side  it  risks  offend- 
ing native  prejudices,  or  religious  feeling,  or  it  incurs  financial  loss. 
If  it  turns  towards  the  other,  it  is  confronted  with  disease  and 
death.  There  is  no  doubt  that  since  the  Government  of  India 
became  subject  to  the  healthy  criticism  of  English  public  opinion, 
it  would  have  risked  the  former  consequences,  and  it  would  have 
undertaken  whatever  sanitary  measures  might  have  reasonably 
been  expected  of  it  if  only  those  measures  had  been  presented  to 
it  by  a  competent  scientific  authority.  In  the  present  state  of 
sanitary  affairs,  and  with  the  confusion  incidental  to  a  dual  medical 
service,  where  can  this  authority  be  found  ?  It  does  not  exist. 
Certainly,  so  far  as  the  sanitation  of  military  cantonments  is  con- 
cerned, there  is  no  authority  endowed  with  the  power  to  initiate 
sanitary  reforms,  and  to  provide  the  means  for  carrying  them  out 
Nay,  I  will  go  further,  and  say  that  the  present  arrangements  are 
so  imperfect  that  for  sanitary  failure  it  is  impossible  to  fix  the 
responsibility. 

It  will  best  illustrate  this  view  of  the  case  if  I  take  certain  facts 
connected  with  the  history  of  epidemic  cholera^  and  of  the  pre- 
valence of  enteric  fever  in  India^  with  which  I  was  intimately 
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acquainted,  and  let  them  speak  for  themselves.  It  was  the  experi- 
ence which  I  thus  derived  that  led  me  to  connect  them  with  failure 
in  our  sanitary  methods.  First,  then,  as  to  cholera.  In  1872  I  was 
again  serving  in  India,  and  I  happened  to  be  divisional  staff-surgeon 
at  Meean  Meer  when  cholera  broke  out  among  the  troops  and 
native  population  that  year.  As  a  precautionary  measure,  a  sani- 
tary cordon  had  been  formed  so  as  to  prevent  all  natives  without 
passes  from  entering  cantonments.  This  was  done  because  cholera 
for  some  time  previously  had  been  travelling  from  its  endemic 
home  in  Lower  Bengal  by  its  customary  route,  that  is  to  say,  in  a 
north-westerly  direction.  It  had  appeared  among  the  pilgrims 
proceeding  homewards  from  Hurdwar,  and  day  after  day  was 
coming  nearer  to  the  station.  Well,  the  first  case  of  cholera  that 
occurred  in  the  cantonments  was  that  of  a  low  caste  native,  who 
accompanied  these  pilgrims  on  their  return  march  through  the 
Punjab,  and  whom  a  civil  policeman  permitted,  for  the  miserable 
bribe  of  three  farthings,  to  pass  through.  Shortly  after  the  epidemic 
was  over,  the  sanitary  commissioner  of  the  Government  of  India 
arrived  and  held  an  inquiry,  the  object  of  which  was  not  very 
apparent,  but  there  was  an  evident  desire  to  disprove  the  utility  of 
interference  with  traffic  and  trade,  while  contaminated  water  as  a 
medium  of  spreading  the  disease  was  ignored.  I  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  agreeing  with  the  opinion  that  sanitary  cordons  were 
useless.  Over  areas  so  wide  and  unprotected  it  would  be  impossible 
to  enforce  the  rules  framed  for  the  exclusion  of  travellers.  I 
pointed  out  then,  however,  certain  local  sanitary  faults,  which 
seemed  to  me  of  great  importance  as  the  means  of  accounting  for 
the  greater  incidence  of  the  disease  as  compared  with  most  other 
cantonments  in  the  Punjab.  These  were  {a)  a  polluted  soil  resting 
on  a  bed  of  kunkur  (amorphous  lime),  which  stopped  sub-soil 
drainage  and  caused  the  soil  to  become  water-logged  during  the 
rains ;  and  {b)  the  contamination  of  the  water-supply  by  surface- 
drainage,  and  even  in  all  probability  by  cases  of  cholera  itself.  The 
water  was  obtained  from  a  canal-cutting  which  ran  through  canton- 
ments. Its  banks  were  often  used  for  purposes  of  nature  by  natives, 
who  afterwards  washed  themselves  in  the  canal.  Surface-drainage, 
with  all  its  impurities — the  stale  and  ordure  of  animals,  and  organic 
refuse  of  all  kinds — obtained  entrance  into  the  canal  wherever  it 
was  crossed  by  bridges,  or  where  the  banks  were  sloped  away  for 
any  other  purpose.  To  prevent  nuisances  being  committed  in  a 
canal,  a  hundred  miles  or  so  in  length,  was  an  impossibility.  Even 
with  the  greatest  care  and  watchfulness,  it  could  not  be  entirely 
stopped  in  the  small  cutting  passing  through  the  cantonment 
These  were  facts  for  which  there  were  many  eye-witnesses.  Yet 
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tainted  water,  as  a  probable  cause  of  the  disease,  found  no  place  In 
the  report.  By  the  irony  of  fate  the  sanitary  commissioner  had 
hardly  left  the  station  when  the  dead  body  of  a  woman  was  taken 
out  of  this  very  cutting,  where,  syphon-shaped,  it  passed  underneath 
a  large  drain.  This  body  had  lodged  for  many  weeks,  and  all  the 
water  for  the  troops  was  taken  from  the  cutting  below  this  drain. 
That  cholera  was  begotten  in  filth,  and  spread  by  filth,  was  chiefly 
water-borne,  and  followed  the  lines  of  human  intercourse,  was  kept 
as  much  as  possible  in  the  background.  Those  were  the  days  when 
the  aerial  or  "  pandemic  "  wave  theories  were  in  the  ascendant 
Their  mysterious  power  was  to  explain  the  chief  phenomena  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  cholera  epidemics,  while  the  influence 
of  climate  acting  with  almost  rhythmical  precision  on  local  insanitary 
conditions  was  treated  as  of  no  account.  Even  at  that  time  it  was 
well  known  that  Lower  Bengal  was  the  breeding-ground  from  which 
cholera  was  disseminated  all  over  India.  Its  alluvial  soil,  laden 
with  organic  matter,  with  the  water-level  only  a  few  feet  below  the 
surface,  its  climate,  heat  and  moisture,  its  teeming  population,  and 
their  primitive  habits,  without  any  attempt  at  sanitation,  afforded  a 
reasonable  explanation  of  the  phenomenon.  Had  the  same  reason- 
ing been  applied  to  account  for  the  seasonal  progress  of  the  disease 
in  a  north-westerly  direction,  almost  in  the  exact  chronological 
order  corresponding  with  the  advent  of  like  climatic  influences,  and 
to  explain  the  greater  incidence  of  the  disease  in  certain  stations, 
such  as  Meean  Meer  and  Peshawar,  it  would  have  been  demon- 
strated that  the  same  factors  which  originate  cholera  also  determine 
its  dissemination.  Yes,  dirt  breeds  disease.  Its  prevention  is 
summed  up  in  the  one  word — cleanliness.  What  greater  proof  can  we 
have  of  this  fact  than  the  health  history  of  England  in  recent  years 
as  regards  cholera  'i  Notwithstanding  frequent  importations,  it  has 
obtained  no  footing.  That  this  depends  upon  the  improved  sanitary 
surroundings  of  the  people,  with  a  pure  water-supply,  there  can  be 
no  doubt. 

The  history  of  enteric  fever  in  India  affords  the  second  illus- 
tration of  that  diversity  of  medical  opinion  to  which  reference 
has  been  made.  It  is  the  more  inexcusable  because  the  disease 
had  been  well  known  in  Europe  for  a  lengthened  period,  and 
because  the  difficulties  surrounding  it  have  been  mainly  the 
creation  of  the  Army  Medical  Department  itself.  It  was  in  the 
cold  weather  of  1881-82  that  this  question  assumed  greater 
prominence,  and  medical  officers  began  to  discuss  among  them- 
selves how  it  was  that  a  disease  previously  rare  was  becoming  of 
more  frequent  annual  occurrence,  and  was  increasing  the  mortality 
from  fever,  though,  as  I  have  already  stated,  the  admission-rates  of 
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all  fevers  in  the  aggregate  were  decreasing  year  by  year.  Herein 
lay  the  difficulty.  To  bridge  it  over  it  was  necessary  to  find  out 
some  new  cause.  Nothing  else  would  meet  the  actual  circum- 
stances. It  was  but  natural  that  this  question  was  asked  :  Can  our 
sanitary  arrangements  be  at  fault  ?  Surely  not,  was  the  answer. 
Large  sums  of  money  had  been  spent  upon  barracks,  washhouses, 
kitchens  and  latrines,  the  trench  system  of  conservancy  for  the 
disposal  of  sewage  had  been  adopted,  absorption  pits  were  used 
for  the  reception  of  refuse  water,  and,  to  crown  all,  the  Macnamara 
filter  was  supplied  to  every  barrack.  "  Oh  no,  impossible  !  "  was  the 
official  dictum.  It  could  not  be  due  to  faults  of  sanitation,  and  yet  in 
every  one  of  these  so-called  sanitary  improvements  there  lurked  a 
hidden  danger,  while  some  of  them  were  powerful  agents  for  the 
origin  and  spread  of  disease. 

So  satisfied  were  the  local  medical  authorities  with  the  existing 
sanitary  conditions  of  cantonments,  that  about  this  time  there  was 
published  a  special  memorandum  dealing  with  the  enteric  fever 
question  and  bearing  the  signature  of  the  senior  secretary  of  the 
P.  M.  O.  in  India.  In  it  were  embodied  sundry  theories  in 
explanation  of  the  phenomenon,  which  have  since  done  duty  in  the 
annual  reports  furnished  by  the  Army  Medical  Department  I 
was  at  this  time  stationed  at  Amballa.  I  protested  to  my  pro- 
fessional brethren  against  these  novel  doctrines,  and  I  urged  that 
much  injury  would  result  to  the  soldiers'  health  if  wiser  counsels 
did  not  prevail,  and  if  the  subject  was  not  treated  on  the  same  lines 
as  in  Europe,  namely,  that  enteric  fever  was  a  sewage  disease,  and 
could  have  no  other  origin.  In  this  opinion  there  was  no  wisdom 
after  the  event  I  had  been  carefully  watching  the  sanitary 
conditions  of  cantonments ;  and  I  had  noticed  with  regret  their 
gradual  deterioration.  So  convinced  was  I  of  the  importance  of 
this  question  in  the  near  future  that  even  before  this  date  I  had 
officially  submitted  a  report  to  this  effect  I  have  in  my  possession 
the  official  acknowledgment  of  its  receipt  by  the  P.  M.  O.  in  India. 

Holding  these  views  it  was  with  fear  and  trembling  I  received 
the  news  that,  beginning  with  the  financial  year  1882-83,  the  con- 
nection of  medical  officers  with  regiments  was  to  be  finally  severed. 
This  feeling  was  converted  into  one  of  absolute  consternation  when 
I  learnt  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  P.  M.  O.  in  India,  who  was 
about  to  return  to  England  to  take  up  the  appointment  of  Director- 
General,  to  have  medical  officers  relieved  from  all  responsibility 
connected  with  regimental  sanitation,  and  that  in  future  this  duty 
would  devolve  upon  regimental  quartermasters,  whose  position  as 
regards  sanitary  affairs  would  be  analogous  to  that  of  sanitary 
inspectors  in  England,  lacking,  however,  the  special  knowledge,  and 
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unsupported  by  any  legal  authority  ;  whilst  medical  officers  would 
simply  have  to  make  periodic  inspections,  or  to  advise  on  such 
sanitary  matters  as  were  submitted  to  them  for  opinion.  The  line 
of  thought  seemed  to  be  that,  with  the  station  hospitals  then  being 
formed,  medical  officers  would  have  so  much  medical  work  to  do 
that  they  must  be  relieved  as  much  as  possible  of  extraneous  work. 
Moreover  in  their  new  position  these  petty  details  were  considered 
derogatory.  The  lessons  of  the  Crimean  War  were  forgotten,  and 
sanitary  affairs  were  relegated  to  the  second  place.  Besides,  the 
opportunity  was  too  good  to  be  lost  of  freeing  the  department  from 
that  invidious  relationship  to  officers  commanding  corps  which  has 
been  so  pathetically  described  by  Surgeon-Major  Perry  Marsh.* 

The  views  herein  presented  require  the  most  careful  considera- 
tion. It  is  manifest  that  they  embody  two  distinct,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  two  antagonistic,  conceptions  of  what  the  duty  of  medical 
officers  ought  to  be  in  relation  to  the  hygiene  of  the  soldier.  The 
one  is  that  in  which  the  medical  officer,  being  attached  to  a 
regiment  for  a  term  of  years,  lives  with  it,  and  by  virtue  of  his 
position  enjoys  the  full  confidence  of  both  officers  and  men.  All 
the  internal  economy  of  the  regiment  is  open  to  him.  He  can  visit 
any  of  its  institutions  at  any  time  without  let  or  hindrance.  With 
these  advantages  he  is  able  to  detect  sanitary  evils  before  they 
have  time  to  work  mischief.  He  is  able  to  advise  how  they  are  to 
be  met,  or  prevented,  and  to  see  that  the  measures  he  has  recom- 
mended are  carried  out,  or  modified  as  new  circumstances  may 
demand.  It  was  to  equip  him  with  the  special  knowledge  to  do  so 
effectually  that  the  Army  Medical  School  was  instituted.  Contrast 
this  with  the  other  picture  in  which  the  medical  officer  is  an  alien  to 
the  regiment  Its  minutice  sanitatis  became  a  sealed  book  to  him  ; 
but  he  is  an  expert !  Once  a  week  he  inspects  the  men  and  buildings, 
etc.,  or  if  some  disease  breaks  out,  or  if  there  is  a  sanitary  scandal, 
he  is  ordered  to  make  an  investigation  and  to  submit  a  report.  He 
does  so,  and  with  it  his  responsibility  ceases.  Think  you  that 
under  these  circumstances  the  work  done  by  the  latter  will  be  as 
fruitful  of  beneficial  results  as  that  done  by  the  former.  It  is  an  im- 
possibility, even  granting  the  latter's  superior  intelligence  and  higher 
scientific  attainments.  I  have  gone  over  these  points  with  some 
iteration,  but  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  made  quite  clear  how 
great  has  been  the  sanitary  loss  to  regiments  from  no  longer  having 
the  continuous  services  of  medical  officers. 

There  were  at  this  time  three  powerful  influences  at  work  in 
the  department  lessening  the  interest  of  its  members  in  regimental 


♦  See  United  Service  Magazine  for  May,  page  172,  etc. 
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sanitation.  These  were  (i)  the  discontent  that  prevailed  among 
medical  officers  as  regards  the  treatment  they  received  from  com- 
manding officers  in  reference  to  sanitary  questions  ;  (2)  the  want  of 
acknowledgment  or  recognition  of  sanitary  work  by  the  department 
itself ;  and  (3)  the  introduction  of  the  trench  system  of  conservancy 
and  of  other  supposed  sanitary  improvements.  The  two  first  I 
shall  discuss  more  at  large,  but  the  third  is  so  mixed  up  with  the 
insanitary  conditions  of  Indian  cantonments  as  at  present  existing, 
that  I  will  reserve  it  for  Part  II  of  this  article. 

First  there  is  the  discontent  that  prevailed  among  medical 
officers  as  regards  the  treatment  they  received  from  commanding 
officers  in  reference  to  sanitary  questions.  This  was,  no  doubt,  a 
general  feeling.  Personally,  I  did  not  share  it ;  my  lines  had  fallen 
in  pleasanter  places.  This  feeling  originated  in  the  belief  of 
medical  officers  that  their  recommendations  did  not  meet  with  the 
response  from  officers  commanding  regiments  which  their  importance 
demanded.  They  considered  their  position  in  relation  to  this  duty 
as  altogether  unreal,  and  at  times  so  undignified  as  to  amount 
to  actual  "  subserviency."  I  admit  this  feeling  did  exist,  and  was 
not  unfrequently  warranted,  but  before  casting  the  first  stone,  can 
we  say  that  the  department  was  altogether  blameless }  I  do  not 
think  so.  I  shall  refer  to  this  view  later  on,  but  at  present  I  am 
only  concerned  to  notice  how  it  affected  cantonment  sanitation.  I 
had  come  to  the  conclusion,  a  few  years  before  the  unification  of 
the  department  took  place,  that  this  feeling  was  a  powerful  factor 
in  lessening  the  interest  of  medical  officers  in  regimental  sanitary 
details,  and  I  anticipated  that  it  would  be  followed  by  those  ill 
consequences  which  have  since  taken  place.  It  was  with  regret, 
therefore,  that  I  noticed  the  department  was  quite  ripe  to  fall  in 
with  the  views  of  its  coming  king,  which  were,  that  in  the  future 
medical  officers  were  to  be  **  distributed  geographically  rather  than 
by  corps."  *  The  reason  why  I  believed  so  extreme  a  change  was 
unnecessary  was  because  of  the  progress  of  military  affairs,  which 
was  producing  a  higher  professional  standard  of  knowledge  among 
combatant  officers,  and  because  the  attainments  of  medical  officers 
also  were  reaching  a  higher  level.  I  felt,  therefore,  that  the  time 
was  at  hand  when  sanitary  questions,  like  all  others  destined  for 
the  good  of  the  army,  would  be  dealt  with  on  their  intrinsic  merits, 
and  on  terms  of  equality,  except,  of  course,  that  the  Medical 
Department,  like  all  other  departments,  must  be  subordinate  to 
those  larger  interests  and  duties  to  which  the  army  owes  its 


♦  See  ''Report  of  Lord  Camperdown's  Committee,"  page  7,  question  in,  the 
Director-General  A.M.D.  under  examination. 

VOL.  cxxxii.  27 
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existence.  I  have  said  that  medical  officers,  in  this  matter,  were 
not  entirely  blameless.  They  were  too  prone  to  stand  on  their 
dignity,  and  to  press  their  opinions  in  an  ex  cathedra  fashion. 
Commanding  officers  naturally  objected  to  the  procedure.  Hence, 
if  a  mistake  was  made,  though  it  ought  to  be  remembered  that 
ultimate  success  is  often  written  in  failure,  it  was  unpleasantly 
dwelt  upon.  In  all  this  there  was  a  want  of  give  and  take.  Yet 
an  era  of  progress  was  dawning,  giving  the  promise  of  a  happier 
state  of  things,  had  only  those  officials  who  were  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  the  department  understood  the  signs  of  the*  timesy 
and  foreseen  the  course  of  events. 

The  second  influence  which  had  lessened  the  interest  of  medical 
officers  in  sanitation  was  the  want  of  acknowledgment,  or  of 
recognition  of  sanitary  work  by  the  department  itself  For  this,  at 
the  outset,  perhaps  there  may  have  been  some  excuse.  There  were 
two  parties  to  be  considered.  One — the  older  generation  was 
sceptical  of  good  results,  and  wished  things  to  jog  along  just  as 
they  were.  The  other — the  new  race  of  medical  officers,  full  of 
energy,  and  with  fresh  ideas,  wished  to  improve  everything  and 
everybody.  As  all  power  was  centered  in  the  first,  needless  to  say, 
but  little  was  done ;  •  rather  individual  action  was  discouraged,  or 
even  suppressed.  Contrast  this  with  the  treatment  the  Indian 
Medical  Service  receives  at  the  hands  of  its  chiefs.  Each  member 
is  so  employed  as  to  bring  credit  to  himself  and  to  the  service  to 
which  he  belongs ;  hence,  the  prestige  of  the  Indian  Medical 
Service  is  universally  acknowledged.  I  have  discussed  this  subject 
with  many  of  the  most  gifted  officers  in  the  department,  and  they  were 
forced  to  admit  the  dead  level  to  which  we  had  come.  Their  opinion 
was,  "  if  you  wish  to  have  a  pleasant  time  and  to  get  on,  do  nothing 
but  swim  with  the  stream."  The  whole  history  of  the  department  is 
a  living  document  instinct  with  the  proof  of  its  want  of  sympathy 
with  any  of  its  officers  who  undertake  any  work  outside  the  routine 
of  daily  duty,  and  for  which  they  draw  daily  pay.  I  will  give  one 
example  ;  it  will  suffice,  and  as  it  is  a  personal  one,  I  shall  be  brief. 
Its  importance  to  the  army  and  to  the  State  will  be  a  sufficient 
apology  for  its  selection. 

For  many  years,  while  promoting  the  sanitary  labours  referred 
to  in  the  beginning  of  this  article,  I  was  much  struck  with  the 
discomfort  to  the  soldier  from  the  use  of  palliasse  straw.  In 
following  this  idea,  facts  came  to  my  knowledge  that  proved  to  me 
its  use  was  both  a  direct  and  an  indirect  cause  of  sickness. 
Directly,  because  to  its  use  I  often  traced  pneumonia,  dysentery,  and 
other  diseases  ;  and  indirectly,  because  it  afforded  a  ready  vehicle 
for  the  spread  of  zymotic  diseases,  more  especially  in  relation  to  those 
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diseases  in  which  slaughter  and  dairy  cattle  play  no  unimportant 
part.  In  1884,  when  quartered  at  Amballa,  these  sanitary  evils 
were  specially  brought  home  to  me,  and  I  was  led  to  believe  that 
coir  fibre  could  be  substituted  at  little  or  no  increase  of  expense  to 
the  State.  I  therefore  made  a  recommendation  to  this  effect  to  the 
P.  M.  O.  in  India.  The  Government  of  India  gave  its  sanction  to 
the  proposal.  Some  few  months  afterwards,  when  this  officer  was 
insf)ecting  the  hospital  of  which  I  was  in  charge,  he  informed  me 
he  had  made  a  report  to  the  Director-General  with  the  view  of 
having  my  services  recognised,  but  that  his  communication  had  not 
been  replied  to.  He  added,  it  will  be  a  satisfaction  to  you  to  know 
that  mainly  to  you  is  this  great  sanitary  improvement  owing.  I 
was  ambitious  enough  to  wish  that  the  soldier  in  England  should 
also  enjoy  this  improvement.  I  therefore  continued  my  inquiries, 
and  found  that  it  could  be  done,  and  at  the  same  time  cause  a 
considerable  saving.  This  saving  would  amount  to  7J  lacs  of 
rupees  every  fourteen  years  in  India,  with  a  strength  of  European 
troops  of  70,000.  while  for  the  home  army  the  capitalised  saving 
would  reach  the  large  sum  of  three-quarters  of  a  million  pounds 
sterling.  On  my  return  to  England  in  1888,  I  had  completed  my 
proposal.  I  submitted  it,  with  the  estimate  of  saving  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  (the  late  Mr.  Stanhope).  He  was,  at  the 
time,  under  the  impression  that  the  expense  barred  its  adoption. 
Under  his  orders,  inquiry  was  made,  and  the  financial  saving  was 
found  to  be  approximately  as  I  had  stated  it.  A  trial  of  coir 
mattresses  was  therefore  ordered  on  a  large  scale  at  Aldershot;,, 
which  was  considered  by  the  military  authorities  to  be  in  every  way 
satisfactory.  The  decision  to  adopt  the  proposal  was  finally  made 
in  1894,  after  six  years'  trial.  The  late  Secretary  of  State,  \rt 
introducing  the  army  estimates,  thus  expressed  himself  on  the 
subject :  "  Among  other  improvements,  the  issue  of  coir-fibre 
bedding  in  place  of  straw  bedding,  a  change  greatly  to  the  comfort 
of  the  soldier.  The  change  necessitates  an  increased  charge  at 
first,  although  probably  it  will  cause  a  considerable  saving  even- 
tually to  the  department"  In  carrying  out  the  investigations  which 
led  to  the  above  results  I  spent  much  time  and  money,  yet  from . 
1884  up  to  this  date  my  labours  have  not  been  noticed  by  the 
department.    This  tells  its  own  tale. 

In  Part  II  I  shall  give  a  description  of  the  insanitary  conditions 
of  cantonments  as  they  at  present  exist,  and  at  the  same  time  trace 
their  connection  with  failures  of  the  sanitary  methods  in  use.  I 
have  indicated  some  of  the  circumstances  which  have  caused  this 
failure.  I  have  no  doubt  that  to  many  people  it  will  seem  an 
impossibility  that  sanitary  deterioration  of  our  Indian  cantonments 
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can  be  still  going  on.  Let  the  unbeliever  take  up  the  annual  army 
medical  reports,  and  they  will  be  found  crammed  with  feeble 
explanations,  crude  opinions,  and  hasty  generalisations  entirely  at 
variance  with  the  scientific  thought  of  the  day.  Ignorance  clad  in 
the  language  of  science  is  more  fatal  than  a  breech-loader.  In 
allowing  itself  to  be  the  mouthpiece  of  rash  absurdities,  the  depart- 
ment has  not  committed  a  fault  but  a  qrime,  for  it  is  answerable  to 
the  State  and  to  the  country  for  the  lives  of  our  young  soldiers 
sacrificed  to  a  disease  entirely  preventable.  "  The  laws  of  nature 
are  immutable  ;  and  if  our  British  soldiers  suffer  more  from  certain 
specific  diseases  now  than  formerly,  there  must  be  fresh  factors  at 
work — factors,  too,  of  our  own  making."  The  Army  Medical 
Department  has  failed  to  find  out,  nay,  to  realise,  what  these 
factors  are.  The  time  has  come  when  it  should  be  relieved  of  a 
duty  for  which  it  has  shown  its  incompetence,  and  therefore,  if 
inquiry  is  to  be  made,  it  must  be  made  by  a  commission  entirely 
independent  of  the  department,  and  responsible  to  the  nation 
through  its  parliamentary  representatives. 


W.  Hill-Climo. 
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THE  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  ART  OF  WAR. 
By  Lieut.-Colonel  H.  Elsdale,  R.E. 


Military  science  appears  to  be,  at  present,  in  a  critical  and 
transition  stage.  It  hinges  fundamentally  on  the  relations  between 
the  attack  and  the  defence,  and  those  relations  are  undergoing,  and 
are  likely  to  undergo  in  future,  profound  though  very  gradual 
modifications.  At  no  time  in  history  has  there  been  such  endless 
and  exhaustive  discussion  of  all  military  matters,  and  at  no  time, 
possibly,  have  we  been  more  completely  in  the  dark  as  to  the  real 
line  which  the  progress  of  war  is  likely  to  take  in  the  future.  The 
subject,  however,  is  of  great  public  and  general,  as  well  as  pro- 
fessional interest,  since  its  issues  will  be  important  factors  in 
determining  the  course  and  duration  of  the  wars  of  the  future, 
upon  which  the  fate  of  empires  must  depend. 

All  Europe  is  at  present  divided,  roughly  speaking,  into  two 
opposed  schools  of  thought  on  this  question.  The  leading  and 
greatly  preponderating  school  considers  that  the  attack  is,  and  must 
continue  to  be  in  future,  the  winning  game.  This  is  well  seen  in 
the  valuable  and  impartial  annual  summary  of  Changes  and 
Progress  in  Military  Matters,  compiled  for  German  officers  by  the 
late  Colonel  von  Lobell,  and  still  continued  under  his  name.  In 
the  volume  for  1893  we  read,  under  the  head  of  Infantry  Tactics : — 

"  All  are  agreed  that,  in  spite  of  improved  arms,  the  offensive 
continues  to  be  the  most  effective  form  of  fighting.  If  reference  be 
made  to  the  regulations  in  force  it  will  be  found  that,  whether  they 
be  German  or  Russian,  Austrian  or  French,  Italian  or  Belgian,  in 
all  the  attack  is  advocated,  as  well  as  the  development  of  the 
offensive  spirit.  The  tactical  literature  of  these  countries  offers  the 
same  picture."  * 

This  is  a  very  fair  summary  of  the  case,  and  undoubtedly  it 
represents  a  most  formidable  and  important  consensus  of  opinion. 

•  See  the  Journal  of  Royal  United  Service  Institution^  15th  October,  1894,  p.  1133. 
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Undoubtedly,  also,  this  persistent  worship  of  the  offensive  has  this 
advantage,  that  it  tends  to  evoke  and  encourage  the  fighting  spirit 
in  all  ranks  of  the  armies,  which  might  tend  to  be  checked  and 
stunted  perhaps  if  defence,  however  active  and  vigilant,  were  looked 
upon  as  the  more  effective  rdle. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  been  reminded  by  one  of  the  most 
determined  champions  of  the  offensive,  that,  so  long  ago  as  1874, 
the  ablest  scientific  soldier  in  Europe,  Von  Moltke,  recorded  his 
opinion  adversely  to  these  views : — 

"  It  is  my  conviction  that  improvements  in  weapons  have  given 
i:o  the  tactical  defensive  a  great  advantage  over  the  tactical 
offensive.  It  is  true  that  in  1870  we  always  attacked,  and  that  we 
carried  the  enemy's  strongest  positions,  but,  gentlemen,  with  what 
sacrifices  ?  If  we  wait,  and  after  beating  off  several  attacks  of  the 
enemy,  then  assume  the  offensive,  that  seems  to  me  preferable."  * 

Had  Field-Marshal  von  Moltke  lived  to  the  present  day,  and 
seen  the  latest  developments  in  firearms,  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt  that,  on  the  same  principles,  he  would  have  expressed  him- 
.self  in  still  stronger  language  as  to  the  necessity  for  throwing  the 
onus  of  the  attack,  if  possible,  on  to  the  enemy  in  the  first  instance. 
Following  the  same  line  of  thought,  I  find  that  large  numbers 
-of  the  most  practical  soldiers  that  one  meets  anywhere  are  deeply 
impressed  with  the  extreme  difficulty,  or  the  moral  impossibility,  of 
getting  their  men  in  any  formation  whatsoever  across  the  last 
600  yards  of  the  storm-swept  zone  in  the  attack  of  any  properly- 
held  position.  This  difficulty  was  dwelt  upon  by  some  of  the 
ablest  and  most  experienced  officers  present  at  a  discussion  of  the 
subject  in  the  United  Service  Institution,  in  April,  1894,  where  the 
lecturer  was  pertinently  asked,  again  and  again,  "  How  is  that  final 
500  or  600  yards  to  be  passed  over  ? "  f  He  could  give  no 
satisfactory  reply. 

Some  capable  and  well-informed  French  writers  consider  that 
this  difficulty  is  insuperable,  that  this  storm-swept  zone  cannot  be 
passed  over.  Thus,  if  I  may  be  allowed  only  one  quotation  from 
their  writings — "Ton  reconnait  un  peu  partout  I'impossibilite 
materielle  et  morale  de  marcher  d^sormais  i  d^couvert,  k  partir 
d'une  certaine  distance,  k  I'attaque  des  positions,  sous  le  feu  de  plus 
en  plus  6crasant  de  la  mousqueterie  modeme  sans  cesse  en  travail 
de  progr^s  nouveaux.'*  % 


*  Moltke*s  military  works.  Captain  F.  N.  Maude,  United  Service  Magazine, 
January,  1893. 

t  See  discussion  on  Captain  Maude's  paper,  "  Attack  or  Defence  Strat^cally  and 
Tactically  Considered,"  Journal  of  tht  United  Service  JnstUuHon,  15th  August,  1894. 
X  Le  Spectateur  Militaire^  1st  Juillet,  1894,  p.  39. 
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It  seems,  then,  to  be  a  fair  summary  of  the  case  to  say  that 
while  the  prevailing  current  of  opinion  among  military  writers  at 
home  and  abroad  is  very  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  offensive,  we 
have  yet  a  large  and  increasing  number  of  capable  and  practical 
officers,  especially  among  the  regiments,  who  entirely  fail  to  see 
how  they  can  hope  or  expect  to  get  their  men  across  the  storm- 
swept  zone  for  the  close  infantry  attack ;  and  their  views  are 
fortified  by  the  great  authority  of  Von  Moltke,  whose  weighty 
opinion,  as  the  acknowledged  master  tactician,  more  recent  writers 
on  tactics  have  for  the  most  part  rejected. 

If  we  wish  to  form  a  sound  and  well-considered  judgment  upon 
any  important  and  difficult  question,  we  should  study  it  in  the  light 
of  its  history.  A  short  study  of  the  evolution  of  the  art  of  war 
will,  I  think,  throw  great  light  upon  this  whole  subject 


It  is  uni\  v.Tsall}'  agreed  that  the  whole  science  and  practice  of 
\vkr  ac  any  givCn  era  hinge  on  the  weapons  in  use.  On  a  broad 
view,  the  history  of  war,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  cjay. 
may  be  summed  up  as  the  gradual  supercession  of  all  other  forms 
of  warfare,  by  missile  warfare,  coupled  with  the  increasing  perfection 
of  the  weapons,  large  and  small,  for  the  propulsion  of  missiles. 
Now  what  throughout  has  been  the  fundamental  law  of  progress 
in  the  relations  between  the  attack  and  the  defence  in  missile 
warfare  ?  In  order  to  see  this,  let  us  consider  any  three  well- 
marked  stages  therein.  There  have  been  hundreds  of  progressive 
stages,  but  three  of  them  will  answer  our  purpose. 

The  first  stage  of  missile  warfare  was  when  primeval  or 
primitive  man  began  to  throw  stones  at  his  enemy.  The  defence 
then  had  this  advantage,  that  the  man  on  the  defensive  could 
collect  a  goodly  supply  close  to  him  of  the  large  stones  necessary 
to  inflict  any  real  damage  on  the  foe,  whereas,  the  assailant  had  to 
carry  his  weighty  stones  in  much  smaller  numbers  with  him.  But 
the  latter,  being  already  on  the  move,  could  "dodge"  quicker, 
as  every  schoolboy  knows.  The  relative  advantage,  as  between 
them,  would  depend  greatly  on  the  personal  factor,  which,  in  any 
kind  of  warfare  at  such  close  quarters,  comes  largely  into  play.  I, 
individually,  should  prefer,  in  such  a  case,  to  stand  by  my  heap  of 
stones  on  the  defensive,  but  had  I  been  a  nimbler  and  a  more 
-enterprising  man,  I  might  have  done  better  to  choose  the  attack. 
Let  us  admit  that  there  was  no  very  marked  advantage  on 
either  side. 

Pass  on,  now,  to  the  bows  and  arrows,  which  mark  one  of  the 
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first  great  advances  of  mankind  in  applying  mechanical  means  to 
the  propulsion  of  missiles.  There  is  here  a  great  progress  in  favour 
of  the  defence.  The  man  on  the  defensive  stands  behind  a  tree  or 
a  wall,  if  he  can,  but  in :any  case  he  can  arrange  his  arrows  handy 
for  his  shooting,  and  stand  coolly  to  meet  the  attack.  The 
assailant  cannot ,  shoot  well  while  advancing.  If  he  walk  he 
exposes  himself  for  long  periods  to  the  enemy's  arrows.  If  he 
run  he  shakes  his  nerves  for  steady  shooting.  The  defence  has 
decidedly  the  best  of  it. 

Now  arm  the  combatants  with  the  latest  repeating  rifles,  and 
instead  of  setting  them  icq  yards  apart,  as  for  the  bow  and  arrow 
tournament,  let  them  begin  at  looo  or  1200  yards.  There  is  now 
ten  times  the  last  distance,  and  a  hundred  times  the  stone  throwing 
distance,  to  be  traversed,  and  a  proportionately  longer  time  must 
necessarily  be  occupied  by  the  assailant  in  his  advance.  The 
defender  meanwhile  lies  quietly  down  in  any  small  depression  of 
the  ground,  with  a  good  stock  of  cartridges  handy  to  his  right  arm, 
and  pots  steadily  at  his  enemy  while  he  traverses  the  1000  yards. 
He  then  presents  a  minimum  target  to  the  adversary^  only-iiJad 
and  shoulders  againsi_  his  whole  -body,  and  at  the  same  time  he  is 
in  a  much  better  position  for  accurate  shooting.  During  the  whole 
long  period,  or  successive  periods,  of  his  advances,  the  assailant 
cannot  fire  at  all  to  any  purpose.  Again,  if  he  rush  to  get  over  the 
ground  he  shakes  his  nerves  for  shooting  and  cannot  hit  the  mark 
when  he  does  shoot.  The  enormous  comparative  advantage  of  the 
defence  with  the  rifle,  as  compared  with  the  defence  with  the  stone, 
is  the  measure  of  the  importance  in  war  of  this  principle  : — 

As  missile  warfare  continually  improves  and  the  distances  to  be 
traversed  by  the  assailant  under  fire  grow  longer  and  longer^  the 
comparative  advantage  of  the  defence  improves  also  ;  hence  with  the 
ever-increasing  perfection  of  missile  warfare,  the  defence  tends 
steadily  to  become  too  strong  for  the  attack. 

It  is  no  real  answer  to  the  above  argument  to  say  that  it 
pre-supposes  a  flat  plain,  or  a  favourable  commanding  position,  for 
the  defender,  whereon  the  enemy  can  be  seen  at  a  distance  and 
missiles  range  freely.  Of  course  if  the  enemy  be  sheltered  at  the 
moment,  whether  he  be  behind  a  thick  wall,  or  in  a  favouring  dip 
of  the  ground,  or  screened  by  a  forest  of  strong  oaks,  the  natural 
superiority  of  the  defence  will,  so  far  and  so  long,  be  held  in 
abeyance.  But  the  moment  he  becomes  visible  anywhere  in  a 
fresh  advance,  it  will  reassert  itself,  and  the  general  law  of  the 
tendency  of  missile  warfare,  which  is  here  in  question,  is  not 
aff*ected  by  any  such  conditions  which  may  for  the  moment  suspend 
its  action. 
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3.  Side  by  side  with  the  improved  weapons,  and  as  part  and 
parcel  of  the  same  general  progress,  we  must  next  consider  the 
continual  improvement  in  what  may  be  described  as  portable  or 
semi-portable  means  and  appliances  for  war.  From  the  battering- 
ram,  balista,  and  catapult  of  the  ancients,  there  has  been  a 
continual  evolutionary  progress,  and  now  the  number  of  such 
auxiliary  appliances  for  war  is  legion.  We  now  require,  besides  the 
ordinary  entrenching  tools,  as  picks,  shovels,  and  sandbags,  a  whole 
host  of  warlike  stores,  such  as  field  telegraph  equipment,  lime  or 
electric-light  signalling  apparatus,  observing  balloons,  portable  field 
observatories,  and  powerful  telescopes,  gun  cotton  and  dynamite 
for  blowing  up  obstacles,  destroying  railway  lines,  etc.,  traction 
engines  for  heavy  transport,  iron  wire  for  obstacles,  guns  of  position 
for  reinforcing  the  defence  of  entrenched  camps,  and  no  end  of 
other  appliances  too  numerous  to  mention.  The  Italians  have 
introduced  a  portable  land-torpedo  or  mine  for  defensive  positions. 
The  Germans  are  now  trying  a  portable  steel  turret  or  cupola  for  a 
quick-firing  gun  or  machine  gun.  As  the  inventiveness  of  mankind 
continually  increases,  and  the  vast  scale  of  military  preparations 
puts  an  increasing  premium  on  progress,  it  is  certain  that  all  such 
auxiliary  means  and  appliance^  for  war  will  be  continually  reinforced 
by  fresh  inventions.  No  doubt  very  many  of  such  appliances  wiH 
be  used,  and  increasingly  used,  on  the  side  of  the  attack.  Never- 
theless the  necessary  limitations  of  the  case  will  be  greatly  against 
their  extended  and  effective  employment.  For  the  cardinal 
condition  on  the  side  of  the  attack  is,  that  food  and  ammunition  for 
the  troops  and  large  supplies  of  heavy  reserve  ammunition  must  be 
carried  into  the  field,  and  with  the  vast  scale  of  modem  armies 
these  will  take  up  every  available  road  and  employ  every  available 
horse  to  such  a  point  that  there  will  be  very  little  room  for  more. 
Whereas  on  the  side  of  the  defence  it  is  difficult  to  set  any  limits 
to  the  development.  Without  stopping  to  argue  the  question  in 
detail,  I  will  ask  any  well-informed  officer  who  will  consider  the 
matter,  to  agree  with  me  that  the  law  of  evolution  in  this  matter 
is  this : — 

Along  with  tlie  improved  weapons  in  war  there  has  been  in  t/te 
pasty  and  will  assuredly  be  in  the  future,  a  continual  progress  in  the 
number y  complexity,  and  variety  of  portable  or  semi-portable  auxiliary 
means  and  appliances  for  war.  The  net  advantage  in  tJteir  employ- 
ment ,  that  is  the  balance  of  advantage  as  between  tlie  attack  and  the 
defence,  has  been  and  will  be  strongly  on  the  side  of  tlie  deferue. 
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Hence  from  this  cause  also  the  defence  tends  steadily  to  become  too 
strong  for  the  attack. 

So  much  for  the  inherent  and  inevitable  tendency  of  improve- 
ments, whether  direct  or  collateral,  in  missile  warfare.  But  before 
we  draw  any  deductions  therefrom,  we  must  consider  the  arguments 
on  the  side  of  the  attack. 


The  attack  for  a  very  long  period  has  held  the  field  as  the 
winning  game  to  play,  and  we  have  already  seen  that  it  is  generally 
so  regarded  at  present  It  has  not,  however,  always  been  thus  in 
military  history,  as  especially,  in  the  case  of  Hannibal,  and  the 
Romans,  which  I  have  considered  in  a  previous  paper  on  this 
general  subject.*  In  that  great  conflict  a  marked  advantage  rested 
confessedly  on  the  side  of  the  defence,  and  by  taking  due  advantage 
of  it  the  impending  ruin  of  Rome  was  averted.  In  order  to  see 
whether  such  a  condition  of  things  is  likely  to  recur  we  must  ask 
wherein  the  chief  strength  of  the  attack  has  always  lain,  and  what 
are  the  present  conditions  and  tendencies  for  the  future  of  its 
evolution.  We  are  then  at  once  confronted  with  this  fundamental 
law: — 

Tlie  essential  advantage  on  the  side  of  the  attack  has  lain 
througlwut  t/ie  ages  in  the  power  of  t/ie  initiative. 

From  the  encounter  between  two  expert  pugilists,  wherein  one 
knocks  down  the  other  by  a  sudden,  well-directed  blow,  up  to  the 
struggle  between  two  great  armies,  wherein  a  Napoleon  overcomes 
his  enemy  by  bringing  an  unexpected  and  overwhelming  concen* 
tration  of  force  to  bear  upon  a  given  point  of  his  position — ^the 
power  of  the  initiative  is  everywhere  the  main  secret  of  the  strength 
of  the  attack.  I  shall  here  argue  that  the  steady  tendency  of 
modem  progress  to  weaken  this  power  is  a  consideration  of  capital 
importance  in  any  scientific  forecast  of  the  coming  evolution  of 
military  science. 

If  we  take  a  broad  view  of  the  wars  of  the  past  we  shall  find 
that  the  power  of  the  individual  initiative — the  share  which  it  is 
possible  for  any  one  man,  however  brave  or  however  skilful,  to  coft- 
tribute  to  the  success  of  his  own  side  in  a  fight — has  first  tended  to 
leave  the  ranks  of  the  actual  combatants,  and  rest  with  the 
generals,  and  is  now  rising  higher  still  and  tending  to  get  above 
and  beyond  the  generals  themselves,  so  that  in  the  wars  of  the 
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*  See  ConUmporary  Review,  August,  1892. 
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future  it  must  be  greatly  weakened  as  compared  with  its  past 
overruling  importance. 

Down  to  the  wars  of  the  Middle  Ages  there  was  still  much  room 
for  personal  prowess  and  personal  initiative  among  the  actual  com- 
batants. A  renowned  warrior,  a  Bertrand  du  Guesclin,  a  Wallace, 
or  a  Bruce,  shouting  his  battle-cry,  and  followed  by  a  band  of 
devoted  personal  followers,  could  rush  headlong  into  the  midst  of 
the  fight  at  a  critical  moment  with  a  very  considerable,  and 
possibly  even  a  decisive  effect  upon  its  fortunes.  But  when  that 
most  levelling  and  democratic  of  all  warlike  engines,  gunpowder, 
appeared  upon  the  scene,  it  sounded  the  death-knell  of  the  fighting 
aristocracy  of  battle.  A  wicked  little  bullet,  propelled  by  this 
villainous  compound,  and  fired  perhaps  by  the  hand  of  the  greatest 
poltroon  in  the  enemy's  ranks,  overcame  and  laid  low  the  most 
valiant  hero  of  them  all.  Hence,  the  steady  demand  for  more  guns, 
more  men,  and  more  bullets.  The  actual  combatants  became 
merely  so  many  machines  for  firing  bullets,  and  the  power  of  the 
initiative  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  commanders  and  leaders. 
This  process  culminated  in  Napoleon  Buonaparte. 

But  with  the  vastly  increased  scale  of  the  fighting,  this  con- 
trolling and  directing  power  of  the  individual  mind,  whereon  the 
initiative  essentially  depends,  is  tending  to  get  beyond  the 
Napoleons  themselves.  A  further  stage  has  been  reached  in 
the  same  general  Ime  of  evolution.  The  Napoleon  of  the  futiire 
will  be  in  this  standing  dilemma,  that  if,  like  his  prototype,  he  get 
on  to  his  horse  and  personally  supervise  and  direct  the  progress  of 
the  fight  in  any  given  locality,  he  must  leave  issues  of  probably 
equal  importance  elsewhere  to  his  subordinates,  and  lose  the  con- 
trol of  the  operations  generally.  But  if,  to  avoid  this,  he  abandon 
the  local  command,  and  confine  himself  to  general  supervision  from 
a  central  locality,  he  will  be  perpetually  thwarted,  and  all  his 
calculations  and  combinations  upset  by  a  multitude  of  causes  and 
local  conditicMis  which  it  is  quite  impossible  for  him  adequately  to 
grasp.  Nor  even  if,  at  any  given  moment,  he  does  grasp  them, 
can  he  deal  with  them  promptly  and  efficiently  from  the  necessary 
limitations  of  his  then  position.  The  power  of  the  initiative,  and 
the  fortunes  of  the  fight,  so  far  as  they  hinge  upon  it,  have  passed 
out  of  the  strong  grasp  of  one  able  man,  and  fallen  into  the  much 
weaker  hands  of  a  kind  of  joint-stock  or  co-operative  company, 
consisting  of  a  director,  the  commander-in-chief,  and  his  sub- 
ordinates, the  corps  leaders,  each  of  whom  is  bound  to  be  allowed 
considerable  freedom  of  local  action,  unless  all  the  operations  are  to 
be  slow  and  indecisive,  and  the  mosX.  favourable  opportunities  for 
successful  local  initiative  are  to  be  let  slip. 
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This  general  situation  was  well  illustrated  by  the  experience  of 
the  Franco-German  War  of  1870.  Nothing  is  more  striking  in  the 
history  of  that  campaign  than  the  fact  that  hardly  any  of  the 
battles  were  fought  at  the  times  and  on  the  lines  laid  down  for 
them  by  the  orders  of  the  Commander-in-Chief.  Some  of  them 
were  fought  at  the  wrong  time  and  against  orders.  Nearly  all  of 
them  were  carried  out  in  a  different  way  to  what  was  designed  and 
intended.  The  success  of  the  Germans  was  due  to  suj>erior 
numbers  and  preparation  for  war,  to  a  greatly  superior  artillery,  to 
a  multitude  of  causes,  moral  and  material,  but  not,  on  a  broad  view, 
to  the  power  of  a  crushing  and  well-directed  initiative,  although  no 
doubt  we  may  freely  admit  that  the  power  of  the  initiative,  whether 
central  or  local,  was  an  important  factor  throughout. 

The  leading  cause  of  this  weakness  of  the  initiative  is,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  divided  command  resulting  from  the  great  increase 
in  the  scale  of  the  operations.  But  there  are  other  causes  at  work 
in  the  same  direction  which  we  should  also  consider. 

The  first  is  the  question  of  intelligence  and  communication. 
The  obtaining  of  early  and  accurate  information  of  the  enemy's 
movements,  and  the  prompt  transmission  of  the  necessary  orders 
to  one's  own  troops,  have  always  been  of  great  importance  in  war. 
As  the  armies  have  grown  larger  and  cover  more  terrain  this 
question  becomes  increasingly  difficult  and  important  Hence,  the 
continual  perfecting  of  the  means  of  observation,  reconnoitring,  and 
transmission  of  orders,  which  we  have  seen  in  progress  for  a 
generation  past,  by  all  such  methods  as  cavalry  scouting,  field 
telegraphs,  visual  signalling  apparatus,  and  observing  balloons. 
We  may  confidently  look  for  continual  further  progress  in  this 
direction.  We  know  that  the  observing  balloons  will,  in  the  next 
great  continental  war,  be  supplemented,  on  the  side  of  the  defence 
at  least,  by  large  navigable  balloons  ;  and  it  is  morally  certain,  as  I 
have  argued  elsewhere,*  that  the  latter  will  be  superseded  early  in 
the  next  century  by  much  handier  and  faster-moving  flying- 
machines.  These  will  be  an  immense  improvement  in  war,  as  by 
their  aid  all  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  far  or  near,  will  be 
watched  and  reported  forthwith.  These,  again,  will  be  quickly 
followed,  in  the  natural  and  inevitable  chain  of  evolution,  by  a  fresh 
set  of  specially-armed  and  specially  fast-moving  aerial  machines,  as 
flying-machine  destroyers,  which  will  bear  precisely  the  same  rela- 
tion to  the  simple  flying-machine  proper  as  tlie  torpedo-boat 
destroyer  does  to  the  torpedo-boat  The  analogy  between  aerial 
and  aquatic  methods  and  warlike  developments  will  doubtless  go 


♦  See  the  Contemporary  Review^  March,  1894,  "Scientific  Problems  of  the  Fuliirc.'' 
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further  still.  For  just  as  the  war  vessels  have  been  armed  with 
special  quick-firing  guns,  as  against  the  torpedo-boat,  so  will  the 
armies,  more  especially  in  defensive  positions,  be  provided  with 
powerful,  specially-mounted,  quick-firing  guns,  admitting  of  being 
trained  wtry  rapidly  at  any  elevation  and  in  any  direction,  for  the 
destruction  of  the  enemy's  aerial  machines. 

The  important  point  to  note  in  this  whole  chain  of  evolution  is 
that  the  balance  of  advantage  in  the  use  of  all  such  improvements 
must  follow  the  general  law  which,  as  we  have  seen,  applies  to  all 
auxiliary  means  and  appliances  in  war,  that  is,  it  must  rest  strongly 
on  the  side  of  the  defence.  For  it  is  clear  that  the  general  on  the 
defensive,  even  if  he  be  likely  to  stay  only  forty-eight  hours  in  his 
then  position,  has  a  great  advantage  over  his  moving  adversary,  in 
organising  the  necessary  chain  of  antennae,  or  feelers,  for  the 
enemy's  movements,  laying  the  telegraphs  for  transmission  of 
orders  to  his  own  troops,  distributing  his  navigable-balloon  or 
flying-machine-destroying  artillery  in  suitable  commanding  posi- 
tions, etc.,  as  well  as  for  opening  up  free  communications  for  the 
rapid  movements  of  his  reserve  troops  to  any  part  of  his  extended 
position.  We  may  summarise  this  part  of  the  argument  as 
follows : — 

As  modem  armies  and  the  extent  of  terrain  which  they  cover 
grow  larger  and  larger,  the  methods  and  appliances  for  recon- 
noitring, communication,  and  transmission  of  orders  will  increase 
steadily  in  elaboration  and  importance  on  both  sides,  but  the 
balance  of  advantage  therein  must  incline  strongly  to  the  side  of 
the  defence.  Hence,  the  general  on  the  defensive  will  usually  be 
jTiuch  better  supplied  with  information  of  his  enemy's  movements, 
and  in  a  better  position  for  re-arranging  his  own  dispositions  as 
required  than  will  his  assailant  be.  These  considerations  must 
tend  to  weaken  the  power  and  importance  of  the  initiative  of  the 
attack. 

Again,  the  vastly  increased  scale  of  the  fighting  and  longer 
range  of  the  weapons  tends  in  the  same  direction  in  another  way. 
The  streng^  of  the  initiative  of  the  attack  depends  essentially  upon, 
and  is  bound  up  with,  the  question  of  time.  We  seem  to  have 
already  reached  a  condition  of  things  in  which  a  short  winter  s  day 
at  least,  or  even  a  long  summer's  day,  will  not  be  long  enough  to 
determine  the  issue  of  large-scale  fighting.  Indeed,  some  of  the 
great  battles  of  the  future  may  probably  occupy  three  days.  The 
initiative  of  the  attack  therefore,  and  the  due  prosecution  of  local 
advantages  gained  by  it,  will  be  more  often  marred  than  formerly 
by  night  commg  on  to  suspend  the  fighting.  Now  this  whole 
question  of  time  depends  essentially  on  the  marching  pace  of  the 
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Infantry  of  the  attack,  by  which  all  the  combinations  and  progress 
of  the  fight  are  governed.  We  may  perhaps  put  the  matter  in  this 
way,  that  in  order  that  the  initiative  may  retain  its  past  relative 
importance  in  the  fighting  of  the  future,  the  marching  pace  of  the 
Infantry  of  the  attack,  instead  of  being  as  it  is  a  fixed  datum, 
would  have  to  be  increased  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  increased 
scale  of  the  operations.  The  Infantry  commence  their  advance 
at  double  the  distance,  since  the  range  of  the  firearms  has 
doubled,  and  they  have  to  penetrate  into  the  enemy's  position 
twice  as  far,  in  order  to  make  a  corresponding  impression  on 
the  larger  and  deeper  mass.  Time  is  of  the  essence  of  the  question. 
But  if  more  time  than  of  old  must  be  allowed  to  produce  this 
"corresponding  impression,"  then  invaluable  time  for  rearranging 
dispositions  and  bringing  up  reserves  will  be  gained  by  the  defence, 
and  the  strength  of  the  initiative  must  be  correspondingly 
diminished. 

It  will  probably  be  objected  to  this  that  the  reserves  of  the 
larger  mass  must  be  brought  up  from  a  greater  distance,  for  which 
more  time  will  be  required  in  the  same  proportion.    This  argument 
however,  I  think,  is  untenable  and  based  upon  a  misconception  of 
the  course  which  a  struggle  on  the  great  scale  here  in  view  will 
take,  and  of  the  true  tactics  of  the  defence.    For  its  reserves  will 
be  local  or  sectional  and  not  general,  and  the  general  army  reserve 
of  the  past  will  become  practically  a  separate  army.  Thus,  suppose 
a  commander-in-chief  on  the  defensive  in  a  commanding  position 
fifteen  miles  long  with  350,000  men  against  400,000.    (I  give  the 
large  number  to  the  attack  to^be  liberal,  although  to  make  things 
fair  as  between  the  question  of  attack  versus  defence  we  ought  to 
give  equal  numbers.)    By  the  combined  advantage  of  much  better 
intelligence  and  knowledge  of  his  adversary's  strength  and  move- 
ments plus  the  great  retaining  power  of  the  defence  with  modem 
weapons,  he  will  be  enabled  to  provide  amply  for  the  defence  of 
the  various  sections  of  his  extended  position,  with  their  sectional 
reserves,  by  say  250,000  men.    This  leaves  him  an  army  of  100,000 
men  disengaged  in  hand.    With  this  he  will,  at  the  most  convenient 
moment,  probably  on  the  second  day  of  the  fighting,  make  a  strong 
counterstroke  in  :a  direction  determined  by  the  net  result  of  the 
whole  previous  fighting,  and  the  general  tactical  and  strategical 
situation.    His  enemy  will  hardly  have  anything  like  this  number 
of  troops  left  fresh  and  intact  to  oppose  him,  or  if  so,  they  may  be 
scattered  over  a  wide  area  and  exposed  to  be  beaten  in  detail.  He 
ought  therefore  to  be  in  overwhelming  strength  in  the  quarter  he 
selects  for  his  counterstroke.    Even  if  his  enemy  should  succeed  in 
breaking  through  his  line  in  the  first  day  s  fighting,  he  may  still  be 
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in  a  position  to  turn  the  tables  on  him  by  an  attack  with  great 
masses  of  fresh  troops  on  his  wearied  advance,  or  by  compensating 
successes  elsewhere  in  the  extended  theatre  of  operations. 

We  may  perhaps  summarise  this  argument  thus: — As  the 
armies  and  the  extent  of  front  occupied  become  larger  and  larger, 
and  the  reserve  retained  in  hand  by  the  defence  becomes  a  large 
army,  strong  enough  to  give  a  crushing  initiative  to  the  defence  at 
any  required  moment,  the  initiative  of  the  attack,  which  is  tied  down 
everywhere  to  the  slow  marching  pace  of  its  Infantry,  is  weakened, 
and  any  local  success  due  to  that  initiative  which  the  attack  may 
gain  anywhere  is  of  lesser  general  importance. 

Apart  from  all  this,  and  as  a  separate  consideration,  the  new 
conditions  introduced  by  smokeless  powder,  coupled  with  the  greatly 
increased  range,  accuracy,  and  rapidity  of  fire  of  the  Artillery  and 
Infantry,  must  tend  in  the  same  direction  of  gaining  time  for  the 
defence.  The  assailant's  distant  advance  will  be  delayed,  and  he 
will  be  forced  to  deploy  early,  by  the  long  ranging  shrapnel  of  the 
defending  Artillery,  especially  where  the  ground  is  favourable  to 
their  occupation  of,  and  retirement  from,  temporary  advanced 
positions.  Smokeless  powder  will  put  a  strong  premium  on  the 
concealment  of  the  real  positions  of  the  bulk  of  the  defending 
troops,  and  favour  surprises  and  ambushes.  The  assailants,  having 
been  forced  to  deploy  very  early,  will  find  themselves  committed 
to  a  gradual  and  cautious  advance  ;  for  if  they  try  to  hurry  the 
pace  they  will,  to  a  moral  certainty,  see  successive  portions  of  their 
advanced  troops  cut  to  pieces  by  the  sudden  fire  of  concealed 
enemies.  These  conditions  are  of  course  greatly  accentuated  by 
the  tremendous  power  of  the  magazine  rifles.  For  half  a  battalion 
of  good  infantry,  well  posted  under  cover  in  a  favourable  flanking 
position,  will  bring  the  advance  of  a  whole  brigade  to  a  standstill. 
Now  the  very  essence  of  the  power  of  the  initiative  lies  in  a  bold, 
vigorous  and  rapid  advance  on  a  predetermined  objective.  But 
when  the  objective,  owing  to  the  concealment  of  the  real  position 
of  the  enemy's  masses,  tends  to  become  uncertain,  and  the  advance 
to  become  slower  and  more  cautious,  the  power  of  the  initiative 
must  be  correspondingly  reduced. 

In  all  this  it  will  be  seen  that  I  am  entirely  at  issue  with  those 
officers,  as  Captain  Maude*  and  Captain  James,t  who  argue  that  as 
the  scale  of  the  fighting  increases,  so  do  the  difficulties  of  the 
defence  and  the  comparative  advantage  of  the  attack.    I  should  how- 


*  See  his  approving  summary  of  German  opinion  in  the  United  Service 
Magazine,  January,  1893. 

t  See  discussion  at  United  Service  Institution  on  Captain  Maude's  paper,  reported 
in  journal  for  August,  1894. 
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ever  be  likely  to  agree  with  them  were  it  not  for  the  question  of 
intelligence,  wherein,  as  I  think,  after  some  further  war  experience 
by  which  the  conditions  of  this  great  scale  fighting  will  be  better 
worked  out,  the  defence  will  secure  a  crucial  advantage. 

On  a  general  view  of  this  whole  question  I  therefore  contend 
that  we  are  landed  in  this  conclusion  :  T/ie  steady  tendency  of  the 
evolution  of  war  in  modern  times  is  to  weaken  that  power  of  the 
initiative  upon  which  the  past  success  of  tite  attack  mainly  rested. 


There  are  a  few  more  considerations  in  favour  of  the  defence 
which  I  must  briefly  mention,  as  they  will  be  of  growing  impor- 
tance in  war  on  the  large  scale.  The  first  is  the  question  of 
fatigue  and  exhaustion  to  the  attacking  troops.  Every  instructed 
staff  officer  will  agree  with  me  that  the  combined  movement  of  half 
a  million  of  men  represents  a  gigantic  task.  It  will  demand  almost 
superhuman  exertions  from  the  staff*  and  from  all  concerned,  unless 
the  advance  is  to  be  slow  and  tedious,  whereby  the  initiative  would 
be  greatly  weakened.  To  prevent  such  a  result,  there  will  be  a 
very  strong,  a  well-nigh  irresistible  temptation  to  over-fatigue  the 
troops.  This  applies  to  the  marching,  outposts,  guards,  etc,  only. 
But  when  to  this  is  added  the  nervous  excitement  of  being  under 
fire  for  the  long  periods  represented  by  the  immense  range  of 
modem  weapons,  the  result  will  be  a  tendency  to  complete  nervous 
exhaustion  and  collapse  after  a  long  day's  fighting,  which  may 
begin  at  4  A.M.  and  go  on  till  dark,  and  through  which  the  nervous 
excitement  of  the  advance  may  carry  the  attacking  troops  fairly 


All  this  fatigue  will  of  course  be  avoided  or  minimised  on  the 
side  of  the  defence. 

The  result  will  be  that  next  day  the  attacking  troops,  even  if 
fairly  successful  on  the  whole,  will  tend  to  be  used  up,  and  in  no 
condition  to  begin  another  long  day  of  fighting.  Then  a  cool- 
headed  and  resolute  commander-in-chief,  of  the  Wellington  type, 
who  sits  calmly  watching,  like  a  spider  in  his  web,  the  result  of  the 
first  day's  fighting,  and  on  a  general  view  of  the  whole  situation, 
comes  in  next  day  with  100,000  fresh  and  vigorous  troops,  will,  as 
I  think,  gain  a  very  great  advantage.  He  may  even  restore  the 
balance  in  his  own  favour  when  the  net  result  of  the  first  day's 
defensive  fighting  has  gone  heavily  against  him.  The  assailant 
will  have  no  correspondingly  favourable  opportunity  for  his  reserved 
troops.  Their  march  will  be  greatly  delayed  by  long  trains  of 
reserve  ammunition  waggons,  and  supplies  for  the  corps  ahead  of 


V. 


well. 
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them,  ambulances  full  of  wounded  men,  etc.,  crowding  all  the  roads, 
and  their  destination  will  be  uncertain,  and  liable  to  be  changed 
according  to  the  progress  of  the  fight  In  order  that  they  may  be 
brought  up  in  time  for  the  decisive  event  next  morning,  they  will 
probably  have  to  march  all  night  long  under  the  greatest  difficulties, 
and  arrive  on  the  scene  just  as  exhausted  as  the  troops  that  bore 
the  brunt  of  the  previous  day's  fighting. 

Again,  the  programme  of  the  assailant,  involving  gigantic  move- 
ments timed  to  .order,  of  men,  guns,  waggons,  etc.,  over  a  vast 
area,  will  be  much  more  likely  to  be  upset,  and  his  combinations 
marred  by  all  manner  of  unforeseen  contingencies,  of  weather,  or 
obstacles  prepared  by  the  enemy,  than  will  the  far  more  simple  and 
certain  programme  of  the  defence.  One  corps  will  be  delayed  for 
hours  in  its  march  by  heavy  rains  or  snow,  making  bad  country 
roads  nearly  impassable.  Another  will  find  the  roads  blocked  and 
destroyed  in  an  unfavourable  marshy  locality  by  the  preparations  of 
the  defence,  and  will  waste  hours  in  clearing  them,  or  in  making  a 
temporary  causeway  with  fascines  across  the  marshes  to  turn  the 
obstacles,  and  so  on.  I  repeat  that  all  the  combinations  of  the 
attack  will  be  precarious  and  uncertain,  in  face  of  a  vigilant  and 
active  enemy  prepared  to  take  due  advantage  of  its  embarrassments. 
Whereas  the  assailant  is  powerless  to  hinder  any  corresponding 
movements  of  the  defender,  or  to  take  due  advantage  of  any 
embarrassments  on  his  side. 

Once  more — it  has  been  said  that  the  evolution  of  war  has 
created  a  steady  demand  for  more  bullets.  They  are  now  used 
in  such  vast  quantities,  that  the  supply  of  ammunition  and  its 
comparative  expenditure  by  the  combatants  have  become  a  vital 
question. 

At  present  all  the  European  armies  are,  as  I  think,  in  an 
untenable  position  on  this  subject  The  soldier  and  his  rifle,  the 
artilleryman  and  his  gun,  taken  together,  may  be  regarded  as 
moveable  machines  for  the  production  of  the  missiles  on  which  the 
whole  issues  of  modem  war  depend.  The  more  bullets  or  shells, 
fired  of  course  imder  proper  supervision  and  control,  the  more  effect 
But  having  brought  our  machines,  partly  by  the  perfection  of  the 
weapons,  and  partly  by  the  training  of  the  soldier,  to  a  very  high 
pitch  of  perfection,  we  are  now  starving  them  by  stinting  the  supply 
of  ammunition.  Our  position  is  as  illogical  as  that  of  a  cotton 
manufacturer  who,  having  filled  his  workshops  with  the  latest  and 
most  costly  improved  machines  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  then 
grudges  the  supply  of  the  material,  and  keeps  all  his  beautiful 
machines  working  on  half  time.  That  the  supply  of  ammunition 
ought  to  be  largely  increased  seems  clear  when  we  consider  that  an 
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infantry  soldier  with  his  magazine  rifle  can  fire  away  the  larger  half 
of  his  total  ammunition  for  the  day  in  less  than  half-an-hour  of 
fighting,  and  is  then  left  with  some  considerable  uncertainty  as  to 
the  arrival  of  the  remainder,  if  meanwhile  he  be  advancing.    But  on 
the  side  of  the  attack  any  large  further  allowance  of  ammunition 
will  involve  such  an  immense  increase  to  an  already  over-burdened 
system  of  transport  and  distribution,  and  so  many  other  collateral 
difficulties,  that  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  it  be  reasonably 
possible.*     Here  comes  in  the  crucial  advantage  of  defensive 
tactics  in  the  first  instance.    On  the  side  of  the  defence,  if  proper 
measures  be  taken  beforehand,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  prac- 
tically unlimited  supply  of  ammunition.    The  attack  therefore  is 
and  must  remain  in  a  hopelessly  inferior  position  to  the  defence,  in 
this  all  important  matter.  Of  all  the  questions  that  we  have  hitherto 
considered  throughout  this  paper,  this  is  the  most  vital.  That 
general  on  the  defensive  who  first  translates  into  practice  the 
realities  of  the  present  position  will,  as  I  think,  create  practically 
a  new  departure  in  modem  war.    He  will  supply  his  men  with 
unlimited  ammunition,  and  once  the  struggle  has  fairly  set  in,  he 
will  let  them  blaze  away  freely,  under  proper  supervision.  When 
by  these  most  simple  tactics  he  has  overwhelmed  every  enemy 
in  front  of  him,  it  will  soon  be  universally  recognised  that  this 
question  of  ammunition-supply  has  given  a  cardinal  advantage  to 
the  defence. 

It  will  be  seen  that  all  the  above  considerations  grow  in  impor- 
tance as  the  scale  of  the  fighting  increases. 

VI. 

Let  us  now  consider  briefly  a  few  of  the  stock  arguments  and 
objections  of  the  numerous  advocates  of  the  offensive. 

Mr.  Spencer  Wilkinson,  in  his  criticisms  f  on  an  extract  from  a 
a  much  longer  unpublished  paper  of  mine  which  appeared  in  the 
Contemporary  Review  for  August,  1892,  has  laid  much  stress  on  the 
AvcU-known  argument  from  the  inequalities  of  ground,  that  there  will 


*  I  believe  that  most  experienced  staff  officers,  who  will  consider  the  question  in 
^detail,  will  agree  with  me  that  the  proper  supply  and  distribution  of  reserve  anmiunition 
on  any  sufficient  scale  enough  for  two  or  three  days'  continuous  fighting,  to  these  vast 
armies,  is  a  practical  impossibility  on  the  side  of  the  attack— at  least  unless  the  resenrc 
ammunition  wagons  of  the  corps  engaged  in  front  are  to  precede  the  second  line  and 
reserve  troops  on  the  line  of  march.  But  then  these  troops  will  very  probably  not  be 
forthcoming  when  wanted.  So  the  Commander-in-Chief  must  practically  choose 
between  his  reserve  troops  of  all  arms,  and  his  reserve  ammunition  for  the  troops 
actually  engaged. 

t    See  Cofitemporary  Review^  September,  1892, 
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almost  always  be,  in  every  extended  position,  considerable  portions  of 
the  front  which  the  defender  cannot  command,  and  by  aid  of  which 
the  assailant  will  secure  his  advance  to  a  close  range  without  ex- 
posing his  men  to  any  serious  loss  in  the  open.  He  will  then  pin  the 
defence  to  their  positions  by  a  front  fire,  on  approximately  equal 
terms,  while  he  outflanks  and  surrounds  them.  These  arguments, 
which  Mr.  Wilkinson  brings  forward  as  if  they  were  something 
new  and  unforeseen,  have  of  course  been  familiar  to  me,  in  common 
with  every  instructed  soldier  of  my  length  of  service,  for  the  last 
twenty-five  years  and  more.  Indeed,  we  have  had  them  repeated 
mque  ad  nauseam  during  all  that  time.  The  answer  to  them 
is  simple  and  it  is  threefold.  First :  as  it  is  generally  recognised 
that  a  clear  field  for  fire  is  of  supreme  importance  in  any  defensive 
position,  the  defending  General  in  the  original  choice  and  mode  of 
occupation  of  his  position,  will  be  careful  to  minimise  the  difficulties 
arising  from  undefended  ground  and  sheltered  lines  of  approach  for 
the  enemy.  Secondly :  he  will  be  equally  careful  to  make  special 
arrangements  for  sweeping  these  favouring  lines  of  approach  by 
indirect  fire.  Thus  suitable  bodies  of  his  reserve  infantry  or 
machine  guns  will  be  told  off  to  fire  thousands  of  rounds  at  a 
given  elevation  and  in  a  given  direction,  as  calculated  beforehand, 
to  sweep  them  with  a  storm  of  unaimed  but  generally  well-directed 
fire,  from  positions  perhaps  a  mile  away  in  rear  or  on  the  flanks. 
Moreover,  as  the  great  importance  of  thus  securing  unseen  lines  of 
approach  becomes  increasingly  recognised,  we  may  confidently  look 
for  a  great  development  of  Howitzer  fire.  Howitzer  batteries  are 
now  being  introduced  into  the  Russian  and  other  foreign  armies 
for  just  such  purposes  as  this.  They  will  be  told  off  to  fire  off 
large  shells  at  a  high  angle  of  elevation,  and  well  over  the  heads  of 
any  friends  in  front,  from  retired  and  sheltered  positions,  whenever 
the  reconnoitring  balloons,  with  which  they  will  be  telephonic  or 
telegraphic  or  signalling  communication,  give  notice  of  the  enemy's 
approach  in  force.  By  all  such  means  as  these  we  may  expect  that 
in  future  the  favouring  sheltered  lines  of  approach  for  an  enemy 
will  be  so  swept  with  fire,  that  it  will  be  just  as  hazardous,  or 
perhaps  more  so,  to  use  them,  than  to  approach  the  position 
elsewhere  in  the  open. 

As  regards  the  outflanking,  Mr.  Spencer  Wilkinson  has  himself 
reminded  us  that  the  answer  was  given  long  ago  by  Von  Moltke  in 
1865,  and  it  has  been  repeated  over  and  over  again  since  then. 
It  is  sufficient  to  quote  his  words  once  more : — 

"As  the  extent  of  the  front  increases  .  •  .  the  difficulty  of 
turning  it  becomes  greater.  .  .  .  The  position  of  an  army  cannot 
be  turned  laterally.    Its  front  is  four  or  five  miles  long  or  even 
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longer.  The  turning  movement  becomes  a  march  after  the 
completion  of  which  there  is  no  time  left  to  fight  on  the  same 


But  if  this  be  so  with  a  front  only  four  or  five  miles  long,  then 
d  fortiori,  how  impossible  it  will  be  to  turn  a  position  fourteen  or 
fifteen  miles  long,  or  even  considerably  longer,  as  it  is  likely  to  be 
with  the  great  armies  of  the  present  day.  The  turning  movement 
then  becomes  a  long  and  very  hazardous  flank  march,  giving 
a  most  favourable  opportunity  for  a  crushing  counter-attack  in 
force. 

For  let  no  man  suppose  for  a  moment  that  I  am  here  arguing 
in  favour  of  a  passive  defence.  All  past  experience  in  war  goes  to 
show  that  a  purely  passive  defence  is  foredoomed  to  failure,  or  even 
if  successful  leads  to  no  decisive  result ;  but  I  submit  that  a  fair 
conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  all  the  above  considerations  is  that  an 
active  and  vigilant  defence,  prepared  at  any  moment  to  change  the 
defensive  for  a  vigorous  offensive,  will  be  in  future,  as  Field-Marshal 
Von  Moltke  has  said,  the  winning  game. 

These  offensive-defensive  tactics,  as  they  are  called,  have  been 
shown  by  abundant  experience  to  be  very  well  suited  to  the  genius 
of  the  British  soldier.  It  is  hardly  necessary,  perhaps,  to  recall  the 
French  Marshal's  well-known  description  of  the  stubborn  and 
impassive  British  Infantry,  calmly  leaning  on  their  muskets  and 
silently  contemptuous  of  the  coming  storm,  while  his  own  attacking 
infantry  were  shouting  "  en  avant^'  "  en  avantl' "  d  la  bcuonettey'  etc., 
to  encourage  each  other  in  their  advance  against  them. 

But  such  tactics,  if  the  offensive  i3  to  be  assumed  at  the  right 
moment  on  a  grand  scale,  require  just  as  much  training  and  war 
preparation  in  all  ranks  as  do  any  tactics  whatsoever.  This,  any 
well-instructed  staff  officer  will  readily  admit,  and  it  disposes  at 
once  of  Mr.  Wilkinson's  absurd  and  untenable  deduction  from  my 
previous  paper  that  Great  Britain  is  rendered  safe  by  the  existence 
of  200,000  imperfectly  trained  and  ill-officered  volunteers.t 

Let  me  now  endeavour  to  summarise  the  result  of  this  whole 
discussion,  as  far  as  we  have  proceeded,  in  a  few  words  : — 

Tlie proved  advantages  of  t/ie  attack  in  past  experience  rested  upon 


♦  Remarks  upon  the  "Influence  of  Improved  Firearms  upon  Fighting,"  Baron toq 
Moltke. 

t  For  all  such  misconceptions,  however,  I  suppose  I  must  blame  my  own  bad 
judgment  in  allowing  a  fragmentary  and  incomplete  statement  of  my  views  to  appear  in 
print,  rather  than  the  critic  who  thereupon  has  nusinterpreted  me.  Thus,  referring  to 
the  question  of  "  Revolution"  versus  "Evolution"  in  war,  had  Mr.  Wilkinson  read  my 
original  paper  in  extaiso\  he  would  have  recognised  that  I  also,  as  in  the  present  paper, 
have  consistently  argued  that  apparent  revolution  is  really  only  the  result  of  an  age-loi^ 
evolution.    There  is  therefore  no  difference  whatever  between  us  on  this  question. 
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711)  such  certain^  inherent^  and  inalienable  ground  as  tJtose  of  the 
defence.  They  were  liable  to  be,  and  have  as  a  matter  of  fact  been, 
largely  diminished  by  the  progress  of  war  under  modern  conditions. 
Consequently  tJiey  no  longer  afford  that  strong  makeweight  on  tJie  side 
of  the  assailant  which  they  liave  hitherto  afforded,  and  the  great  and 
steadily  growing  advantages  of  the  defence,  inherent  in  the  evolution 
of  missile  warfare,  must  become  in  ttte  future  increasing  decisive  in 
its  favour. 


In  case  it  should  be  allowed  that  I  have  given  a  fair  and 
approximately  correct  account  above  of  the  general  evolutionary 
tendencies  of  modem  war,  it  will  readily  appear  that  the  argument 
will  carry  us  much  farther  than  we  have  hitherto  gone.  Had 
Field-Marshal  Von  Moltke  lived  to  the  present  day,  I  feel  sure 
that,  following  on  his  own  established  premises,  he  would  have 
agreed  that  tliere  has  been  a  great  progress  in  favour  of  the  defence 
since  1870,  and  that  it  is  more  than  ever  desirable  to  adopt  a 
waiting  attitude  tactically,  which  will  throw  the  onus  of  the  attack, 
in  the  first  instance,  on  to  the  enemy.  I  believe  also  that  the 
course  of  the  next  great  continental  war  will  clearly  exhibit  this 
condition,  and  will,  so  far,  tend  to  constitute  a  new  departure  in 
modem  war. 

Let  us  now  consider,  not  the  probable  course  of  any  coming 
war,  which  can  only,  at  most,  represent  one  more  stage  in  an 
age-long  evolution,  but  the  general  condition  of  things  to  which,  if 
the  diagnosis  of  the  evolutionary  stream  of  progress  given  above  be 
sound,  modern  war  is  steadily  tending,  whether  in  a  nearer  or  a 
remoter  future.  The  necessary  limitations  of  space  in  this  paper 
will  only  admit  of  my  summing  the  matter  up  in  a  few  general 
propositions,  wherein  I  must  to  a  great  extent  leave  any  pro- 
fessional reader  to  fill  in  the  details  of  the  argument  for  himself. 

The  conditions,  then,  towards  which  we  seem  to  be  steadily 
moving  are  as  follows  : — 

(i.)  An  efficient  field  defensive  position  once  establislied  anywfiere 
will  be  respected. 

This  means  that  the  neutral  zone,  representing  the  effective 
range  of  infantry  and  machine-gun  fire,  will  be  respected.  The 
adversary  may  bombard  the  position  with  his  artillery,  and  if  small 
and  cramped  or  badly  situated,  quickly  render  it  untenable,  in 
which  case  the  safety  of  the  neutral  zone  for  the  moment  will  not 
avail  it ;  or  he  may,  if  he  be  strong  enough,  surround  it  and  cut  off 
its  line  of  supply  and  retreat ;  or  he  may  observe  or  mask  it  with 
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a  sufficient  force,  and  pass  on ;  or  if  its  capture  be  necessary  he 
may  arrange  for  a  siege  and  capture  at  leisure ;  but  whatever  he 
may  do,  he  will  never  ordinarily  undertake  to  storm  it. 

(2.)  Every  efficient  field  position,  once  established  anywJiere^  will 
titer ef ore  be  a  temporary  field  fortress,  and  will  be  so  regarded, 

(3.)  All  permanent  fortifications  will  sink  in  comparative  value 
and  importancCy  tlumgh  tliey  will  not  necessarily  be  rendered  useless. 

For  when  an  improved  and  well-nigh  impregnable  Plevna,  on 
any  required  scale,  can  be  created  anywhere  at  short  notice,  there 
will  evidently  be  a  much  smaller  demand  for  permanent  works. 

(4.)  Tfiere  will  be  a  great  development  in  future  of  powerful  long- 
ranging  guns  of  position,  and  machine  guns. 

These  will  be  largely  employed  both  for  the  attack  and  the 
defence  of  the  extensive  field  positions  of  the  future. 

(5.)  There  will  be  more  room  in  the  wars  of  tfte  future  for 
surprises,  and  ambushes,  and  sudden  local  reverses  of  fortune  in 
battle,  than  tfiere  has  ever  yet  been  since  the  invention  of  gunpowder. 

This  of  course  will  be  due  to  the  smokeless  powder  plus  the 
immense  power  of  the  magazine  rifles. 

(6.)  T/tere  will  be  a  new  departure  in  strategy,  t/ie  rulings 
condition  and  keynote  of  which  will  be  t/iat  tfie  pieces  wherewith  tJie 
strategists  play  will  be,  for  tfie  moment,  and  for  an  uncertain  time  ta 
come,  irremovable  from  tJie  board. 

Once  we  admit  that  effective  field  positions  cannot  be  stormed 
and  must  be  "  respected,"  then  any  well-informed  officer  who  will 
ponder  the  matter  will  freely  allow  that  this  new  condition  will 
modify  all  the  approved  strategy  of  the  past  fundamentally. 

(7.)  Tfie  era  of  tfie  direct  attack  is  passing  away  ;  tfie  era  of  tfie 
indirect  attack  is  advancing. 

For  once  we  are  committed  to  respect  any  well-established  field 
position  anywhere,  the  direct  attack  of  the  past  must  give  way  to 
indirect  attack. 

(8.)  So  long  as  mankind  persists  in  warring  by  missile  wcu'fco'ey 
so  long  fienceforward  will  tfie  defence  be  increasingly  strong. 

If  therefore  the  soldiers  of  the  future  wish  to  restore  the  balance 
in  favour  of  the  attack,  they  must  set  themselves  to  give  up  missile 
warfare  altogether,  and  devise  some  fresh  means  of  destroying  the 
enemy,  independent  of  missiles. 

Herein  they  will  have  the  weight  of  the  whole  past  experience 
of  mankind,  and  the  evolution  of  war  in  all  the  ages  against  them. 

(9.)  Tfie  wars  of  tfie  future  will  probably  be  longer  and  more 
tedious  tfian  tfie  wars  of  tfie  past,  instead  of  being  sfwrter  as  is 
generally  supposed. 

For  the  pieces  on  the  military  chess-board  will  be  enabled  to 
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stand  their  ground,  and  will  not  be  immediately  removable  by- 
stronger  pieces.  Therefore  all  the  combinations  in  the  wars  of  the 
future  will  have  to  be  based  upon,  and  to  reckon  with,  this 
temporary  irremovability  of  the  enemy.  Thereby  the  game  will 
tend  to  become  more  protracted.  Moreover  the  advantage  will  be 
with  that  side  which  does  not  mobilise  all  or  nearly  all  its  reserves 
at  once,  but  keeps  them  for  a  later  stage  of  the  war. 

(10.)  The  established  superiority  of  the  defence  will  be  a  very 
great  blessing  to  mankind  at  large,  for  it  will  teach  great  caution  to 
an  invader. 

In  the  above  conclusions  and  throughout  this  paper  I  am  fully 
aware  that  I  shall  have  a  great  weight  of  professional  opinion,  to 
which  all  possible  respect  is  due,  against  me.  But  I  would  ask 
any  officer  who  dissents  not  to  harp  once  more  on  matters  of 
detail,  such  as  the  question  of  inequalities  of  ground  as  favouring 
the  advance  of  an  assailant,  or  flank  attacks.  Let  him  rather 
adopt  the  more  logical  and  scientific  course  of  examining  m> 
analysis  of  the  evolutionary  progress  of  war,  and  show  where  I  am 
in  the  wrong,  or  what  considerations  of  importance  I  may  perhaps 
have  neglected  in  the  calculation.  For,  minor  questions  not- 
withstanding, if  my  account  of  the  steady  stream  of  evolution  be 
generally  correct,  we  may  rely  upon  it  that  the  conclusions  based 
upon  it  will  not  be  found  far  astray,  although  these  issues  may  not 
be  all  at  once,  or  all  together,  worked  out  in  any  one  war  in  the 
immediate  future. 


Finally,  it  may  perhaps  be  said,  "You  have  given  us  many 
theoretical  arguments,  but  no  practical  conclusions  as  to  their 
bearing  on  the  next  great  war.  What  are  we  to  expect,  for 
instance,  if  war  should  break  out  to-morrow  between  France  and 
Germany  ? " 

I  think  that  when  forces  are  as  nearly  equal  as  those  of  France 
and  Germany,  the  balance  of  advantage,  following  on  the  principles 
enunciated  above,  will  incline  strongly  to  that  power  which  husbands 
its  men  in  the  first  instance,  and'  throws  the  onus  of  the  attack  on 
to  the  enemy.  Thus,  if  the  Germans  should  work  on  the  general 
lines  which  proved  so  successful  in  1870,  and  invade  France  with 
all  available  forces,  say  a  million  and  a  half  of  men,  while  the 
French  stand  on  an  active  and  vigilant  defence,  I  think  the 
Germans  will  be  foiled  and  beaten. 

Or  if  the  French,  on  their  side,  bring  a  million  and  a  half  of 
men  into  the  field  in  an  attempted  invasion  of  Germany,  while  the 
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Germans  stand  on  the  defensive  in  Alsace-Lorraine  about  with 
800,000  men,  I  believe  that  the  French  will  not  succeed  in  crossing 
the  Rhine.  Or  if  peradventure  they  should  cross  it,  it  will  be  after 
such  losses  and  sacrifices  that  they  will  be  in  no  condition  to  do 
anything  effective  when  they  have  passed  it,  and  their  seeming 
success  would  be  worse  than  a  defeat ;  for  the  Germans,  in  the 
following  campaign,  bringing  out  their  reserves,  would  effectually 
turn  the  tables  on  their  more  or  less  exhausted  and  used-up 
adversaries. 

If  this  be  so,  the  subject  of  this  paper  has  a  very  practical 
bearing  on  the  wars  of  the  future,  and  is  of  interest  to  ever>' 
educated  reader  as  well  as  to  the  professional  soldier. 


H.  Elsdale,  Lieut-Colonel  R.E. 
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WHY  DID  THE  RUSSIAN  ARTILLERY 
FAIL  AT  PLEVNA? 

By  Major  E.  S.  May,  R.A. 


Since  we  of  the  Artillery  have  little  to  plume  ourselves  about  with 
regard  to  the  operations  of  our  arm  during  the  various  assaults  of 
the  Turkish  positions  at  Plevna  in  1877,  it  may  be  asked  why  I 
write  about  a  subject  like  this,  which  offers  little  but  negative 
evidence  towards  the  elucidation  of  Artillery  tactics.  It  is  certainly 
more  straightforward  and  agreeable  to  say  how  to  do  it,  than  how 
not  to  do  it ;  but  the  campaign  of  1870  so  well  illustrates  the  former 
method,  and  has  been  so  closely  analysed,  that  it  is  refreshing  for  a 
moment  to  leave  its  well-trodden  paths  and  turn  our  attention  to 
newer,  if  more  forbidding,  regions.  Besides,  it  is  certainly  as 
profitable  for  purposes  of  .study  to  dwell  on  failures  as  successes,  if 
the  causes  at  work  in  both  cases  be  examined,  and  moreover  the 
expectations  which  the  brilliant  deeds  of  Artillery  in  1870  aroused 
were  such  that  an  explanation  as  to  why  they  were  not  realised  in 
a  subsequent  campaign  is  due. 

Something  is  undoubtedly  to  be  allowed  for  the  defective 
material  with  which  the  Russian  batteries  were  equipped.  Bronze 
field  guns  with  a  muzzle  velocity  of  only  1000  feet  per  second  are 
scarcely  such  as  we  should  care  to  rely  upon  in  the  face  of  troops 
armed  with  Martini-Peabody  rifles ;  nor  were  fuses  or  projectiles 
equal  to  modem  standards.  But  we  should  go  very  far  astray 
indeed  did  we  attribute  the  miscarriage  of  the  Russian  schemes  to 
deficiencies  of  armament  alone.  There  were  causes  far  more 
paralysing  than  inferiority  in  ranges  or  trajectories  at  work,  and  it 
may  be  asserted  that  even  the  most  modem  guns  would  have  failed 
to  secure  success  where  they  were  handled  with  so  little  apprecia- 
tion of  what  the  occasion  demanded.  Technical  are,  in  fact,  far  less 
deadly  than  tactical  shortcomings.  A  handful  of  men  thrown 
skilfully  on  an  opponent  s  flank  may  by  a  bold  onset  snatch  a 
victory  where  a  body  with  better  weapons  and  of  ten  times  its 
strength  might,  if  feebly  handled,  meet  with  a  reverse.    So  is  it 
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where  guns  are  concerned,  and  it  would  be  a  most  pernicious  creed 
which  would  let  us  for  a  moment  imagine  that  mere  mechanical 
contrivances  can  ever  compensate  for  absence  of  sound  general 
principles  in  directing  the  action  of  batteries.  In  the  first  two 
battles  of  Plevna,  those  which  took  place  on  the  20th  and  30th  of 
July  respectively,  the  failure  of  the  Russians  may  be  attributed  to 
other  causes  than  those  connected  with  the  handling  of  the  Artillery. 
To  attack  a  strongly  entrenched  and  well-armed  foe,  who  is  superior 
in  numbers  also,  is  always  a  very  bold  experiment,  even  though  you 
may  be  able  to  rely  on  your  men  being  better  trained  than  those 
whom  they  oppose.  It  is  certain  that  a  full  and  thorough  prepara- 
tion of  such  an  assault  by  Artillery  fire  is  demanded,  and  no 
such  preliminary  was  arranged  for  on  these  occasions.  We  need 
not  therefore  enter  closely  into  an  examination  of  these  battles,  but 
may  pass  on  to  the  third  assault  of  Osman  Pasha's  positions  in 
the  beginning  of  September,  when  the  faults  which  had  marred 
the  previous  failures  had  been  recognised,  when  the  numbers  of  the 
Russians,  especially  as  regards  guns,  were  preponderatingly  great, 
and  when  it  was  deliberately  resolved  to  rely  in  the  first  place  on 
the  support  which  a  vast  advantage  in  Artillery  might  be  expected 
to  give. 

Let  us  briefly  glance  at  the  forces  engaged  on  either  side. 

According  to  Prince  Kouropatkin,  who  was  Skobelefif's  Chief 
of  the  Staff*,  the  Russo-Roumanian  force,  which  was  got  together 
at  the  beginning  of  September,  numbered  82,000  infantry,  11,000 
sabres,  and  444  guns.  Of  these  twenty  were  siege  pieces  of 
powerful  calibre,*  and  of  the  remainder  about  half  were  9-pounders, 
and  half  4-pounders.  There  were  also  with  the  Russians  four  siege 
guns  taken  from  the  Turks  at  Nikopolis. 

Against  this  force  Osman  Pasha  could  only  oppose,  according 
to  the  same  authority,  49  battalions,  26  squadrons,  and  60  gims. 
He  probably  received  reinforcements  amounting  to  several  thousand 
men  during  the  engagements,  and  his  force  may  therefore  perhaps 
in  round  numbers  be  placed  as  high  as  40,000  men  with  60  guns. 
His  position  was  very  strongly  entrenched,  his  men  handled  a  rifle, 
at  least  as  good  as  any  of  that  time,  and  not  much  inferior  even  to 
those  of  the  present  day,  and  his  batteries  were  armed  with  Kruf^ 
guns,  steel  breechloaders  of  eight  and  nine  centimetres  calibre, 
superior  in  range,  accuracy,  and  lightness  to  the  Russian  field- 
pieces. 

We  thus  see  that  the  Russians  had  an  immense  superiority  in 
Artillery,  in  so  far  as  mere  number  of  guns  was  concerned,  and  that 


*  24-pounders  of  6-inch  calibre. 
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the  inferiority  in  Infantry  which  hampered  them  in  the  previous 
assaults  had  in  September  been  changed  into  a  preponderance  in 
their  favour.  The  divided  counsels  which  mar  almost  all  allied 
operations  were,  however,  not  absent  from  their  camps,  and  were 
indeed  magnified  by  the  fact  that  Prince  Charles  of  Roumania,  who 
exercised  the  chief  command  in  front  of  Plevna,  was  a  mere  figure- 
head, and  did  not  possess  sufficient  weight  or  authority  ta 
amalgamate  and  weld  together  the  energies  of  his  subordinates. 
The  Russian  general  Zotoff,  nominally  his  Chief  of  the  Staff,  was 
in  fact  his  mentor,  and  the  real  commander-in-chief,  and  the 
difficulties  of  such  a  position  choked  the  full  expansion  of  the 
energies  of  a  professional  soldier.  Moreover,  the  intelligence 
department  of  the  Russian  staff  did  not  arrive  at  any  true  estimate 
of  the  Turkish  strength,  and  General  Zotoff  was  led  to  imagine 
that  he  had  80,000  Turks  and  120  guns  in  front  of  him,  whereas,, 
as  I  have  shown,  Osman  Pasha's  force  did  not  amount  to  more 
than  half  that  total. 

Neither  was  it  known  how  the  Turks  were  off  for  supplies  of 
food  and  other  necessaries,  and  accordingly  no  estimate  could  be 
formed  as  to  how  long  a  regular  blockade  or  siege  would  be  likely 
to  continue.  For  this  reason  it  was  determined  to  carry  the 
positions  by  an  immediate  assault,  and  the  reasons  why  previous 
attacks  had  failed  were  correctly  estimated.  It  was  recognised 
that  the  main  fault  had  lain  in  an  incomplete  preparation  of  the 
Infantry  attack  by  Artillery  fire.  Sufficient  time  had  not  been 
allowed  for  the  guns  to  do  their  work,  and  all  the  pieces  available 
had  not  been  made  to  tell. 

But  the  balance  of  opinion  now  swayed  so  completely  in  the 
opposite  direction,  that  it  was  resolved,  with  a  well-meant  but 
ill-considered  prodigality,  to  devote  not  only  hours  but  whole  days 
to  the  first  act  of  the  new  drama.  The  programme  read  speciously 
enough.  The  troops  were  to  approach  Plevna  on  the  evening  of 
the  6th  of  September,  and  seize  positions  at  effective  ranges  for 
their  batteries  ;  these  were  to  be  secured  against  assault,  and 
occupied  by  the  numerous  g^ns.  A  bombardment,  which  was  to 
be  as  continuous  as  possible,  was  then  to  be  commenced,  and  was 
to  be  increased  in  violence  by  a  gradual  approach  of  the  guns,  until 
the  storming  of  the  works  by  the  Infantry  brought  matters  to  a 
culmination. 

No  less  than  four  whole  days  were  to  be  devoted  to  the 
bombardment.  The  assaults  by  the  Infantry  were  to  fall  on  the 
southern  side  of  Plevna,  but  the  actual  point  to  be  carried  was  not 
specified  with  sufficient  exactitude,  while  another  assault,  which 
was  to  strike  the  Turkish  works  on  the  eastern  side,  would  be 
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opposed  by  the  very  strongest  obstacles  which  the  Turks  had  been 
able  to  prepare.  Moreover  the  Griviza  redoubt,  which  was  the  im- 
mediate objective  here,  was  not  of  vital  importance  to  the  defence. 
I  do  not  desire  to  enter  into  the  general  features  of  the  fighting,  but 
these  fundamental  errors  of  tactics  were  further  aggravated  by  the 
fact  that  musketry  fire  did  not  sufficiently  supplement  the  prepara- 
tory efforts  of  the  Artillery,  and  that  neither  Infantry  nor  guns 
carried  out  that  part  of  the  programme  which  directed  them  to 
gradually  draw  nearer  to  the  hostile  entrenchments  during  the 
preliminary  bombardment.  We  are  more  concerned  now  with  the 
doings  of  the  batteries,  and  accordingly  I  will  pass  on  to  speak  only 
of  them. 

On  the  2nd  of  September,  General  Zotoff  had  called  together  a 
council  of  war  at  Poradim  to  consider  the  best  means  of  bombarding 
the  works,  and  he  unfolded  his  views,  which  suggested  a  prolonged, 
uninterrupted,  and  heavy  cannonade  on  the  entrenchments  and 
redoubts  themselves,  such  as  might  shatter  them  materially,  and 
cause  heavy  losses  to  the  garrisons.  Now  we  all  know  that  the 
effect  of  Artillery  on  earthworks  is  but  very  small,  and  the  Russian 
gunners  knew  it  too.  They  objected  that  the  course  suggested 
would  lead  to  an  expenditure  of  ammunition  such  as  they  could  not 
afford,  and  that  the  guns  themselves  would  be  irreparably  injured 
by  the  strain  such  a  continuous  fire  would  throw  upon  them.  It 
was  proposed  as  an  alternative  that  a  sufficiently  heavy  fire  should 
be  poured  on  the  works  to  render  them  untenable  by  large  reserves, 
that  their  armament  might  be  knocked  about,  and,  above  all,  that 
the  approaches  to  them  from  the  enemy's  side  might  be  so  swept 
with  shells  that  reinforcements  should  not  be  able  to  make  their 
way  into  them. 

The  members  of  the  council,  having  considered  these  repre- 
sentations, agreed  that  it  was  not  feasible  to  destroy  the  earthworks, 
but  accepted  the  proposition  for  sweeping  the  approaches  to  them 
with  fire.  But  I  do  not  think  they  fully  realised  what  such  a 
proposal  implied.  It  is  easy  to  glibly  speak  of  sweeping  communi- 
cations with  fire,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  this  particular  case  it 
involved  cannonading  a  space  more  than  lO  kilometres  wide!* 
And  even  then  you  would  not  be  sure  of  searching  out  every  place 
where  the  enemy  might  move. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  neither  this  part  of  the  scheme,  nor  that 
which  provided  for  the  dismounting  of  the  Turkish  guns  by 
Artillery  fire,  led  to  any  good  result  at  all. 

But  it  was  when  ranges  came  to  be  considered  that  the  most 


*  That  is  to  say,  6J  miles. 
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fatal  misconceptions  were  exhibited.  It  was  very  truly  urged  that 
in  the  previous  battles  the  guns  had  been  held  too  much  in  hand, 
and  the  commander  of  the  Artillery  of  the  4th  Corps  endeavoured 
to  get  General  Zotoff  to  decide  that  fire  was  not  to  be  opened 
from  4-pounder  guns  at  ranges  exceeding  1800  metres,  or  from 
9-pounders  at  more  than  2400  metres.  Unfortunately,  however, 
the  other  leaders  did  not  support  this  proposition,  and  the  com- 
mander of  the  Artillery  threw  the  weight  of  his  authority  into  the 
scales  against  it. 

There  was  little  confidence,  too,  in  the  powers  of  their  weapons, 
as  against  those  of  the  Turk,  in  the-  Russian  camps,  and  a  sinister 
presage  of  failure  pervaded  the  minds  even  of  the  Artillerymen 
themselves.  A  workman  who  quarrels  with  his  tools  after  he  has 
botched  his  task  may  be  a  bad  one,  but  he  is  not  so  hopeless  as 
one  who  commences  his  labours  by  decrying  them  ere  he  has  given 
them  a  chance.  Saturated  with  this  conviction  of  inferiority,  the 
Russian  Artillery  commanders  formed  a  battery  from  guns  captured 
in  Nikopolis,  and  reinforced  themselves  with  it  under  the  high- 
sounding  designation  of  "  the  long-range  Turkish  battery."  It  was 
also  to  counteract  the  supposed  disability  in  ranging  power  of  their 
cannon  that  the  twenty  siege  guns  were  added  to  the  field-pieces. 

The  baneful  impression  that  their  Artillery  could  not  compete 
with  that  of  their  foes  was  further  aggravated  by  a  dread  of  the 
mischief  which  musketry  might  do  them.  With  regard  to  this 
particular  form  of  nervousness,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  gloomy 
prognostications  in  this  respect  which  are  occasionally  indulged  in 
do  not  seem  likely  to  be  borne  out  in  war,  if  we  are  to  judge  by 
what  we  learn  from  our  practice  camps ;  and  certainly  in  the  past, 
even  when  our  projectiles  were  far  less  deadly,  Artillery  has  been 
able  to  face  rifle  bullets,  except  at  quite  short  ranges,  with  com-. 
parative  impunity.  The  German  batteries  lost  heavily,  no  doubt, 
on  occasions,  under  the  fire  of  the  Chassep6t,  but  not  sufficiently  so 
to  prevent  their  doing  exceedingly  good  work  ;  and  the  French 
rifle  of  1870,  be  it  remembered,  shot  accurately  up  to  1500  yards. 
The  other  day,  at  the  R.  A.  Institution  at  Woolwich,  Colonel 
G.  H.  Marshall  quoted  the  results  of  some  firing  with  the  new 
magazine  rifle,  which  should  give  confidence  to  gunners  in  the  next 
great  war.*  He  said:  "We  find  that  1830  rounds  were  fired 
during  the  four  series  (I  have  left  out  the  2515  yards  series),  and 
that  there  was  practically  no  effect  at  all,  except  on  the  infantry 
target.    I  think  with  the  lecturer  that  we  should  look  from  both 


♦  Vide  report  of  lecture  on  "Okehampton  Experiences,"  by  Major  A.  J.  Hughes, 
vol.  xxii.,  No.  I,  of  **  Proceedings  of  R.  A.  Institution." 
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ends  of  the  range,  and  I  do  think  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
unnecessary  striving  for  cover  from  this  fire  {ue,  long-range  infantry 
fire),  especially  when  we  find,  as  the  figures  tell  us,  that  there  is 
practically  no  effect." 

I  do  myself,  however,  believe  that  batteries  may  have  to  suffer 
heavily  from  the  fire  specially  picked  marksmen  may  pour  upon 
them,  and  it  might  be  possible  so  to  place  such  men  that  it  would 
be  difficult,  if  not  altogether  impossible,  for  Artillery  to  dislodge 
them.  But  it  was  not  a  dread  of  that  sort  which  shook  the  Russian 
confidence  in  1877.  They  had  a  terror  of  muketry  fire  in  general, 
and  went  into  action  with  the  feeling  that  they  should  not  be  able 
to  face  it.  This  gave  rise  to  that  pernicious  custom  of  not  allowing 
guns  to  approach  to  a  distance  at  which  rifle  fire  might  possibly  telL 
It  made  batteries  hang  selfishly  back  in  secure  positions  to  the  rear, 
from  which  they  accomplished  little,  and  lost  nothing,  except  their  re- 
putations, while  the  Infantry  went  on  alone  and  suffered  heavy  losses 
unsupported.  It  made  batteries  limber  up  and  go  still  further  back 
as  soon  as  a  bullet  or  two  found  a  billet,  leaving  their  brethren  of 
the  Infantry  to  perish,  helpless  and  alone,  at  the  very  moment  when 
they  most  needed  a  helping  hand. 

Another  error  which  had  far-reaching  consequences  was  that 
the  Russian  Artillery  leaders  had  imbibed  the  idea  that  it  was  mere 
waste  of  ammunition  to  fire  on  the  network  of  entrenchments  which 
connected  the  Turkish  works.  As  though  troops  in  such  places 
could  not  be  made  highly  uncomfortable  if  assailed  by  guns  from 
positions  away  to  the  flanks !  And  thus  it  came  about  that  during 
the  assault  all  the  force  of  the  guns  was  expended  on  the  closed 
v/orks,  while  the  troops  lining  their  entrenchments  were  allowed  to 
work  their  rifles  without  their  aim  being  in  the  least  disturbed. 

Much  was  hoped  for  by  the  Russians  from  the  twenty  si^e 
guns  which  they  had  brought  up,  but  the  ideas  that  coloured  their 
views  were  somewhat  more  theoretical  than  practical,  and  the 
methods  adopted  for  giving  them  reality  were  not  clearly  nor 
definitely  thought  out 

It  was  not  contemplated  by  General  Zotoff  that  these  pieces 
should  be  brought  into  action  at  the  outset,  but  rather  that  they 
should  advance  to  a  somewhat  decisive  range  under  cover  of  the 
fire  of  the  field-guns  proper.  The  officer,  however,  who  commanded 
the  siege  guns  thought  that  they  should  be  placed  in  battery 
simultaneously  with  the  others,  and  he  urged  his  views  so  forcibly 
that  he  carried  his  point,  and  a  salvo  from  his  guns  announced  the 
commencement  of  the  bombardment. 

The  following  are  the  principal  advantages  which  it  was  hoped 
would  flow  from  such  a  use  of  them  : — 
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1.  That  the  confidence  which  the  Turks  felt  in  the  long  range 
of  their  cannon  should  be  shattered. 

This  result  was  not  attained,  and  it  was  fortunate  for  the 
Russians  that  it  was  not.  For  but  little  serious  injury  was  done 
to  them  at  long  ranges,  and  had  their  opponents  reserved  their  fire 
from  the  6th  to  the  loth  of  September,  for  distances  well  within  the 
powers  of  the  Russian  guns,  far  heavier  losses  would  have  fallen  on 
the  assailants. 

2.  It  was  thought  that  the  Turkish  cannon  might  easily  enough 
be  dismounted,  and  that  then  the  capture  of  the  defences  would 
prove  a  comparatively  easy  task. 

Here  practice  once  more  belied  theory,  for  60  Turkish  opposed 
400  Russian  guns  during  four  long  days,  and  at  the  end  of  that 
time  were  still  in  a  condition  to  do  terrible  mischief  to  the  columns 
of  assault,  which,  be  it  noted,  were  unsupported  by  artillery  fire  at 
the  critical  moment 

3.  It  was  thought  that  the  siege  guns  would  draw  the  Turkish 
projectiles  upon  themselves,  and  that  thus  the  field  artillery  would 
be  enabled  to  work  comparatively  undisturbed. 

The  Turks  fell  into  no  such  error  as  this.  On  the  contrary,  they 
more  or  less  ignored  the  siege  guns,  and  concentrated  their  fire  on 
the  foremost  field-batteries  of  the  attack. 

4.  It  was  supposed  that  the  siege  guns  might  indicate  to  the 
others  on  what  points  fire  was  to  be  concentrated,  by  leading  the 
fire  with  heavy  shells,  whose  large  bursting  charges  would  mark 
the  required  objectives. 

We  are  here  confronted  with  the  difficulties  which  must  always 
stand  in  the  way  of  concentration  of  fire  in  large  battles.  We  have 
found  it  difficult  even  at  Okehampton  to  get  as  few  as  three 
batteries  to  concentrate  their  fire  quickly  on  the  desired  point. 
How  much  more  difficult  must  the  problem  prove  when  all  the 
guns  of  an  army  corps  are  in  position  1  I  believe  hope  only 
lies  in  the  direction  of  a  well-matured  service  of  messengers,  and 
a  carefully  thought-out  system  of  training.  Rough  and  ready 
methods,  such  as  the  Russians  here  relied  on,  will  always  fail  in 
the  excitement  and  confusion  of  a  great  fight.  And  so  it  was  at 
Plevna ;  sometimes  the  large  puffs  of  smoke  were  unnoticed,  and 
often  there  were  none  at  all  to  be  seen,  for  the  fuses  did  not  act 
satisfactorily. 

5.  Finally  it  was  expected  that  the  destructive  effect  of  the 
heavy  shells  would  facilitate  the  task  of  the  assault 

We  were  given  no  chance  of  judging  how  far  these  hopes  might 
have  been  justified,  because  through  lack  of  good  fire  direction^ 
the  siege  guns  did  not  cannonade  the  part  of  the  works  which  were 
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finally  assaulted  (with  the  exception  to  some  extent  of  the  Griviza 
redoubt).  I  must  add,  however,  that  in  spite  of  the  disappointing 
results  achieved,  the  feasibility  of  utilising  siege  artillery  in  the  attack 
of  field  entrenchments,  and  the  benefits  which  might  flow  from  such 
an  employment  of  it,  were,  in  the  opinion  of  Prince  Kouropatkin, 
not  altogether  belied.  Enough  was  done  to  show  that  with  good 
management  such  powerful  pieces  might  prove  suflSciently  mobile 
to  make  a  timely  appearance  on  the  battle-field,  or  even  be  equal 
to  changes  of  position  thereon. 

And  now  let  us  follow  the  Prince's  analysis  of  the  Artillery 
operations  a  little  more  in  detail. 

On  September  the  7th,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  15 
batteries  of  Field  Artillery  and  twenty  siege  pieces  opened  fire. 
An  additional  battery  was  brought  up  during  the  day,  and 
altogether  140  guns  were  in  action.  Of  these  56  were  on  the  right 
wing,  and  84  in  the  centre. 

On  the  8th,  the  fire  was  reinforced  by  1 1  more  batteries  con- 
taining 74  guns,  and  in  all  214  guns  were  at  work,  86  being  on  the 
right,  108  in  the  centre,  and  20  on  the  left  wing. 

On  the  9th  and  loth,  no  new  batteries  were  brought  up  on  the 
right  and  centre,  but  two  more  were  deployed  on  the  left  All  the 
20  siege  guns  were  concentrated  in  the  centre,  and  10  guns  were 
moved  from  the  left  to  the  centre,  in  order  that  their  fire  might 
flank  the  point  of  assault  chosen  for  the  left  attack.  In  all,  on  the 
loth,  228  guns  were  in  action  ;  78  on  the  right,  126  in  the  centre, 
and  24  on  the  left. 

The  batteries  of  Horse  Artillery  belonging  to  the  Cavalry 
division  of  General  Losch  Karev  also  took  part  in  the  fight  on  this 
day. 

On  the  nth  a  special  reserve  of  guns  amounting  to  78  on 
the  right,  and  to  48  on  the  left,  was  held  back,  and  the  services 
of  all  these  pieces  were  lost  to  their  side.  In  the  centre  all 
the  guns  were,  however,  made  use  of.  But  the  upshot  was  that 
on  the  day  of  the  actual  assault  186  guns  were  not  placed  in 
position  at  all. 

The  targets  which  were  fired  upon  during  the  Artillery  prepara- 
tion were,  on  the  right  wing,  the  Griviza  redoubt,  the  entrench- 
ments in  front  of  it,  and  the  Basch  redoubt.  In  the  centre,  the 
redoubts  Ibrahim,*  Atif-Pasha,t  Omar,}  the  entrenchments  between 
the  latter  and  the  Tutscheniza  valley,  and  also  the  redoubts 
Tschorum,  and  Arab.*    On  the  left  the  redoubts,  Junus  (better 


♦  Known  in  Greene's  account  as  redoubt  No.  I. 

t  Close  behind  redoubt  No.  I. 

X  Known  in  Greene's  account  as  redoubt  No.  lo. 
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known  as  the  "  Krishin  Redoubt "),  Abdul  and  Redshi,*  with  the 
entrenchments  which  united  them,  were  fired  upon. 

As  regards  the  ranges  at  which  firing  took  place,  we  find  on 
the  7th  of  September  the  Roumanian  batteries  placed  from  2000- 
3000  metres  from  the  Griviza  redoubt,  and  1400  metres  from  the 
most  advanced  Turkish  rifle  pits.  The  batteries  of  the  31st 
Artillery  Brigade  were  3600  metres  from  the  same  redoubt,  while 
the  eight  siege  pieces  were  3800  metres  from  it,  and  5000  metres 
from  the  camp  at  the  Basch  redoubt.t 

On  the  8th  of  September  the  Artillery  fire  forced  the  Turks 
to  evacuate  the  advanced  entrenchments,  which  were  seized  by  the 
Roumanians,  and  a  battery  placed  there  within  1000  metres  of  the 
Griviza  redoubt.  The  batteries  of  the  31st  Brigade  were  pushed 
1000  metres  nearer  to  their  objective. 

On  the  9th  and  loth  no  attempt  was  made  to  approach  nearer 
to  the  enemy,  except  when  one  section  of  a  Roumanian  battery 
endeavoured  to  unlimber  within  800  metres  of  the  redoubt,  and  was 
compelled  to  retire. 

The  ranges  at  which  the  Russian  guns  in  the  centre  were  fought 
on  the  7th  of  September  were,  in  the  case  of  the  30th  Artillery 
brigade,  2200  metres  from  the  Ibrahim  redoubt,  and  2960  metres 
from  the  Tschorum  redoubt ;  while  the  batteries  of  the  1 6th  Brigade 
stood  2500  and  4000  metres  from  the  Atif  redoubt,  and  3000  metres 
from  the  Arab  redoubt.  The  batteries  of  the  5th  Artillery  Brigade 
were  held  so  far  aloof  at  first  that  on  this  day  they  could  not  fire 


The  twelve  siege  pieces  which  formed  a  battery  here  cannonaded 
the  redoubt  Ibrahim  at  a  range  of  4000  metres,  and  the  camp  at 
the  Basch  redoubt  at  6000  metres. 

During  the  night  of  the  7th  the  batteries  of  the  5th  Brigade 
were  pushed  forward  and  opened  fire  next  morning  at  2400  and 
2800  metres.  The  others  remained  much  as  before,  but  three  light 
batteries  were  brought  out  from  the  reserve  and  opened  fire  on  the 
new  redoubt  Omar  at  a  range  of  1300  metres.  One  battery 
-engaged  the  Skobelev  redoubtsf  at  ranges  of  from  3200  to  3860 
metres. 

On  the  9th  and  loth  of  September  the  different  field  batteries 
remained  in  the  positions  already  occupied  by  them,  and  made  no 
attempt  to  get  nearer  to  the  Turkish  works. 

The  siege  guns  did  not  seek  new  ground  either  and  fired  on  the 


at  all. 


*  Redoubts  included  in  **  the  middle  group  "  in  Greene's  account, 
t  The  redoubt  nearest  Plevna  on  the  east. 
X  Immediately  north  of  the  third  lidge. 
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redoubt  Ibrahim  at  more  than  2000  metres,  on  the  Omar  redoubt 
at  2800  metres,  and  on  the  town  of  Plevna  at  3000  metres. 

On  the  Russian  left  wing.  Two  batteries  got  into  action  on 
the  red  hill  during  the  8th  of  September  and  fired  at  a  range  of 
3000  metres,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  Krishin  redoubt,  at  4400 
metres. 

On  the  9th  they  still  occupied  the  same  positions. 

On  the  loth  two  batteries  were  taken  forward  to  the  second 
ridge  after  it  had  been  occupied,  and  from  thence  they  fired  on  the 
Skobelev  redoubts  at  a  range  of  2400  metres,  and  on  the  Krishin 
redoubt  at  1 500  metres. 

Thus  perhaps  I  have  said  enough  to  show  that  the  objectives  of 
the  Russian  guns  from  the  7th  to  the  iith  of  September  were 
stretched  along  a  line  from  the  Griviza  redoubt  on  the  left  of  the 
Turkish  positions  to  the  Krishin  redoubt  on  their  right  10  kilo- 
metres, or  about  6i  miles,  long. 

And  in  addition  to  this  a  tolerably  heavy  fire  was  kept  up  on 
the  Tschorum  redoubt,  and  a  somewhat  less  intense  one  on  the 
Arab  redoubt. 

It  is  therefore  clear  enough  that  nothing  like  a  concentrated  or 
uniform  direction  of  fire  with  the  object  of  preparing  the  way  for 
the  columns  of  assault  can  be  traced  in  the  operations.  When  they 
were  got  into  position  batteries  fired  on  various  points  of  the 
hostile  stronghold  without  any  regard  as  to  their  relative  importance, 
and  something  like  half  of  them  in  fact  wasted  their  projectiles  on 
works  which  were  never  assaulted  at  all. 

In  the  centre,  where  the  assault  failed,  the  result  is  directiy  to 
be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  on  the  7th  and  9th  the  Turkish 
position  here  was  not  fired  upon  at  all. 

On  the  right  an  immense  expenditure  of  strength  was  bestowed 
on  the  Griviza  redoubt  without  anyone  having  noticed  that  there 
was  a  second  work  a  few  hundred  paces  behind  it  which  was  strong 
enough  to  nullify  the  success  obtained  against  the  parapets  which 
had  been  the  object  of  attention. 

In  place  of  opening  fire  impatiently  it  would  have  been  wiser  tt> 
have  made  a  strong  reconnaissance  in  force  which  might  have  dis- 
closed the  true  nature  of  the  defences  and  made  clear  the  points 
on  which  the  infantry  should  be  directed.  As  it  was,  it  was 
not  until  the  loth  of  September  that  the  exact  points  of 
assault  were  determined  upon.  Hitherto  the  artillerymen  might 
shelter  themselves  behind  the  incapacity  of  those  in  general 
command,  and  plead  that  when  the  officers  in  supreme  direction  of 
affairs  did  not  know  their  own  minds  it  was  impossible  for  their 
subordinates  to  have  a  clear  policy.    On  the  4th  day  of  the  bom- 
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bardment  however,  the  Artillery  leaders  were  in  possession  of 
definite  information,  and  they  failed  even  then  as  completely  as 
before  to  work  their  batteries  with  a  firm  grasp. 

In  the  centre,  for  example,  eight  batteries  commenced  by  firing 
(without  any  object  in  view  as  it  turned  out)  against  the  redoubt 
Ibrahim,  but  when  it  was  announced  that  it  was  not  that  work  but 
the  Omar  redoubt  which  was  to  be  assaulted,  they  still  remained 
helplessly  where  they  were,  although  from  thence  they  could  not 
fire  upon  the  vital  point.  Thus  64  guns  looked  supinely  on  while 
the  Infantry  were  being  repulsed,  and  made  no  effort  to  support 
them.  These  batteries  contained  brave  and  efficient  gunners,  and 
it  is  no  profitless  speculation  to  argue  that,  had  they  been  handled 
correctly,  victory  would  have  crowned  the  Russian  efforts.  It  was 
also  the  fault  of  the  Artillery  leaders  that  the  scheme  of  General 
Zotoff,  according  to  which  the  fire  on  Plevna  should  be  made  to 
grow  in  volume  and  intensity  as  the  bombardment  progressed, 
by  both  gradually  bringing  more  guns  into  action  and  by  pushing 
them  on  to  shorter  ranges,  was  not  carried  out.  It  was  their  fault  that 
no  steps  were  taken  to  prepare  new  emplacements  closer  to  the 
enemy's  works  into  which  guns  might  be  pushed,  and  it  was  their 
fault  that  batteries  were  unlimbered  at  ranges  beyond  the  powers 
of  their  materiel.  Finally  it  was  due  to  their  teaching  that  a 
pernicious  dread  of  musketry  possessed  the  minds  of  their  officers 
and  men,  and  that  in  consequence,  even  when  guns  did  venture  to 
an  effective  range,  they  were  hurried  back  in  haste  the  moment  a 
man  or  two  was  hit. 

There  was,  however,  another  cause  of  failure  at  work  which  I 
want  particularly  to  dwell  upon,  and  bring  home  to  the  minds  of 
gunners,  because  it  would  have  militated  against  success  even  had 
the  faults  already  noticed  not  existed,  and  because  no  artillery  fire, 
whether  directed  against  troops  in  the  open  or  in  works,  can  hope 
to  be  really*  decisive  unless  it  is  free  from  it. 

The  fire  which  flows  from  guns  which  are  intended  to  bring 
about  a  really  shattering  effect  must  be  kept  up  as  a  strong 
tempest,  unremitting,  pitiless,  and  growing  in  intensity  until  at  the 
culminating  moment  it  is  at  its  very  fiercest. 

A  slow  fire,  especially  if  it  be  from  the  front,  does  not  shake 
men's  nerves.  They  can  see  the  projectiles  coming,  have  time  to 
avoid  them,  and  end  by  getting  accustomed  to  them,  and  indifferent 
as  to  the  danger  which  they  bring.  I  think  all  the  records  of  war 
teach  us  this,  and  that  unless  we  can  break  the  moral  of  the  enemy, 
mere  physical  losses  will  not  seriously  affect  him.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  a  concentrated  fire  coming  from  different  directions  is 
so  effective.    Men  become  bewildered,  dazed,  and  positively 
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paralysed  under  such  a  visitation  ;  they  lose  their  coolness,  aim 
badly,  and  forget  the  lessons  of  the  practice  ground  in  their  nervous 
haste  to  reply  to  the  blast  which  is  turned  upon  them.  Now, 
although  the  Russians  had  a  vast  superiority  in  guns,  and  had 
every  facility  for  thus  attacking  their  opponents,  we  find  no  traces  | 
of  any  such  handling  of  their  artillery  as  might  make  the  most  of 
its  moral  effect. 

On  the  7th,  when  their  batteries  opened  fire,  the  whole  army 
felt  pride  and  confidence  in  them,  and  waited  with  no  misgivings 
'-^--^Jnevitable  moment  when  their  projectiles  would  reduce  the 
doomed  eix^^  helplessness.  From  early  dawn  the  gunners 
vied  with  one  aix^v^g^  in  generous  emulation,  and  worked  their 
pieces  with  an  almost  c^verish  energy.  At  about  1 1  o'clock  the 
stream  of  fire  became  somew'.^t  less  violent,  but  more  regular  in  its 
flow.  When  the  tempest  first  v^-st  upon  them  the  accounts  tell  us 
that  the  Turks  seemed  quite  contc^nded  by  its  violence.  In  about 
half-an-hour  they  however  recove^j  themselves,  and  began  to 
answer  in  an  energetic  manner,  ana  kept  their  fire  up  all  day. 
But  the  extreme  range  at  which  the  R^sian  pieces  were  fighting 
and  deficiencies  in  material  prevented  th*yr  attaining  any  decisive 
effects,  and  although  they  had  a  superiorly  in  the  ratio  of  from 
5  or  8  to  I,  they  could  not  silence  their  enemy's  batteries.  Towards 
evening,  however,  some  guns  in  the  Griviza.  Ibrahim  and  Atif 
redoubts  were  put  out  of  action,  and  the  parapets  and  traverses 
were  a  good  deal  knocked  about  About  7  o'clock  the  cannonade 
slackened,  and  during  the  night  it  died  away  altogether.  - 

The  sun  of  the  8th  saw  all  the  dismounted  Turkish  guns  re- 
placed by  new  ones,  and  the  busy  spade  had  Repaired  all  the 
damage  which  the  earthworks  had  suffered.  \ 

On  this  day  the  fire  from  the  Russian  right  was  rather  weaker 
than  before,  but  from  the  centre  it  grew  rather  stronger,  especially 
that  which  was  directed  against  the  redoubt  Omar,*  whf^  the  Turks 
had  built  during  the  preceding  night    The  Turks  did  iiot  reply  so 
vigorously  as  previously.    As  evening  closed  in,  the  ^guns  grew 
gradually  silent,  and  but  a  few  made  themselves  heard  d^ng  the 
night    Again  the  spades  and  shovels  set  to  work,  and  in  the  security 
of  the  darkness,  and  the  absence  of  the  destructive  shells,  the  1 
shaken  parapets  were  renovated  and  strengthened.    As  yet  the 
guns  had  effected  but  little,  yet  General  Zotoff  imagined  differendy,  I 
and  thinking  to  give  still  more  time  for  their  destructive  action  to  I 
be  developed,  postponed  the  intended  assault    Therefore  on  the  \ 
9th  and  loth  the  cannonade  was  still  continued.    But  the  same 


♦  Called  No.  10  redoubt  in  other  accounts. 
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targets  were  fired  upon  at  the  same  ranges  ;  and  no  real  effort  was 
made  to  push  the  guns  any  nearer  in. 

A  want  of  confidence  in  the  skill  of  their  leaders  began  to  take 
the  place  of  the  enthusiasm  which  had  at  first  animated  the  gunners  ; 
a  deadly  languor  crept  upon  batteries,  and  their  fire  grew  less 
energetic.  On  the  side  of  the  Turks,  too,  a  sort  of  weariness  was 
noticeable.  During  the  gth  the  Russian  guns  in  the  centre  hardly 
fired  at  all.  On  the  lOth  those  on  the  right  tired  visibly  also. 
But  few  shots  were  fired  after  dark.  The  Turks  continued  to  make 
their  position  stronger  and  stronger.  The  Omar  redoubt,  which  did 
not  exist  on  the  6th,  formed  a  strong  rallying  point  on  the  nth, 
and  behind  Griviza  No  i  a  new  redoubt  on  the  nth  was  able  to 
nullify  the  efforts  of  the  3rd  Roumanian  division. 

The  siege-gun  batteries  did  not  produce  the  results  which  were 
expected  of  them,  because  in  the  first  place  no  clearly  defined  rSle 
was  given  them  to  fulfil,  and  because  they  were  held  back  at  too 
long  ranges.  It  would  have  been  far  better  to  have  attempted  to 
dismount  the  Turkish  guns  by  pouring  on  them  a  heavy  fire  from 
the  numerous  light  field  guns,  which,  if  they  had  been  brought  into 
a  range  which  would  have  allowed  them  to  work  effectively,  would 
easily  have  been  equal  to  the  task.  Artillery  fire,  especially  on 
earthworks,  as  I  have  said,  can  only  be  effective  when  it  grows 
stronger  as  the  cannonade  progresses,  and  is  made  to  culminate  in 
fury  immediately  before  the  assault  is  delivered.  Thus  the  defenders 
are  compelled  to  evacuate  their  parapets  just  at  the  critical 
moments.  It  would  therefore  have  been  far  better  had  the  siege 
guns  not  wasted  their  ammunition  in  bombarding  redoubts  on  the 
7th,  8th  and  9th,  which  were  repaired  during  the  night  when  the 
fire  ceased.  But  the  most  lamentable  error  almost  of  all  was  ex- 
hibited when  the  Russian  batteries  actually  began  to  run  short  of 
ammunition  before  the  time  allotted  for  their  carefully  planned 
bombardment  was  over.  On  the  9th  and  lOth  their  fire,  in  conse- 
quence of  this,  rather  slackened  than  grew.  Many  also  of  the  guns 
gave  way  under  the  strain  of  the  continued  firing,  and,  to  crown 
their  mishaps,  the  weather,  which  had  hitherto  been  favourable, 
became  broken  and  thick.  It  was  clearly  impossible  to  continue  to 
carry  on.  the  cannonade,  and  the  assault  was  therefore  arranged  to 
take  place  on  the  nth. 

Another  fatal  consequence  of  firing  continuously  at  long  ranges 
was  the  harm  which  was  thus  occasioned  to  the  guns.  If  pieces 
are  elevated  to  the  fullest  extent,  or  if  such  expedients  as  digging 
holes  for  the  trails  to  sink  into  be  adopted,  the  strain  thrown  both 
on  the  mechanism  of  the  gun  itself  and  on  the  carriage  is  materially 
and  dangerously  increased.    We  are  not  therefore  surprised  to  find. 
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that  the  3rd  battery  of  the  i6th  brigade  which  had  been  firing  on 
the  7th  and  9th  at  4000  metres,  and  on  the  8th  at  3200  and  3860 
metres,  could  only  bring  four  out  of  its  eight  guns  into  action  on 
the  loth,  the  others  having  given  way  under  the  strain  to  which  they 
Jiad  been  subjected. 

Similarly  the  ist  and  2nd  batteries  of  the  2nd  brigade  fired  on 
the  8th  and  9th  at  ranges  of  4400  metres,  and,  according  to  the 
report  of  the  commander  of  the  2nd  battery,  "  it  replied  effectively 
to  the  Turkish  fire,  although  it  stood  at  a  range  of  4800  metres." 
The  consequence  of  this  firing  was,  that  on  the  loth  these  two 
batteries  between  them  could  only  work  six  guns,  and  on  the 
following  morning  it  was  found  that  yet  another  gun  had 
succumbed. 

The  4th  battery  of  the  30th  brigade,  which  was  firing  at  3200 
metres  on  the  7th,  could  only  use  six  of  its  gims  on  the  i  ith.* 

It  is  in  fact  probable  that  this  firing  at  excessive  ranges  on  the 
part  of  the  Russians  ended  in  dismounting  more  of  their  own  guns 
than  of  those  of  their  opponents ! 

The  question  of  how  the  Russian  Artillery  supported  their 
T^rethren  of  the  other  arms  remains  to  be  examined,  and  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  it  will  scarcely  come  well  out  of  the  investigation. 
It  is  a  mere  truism  to  assert,  now  when  so  much  has  been  said  on 
the  subject  in  many  text-books,  that  it  is  no  disgrace  to  lose  guns, 
and  that  their  loss  is  often  amply  compensated  for  by  the  damage 
their  stubborn  resistance  has  inflicted  on  the  enemy.  But  we  may 
go  further  than  this,  and  say  that  batteries  which  have  really 
accomplished  great  things  in  war  have  paid  dearly  in  the  lives  of 
men  and  horses  for  their  success.  Artillery  must  not  fear  losses 
.  any  more  than  do  the  other  arms  when  it  is  called  upon  to  act 
decisively. 

Prince  Kouropatkin  has  contended  indeed  that,  always  supposing 
no  gross  tactical  error  to  have  been  committed,  the  losses  which 
bodies  of  troops  sustain  in  action  is  a  direct  measure  of  the  deter- 
.mination  and  courage  with  which  they  have  borne  themselves. 
An  Artillery  which  loyally  and  unselfishly  lends  its  aid  to  the 
Infantry,  will  suffer  a  similar  proportion  of  losses.  Many  a 
<jrerman  battery  in  1870  could  prove  its  self-sacrifice  by  such 
a  reference  to  the  list  of  its  casualties,  but  a  different  state  of 
things  is  to  be  found  in  the  records  of  1877. 

In  all  the  fighting  round  Plevna,  the  losses  sustained  by  the 
Russian  Infantry  were  very  much  relatively  greater  than  those 


*  These  details  are  taken  from  the  account  of  Prince  Kouropatkin  as  translated  by 
von  Krahmcr. 
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which  the  Cavalry  or  Artillery  suffered.  In  many  cases  individual 
companies,  battalions,  or  detachments  of  the  former  arm  left  half 
their  numbers  on  the  field.  At  the  actual  storming  of  Plevna  on 
the  nth  of  September,  the  Cavalry  and  Artillery  lost  from  two  to 
four  per  cent,  while  their  brethren  suffered  to  the  extent  of  twenty, 
forty,  or  even  fifty  per  cent  In  other  words,  one  arm  lost  about 
ten  times  as  severely  as  the  other  two.  It  is  no  extravagant 
assumption,  therefore,  to  assert  that  the  Infantry  received  from  the 
Artillery  only  one-tenth  of  the  assistance  which  they  had  a  right 
to  count  upon. 

Where  guns  and  horsemen  have  done  their  very  best  to  co- 
operate, the  records  of  the  hospitals  have  borne  unmistakable 
testimony  as  to  their  earnestness,  and  huge  gaps  in  their  muster- 
rolls  have  pleaded  eloquently  for  due  recognition  of  their  devotion 
and  loyalty. 

The  Russian  gunners  themselves  admit  the  truth  of  the  con- 
tention that  losses  may  be  accepted  as  a  measure  of  duty  well 
carried  through. 

In  the  journal  of  a  certain  battery  (the  5th  of  the  i6th  Brigade) 
the  following  words,  Prince  Kouropatkin  tells  us,  are  to  be  found  : — 

"The  losses  incurred  bear  testimony  to  the  fact  that  the 
5th  battery  fulfilled  the  r6le  allotted  to  it  on  the  8th."  Now,  if  we 
examine  the  casualty  return,  which  was  so  full,  it  is  said,  that  the 
batteries  were  justified  in  having  turned  and  gone  back  before 
the  enemy,  we  shall  find  that  the  4th,  5th,  and  6th  batteries  of  the 
1 6th  Brigade  incurred  the  following  losses  during  the  8th  of 
September : — 

Wounded. 

1  officer      6  men 
If.         7  » 

3 

2  16  „ 

There  were  about  600  men  of  these  batteries  in  the  front  that 
day,  and,  therefore,  we  see  that  the  loss  incurred  in  general  was 
only  three  per  cent — or  six  per  cent,  if  we  assume  that  only 
300  men  were  actually  fighting  the  guns.  The  losses  did  not 
amount  either  to  as  much  as  these  figures  show  at  the  moment 
when  the  word  was  given  for  the  batteries  to  retire. 

Now,  on  the  8th  of  September  there  was  with  these  guns  an 
Infantry  regiment  (the  Kaluga  Regiment)  whose  attack  they  were 
to  have  supported,  and  whose  retreat  they  should  have  covered. 
During  the  fighting  on  that  same  day  this  gallant  regiment  lost 
II  officers  and  689  men,  which  represented  a  loss  (if  we  allow  for  the 


Killed. 

The  4th  battery  had  

„  5th     „„     .       .       .    2  men 
^th     >»      i»     •       •       •  •• 

Total    .       .       .    2  „ 
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losses  previously  incurred  at  Loftcha)  of  thirty  per  cent. ;  while 
certain  individual  companies  lost  as  many  as  sixty  per  cent.  In 
the  face  of  these  figures,  what  becomes  of  the  assertion  of  the 
gunners  that  their  losses  showed  that  they  had  done  their  duty  } 

Yet  we  are  told  that  the  men  of  these  batteries  had  fought  well 
on  other  occasions,  and  so  we  must  attribute  their  failure  here  to 
mistaken  and  feeble  leadership. 

An  examination  of  the  total  losses  incurred  by  the  Artillery 
tells  much  the  same  tale.  Fifty  batteries  lost  between  from  150 
to  200  men,  killed  and  wounded,  or  in  other  words  each  battery 
lost  from  three  to  four  men,  or  about  one  for  every  day's  bombard- 
ment Individual  batteries  did  lose  as  many  as  eight  men,  but 
these  losses  were  due  to  no  steps  having  been  taken  to  make 
epaulments  or  gun-pits,  which  would  have  protected  the  detach- 
ments, and  for  the  construction  of  which  there  was  ample  time. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  sources  of  the  Artillery  failure  at  Plevna 
can  be  traced  clearly  enough,  and  that  they  are  to  be  found  to  lie 
even  deeper  than  in  mere  deficiencies  of  matJrieL  The  whole 
spirit  and  instinct  which  animated  the  direction  of  the  guns  was 
contemptible,  and  the  best  weapons  would  have  been  useless  when 
the  ideas  of  those  who  led  them  were  so  mistaken.  The  g^ns 
failed  because  they  did  not  deserve  to  succeed,  and  the  story  of 
their  inefficiency  in  place  of  being  avoided  by  Artillerymen,  should 
be  read  and  pondered  over  frequently,  so  that  they  may  at  any 
rate  know,  when  next  their  arm  is  put  to  the  test,  what  pitfalls  are 
to  be  avoided,  what  hopes  are  vain,  what  anticipations  are  not  likely 


to  be  fulfilled. 


E.  S.  May,  Major  R.A. 
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THE  MAKING  OF  SEAMEN. 


By  Stephen  H.  Clarke. 


The  long  debate,  both  written  and  spoken,  on  the  manning  of  the 
Fleet,  has  resulted  hitherto  in  a  singular  unanimity  as  r^ards 
existing  facts,  and  a  corresponding  lack  thereof  in  the  matter  of 
conclusions.  Perhaps  this  lack  is  more  apparent  than  real ;  but  at 
any  rate  it  points  the  same  dread  uncertainty  prevailing  in  most 
minds,  about  the  necessities  and  wants  which  war  will  bring  upper- 
most, in  the  matter  of  both  ships  and  men.  It  is  wise  to  realise 
that  this  uncertainty  is  inevitable,  because  by  so  doing  we  are 
reduced  at  once  to  the  safe  and  sober  conclusion  that  security  lies 
in  the  attainment  of  the  greatest  possible  efficiency  on  existing  lines. 

A  battleship,  as  has  been  frequently  remarked,  is  a  compromise. 
Handiness,  seaworthiness,  armour,  and  offensive  strength  are  all 
warring  against  one  another  in  the  minds  of  the  designers.  Prob- 
ably, nay,  certainly,  we  shall  learn  in  war  how  far  each  of  them 
ought  to  prevail.    At  present  we  are  guessing. 

The  question  of  men  is  analogous  to  this,  though  there  are  two 
main  considerations  at  strife  instead  of  half-a-dozen.  These  are 
(i)  numbers  ;  (2)  efficiency.  Let  it  be  understood  first  of  all  that 
stokehold  ratings  are  left  out  of  consideration  here.  Owing  to  the 
fortunate  similarity  existing  between  the  duties  of  stokers  in  the 
Navy  and  Mercantile  Marine,  and  to  the  numbers  of  the  latter, 
they  can  be  dealt  with  on  a  different  and  an  easier  footing.  We 
are  now  concerned  with  bluejackets  only. 

It  must  be  obvious  from  the  first  that  the  whole  question  of 
"  numbers  "  and  "  efficiency  "  can  be  restated  as  a  question  of  short 
or  long  service.  We  have  all  along  adhered  to  the  latter.  Conti- 
nental nations,  assimilating  their  military  and  naval  establishments^ 
have  gone  on  the  former  system,  and  with  results  equally  clear  in 
either  case.  The  force  of  British  bluejackets  is  without  doubt  the 
finest  body  of  men  in  the  world,  but  it  is  not  large  enough.  On 
the  other  hand,  France  can  show  a  reserve  of  a  hundred  thousand 
men,  individually  far  inferior  to  ours,  but  still  in  some  degree 
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trained.  Putting  our  small  and  somewhat  uncertain  reserve  aside, 
we  know  nothing  between  the  highly-disciplined  force  which  wears 
Her  Majesty's  uniform  and  the  ill-paid,  motley  throng  to  be  foimd 
on  the  decks  of  the  ordinary  British  merchantman.  Thus,  while  to 
talk  of  short  service  or  conscription  for  the  British  Navy  is  to 
advocate  a  lowering  of  our  standard  of  efficiency,  to  recommend 
entire  reliance  on  a  system  which  may  send  us  short-handed  into 
war  seems  more  suicidal  still. 

Considering  all  that  has  been  said  on  the  matter,  it  is  hardly 
worth  while  to  condemn  again  the  vague  belief  still  prevailing  in 
some  minds,  that  our  Mercantile  Marine  holds  for  us  a  natural 
reserve  of  prime  seamen.  The  decline  in  freights,  the  increased 
number  of  steamers  and  machinery  generally,  the  exaggerated 
differentiation  of  ships-of-war  from  their  sisters  of  the  Mercantile 
Navy,  have  all  had  their  effect  in  lessening  the  numbers  and  the 
morale  of  mercantile  seamen,  and  of  accentuating  their  incapacity, 
through  ignorance  alone,  as  man-of-warsmen.  Mr.  David  Hannay, 
writing  in  the  New  Review^  has  pointed  out  with  admirable  clear- 
ness that  we  have  nowadays  nothing  to  learn  from  the  old  methods 
of  obtaining  seamen.  The  press  and  the  prison-yard  are  no  longer 
available,  and,  if  they  were,  it  would  be  better  to  send  a  ship  to  sea 
with  a  skeleton  crew  than  manned  with  the  material  they  would 
provide.  Meantime,  however,  the  *  paper '  controversialists  have  it 
pretty  well  all  their  own  way.  They  can  point  out  how,  under  a 
machine-like  system  of  conscription,  France  and  the  other  continental 
nations  utilise  every  unit  of  their  seafaring  populations  for  naval 
purposes,  and  how  striking,  therefore,  is  the  efficiency  of  their 
reserves.  They  can  lay  down  in  plain  black  and  white  the  number 
of  qualified  men  who  have  served  on  board  sea-going  iron-clads, 
their  careful  registration,  and  the  ease  which  this  lends  to  mobili- 
sation. And,  to  accentuate  the  value  of  these  facts,  they  can 
demonstrate  how,  more  than  ever,  the  elements  of  victory  may  be 
held  to  lie  in  dealing  an  early  paralysing  blow  to  an  enemy's 
fighting  fleet 

But  while  it  would  be  futile  to  disparage  these  assertions,  it  is 
only  fair  to  point  out  the  errors  entailed  by  overlooking  the  wider 
aspect  of  the  whole  question.  The  advantages  of  conscription  have 
been  pointed  out,  and  admittedly  they  are  obvious.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  disadvantages  are  incalculable,  because  they  are  imseen*. 
Colonel  Maurice,  in  discussing  military  conscription,  has  pointed 
out  this  with  singular  force.  Nobody  can  reckon  the  loss  which  a 
nation  suffers  when  her  best  and  strongest  men  are  compelled  to 
devote  a  period  of  their  lives  to  the  unlucrative  pursuits  of  war. 
Mr.  Hannay  has  enlai^ed  on  this  view  of  conscription.  France 
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could  only  call  out  her  naval  reserve  by  paralysing  her  whole 
coasting  trade  and  fishing  industry.  Conscription  is  the  method  of 
the  weaker  side  of  the  nation  which  feels  that  it  cannot  afford  to 
lose  sight  of  any  possible  unit  of  fighting  strength.  It  is  about  on 
a  par  with  the  press. 

This  leads  to  another  aspect  of  the  case,  the  pecuniary  aspect. 
France's  limit,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  is  her  visible  stock  of  men. 
So  far  as  England  goes,  the  possibilities  are  practically  limited  by 
the  sole  consideration  of  money.  A  grave  assertion,  but  un- 
doubtedly a  correct  one.  Granted  a  shower  of  gold  from  heaven, 
and  we  could  in  ten  years  positively  blacken  the  sea  with  ships 
manned  by  Englishmen.  But  magnificent  possibilities  do  not 
satisfy  present  needs.  We  must  increase  our  permanent  force  or 
remodel  the  reserve.  Meantime  it  is  questionable  whether  we 
have  at  a  pinch  enough  men  altogether  to  supply  the  Fleet  on  a 
war  footing.  It  is  too  late  to  talk  of  a  system  of  conscription  now, 
besides  which  conscription  in  itself  is  foreign  to  the  English 
character,  and  in  practice  likely  to  prove  more  costly  than  a  highly 
paid  reserve,  or  (more  artificial  still)  subsidised  mercantile  marine^ 
of  which  Lord  Brassey  appears  to  be  an  advocate.  Further  than 
this,  there  is  a  tendency  to  overrate  the  efficiency  resulting  from 
the  partial  war-training  of  the  seafaring  population,  at  any  rate 
in  France,  especially  where  mechanic  ratings  are  to  be  filled. 
Sufficient  stress  is  not  laid  on  the  fact  that  our  force  is  necessarily 
superior  to  any  other,  because  it  is  permanent,  and  does  not 
contain  a  vast  percentage  of  half-made  reservists.  When  one 
speaks  of  striking  the  first  blow  this  preponderance  of  efficiency  in 
existing  crews  cannot  be  over-estimated.  It  is,  in  short,  a  choice 
between  quality  and  quantity,  and  we  have  boldly  adhered  to  the 
former.    The  only  question  is,  can  we  uphold  it  ? 

Clearly  there  is  still  room  for  enlai^ement  of  numbers  both  in 
the  Navy  itself  and  in  the  Reserve.  There  is  no  reason  why,  with 
due  respect  to  economy,  the  total  should  not  be  brought  up  to. 
100,000  of  all  ranks,  instead  of  81,000  odd,  as  at  present. 
Mr.  Hannay  calls  for  an  increase  in  the  marines.  This  is  reason- 
able enough ;  the  Navy  could  not  but  benefit  by  such  a  departure. 
But  we  shall  not  be  able  to  subsist  on  marines  alone.  There  must 
be  a  supply  of  bluejackets  forthcoming  also.  And  the  crux  of  the 
question  lies  here,  because,  whereas  a  decent  marine  may  be 
manufactured  in  a  comparatively  short  time,  the  bluejacket  is  "  the 
man  whom  it  has  cost  ;^'3CX3  and  years  of  work  to  form."  It  should 
not,  however,  be  forgotten  that  the  training  of  bluejackets  in  peace 
is  bound  to  be  a  longer  and  therefore  more  costly  business  than  it 
would  be  in  war.    So  soon  as  a  modem  battleship  is  on  active 
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service,  there  will  be  no  room  for  "rusting"  or  physical  deterio- 
ration, which  her  peace  commissions  are  accused  of  producing, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  masts  and  yards.  The  qualities  of 
steadiness,  handiness,  and  self-reliance  will  be  learnt  in  the  war  of 
the  future  as  quickly  as,  if  not  sooner  than,  they  were  in  the  past  Of 
the  numbers  which  war  will  require  it  seems  almost  futile  to  guess. 
No  two  experts  are  agreed  what  the  wastage  is  to  be.  To  begin 
with,  the  question  has  been  asked,  Is  it  to  be  more  or  less  than  in 
the  days  of  Nelson  '>  Up  to  a  recent  date  it  was  supposed  that 
it  would  be  infinitely  greater.  Just  now,  however,  opinions  are 
wavering  again.  The  experiences  of  Chilians,  Turks,  and  Japanese 
do  not,  it  is  ui^ed,  point  this  way.  Nevertheless,  in  the  face  of 
this  vast  increase  in  range,  accuracy,  reaching  power,  shell  destruc- 
tiveness  and  speed  of  firing  in  modem  guns,  it  seems  illogical 
to  refuse  to  admit  that  they  will  preponderate  against  the  partial 
defences  offered  to  them.  What  fire,  for  instance,  of  musketry 
at  close  quarters  against  wooden  ships  could  compare  with  one 
minute's  work  of  Maxim  fire  at  the  exposed  quarters  on  a  modem 
cruiser?  If  CoUingwoods  first  broadside  at  Trafalgar  left  the 
Santa  Anna  beaten,  one  shell  from  a  sixty-seven-ton  gun 
bursting  between  decks  would  put  any  ship  afloat  out  of  action. 
The  amount  of  power  in  a  m.odem  armament  can  only  be 
determined  by  the  training  of  a  prolonged  war.  But  forecast  as 
one  may  the  probability  of  immense  gaps  in  our  personnel  during 
war,  a  point  must  come  when  an  increase  of  the  permanent  estab- 
lishment will  be  refused,  and  rightly  so,  for  obvious  reasons.  A 
similar  argument  applies  to  the  reserve.  The  latter  will,  linder 
proper  encouragement,  naturally  contain  a  constant  and  reliable 
supply  of  men  ;  to  increase  it  above  this  point  would  imply  an 
exorbitant  drain  on  the  national  funds  in  the  shape  of  larger 
retaining  fees.  Mr.  Hannay  speaks,  with  likelihood  on  his  side,  of 
a  war  demand  amounting  to  200,000  or  250,000  men.  Now,  taking 
all  into  consideration,  this  call  will  not  be  met  by  any  reserve  in 
the  ordinary  sense.  Even  granting  that  the  total  force  in  sight 
might  be  reasonably  brought  up  to  120,000  or  150,000  men,  it  is 
while  these  are  fighting  the  early  battles  of  the  war  that  the 
preparation  of  a  further  reserve  must  be  going  on.  This,  then,  is 
the  contingency  which  we  ought  to  be  preparing  to  face.  If  the 
naval  war  of  the  future  is  to  be  of  any  duration,  we  shall  find  once 
more  men  afloat  at  the  close  of  it  who  had  never  trod  the  deck  of 
a  man-of-war,  or  even  of  a  merchant  ship,  when  it  was  declared. 
This  does  not  imply  the  sending  of  sea-sick  landsmen  straight 
into  action,  but  it  does  imply  a  more  or  less  expeditious  pre- 
paration of  the  seamen-class  out  of  raw  material.    Thus  we  must 
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not  entirely  concern  ourselves  with  output  and  supply,  but  also 
with  the  adequacy  of  the  machinery  which  manufactures  that 
supply.  Are  we  husbanding  our  resources  here,  or  allowing  the 
precious  element  of  trained  seamanship  to  run  to  waste — an 
element,  be  it  said,  which  if  it  cannot  be  kept  on  the  active  list, 
should  at  least  be  retained  in  reserve.  Official  returns  (decimals 
omitted)  give  the  proportions  of  retirement  and  re-enlistment  after 
the  first  period  of  ten  years  at  35  and  65  per  cent  respectively. 
It  is  this  35  per  cent,  on  which  we  ought  to  set  our  attention.  It 
should  be  lessened.  Granted  that  there  must  be  a  certain  number 
who,  from  a  sense  of  failing  physical  powers,  or  similar  reasons, 
find  it  better  to  resign,  it  is  certain  that  the  majority  go  owing  to 
lack  of  promotion.  One  may  take  it  on  an  average  that  the 
chance  of  promotion  to  warrant  rank  among  those  who  complete 
their  first  term  of  ten  years  is  only  i  in  28.  If  this  can  be  lessened 
we  shall  assuredly  get  a  correspondingly  smaller  percentage  of 
claims  for  discharge,  and  every  seaman  of  experience  retained  will 
be  in  war  time  of  inestimable  value  as  a  trainer  of  raw  material. 

Of  course  the  question  will  be  raised  as  to  what  place  can  be 
found  for  an  extra  body  of  warrant  officers  in  peace  time.  Two 
methods  naturally  suggest  themselves  :  (i)  that  an  increased  rate 
of  pay  and  rank  be  granted  to  selected  men  of  ten  years'  service, 
without  prejudice  to  their  status  or  duties  ;  (2)  that  a  slight 
increase  be  made  in  the  number  of  warrant  officers  attached  to 
every  ship.  Obviously  150  or  200  of  them  might  be  distributed 
annually  throughout  the  fleet  without  risk  of  mutual  interference. 

At  all  costs,  the  retention  of  this  priceless  element  in  a  ship's 
company,  the  seamen  of  experience,  with  whom  naval  discipline  is 
a  second  nature,  ought  to  be  the  first  aim  of  those  in  whose  care 
the  manning  of  the  Navy  reposes.  Opinions  may  differ  as  to  the 
numbers  to  be  aimed  at,  the  method  of  utilising  the  reserve,  and 
the  value  of  the  seafaring  population  as  such.  But  when  an 
article  of  value  has  once  been  obtained,  no  doubt  ought  to  prevail 
as  to  the  desirability  of  preserving  it.  There  is  much  talk  just 
now  of  an  increase  in  the  number  of  mobile  training  cruisers, 
represented  at  present  by  the  Northampton.  It  would  be  well  if 
we  assigned  to  these  supernumerary  petty  and  warrant  officers  for 
purely  training  purposes.  In  this  way,  and  by  establishing  shore 
dep6ts  at  various  points  in  the  colonies,  the  Navy  would  be  able  to 
draw  for  its  supplies  from  all  parts  of  the  empire  which  it  defends, 
and  moreover  a  means  would  be  found  of  retaining,  in  useful 
employment,  the  most  precious  element  in  the  personnel  of  the 
British  Fleet. 


Stephen  H.  Clarke. 
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THE  TURKISH  ARMY  OF  TO-DAY. 


By  C.  B.  Norman. 


The  state  of  affairs  in  Eastern  Europe  is  not  re-assuring  to  lovers 
of  peace.  Any  indiscretion  on  the  part  of  Bulgaria,  any  false  move 
on  the  part  of  the  Powers  who  wish  to  create  an  autonomous 
Armenia,  may  precipitate  a  conflict  which  must  inevitably  result  in 
further  changes  in  the  map  of  Europe,  and  may  provoke  one  in 
which  we  may  be  compelled  to  join.  The  present  condition,  then, 
of  the  military  strength  of  Turkey  is  a  subject  which  must  be 
of  interest  to  all  Englishmen.  It  will  -be  my  endeavour  in  the 
following  pages  to  describe  its  strength,  composition  and  distribution 
as  clearly  as  may  be.  To  trace  the  history  of  the  various  changes 
in  the  military  administration  of  the  country  since  the  massacre  of 
the  Janissaries  in  1826  would  be  foreign  to  the  scope  of  this  article. 
Suffice  to  say  that  Turkey  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  European 
nations  to  adopt  the  system  of  so-called  "Universal  Military 
Service,"  and  was,  I  believe,  the  very  first  to  recognise  the  principle 
of  "District  Recruiting."  The  system  now  in  vogue  differs  but 
little  in  practice  from  that  formulated  in  1843,  and  it  has  stood  the 
test  of  two  great  European  wars,  besides  having  successfully  passed 
through  the  ordeal  of  minor  campaigns,  such  as  that  against  Servia 
in  1876,  Greece  in  1883,  and  various  rebellions  in  Crete,  Yemen, 
Montenegro,  and  Herzegovina.  In  1877  the  Turks  single-handed 
opposed  Russia,  Roumania,  and  Servia,  and  though  defeated  were 
by  no  means  disgraced  ;  the  system  came  well  out  of  the  trial,  and 
we  may  well  assume  that  had  Roumania  not  responded  to  the 
Czar's  urgent  message  to  "  come  over  and  help  us,"  had  Servia  re- 
mained loyal  to  the  Treaty  of  1876,  the  result  of  the  war  of  1877 
would  indeed  have  been  very  different. 

Of  the  value  of  the  Turkish  army  there  must  be  more  than  one 
opinion.  Many  able  and  experienced  officers  have  held  the  post  of 
military  attache  at  Constantinople,  and  the  views  expressed  by 
some  of  these  officers  may  perhaps  be  very  much  at  variance  with 
my  own.  I,  at  all  events,  have  had  facilities  offered  me  which  have 
been  denied  them  for  studying  the  present  military  efficiency  of  the 
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Turkish  army,  and  the  views  I  have  formed  I  give  for  what  they 
are  worth. 

Eighteen  years  ago  I  had  the  privilege  of  following  Ghazi 
Ahmed  Moukhtar  Pacha  in  the  Armenian  campaign  of  1877,  and 
I  had  the  honour  of  delivering  a  lecture  before  the  Royal  United 
Service  Institution  on  that  subject.  The  earlier  successes  of  that 
interesting  campaign  were  due  to  the  strategical,  tactical,  and 
administrative  abilities  of  Moukhtar  Pacha,  to  the  military  skill  of 
a  few,  too  few  (their  numbers  might  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of 
one  hand)  of  his  brigade  commanders,  and  to  the  heroism  of  the 
Osmanli  soldier.  The  failure  of  the  campaign  was  due  to  mal- 
administration in  Constantinople,  to  the  absence  of  a  staff,  and 
to  the  crass  ignorance  of  his  officers,  from  marshals  down  to 
subalterns.  Within  the  last  ten  years  much  has  been  done  to 
remedy  the  abuses  which  existed  in  1877,  and  which  were  acknow- 
ledged to  exist  by  enlightened  Turkish  officers. 

Speaking  generally,  universal  military  service  exists,  and  the 
whole  empire  is  divided  into  six  military  districts,  each  one  of 
which  furnishes  one  army  corps  to  the  Active,  and  two  to  the 
Reserve  Army,  besides  a  large  body  of  trained  men  variously 
estimated  at  from  250,000  to  500,000,  who,  having  finished  their 
period  of  service  with  the  colours  and  in  the  Reserve,  are  (being 
under  the  age  of  forty)  still  liable  to  serve  in  the  event  of  war.  But 
to  the  universal  liability  to  service  there  are  so  many  exceptions 
that  it  practically  amounts  to  the  whole  burden  falling  on  the 
Osmanlis  proper,  who  only  number  about  twelve  out  of  the  twent>'- 
three  million  inhabitants  of  the  empire. 

1.  The  Moslem  inhabitants  of  Constantinople  and  its  suburbs 
of  Pera  and  Scutari  are  exempt  from  service. 

2.  As  also  are  the  Kurds  of  Eastern  Asia  Minor,  numbering 
close  on  a  million  and  a  half  souls. 

3.  Arabs,  Mahomedans  of  Crete,  of  the  islands  of  the  Archi- 
pelago, of  Albania  and  of  Tripoli  in  Barbary,  all  escape  service. 

4.  Christians  of  all  creeds  are  also  exempt,  but  male  Christians 
are  called  upon  to  pay  an  annual  tax  of  about  fifteen  piastres,  about 
three  shillings  and  sixpence,  to  which  Mahomedans  are  not  subject 

The  duration  of  service  is  twenty  years,  that  is,  from  the  age  of 
twenty-one  to  forty,  and  is  thus  divided. 

1.  Six  years  in  the  Nizam  or  Active  Army,  four  years  with  the 
colours,  and  two  in  the  Reserve. 

2.  Eight  years  in  the  Redif,  or  Army  of  Reserve. 

3.  Six  years  in  the  Mustahfiz,  or  Territorial  Army. 

Before  dealing  with  the  partition  of  the  country  into  recruiting 
regions,  it  will  be  necessary  to  allude  to  the  organisation  of  the  army 
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into  corps,  for  it  is  on  this  organisation  that  the  whole  geographical 
distribution  of  the  coyntry  into  military  districts  is  based. 

Each  Army  Corps  consists  of  i  division  of  Cavalry,  consisting 
of  3  brigades,  each  of  2  regiments ;  2  divisions  of  Infantry,  each 
comprising  i  battalion  of  Chasseurs,  and  2  brigades  of  Infantry ; 
(N.B. — Each  Infantry  brigade  consists  of  2  regiments  of  4  battalions) ; 

1  division  of  Artillery  divided  into  i  horse  brigade  of  3  batteries, 
3  field  brigades  of  2  regiments,  each  of  6  batteries,  with  Depart- 
mental troops.  Therefore  the  normal  strength  of  an  Army  Corp  is, 
Cavalry,  6  regiments,  Infantry,  34  battalions,  Horse  Artillery, 
18  guns,  Field  Artillery,  72  g^ns. 

The  various  corps,  however,  vary  in  strength,  that  in  Macedonia 
(the  3rd  Corps)  being  reinforced  by  troops  from  the  ist  and 
5th  Corps,  consists  of  7  regiments  of  Cavalry ;  65  battalions  of 
Infantry ;  3  batteries  Horse  Artillery ;  42  batteries  of  Field 
Artillery ;  42  batteries  Mountain  Artillery. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  7th  Army  Corps  in  Yemen  consists  of: 

2  squadrons  of  Cavalry ;  30  battalions  of  Infantry ;  4  Field 
batteries  ;  2  Mountain  batteries. 

I  have  said  that  the  whole  Empire  is  divided  into  six  military 
districts,  each  of  which  is  supposed  to  furnish  the  personnel  for 
one  Army  Corps  of  the  Nizam  and  two  of  the  Redif  These  six 
circles  are  again  subdivided  into :  24  divisional  districts  ;  48  brigade 
districts  ;  96  regimental  districts  ;  384  battalion  districts.  At  the 
headquarters  of  each  battalion  district  is  quartered  the  following 
staff:  I  major;  i  adjutant;  i  subaltern  as  assistant  staff  officer, 
with  4  captains  and  8  subalterns  to  take  command  of  each  Redif 
battalion  when  the  order  for  mobilisation  arrives. 

The  regimental  district  is  commanded  by  a  colonel  and  his 
staff.  The  brigade  district  by  a  brigadier-general  and  the  divisional 
district  by  a  lieutenant-general.  Every  three  months  the  captains 
commanding  companies  are  supposed  to  visit  the  men  in  their 
company  district,  and  reports  are  duly  forwarded  to  the  Minister  of 
War.  Infantry  Redif  are  called  out  for  every  second  year  for  one 
month's  training,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Osmanli  Infantry 
would  be  now  as  formidable  a  force  as  it  has  ever  been. 

The  fundamental  principle  underlying  the  subdivision  of  the 
country  into  battalion  districts  was  that  each  district  should  have  a 
population  sufficient  to  furnish — 


Two  companies  to  the  Nizam,  or  Active  Army,  say  •  .  . 
Eight  „  „  Redif,  or  Reserve  Army  .  .  •  . 
And  to  the  other  branches  of  the  Service — Cavalry,  Artillery,  and 
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Owing  to  the  many  exemptions  from  service  the  task  of 
subdividing  the  country  into  battalion  districts  became  one  of  much 
difficulty.  Strategical  and  tactical  problems  came  into  play. 
Fortunate  it  was  for  Turkey  that  the  Sultan  had  at  his  right  hand 
Ghazi  Ahmed  Moukhtar  Pacha,  whose  able  handling  of  the  troc^ 
in  Anatolia  during  the  campaign  against  Russia  in  1877  stamp  him 
as  one  of  the  best  soldiers  of  his  generation,  whilst  the  result  of  the 
recent  reforms  introduced  into  the  Turkish  Army  point  him  out  as 
an  equally  able  military  administrator. 

Constantinople,  the  capital  of  the  country,  and  the  Bosphorus, 
the  gate  of  the  Black  Sea,  required  a  full  army  corps  for  their 
defence.  Yet  the  Moslems  of  Constantinople  were  exempt  from 
service.  Macedonia,  flanked  by  Greece,  by  Servia,  and  Bulgaria, 
all  possible  enemies,  needed  an  even  larger  force,  yet  the  Albanians, 
a  warlike  race,  were  not  called  upon  to  serve.  Away  in  the  east, 
the  Kurds,  who  require  the  strictest  discipline  ere  they  can  be 
made  of  the  slightest  value  as  soldiers,  were  also  free  from  service, 
and  in  the  south  the  Bedouin  Arabs,  who  have  warlike  traditions 
and  some  military  instincts,  were  in  the  same  way  not  rendered 
liable  to  universal  service.  All  these  difficulties  were  now 
overcome. 

Military  Geographical  Distribution  of  the  Army. 

The  1st  Corps  of  the  Active  Army,  with  headquarters  in  the 
capital,  is  recruited  from  the  district  shown  in  the  accompan>'ing 
map,  the  divisional  recruiting  districts  being :  ist  Division,  Broussa  ; 
2nd,  Kastamouni ;  3rd,  Angora  ;  4th,  Kaiserieh.  It  will  be  seen, 
then,  that  the  whole  of  the  regular  recruiting  districts  of  these  corps 
are  in  Asia  Minor. 

The  2nd  Army  Corps  is  recruited  partly  in  European  Turkey 
but  mainly  in  Asia  Minor:  5th  Division,  with  headquarters  at 
Adrianople ;  6th,  at  Balikesir  in  Asia  Minor ;  7th,  at  Kara  Husar 
in  Asia  Minor ;  8th,  at  Konieh  in  Asia  Minor.  Here  again  it  will 
be  seen  that  three  out  of  the  four  divisions,  or  forty-eight  out  of 
the  sixty- four  battalions  comprising  these  corps,  are  recruited  in 
Asia  Minor. 

The  3rd  Army  Corps  has  its  headquarters  at  Monastir. 
Fronting  as  it  does  the  bellicose  little  states  of  Greece,  Montenegro, 
Servia,  and  Bulgaria,  it  has  always  to  be  kept  on  a  war  footing. 
Its  divisional  recruiting  districts  are  :  9th  Division,  Monastir ;  lOth, 
Uskub  ;  nth,  Salonica  ;  12th,  Smyrna.  Here  we  have  one  division 
only  recruited  in  Asia  Minor,  the  remaining  three  being  drawn 
from  the  corps*  own  territory. 
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The  4th  Army  Corps  has  its  headquarters  in  Erzengan,  with  its 
recruiting  depdts  for  13th  Division,  Erzeroum  ;  14th,  Isebigoud  ; 
15th,  Diarbekir;  i6th,  Sivas. 

The  5th  Army  Corps,  with  headquarters  at  Damascus,  has  17th 
Division  at  Damascus ;  i8th  at  St.  Jean  d'Acre ;  19th  at  Aleppo ; 
20th  at  Adana. 

The  6th  Corps,  which  has  its  headquarters  at  Bagdad,  has  for 
its  divisional  centres  :  21st  Division  at  Bagdad;  22nd  at  Kerkuk  ; 
23rd  at  Sulimanieh  ;  24th  at  Mosul. 

In  the  event  of  a  great  war  which  might  necessitate  the 
mobilisation  of  the  entire  forces  of  Turkey,  such  as  indeed  did 
happen  in  1877,  we  may  assume  that  the  first  active  Army  Corps 
reinforced  by  the  ist,  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th  Divisions  of  the  Redif, 
would  be  employed  in  the  defence  of  the  capital.  The  2nd  and  3rd 
Army  Corps  with  the  Sth,  6th,  7th,  8th,  9th,  loth,  and  nth 
Divisions  of  the  Redif,  would  form  the  active  army  of  operations  in 
Europe.  The  Sth  Army  Corps,  with  the  12th,  17th,  i8th,  19th,  and 
20th  Redif  Divisions,  would  defend  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor  and 
Syria.  Whilst  the  4th  and  Sth  Army  Corps  of  the  Nizam,  with  the 
13th,  14th,  isth,  i6th,  2ist,  22nd,  23fd,  and  24th  Redif  Divisions, 
would  be  massed  in  Anatolia. 


Having  thus  touched  on  the  recruiting  districts  into  which 
Turkey  is  divided,  I  will  now  turn  to  the  composition  and 
distribution  of  the  various  Army  Corps.  I  have  already  said  that 
the  normal  strength  of  an  Army  Corps  is  s  regiments  of  Cavalry, 
34  battalions  of  Infantry  (2  battalions  of  Chasseurs  and  8  regiments 
of  4  battalions),  18  Horse  Artillery  guns  (3  batteries),  72  Field 
Artillery  guns  (12  batteries),  but  that,  save  the  4th  Corps  in 
Anatolia,  not  one  retains  its  normal  strength,  we  will  see  from  a 
perusal  of  the  following.  Some,  such  as  the  ist  Corps,  have 
additional  regiments,  both  of  Cavalry  and  Infantry,  whilst  the  3rd, 
owing  to  its  strategical  position,  is  strengthened  by  strong  detach- 
ments from  the  ist  and  S^h  Corps,  which  are  proportionately 
weakened. 

Army  corps,  divisions,  brigades  and  regiments  of  Cavalry  and 
Infantry  are  numbered  consecutively  from  one  upwards  throughout 
the  service. 

In  addition  to  the  seven  Army  Corps,  we  have  in  Turkey  the 
following  exceptional  forces : — Tripoli :  i  division  of  Infantry 
(4  regiments  of  4  battalions),  i  brigade  of  Cavalry,  3  field  bat- 
teries.   Hedjaz  (Arabia) :  i  division  of  Infantry  (4  regiments  of 


Active  Army. 
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3  battalions),  i  field  battery,  i  mountain  battery.  Isle  of  Crete : 
2  regiments  of  Infantry  (of  3  battalions  each),  i  regiment  of 
Cavalry  (detached  from  ist  Army  Corps),  2  field  batteries,  4 
mountain  batteries.  By  this  arrangement  the  defence  of  these 
outlying  portions  of  the  Empire  is  amply  provided  for  without  in 
any  way  interfering  with  the  mobilisation  scheme  as  it  affects  the 
six  corps  of  Nizam  and  twelve  of  Redif  which  are  intended  to 
operate  within  the  limits  of  Turkey  proper. 


The  Turkish  Cavalry  consists :  i  regiment  of  the  Guard,  called 
the  Ertoghrul  Regiment,  named  after  Ertoghrul,  the  father  of 
Osman  I.,  the  founder  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  This  regiment  is 
attached  to  the  ist  Army  Corps  and  is  unnumbered  ;  38  regiments 
of  Cavalry  of  the  line ;  2  squadrons  of  Mounted  Infantry  attached 
to  the  7th  Corps.  Each  Army  Corps  contains :  i  Cavalry  division 
subdivided  into  3  brigades  of  2  regiments  each,  and  this  organisa- 
tion applies  to  the  6  first  corps,  which  thus  absorb  36  regiments  of 
the  line,  the  37th  and  38th  being  allotted  to  Tripoli. 

The  organization  of  each  regiment  consists  of  5  squadrons, 
4  service  and  a  dep6t  squadron,  the  strength  of  each  being: 
6  officers;  24  non-commissioned  officers;  112  troopers;  17  other 
ranks  as  farriers,  trumpeters,  etc.  The  regimental  staff  comprises 
I  colonel,  i_  lieut-colonel,  2  wing  commanders,  adjutant,  quarter- 
master, paymaster,  and  medical  officers.  The  total  being  620 
officers  and  men,  560  saddle  and  60  draft  horses. 

The  armament  consists  of  a  Manser  repeating  carbine,  7*65  mm. 
bore,  a  sabre  and  revolver.  There  is  one  regiment  of  Lancers  in 
each  division  of  cavalry. 


Efforts  are  now  beipg  made  to  utilise  the  vaunted  prowess  of 
the  Kurds  and  Arabs  who  have  hitherto  escaped  military  service, 
by  forming  them  into  irregular  regiments,  named  Hamidieh 
Cavalry,  after  His  Imperikl  Majesty  the  present  Sultan  Ghazi 
Abdul  Hamid.  Regiments  are  composed  of  five  or  even  more 
squadrons,  subdivided  into  four  pelstone  of  from  thirty-two  to  forty- 
eight  men.  The  minor  tribes  only  furnish  single  squadrons,  which 
are  grouped  in  regiments.  Some  of  the  more  powerful  tribes, 
however,  furnish  regiments  of  six  or  more  squadrons. 

The  duration  of  service  to  which  the  Kurds  and  Arabs  are 
nominally  subject  is  from  the  seventeenth  to  the  fortieth  year. 


Regular  Cavalry. 


Hamidieh  Cavalry. 
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From  seventeen  to  twenty  they  are  classed  in*  the  first  category,  and 
are  supposed  to  undergo  a  month's  training  every  year,  to  fit  them 
to  take  their  place  in  the  ranks.  From  their  twentieth  to  their  thirty- 
second  year  they  are  liable  to  military  service  in  case  of  war,  and 
in  addition  go  through  annual  squadron  training  and  a  biennial 
drill  lasting  a  month  with  their  regiments.  From  their  thirty- 
second  to  their  fortieth  year  the  men  of  Hamidieh  Regiments  are 
only  liable  to  be  called  out  in  case  of  war.  The  officers  of  these 
regiments  are  selected  from  the  chief  men  of  the  tribe,  but  these 
are  for  the  most  part  destitute  of  all  education,  and  are  jealous  of 
the  introduction  of  officers  from  the  Regular  Army ;  no  very  high 
standard  either  of  discipline  or  drill  need  be  looked  for  from 
Hamidieh  Regfiments.  It  has  been  proposed  that  two  officers  of 
each  regiment  should  be  detached  to  Constantinople  yearly  to  go 
through  a  course  of  military  instruction  extending  over  two  years, 
and  this  will  of  course  tend  in  due  course  to  the  efficiency  of  these 
troops.  The  men  of  Hamidieh  Regiments  supply  their  own  uniform 
and  saddlery,  Government  supplying  arms  and  equipment.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  system  is  somewhat  analogous  but  inferior  to  our 
own  old  system  of  Irregular  Cavalry  in  India,  the  success  of  which 
was  entirely  due  to  the  stamp  of  British  officers  employed.  Were 
the  Hamidieh  troops  assisted  by  Turkish  officers  from  the  Pancaldi 
School,  commanded  by  colonels  who  had  passed  some  time  in 
Germany,  I  should  have  more  confidence  in  their  future.  As  it  is, 
their  innate  want  of  discipline  and  love  of  plunder  will,  I  fear, 
render  them  rather  a  burden  than  an  assistance  to  any  General  to 
whose  army  they  are  attached.  Up  to  the  present  moment  sixty- 
two  regiments  of  Hamidieh  have  been  organised,  but  their  military 
worth  is  best  represented  by  a  minus  quantity.  In  return  for  these 
services  the  Kurds  are  exempt  from  all  taxation  except  the  "sheep 
tax  "  and  "  tithes."  They  are  not  entrusted  with  their  arms  and 
equipments  except  when  called  out  for  service  or  instruction  ;  at  all 
other  times  the  arms  are  kept  in  the  dep6ts  of  the  nearest  Redif 
Regiment. 


The  Infantry  of  the  Active  Army  is  composed  of  66  regiments 
of  the  line,  all  of  4  battalions,  except  the  5  th  in  the  ist  Corps,  the 
57th  and  58th  in  Crete,  and  63rd,  64th,  65th,  and  66th  in  the 
Hedjaz,  which  consist  of  three  battalions  only:  i  regiment  of 
Albanian  Zouaves  (2  battalions),  i  regiment  of  Arabian  Zouaves 
(2  battalions),  i  regiment  of  Firemen  (3  battalions),  15  battalions 
of  Chasseurs  ;  i  battalion  of  Montenegrin-  Frontier  troops.    In  all 


Infantry, 
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283  battalions  ;  but  though  the  oi^anization  of  each  battalion  is  the 
same,  namely,  4  companies  of  200  men  on  a  war  footing,  in  time  of 
peace  their  strength  varies  greatly.  At  Constantinople,  the  Hedjas 
and  Bitlis  battalions  are  500  strong  on  a  peace  footing  ;  at  Salonica 
and  on  the  Greek  frontier  they  are  800  strong ;  in  Crete  and  in  the 
2nd  and  3rd  Corps  (except  at  Salonica),  they  are  raised  to  750  men  ; 
in  the  4th  and  6th  Army  Corps,  battalions  only  consist  of  350  men  ; 
in  the  7th  Corps  at  Yemen  they  are  raised  to  500  men  ;  in  Tripoli 
•  (Africa)  and  Beyrout  (Syria)  the  battalions  contain  550  or  600. 
On  a  war  footing  the  strength  of  a  company  is  :  i  captain,  3  sub- 
alterns, I  sergeant-major,  16  sergeants,  32  corporals,  2  buglers, 
2  water-carriers,  200  privates.  In  addition  to  the  four  battalion 
commanders  with  their  staff,  the  regiment  is  commanded  by  a 
colonel,  with  a  lieutenant-colonel,  adjutant-major,  and  a  very  con- 
siderable administrative  and  executive  regimental  staff. 

The  armament  of  the  Infantry  consists  of  the  Manser  repeating 
rifle,  pattern  1 891,  with  a  calibre  of  7*65  mm.  (0*3  of  an  inch), 
carrying  a  bullet  of  nickelled  steel  on  lead  weighing  212  grains. 
The  powder  used  is  a  smokeless  nitro-cotton  powder,  the  charge 
being  40  grains,  and  the  initial  velocity  2049  ^^^^  The  last  war  of 
1877  proved  to  the  Turks  the  incontestable  value  of  the  bayonet ; 
the  brave  Osmanli  on  many  occasions  met  and  drove  back  the 
Russians  when  ammunition  had  failed,  and  bearing  this  in  mind 
they  have  not  adopted  the  sword-knife  bayonet  so  much  in  vog^e 
with  other  European  armies,  but  have  clung  to  the  long  sword- 
bayonet  with  a  blade  18^  inches  in  length.  Each  man  carries  on 
his  person  150  rounds.  This  rifle  is  in  course  of  distribution  to 
the  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  Army  Corps ;  the  present  supply,  however, 
would  only  be  sufficient  to  arm  the  Nizam  troops  ;  the  Redif  would 
be  armed  with  the  Martini- Peabody  converted  to  the  same  calibre, 
thus  avoiding  all  danger  arising  from  the  supply  of  two  sorts  of 
ammunition  in  the  field. 


The  oi^anisation  of  this  arm  is  in  the  Turkish  service  on  a 
peculiarly  sound  basis,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  normal  strength  of 
the  Artillery  in  an  Army  Corps  is  :  3  batteries  Horse  Artillery,  or 
18  guns;  12  batteries  Field  Artillery,  or  72  guns.  The  actual 
strength  is  such  that  on  mobilisation  the  two  Redif  Army  Corps 
would  find  their  complement  of  batteries  very  nearly  complete, 
except  in  personnel.  This  desirable  state  of  things  has  been  arrived 
at  by  a  very  large  increase  to  the  peace  establishment  of  the 
Artillery  of  the  first  five  Army  Corps. 


Artillery. 
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According  to  this  new  organisation  each  of  the  first  five  Army 
Corps  has  attached  to  it  an  Artillery  Division  consisting  of:  i 
group  of  Horse  Artillery  battery,  3  in  number,  or  18  guns  ;  i 
division  Field  and  Mountain  Artillery,  consisting  of  3  brigades  ; 
I  brigade  comprises  two  regiments ;  i  regiment  consists  of  2 
battalions,  each  of  3  batteries  :  therefore  i  division  consists  of  12 
battalions,  36  batteries,  or  216  guns.  These  are  thus  apportioned 
into  Field  and  Mountain  Artillery : 


Artillery  Division. 
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The  6th  Army  Corps,  which  we  have  seen  by  the  map  is 
echeloned  along  the  Persian  frontier,  is  only  allotted  one  regiment, 
which  is  composed  of  12  Field  Batteries  and  2  Mountain  Batteries. 

The  7th  Corps  has  a  still  smaller  organisation,  its  regiment 
comprising  3  Field  Batteries  and  4  Mountain  Batteries.  The 
division  in  the  Hedjaz  has  i  Field  and  i  Mountain  Battery ;  the 
Division  in  Tripoli  3  Field  Batteries ;  whilst  the  division  in  Crete 
comprises  6  Field  and  4  Mountain  Batteries. 

Armament — ^At  present  the  whole  of  the  field  guns  of  the 
Turkish  Army  are  on  the  Krupp  system,  the  Horse  Artillery  being 
armed  with  the  75  mm.  gun,  2*953  inches  ;  Field  Artillery  87  mm. 
gun,  3*42  inches  ;  Mountain  Artillery  65  mm.  gun,  2*560  inches ; 
but  trials  are  now  being  made  with  the  Maxim-Nordenfeld  field 
quick-firing  gun,  which  are  said  to  have  given  very  satisfactory 
r  esults. 
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Artillery. 


Hi  is-c  i'B-S  '51 


1st  Anny  Corps,'! 
Constantinople  / 


2nd  Army  Corps,  y 
Adrianople     .  ]\ 

3rd  Army  Corps,  \ 
Monastir  .    .  j 

4th  Army  Corps, ) 
Erzeiigan  .  ./ 

5th  Army  Corps,  | 
Damascus  .    . ! 


6th  Army  Corps,"! 
Bagdad     .    .  / 

7th  Army  Corps,  \ 
Sanaa  .    •  ./ 

Division  of  thej 
Hedjaz.    .  .1 

Division  of  Tri- 
poli 

Brigade  in  Crete 

Islands  of  Archi-j 
pelago.    .  ./ 


3  ,  24  4 


12 

3 
I 


2  4 


I 


Total 


15  141  39 


3  24  6  I  30 
3  24  I  6  I  30 
3    24     6  30 


3    24  '   6  30 


Artillery. 


iil  2I  ll 

SS   -SS  sii 


Remarks. 


35  41 


34 
39 
34 

34 

34 
30 
12 

17 

6 


3  '  18  t  I 


28 


29 


'6  field  and  2 
mountain  bat- 
teries ;  5  squad- 
rons and  9  bat- 
talions, 3rd 
Corps. 

2  squadrons  and 
3  battalions  to 
Crete   and  Is- 

i  lands. 


24  6 

30 

34  j 

42  ,  II 

1 

35 

65 

24  6 

! 

30 

34  i 

12  field  and  2 
mountain  bat- 

12 4 

30 

teries;  IS  bat- 

i 

talions  Infantry 
,  to  3rd  Corps. 

12  2 

30 

34i 

3  4 

2 

30 

12 

3 

10 

^7  , 

197  1283    15  I4»  I  39  ,»97 

III' 


^  72  squadrons  from 
\  1st  Army  Corps. 
(3  battalions  from 
\  1st  Corps. 
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The  Master-General  of  Ordnance. 

On  one  point  the  military  organisation  of  Turkey  differs  very 
considerably  from  our  own.  Whilst  all  mobile  troops,  as  I  may 
call  them,  are  under  the  direction  of  the  Minister  of  War,  invariably 
a  marshal,  stationary  troops,  such  as  Fortress  Artillery  and 
Engineers,  are  under  the  command  of  another  minister,  styled  the 
Master-general  of  the  Ordnance,  who  is  also  a  marshal  and  a 
member  of  the  Cabinet.  The  Muchis  Mustafa  Zekki  Pacha,  the 
present  holder  of  the  post,  is  an  officer  of  great  scholastic  attain- 
ments and  very  special  military  attributes.  He  is  well  read  in  the 
literature,  more  especially  the  military  literature  of  Germany,  France 
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and  England,  and  is  equally  at  home  in  the  language  of  the  three 
countries  ;  he  is  a  man  of  unbounded  zeal  and  energy ;  a  veritable 
steam-engine  of  blood  and  brains  ;  for  not  only  is  Zekki  Pacha 
responsible  for  the  whole  system  of  fortifications  of  the  Empire, 
materiel  as  well  as  personnel,  of  all  military  arsenals  and  powder 
factories,  but  he  is  also  Director-General  of  Military  Education  ; 
and  since  he  assumed  this  latter  post  the  military  schools  have 
taken  a  wide  development 

The  troops  under  the  orders  of  the  Master-General  of  the 
Ordnance  may  be  thus  summarised  : — 


No.  of 

Bat. 

Com- 

Regiments. 

talions. 

panies. 

Artillery  Regiments  of  the — 

Bosphorus     .       •       •  • 

1st  and  2nd 

8 

32 

Dardanelles  .... 

3rd  and  4th 

8 

32 

In    all,  48  Bat- 

Archipelago .... 

5th 

4 

l6 

talions  of  Gar- 

Crete and  Tripoli  . 

6th 

4 

l6 

rison  Artillery 

Lines  of  Tchataldjha 

7th  and  8th 

8 

told  off  to  the 

Boulaw 

9th 

4 

i6 

various  fortified 

Dede  Agatch  .... 

loth 

4 

]6 

places   in  the 

Albania  and  Macedonia  • 

nth 

4 

i6 

Empire. 

Erzeroum  .... 

1 2th 

4 

i6 

Regiments  of  Arsenal  Artizans 
Battalion  of  Sappers  and  Miners  . 

2nd 

6 

2 

24 

8 

10  Battalions,  or 
40  Companies 
of  Engineers. 

Battalion  of  Suomarine  Miners  . 

•  • 

I 

4 

Battalion  of  Military  Tel^raphists 

I 

4 

Military  Education. 

Without  a  sound  system  of  military  education  for  officers  an 
army  must  always  fail  in  war.  The  Sultan,  Ghazi  Abdul  Hamid, 
recognising  this  as  one  of  the  causes  of  the  disaster  of  1877,  on  the 
conclusion  of  peace  at  once  set  to  work  to  rectify  this  blot  in  the 
military  administration  of  his  country.  Two  military  schools  were 
in  existence,  that  of  Pancaldi  for  cavalry  and  infantry,  of  Haledji 
Oglon  for  artillery  and  engineers  ;  these,  however,  furnished  only 
some  40  or  50  young  officers  annually  to  the  army.  Lads  of  good 
family,  who  were  either  straightway  appointed  to  the  staff,  went  to 
swell  the  huge  retinue  of  Sultan's  aides-de-camp,  or  were  apix)inted 
to  the  cavalry  and  artillery  of  the  g^uard.  When  the  Russians 
crossed  the  Anatolian  frontier  in  1877,  Moukhta  Pacha,  who  was 
in  command  of  the  4th  Army  Corps  near  Kars,  possessed  no 
staff  except  one  gallant  old  Hungarian  general  of  division  and  a 
few  aides-de-camp.  A  staff,  such  as  we  understand  the  term  in 
Western  nations,  did  not  exist,  and  many  of  his  divisional  and 
brigade  commanders,  indeed  the  marshal  who  commanded  the 
right  column  of  his  army,  did  not  know  how  to  read  or  write.  War 
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was  declared  on  24th  April ;  early  in  July  not  one  young  officer 
was  sent  to  him  from  Constantinople  who  had  passed  through  the 
military  school  and  was  well  up  in  French  and  Russian,  and  I  can 
certify  from  my  own  personal  knowledge  that  there  was  not  a 
single  Turkish  officer  with  the  4th  Army  Corps  who  was  capable 
of  conducting  a  reconnaissance  or  making  the  most  elementary 
military  sketch. 

All  this  is  now  changed — the  military  schools  are  recruited  from 
all  parts  of  the  Empire,  and  from  four  to  five  hundred  subalterns  are 
annually  passed  out  into  the  cavalry  and  infantry  and  one  hundred 
to  the  artillery  and  engineers.    The  system  pursued  is  a  thoroughly 
sound  one.    Boys  who  are  desirous  of  following  a  military  career 
are  taken  into  one  of  the  preparatory  military  schools  at  the^age  of 
ten  or  twelve,  and  are  not  lost  sight  of  until  they  join  a  regiment  or 
are  appointed  to  the  general  staff  of  the  army.    Twenty-eight  of 
these  preparatory  schools  (styled  Ruchdie-i-askerie)  exist  in  various 
parts  of  the  Empire,  chiefly  in  the  large  garrison  cities  from  Tn^ 
in  the  west  to  Erzcroum  in  the  far  east,  from  Monastir  in  ^ ' 
to  Damascus  in  Syria.    Let  us  take  the  one  at  ^  . 
of  Anatolia  as  a  typical  school.    Here  last  yc .      ;      .  (.i.^w^^lan 
and  17  Christian  lads  were  being  educated,  •      i  itter  fgr  the 
military  medical  profession.    The  school  was  under  the  command 
of  a  major  with  seven  military  and  nine  civilian  professors  under 
him.    The  education  is  entirely  free,  and  boys  from  a  distant  part 
of  the  province  also  receive  free  board  and  lodging.    Save  that  the 
boys  wear  a  uniform  and  are  subjected  to  a  mild  sort  of  discipline 
the  education  has  nothing  in  it  that  would  shock  the  most  ardent 
advocate  of  peace.    In  ix)int  of  fact,  the  pupi'   ciic  1  *    a'V(J  — 
to  adopt  the  profession  of  arms,  and  many  li  ^iov\  i 
or  fail  to  follow  up  their  education  at  all.    L;:  '    \  .  : 
and  are  supposed  to  leave  at  fourteen  years  of  age.    In  addition  to 
their  own  language  and  the  elements  of  Persian,  boys  are  taught 
geography,  history,  lower  mathematics  and  French. 

From  the  Ruchdie,  boys,  when  they  have  attained  a  certain 
educational  standard,  are  transferred  to  one  of  the  nine  military 
colleges  (styled  Mekiatib-i-idadi6).  Here  the  military  education 
is  more  pronounced,  and  all  pupils  are  supposed  to  live  in  the 
college.  Some  few  professors  of  language  are  civilians,  but  as 
a  rule  all  the  staff  are  military  men,  each  college  being  under  a 
colonel. 

From  the  Idadi^  schools  the  students,  when  they  attain  the  age 
of  seventeen  years,  and  provided  they  are  educationally  qualified,  are 
transferred,  according  to  their  wishes  and  capabilities,  to  either  the 
cavalry  and  infantrjr  school  at  Pancaldi,  or  that  for  the  scientific 
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corps  at  Haledji  Oglon,  both  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
capital. 

Pancaldi  College  has  been  entirely  remodelled  and,  I  may  say, 
rebuilt  since  Marshal  Zekki  Pacha  became  Director-General  of  Mili- 
tary Education.  It  now  has  accommodation  for  1800  cadets  and 
yet  the  building  goes  on.  The  dormitories  are  on  the  first  floor,  and 
are  large  and  airy  but  rather  crowded.  The  dining-hall  and  studies 
are  on  the  ground  floor,  the  former,  a  magnificent  lofty  hall  with 
fine  marble  flooring  and  pillars,  capable  of  accommodating  800 
cadets  at  a  meal.  The  kitchens  are  in  the  basement  I  was  much 
struck  by  the  excellence  of  the  rations  and  the  scrupulously  clean 
condition  of  the  whole  establishment.  There  is  a  riding-school,  and 
a  squadron  of  cavalry  with  100  horses  are  told  off  for  the  instruction 
of  cadets.  The  education  is  thorough  and  practical,  though  the 
marshal  complained  that,  owing  to  want  of  space,  sufficient  time  was 
not  given  up  to  practical  outdoor  work.  A  certain  amount  of 
topography  and  reconnaissance  is  carried  out,  but  field  fortification 
and  bridging  is  only  taught  by  models.  What  most  impressed  mc 
was  the  very  high  standard  attained  by  the  cadets  in  modem 
languages.  French  and  one  other  language,  either  German  or 
Russian,  is  obligatory.  The  day  I  visited  the  school,  the  first 
year's  German  class  was  studying  the  Wagram  campaign,  and  boy 
after  boy  stood  up,  read  the  passage  in  German,  and  translated  it 
at  sight  into  French.  The  period  of  study  is  from  seventeen  to 
twenty,  and  cadets,  on  satisfying  the  examiners,  join  their  regiments 
with  the  rank  of  lieutenant  A  few  of  the  seniors  who  show  marked 
aptitude  or  possess  Palace  influence  are  retained  for  two  years' 
further  study,  when  they  are  appointed  to  the  general  staff  with  the 
rank  of  captain.  Personally  I  think  this  system  radically  wrong  ;  it 
floods  the  army  with  young  staff  officers  filled  with  a  certain  amount 
of  theoretical  but  destitute  of  all  practical  military  knowledge. 

There  is  a  veterinary  class  attached  to  the  Pancaldi  College,  and 
the  staff  class  is  also  housed  in  the  same  roof.    The  commandant  of 
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^  and  year. 

1 

3rd  year. 

^  4th  year. 

5th  year. 
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Staff  Corps 

14 

13 

14 

41 
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72 

72 

70 
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27 
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the  college  is  Lieutenant-General  Servet  Pacha,  and  the  majority 
of  the  staff  and  professors  are  officers  on  the  active  list  of  the  army, 
the  instructor  in  Tactics  being  Lieutenant-Colonel  Mahmoud  Bey, 
only  son  of  the  gallant  Ghazi  Ahmed  Moukhtar  Pacha.  This  young 
officer,  of  whom  more  will  be  heard  later  on  should  his  country  ever 
be  drawn  into  war,  is  an  old  Pancaldi  student,  but  he  completed  his 
military  education,  as  a  good  many  Turkish  officers  are  now  doing, 
by  an  eight  years'  service  in  the  German  army. 

The  Academy  at  Haledji  Oglon  for  the  Artillery  and  Engineers 
is  altogether  on  a  smaller  scale  than  the  Pancaldi  College,  and  the 
training  naturally  more  technical  Here  again  I  noticed  a  decided 
lack  of  outdoor  work,  and  the  cadets  were  never  practised,  even  in 
throwing  up  field-works.  Their  drawings,  however,  more  especially 
of  permanent  fortifications,  showed  great  neatness  and  finish.  The 
normal  course  of  instruction  is  three  years,  at  the  end  of  which  all 
cadets  who  come  up  to  the  requisite  standard  receive  their  com- 
mission as  2nd  lieutenants.  Those  who  obtain  seventy-five  per  cent, 
of  the  total  number  of  marks,  are  retained  for  another  year's  course, 
at  the  end  of  which  they  join  their  corps  with  the  rank  of  ist  lieu- 
tenant, often  superseding  officers  some  years  their  senior.  A  few 
of  especial  merit  are  kept  on  at  the  college  for  an  advanced  class 
of  three  years'  duration,  at  the  end  of  which  they  obtain  their  com- 
missions as  captains. 

There  is  a  small  class  of  civil  engineers,  about  sixty  in  number, 
attached  to  Haledji  Oglon,  to  which,  as  to  the  veterinary  class  at 
Pancaldi,  Christians  are  admitted. 

The  whole  course  of  education  at  these  colleges  from  the 
preliminary  Ruchdi6  to  the  final  staff  classes  is  free,  and  at 
Pancaldi  and  Haledji  Oglon,  the  cadets  not  only  receive  their 
uniform  but  also  a  small  monthly  pay.  One  very  noticeable 
feature  in  connection  with  these  schools  is  to  see  a  young  cadet 
wearing  the  aig^lettes  of  an  aide-de-camp  to  the  Sultan,  whilst  his 
professor,  a  colonel,  is  not  so  honoured.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  there 
are  many  Sultan's  A.D.C.'s  at  Pancaldi,  but  I  know  of  two  person- 
ally, the  sons  of  distinguished  General  Officers,  who  thus  as  cadets 
draw  a  monthly  pay  of        Needless  to  say,  their  future  is  assured. 

And  now  for  a  brief  comparison  between  the  Turkish  army  of 
to-day  and  that  which  I  knew  in  1877.  The  radical  faults  in  the 
Russian  War  were  the  absence  of  a  staff  and  the  ignorance  and  inca- 
pacity of  the  officers.  Finer  fighting  materials  than  the  men  it  would 
be  impossible  to  conceive.  Fortunately,  we  possess  as  good  in 
the  Sikhs,  Dogras,  Goorkhas  and  North  Country  Mahomedans  of 
Upper  India ;  but  the  Turkish  officer  as  a  rule  was  hopelessly 
incompetent.    He  Wfts  brave  as  a  lion,  and  would  lead  his  men  to 
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certain  death  without  any  hesitation,  but  he  cared  nothing  for  the 
health  or  comfort  of  his  command,  and  was  ignorant  of  all  military 
knowledge. 

Now  this  is  all  being  changed.  A  little  leaven  leaveneth  the 
whole.  In  every  battalion  are  to  be  found  young  officers  from  the 
Pancaldi  school,  and  very  soon  Mustafa  Zekki  Pacha  hopes  to 
introduce  examination  for  promotion,  which  will  ensure  the  know- 
ledge imparted  at  Pancaldi  being  kept  up  in  after  years.  I  notice 
a  marked  improvement  in  the  drill  and  bearing  of  regimental 
officers  and  men,  due  in  a  very  great  measure  to  the  painstaking 
care  of  the  Marshal  Von  der  Goltz,  and  the  other  able  officers  in 
the  Sultan's  service.  Uniform  and  accoutrements  are  better  looked 
after,  horses  are  better  groomed,  and  though  according  to  the 
British  standard  of  smartness,  even  the  crackest  of  Turkish 
regiments  are  hopelessly  slovenly,  yet  there  is  an  appearance  of 
"  grit  "  in  both  officers  and  men,  which  is  wonderfully  taking. 

In  1877  Turkey  was  absolutely  dependent  on  foreign  countries 
for  her  materiel  of  war.  Now  she  is  practically  self-supporting. 
The  energy  of  Zekki  Pacha  has  supplied  her  with  foundries  for 
rifle,  cannon,  and  steel  shells,  with  arsenal  for  small  arms,  with 
factories  for  cartridges  and  smokeless  powders.  She  has  an 
admirably  appointed  stud  for  the  breeding  of  remounts,  and 
stallions  have  been  sent  to  the  various  settlements  of  Circassian 
emigrants,  in  order  to  improve  their  stamp  of  horses. 

If  we  turn  to  the  means  of  communication  in  the  Empire,  we 
find  many  of  the  divisional  recruiting  districts  in  direct  railway 
communication  with  the  sea.  We  have  a  strategic  line  of  the 
greatest  importance  connecting  the  magnificent  harbour  of  Salonica 
with  Pristina  on  the  Servian,  and  Uskert  on  the  Bulgarian  frontier. 
We  have  Monastir  also  in  a  line  of  railway.  Smyrna,  but  a  few 
hoiu^'  steam  from  Salonica,  serves  with  her  railway  system  from 
divisional  centres.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  within  one  week 
of  a  threat  of  war,  reinforcements  of  at  least  50,000  men  could  be 
poured  into  Macedonia  and  Southern  Roumelia,  whilst  the 
garrison  of  the  capital  could  at  the  same  time  be  doubled. 

Financially,  Turkey  is  not  prepared  for  war,  and  she  has  no 
intention  of  provoking  a  conflict ;  but  should  the  integ^ty  of  her 
Empire  be  threatened  or  the  Sultan's  authority  put  on  one  side,  she 
could  even  yet  give  a  very  good  account  of  any  probable  assailant. 


C.  B.  Norman. 
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THE  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  ARMY 
AND  NAVY. 


A  REPLY. 


By  Captain  S.  Eardley-Wilmot. 


I  HAVE  read  with  great  interest  the  lecture  by  Captain  Walter  H. 
James  at  Dublin,  on  the  Functions  of  the  Army  and  Navy  in  War. 
and  the  discussion  which  followed,  reproduced  in  the  May  and  June 
numbers  of  this  Magazine. 

With  much  that  is  contained  in  these  two  articles  I  am  not 
dispose  to  disagree,  but  certain  statements  were  made  both  in  the 
lecture  and  the  discussion  which  appear  so  contrary  to  fact  that  they 
call  for  reply. 

It  was  no  doubt  difficult  for  an  officer  connected  with  the 
military  profession  to  so  adjust  the  balance  in  weighing  the  per- 
formance of  each  service  in  those  operations  which  have  built  up 
our  Empire  as  to  give  each  its  correct  share  in  the  result  The  same 
no  doubt  would  be  said  of  any  naval  officer  who  attempted  a  like 
feat  But  it  is  difficult  to  realise  that  any  one  could  be  found 
capable  of  making  such  an  assertion  as  that  "The  Navy  did 
nothing  whatever  in  the  conquest  of  India."  Now  in  August,  1 891,  in 
this  very  Magazine,  under  the  title  of  "  India,  the  Gift  of  Sea  Power," 
I  endeavoured  to  show  what  an  important  part  the  Navy  had 
played  in  the  acquisition  of  India.  It  was  a  simple  record  of  facts, 
and  no  attempt  to  my  knowledge  has  been  made  to  dispute  their 
accuracy. 

It  was  there  related  how  first  the  Portuguese  and  then  the 
Dutch  obtained  a  footing  in  India  by  their  activity  at  sea,  and 
capacity  for  exploration.  As  each  in  turn  lost  its  maritime 
ascendency,  their  acquisitions  in  the  East  nearly  all  departed. 
Though  retaining  a  few,  they  ceased  to  contest  for  India.  Then 
came  the    struggle  between    France  and   England   for  naval 
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supremacy  and  dominion  in  the  East  It  began  in  1744,  when  war 
broke  out  between  the  two  countries.  Madras  was  taken  by  the 
French  but  restored  at  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  A  few  years 
later  the  war  was  resumed.  An  English  squadron  went  up  the 
Hooghly,  attacked  and  captured  Chandemagore.  Of  this  incident 
Colonel  Malleson  says :  "  The  capture  of  Chandemagore  was  not 
less  a  seal  to  French  dominion  in  Bengal  than  it  was  the  starting- 
point  of  British  supremacy  in  that  province."  Then  a  large  French 
combined  land  and  sea  force,  intended  to  drive  the  English  out  of 
India,  was  thwarted  by  our  squadrons  under  Pocock  and  Stevens. 
The  French  Naval  Commander  refused  to  join  in  an  attack  on 
Madras  with  a  hostile  fleet  at  large.  Continued  fighting  took 
place  at  sea,  and  we  were  able  to  hold  our  own  on  land  until  peace 
was  made.  When  it  was  broken  again  in  1778,  the  possession  of 
India  was  to  remain  with  the  power,  which,  having  acquired  naval 
supremacy,  could  despatch  the  necessary  reinforcements.  And  the 
natural  supremacy  required  was  not  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal  only, 
but  throughout  the  route  the  transports  of  each  country  had  to 
traverse.  Thus,  notwithstanding  the  indecisive  actions  of  Hughes 
and  Suffren,  Sir  R.  Bickerton  was  able  to  reach  India  in  1782 
with  4,000  troops.  From  that  time  India  was  ours.  Yet  Captain 
James  says,  speaking  of  India — "  Our  fathers  held  it  and  conquered 
it  practically  without  communication  with  this  country,  and  we 
must  do  the  same." 

Again,  in  speaking  of  the  Peninsular  War,  I  do  not  think  Captain 
James  rightly  appreciates  the  influence  our  naval  supremacy  had  on 
the  operations  and  result  But  the  Duke  of  Wellington  fully 
realised  the  importance  of  this  factor.  Writing  on  the  3rd  of 
November,  18 10,  he  says:  "We  have  advantages  in  the  Peninsula 
which  the  French  cannot  enjoy ;  we  have  possession  of  all  the 
navigable  rivers,  of  which  we  make  use  to  convey  oUr  supplies  as 
far  as  they  will  carry,  and  the  naval  power  of  great  Britain  protects 
the  arrival  of  these  supplies,  and  the  formation  of  our  magazines 
on  the  coast."  It  may  be  true  to  say  that,  "  It  was  on  the  land 
that  Napoleon  was  finally  beaten,  and  the  sea  supremacy  had  very 
little  to  do  with  it,*'  but  I  doubt  if  many  military  officers  would 
corroborate  the  assertion. 

Captain  James  seems  to  labour  under  some  delusion  that  a  naval 
school  exists  which  does  not  admit  the  army  has  accomplished  great 
things  in  the  past,  or  is  necessary  for  this  country  in  the  future.  He 
attributes  to  this  school  an  idea  that  given  an  all-powerful  navy 
there  is  no  necessity  for  an  army  at  all.  Hence,  perhaps,  an 
inevitable  tendency  to  distort  history  in  showing  what  is  perfectly 
true,  that  the  army  has  had  an  equal  share  in  building  up  the 
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Empire.  But  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  above 
sentiments  actuate  any  sensible  person,  be  he  naval  or  civil.  There 
are  some  of  us  who  have  opposed  extensive  fortifications  on  the 
coast  of  a  country  whose  existence  depends  on  maintaining  an 
immense  fleet  We  have  contended  that  though  a  certain  amount 
of  passive  defence  is  necessary,  an  economical  limit  is  soon  reached, 
any  money  over  and  above  this  sum  had  better  be  employed  in 
streng^ening  the  fleet  But  why  such  views  should  be  held  to 
imply  that  we  do  not  require  an  army,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  imagine. 
All  my  reading  of  history  goes  to  prove  the  opposite. 

I  cannot  recall  any  war  in  which  we  have  been  engaged  in  which 
the  co-operation  of  the  two  forces  has  not  been  the  principal 
feature.  I  can  hardly  conceive  any  operation  in  which  the  assistance 
of  both  is  not  essential  for  complete  success.  The  glorious  record 
of  our  army  is  one  nearly  entirely  made  up  of  combined  expeditions 
over  sea.  I  see  no  reason  to  suppose  that  future  wars  will  be 
on  different  lines.  How  then  could  be  attributed  to  any  naval 
school  such  a  doctrine  as  the  all-sufficiency  of  a  fleet }  Admiral 
Colomb  has  never,  to  my  knowledge,  promulgated  any  view  of  that 
kind,  and  would,  I  am  sure,  warmly  repudiate  its  paternity. 

Unfortunately,  a  higher  authority  than  Captain  James  has  also 
assumed  the  existence  of  these  views  on  the  part  of  a  section  of 
the  navy.  In  the  discussion  which  followed  the  paper,  Lord 
Wolseley  said :  "  This  new  school  says  that  we  in  England  only 
require  a  strong  navy  for  the  protection,  not  only  of  our  own 
country  from  invasion,  but  also  for  the  protection  of  our  wide  and 
extending  Empire  all  over  the  world." 

After  my  previous  remarks,  it  is  unnecessary  further  to  refute 
the  statement,  but  to  show  how  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  a 
superior  navy.  Lord  Wolseley  makes  some  extraordinary  remarks 
on  the  China-Japan  war.  He  said:  "The  Chinese  had  the 
superiority  of  a  fleet  Their  fleet  was  more  numerous  than  the 
Japanese  fleet  They  had  a  larger  tonnage,  and  some  of  their 
vessels  were  finer  men-of-war  than  now-a-days  possessed  by  Japan. 
Indubitably  they  were  better,  and  had  been  better  sailors  from  time 
immemorial  than  the  Japanese."  Owing,  however,  to  having  dis- 
regarded its  army,  the  power  with  the  superior  fleet  came  to  grief. 
Such  is  the  peculiar  interpretation  put  upon  the  operations  in  the 
East  by  our  highest  military  authority.* 


•  It  does  not  seem  to  us  that  this  represents  Lord  Wolseley*s  argument  in  re  the 
China  and  Japan  War.  What  Lord  Wolseley  urges  is  that  China  was  reputed  to  hare 
the  stronger  navy,  yet  that  navy  was  defeated.  Therefore,  he  says,  as  such  miscalcula- 
tions may  occur  in  other  cases,  it  is  not  safe  for  a  country  to  rely  for  defence  on  a  navy 
alone.   It  seems  to  us  that  in  regard  to  India,  Captain  James's  statement  was  as  incom- 
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Now  if  there  is  one  thing  which  seems  clear  to  ordinary  mortals, 
it  is  that  China  entirely  failed  to  show  any  superiority  at  sea. 
Though  she  may  have  had  as  many  ships,  and  in  some  cases  they 
were  individually  more  powerful  than  those  possessed  by  the  enemy, 
they  in  the  mass  were  defeated  because  their  crews  were  inferior  to 
the  trained  sailors  of  Japan.  The  collapse  of  China  at  sea  was 
undeniable,  and  hence  the  assertion  that  its  navy  was  in  the  broad 
sense  a  superior  one  seems  untenable.  Moreover,  it  was  the 
undisputed  maritime  supremacy  of  Japan  which  enabled  it  to 
transport  those  expeditions  which  led  to  the  fall  of  Port  Arthur 
and  the  capture  of  Wei-hei-Wei.  The  excellence  of  both  organisa- 
tions enabled  Japan  to  overcome  China  first  on  the  sea,  and  then 
on  land.  To  assert  that  China  failed,  in  spite  of  her  superior  fleet, 
seems  to  be  a  parody  on  facts. 

Then  again.  Lord  Wolseley  loses  no  opportunity  of  ridiculing 
the  idea  that  the  loss  of  our  naval  supremacy  would  mean  starvation 
to  England,  while  on  the  other  hand,  he  asserts  that  under  certain 
conditions,  the  invasion  of  this  country  would  not  be  a  difficult  matter. 
In  an  article  styled  "  Invasion  or  Starvation,"  written  four  years 
ago,  I  pointed  out  the  difficulties  of  the  former  operation  mainly  as 
regards  transports,  facilities  for  embarking  troops  and  obstacles  in 
getting  them  on  shore.  It  was  in  reply  to  some  remarks  by  Lord 
Wolseley  at  the  United  Service  Institution  in  1888,  when  he  said  : 
"  Now  I  say,  and  I  do  so  with  the  full  sense  of  the  responsibility  I 
take  upon  myself  in  making  this  statement,  that  in  the  ports  of 
France  at  this  moment,  and  every  day  of  the  year,  there  is  enough 
shipping  to  carry  over  100,000  men  to  England — and  that  without 
any  preparation  at  all."  I  do  not  propose  to  repeat  the  arguments 
used  by  me  to  refute  this,  but  it  does  seem  strange  that  after  the 
late  revelation  in  France  as  to  her  weakness  in  transport  power, 
when  an  expedition  to  Madagascar  was  decided  upon,  and  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  charter  English  steamers,  that  any  belief 
can  remain  in  the  ability  of  that  country  to  rapidly  send  a  large 
army  across  the  sea  though  the  passage  might  be  limited  to  only  a 
few  hours. 

As  one  of  the  school  who  are  supposed  to  hold  extreme  views 


plete  on  one  side  as  Captain  Wilmot's  in  his  article  on  '*  India  as  the  Gift  of  the  Sea 
Power  "  was  on  the  other.  In  the  latter  article.  Captain  Wilmot  ignored  the  existence 
of  snch  people  as  Clive,  Wellesley,  etc.,  etc.  In  Captain  James's  lecture  he  ignores  the 
enormous  difference  to  us  of  those  conditions  at  sea  which  Captain  Wilmot  and  Colonel 
Malleson  have  both  admirably  brought  out.  As  a  rule,  it  seems  better  to  us  to  let  every 
view  be  impartially  expressed  in  our  pages,  but  truth  cannot  be  satisfactorily  ascertained, 
if  not  the  actual  arguments  of  opposing  writers  are  stated,  but  such  as  they  would 
certainly  repudiate.  This  seems  to  us  to  apply  to  Captain  Wilmot*s  quotation  from 
Lord  Wolseley.— Ed.  U.S.M. 
VOL.  cxxxii. 


[vol.  XI.  NBW  SBRIBS.] 
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on  the  importance  of  the  Navy  to  this  countiy,  let  me  assure  Lord 
Wolseley,  and  others  who  have  misinterpreted  its  ideas,  that  we  do 
not  desire  to  abate  one  jot  the  essential  need  for  this  country  to  also 
possess  an  efficient  Army ;  not  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  this 
country  against  an  invasion,  but  in  order  that  in  the  future,  as  in 
the  past,  it  may  take  part  in,  and  be  organised  for  those  more 
active  operations  which,  in  conjunction  with  the  Navy,  have  led  to 
immense  acquisitions  of  territory  by  this  country.  The  same  policy 
will  ensure  their  retention  in  the  future,  and  perhaps  lead  to  further 
extensions. 


Captain  S.  Eardley-Wilmot. 
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The  following  private  letter  by  an  officer  who  was  present  at 
the  storming  of  this  pass  will  be  read  with  interest : — 


On  3rd  April,  1895,  was  fought  the  first  action  of  the  campaign  of 
the  Chitral  Relief  Expedition,  the  storming  of  the  Malakimd  Pass, 
This  pass  lies  over  a  range  of  hills  which  divide  the  Swat  Valley 
from  India  proper.  It  is  approached  by  a  valley  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  wide  at  the  mouth,  and  five  or  six  miles  in  length.  Till  very 
near  the  foot  of  the  pass  this  valley  maintains  a  width  of  over  half 
a  mile.  It  is  fairly  flat  and  well  cultivated.  There  is  a  track 
running  down  the  middle,  which  is  merely  the  bed  of  a  river, 
formed  whenever  heavy  rain  falls  on  the  hills. 

On  either  side  the  valley  is  bounded  by  hills  rising  1500  to 
4000  feet  above  the  valley,  very  rocky  and  precipitous.  The 
direction  is  almost  north  and  south,  the  pass  and  the  village  of 
Malakund  lying  at  the  north  end  where  the  hills  meet  Such  was 
the  scene  of  operations. 

On  the  previous  day  (2nd  April)  the  ist  and  2nd  brigades, 
under  Generals  Kinloch  and  Waterfield  respectively,  had  marched 
to  Dirgar  at  the  mouth  of  the  valley  from  Jalala,  the  headquarters 
luider  General  Sir  R.  Low  having  moved  to  the  same  place. 

The  orders  were  that  the  pass  was  to  be  attacked  by  the 
2nd  brigade,  consisting  of  the  King's  Own  Scottish  Borderers, 
Gordon  Highlanders,  Guides  Infantry  and  4th  Sikhs,  to  which 
were  also  attached  the  squadron  of  Guides  Cavalry,  three  batteries 
of  artillery,  two  Maxim  guns,  three  companies  of  Sappers  and 
Miners,  and  a  Field  Hospital.  The  idea  was  that  the  pass  should 
be  forced,  and  that  this  brigade  should  bivouac  on  the  top  of  it,  as 
much  stores,  etc.,  as  possible  being  sent  up  for  them  that  night. 

At  8  A.M.  the  troops  marched  off  from  Dirgar  camp.  The 
advanced  guard  consisted  of  the  squadron,  Guides  Cavalry,  part  of 
the  Guides  Infantry  with  two  Maxim  guns  and  a  detachment  of 
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the  Devonshire  Regiment  under  Captain  Peebles.  These  and  the 
4th  Sikhs  moved  up  the  left  of  the  valley  along  the  foot  of  the 
hills.  Next  came  the  three  mountain  batteries,^  which  moved 
similarly  on  the  right,  while  the  main  body  of  infantry  followed  up 
the  road  in  the  centre  of  the  valley. 

At  8.55  A.M.  the  battle  commenced,  the  first  shot  being  fired 
by  the  enemy  at  our  cavalry.  Nothing  further  occurred  beyond  a 
little  desultory  firing  on  their  part  till  9. 30  A.M.,  when  our  Maxims^ 
which  had  been  pushed  boldly  forward,  opened  fire  on  some  parties 
of  the  enemy  at  a  long  range.  A  few  minutes  later  the  artillery 
was  brought  into  action  on  a  spur  running  out  into  the  valley,  and 
the  guns  commenced  to  shell  the  enemy's  sungurs  (stone  fortifica- 
tions), but  the  range,  which  was  over  3000  yards,  appeared  too  long 
for  the  small  7-pounder  gun  to  have  much  effect,  though  the  fire 
was  well  directed  and  certainly  gave  the  enemy  something  to  think 
of.  About  this  time  the  Guides  Infantry  and  4th  Sikhs  com- 
menced the  ascent  of  the  high  hills  on  the  left,  and  the  cavalry 
returned  with  the  news  that  the  pass  was  held  by  large  numbers 
who  evidently  intended  a  stout  resistance.  Indeed,  before  this 
message  was  received,  large  bodies  of  men  had  become  visible 
moving  about  on  the  hillsides,  and  making  a  great  commotion  with 
drums,  fiags  and  swords. 

At  10  A.M.  cease  fire  was  ordered,  and  a  general  advance  took 
place  to  about  1000  yards  nearer  the  position  where  the  guns  were 
again  brought  into  action,  the  Sikhs  and  Guides  meanwhile 
steadily  ascending  the  hills  on  the  left,  and  occasionally  coming 
under  the  enemy's  fire. 

The  artillery  remained  in  their  second  position  for  about  an 
hour  shelling  the  village,  the  sungurs  and  any  large  groups  of  the 
enemy  that  came  in  sight  with  considerable  effect,  while  the  main 
body  of  our  infantry  was  halted  in  the  valley  below  their  position. 
The  Sappers  and  Miners  pushed  along  boldly  to  the  front  to 
prepare  the  road,  and  the  Maxim  guns  were  again  brought  into 
action  in  a  more  advanced  situation. 

At  II.  15  A.M.  the  artillery  and  main  body  of  infantry  again 
moved  forward,  and  the  former  was  brought  up  into  a  prominent 
spur  about  1400  yards  from  the  village  though  a  good  deal  below 
it.  From  this  position  the  effect  of  the  artillery  fire  was  very 
great  The  range  was  quickly  found  and  a  heavy  fire  of  shrapnel 
was  commenced  and  continued  until  it  had  to  cease  for  the  safety 
of  our  attacking  infantry.  As  the  infantry  arrived  at  this  position 
they  began  to  fire  a  few  sighting  shots  with  a  view  of  finding  the 
range,  but  before  they  had  done  this.  General  Waterfield  ordered 
them  to  advance  and  carry  the  position  by  assault  (12  noon). 
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This  order  had  been  anxiously  awaited  by  the  infantry  who  did  not 
at  all  relish  the  idea  of  the  gunners  doing  all  the  work,  and  it  was 
a  real  pleasure  to  see  how  gladly  it  was  received.  The  King's  Own 
Scottish  Borderers,  who  were  leading,  at  once  commenced  to  scale 
the  hill  on  the  left,  and  the  Gordons,  who  were  in  rear  of  them, 
•came  along  at  the  double  to  the  point  where  their  ascent  began. 
Three  of  their  companies  were  told  off  to  work  on  the  left  next  to 
the  King's  Own  Scottish  Borderers,  and  with  them  to  assault  the 
main  position  by  the  village.  The  remainder  advanced  up  the  pass 
itself  and  the  hills  on  the  right. 

By  this  time  the  Guides  and  Sikhs  had  carried  several  sungurs, 
and  were  steadily  advancing  along  the  crest  of  the  hill  towards  the 
village. 

The  main  assault  soon  came  under  a  heavy  fire.  The  enemy 
had  good  cover  in  sungurs  and  behind  stones,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
heavy  artillery  fire  to  which  they  were  exposed,  and  from  which 
they  suffered  heavily,  they  kept  their  places  most  sturdily  till 
driven  out  by  the  near  approach  of  our  infantry. 

Soon  after  the  infantry  had  commenced  to  ascend  the  hill  I 
joined  the  portion  that  was  working  up  to  the  main  position,  and 
can  give  a  detailed  account  of  their  doings.  When  about  half-way 
Aip  the  hill  I  found  myself  at  the  junction  of  the  King's  Own 
Scottish  Borderers  and  Gordons,  and  I  could  hardly  have  chosen 
a  better  position.  It  was  a  terribly  stiff  climb,  men  frequently 
having  to  go  on  hands  and  knees,  and  the  weight  of  rifle,  ammuni- 
tion, greatcoats,  water-bottle,  etc.,  under  a  mid-day  sun,  told  most 
severely.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  advance  continued  steadily, 
occasional  halts  being  of  course  made  in  suitable  spots  to  collect 
men,  and  to  return  the  enemy's  fire. 

Nothing  could  have  been  finer  than  the  way  in  which  the  work 
was  done.  The  officers  led  the  way  steadily  and  unhesitatingly, 
picking  out  the  successive  positions  for  temporary  halts,  and  giving 
orders  as  to  movements,  taking  cover,  firing  volleys,  etc.,  in  as  cool 
and  collected  a  manner  as  if  they  had  been  at  company  training. 
Their  demeanour  could  hardly  have  failed  to  inspirit  the  men,  if 
indeed  anything  of  the  sort  had  been  necessary,  but  no  encourage- 
ment seemed  to  be  needed.  Indeed,  every  man  appeared  to  me  to 
have  one  and  only  one  idea,  and  that  to  get  to  the  position  as 
-quickly  as  possible,  regardless  of  all  other  considerations.  Several 
men  were  hit,  and  every  one  must  have  had  a  pretty  narrow  shave, 
as  bullets  came  fast  and  thick,  and  there  were  particular  spots  of 
which  the  marksmen  in  the  sungurs  seemed  to  have  got  the  exact 
range.  In  spite  of  this  there  was  never  the  slightest  hesitation  in 
advancing  except  that  caused  by  shortness  of  breath.    Indeed,  I 
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repeatedly  heard  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  caiitioD 
their  men  against  needlessly  exposing  themselves. 

The  successive  sungnrs  were  entered  without  difficulty,  as  in  no 
case  did  the  inmates  wait  for  our  near  approach.  A  few  flags  and 
other  trophies  were  taken  and  several  rifles  were  broken  up,  as  there 
was  no  means  of  carrying  them,  and  it  was  feared  they  might  again 
get  into  the  enemy's  hands  if  left  on  the  ground. 

At  length  a  mere  handful  of  officers  and  men  reached  the  last 
sung^  below  the  crest  of  the  hill,  and  halted  imder  it  to  take  cover 
from  the  missiles,  which  now  included  large  stones,  and  to  await 
reinforcements.  From  this  point,  Lieutenant  Watts,  Gordon 
Highlanders,  not  realising  how  few  men  there  were,  and  that  even 
these  could  hardly  go  on  without  a  pause  for  breath,  climbed  alone 
to  the  top  of  the  hill,  none  of  those  below  the  simgur  realising  what 
he  had  done.  On  arriving  at  the  top  he  found  three  natives  in  a 
stone  enclosure,  two  of  whom  he  shot  with  his  revolver.  More 
came  running  up,  and  he  was  obliged  to  retire  and  rejoin  the  party 
below  the  sungurs,  which  he  was  fortunate  to  do  alive. 

Meanwhile,  men  kept  slowly  arriving  to  join  the  small  band. 
The  enemy's  rifle  fire  had  now  ceased,  or  could  not  be  brought  to 
bear  on  their  position,  but  stones  and  rocks  were  hurtling  down 
incessantly,  and  hardly  a  man  escaped  without  a  cut  or  bruise,  while 
several  of  the  throwers  paid  the  penalty  of  too  much  exposure  by 
meeting  a  Lee-Metford  bullet 

At  last  some  fifteen  or  twenty  in  all  got  together,  of  whom  about 
half  were  officers,  the  fact  that  they  were  lightly  laden  no  doubt 
accounting  for  their  preponderance — while  at  least  one  other  was 
there  like  myself  as  an  outsider.  There  was  no  means  of  judging 
what  numbers  would  be  encountered  at  the  top,  but  from  the  pace  at 
which  the  stones  kept  coming  down,  it  seemed  that  there  must  be 
a  considerable  body  of  the  enemy.  As  soon  as  our  party  had 
reached  the  enemy  above  mentioned,  it  rushed  with  a  ringing  cheer 
to  clear  the  ridge.  No  stand  was  made.  A  few  more  stones  met 
us  as  we  ascended,  but  when  we  gained  the  top  the  enemy  was  in 
full  retreat,  and  a  few  volleys  from  our  rifles  quickened  their  pace^ 
so  that  they  were  almost  immediately  lost  to  sight  in  the  woods. 
One  man  only  disdained  to  fly,  and  single-handed  he  charged  upon 
us.  He  was  shot,  I  believe,  by  an  officer,  but  he  so  far  made  good 
his  charge  that,  in  falling,  he  cut  Lieutenant  Coke,  K.O.S.B.,  on  the 
leg,  inflicting  a  slight  wound.  He  was  a  brave  man,  and  I  hope  he 
has  reached  the  place  in  Paradise  which,  no  doubt,  he  sought 

After  rallying  at  the  top,  the  party  proceeded  to  clear  the  village, 
but  no  more  opposition  was  encountered,  and  the  whole  of  the  crest 
appeared  to  be  deserted. 
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The  men  of  both  regiments  were  rallied  by  Captain  Wigram, 
K.O.S.B.,  the  senior  present,  and  three  cheers  were  given  to  notify 
our  position  to  any  other  parties  in  the  vicinity,  and  also  to  make  it 
known  that  we  had  gained  the  village.  Time,  about  2  P.M. 

A  few  minutes  later,  the  other  party  of  the  Gordons  carried  the 
head  of  the  pass,  and  finally  cleared  the  hills  on  the  right,  and  the 
fighting  for  the  day  was  at  an  end. 

The  Guides  and  the  4th  Sikhs  on  the  left  had  to  make  such  a 
long  circuit  that  they  did  not  come  up  till  some  little  time  after,  but 
they  had  their  share  of  fighting  en  route,  and  sustained  several 
casualties.  The  6oth  Rifles  were  sent  up  in  support  of  the 
King's  Own  Scottish  Borderers,  and  they  also  lost  a  few  men. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  heavy  shelling  the  position  underwent 
from  the  artillery,  the  final  direct  assault  could  not  have  been 
carried  out  without  very  serious  loss.  The  effect  of  the  shrapnel 
fire  was  very  deadly  and  far-reaching,  and  it  shows  of  what  good 
stuff*  our  enemy  was  made,  that  he  was  willing  to  carry  on  the  fight 
under  it  The  Maxim  guns  also  worked  with  destructive  accuracy, 
whenever  opportunity  offered. 
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AN  ADVENTURE  WITH  CHINESE  PIRATES 
By  Major  Shore. 


Taken  on  the  whole  the  average  Chinaman  of  the  working  classes 
is  a  plain,  thrifty,  hard-working  specimen  of  humanity,  whose 
frugal  and  industrious  habits  cannot  be  too  highly  commended 
Side  by  side,  however,  there  also  exists  a  large  criminal  class,  whose 
ranks  produce  the  most  unmitigated  species  of  scoundrelism  which 
it  is  possible  to  imagine,  quite  unparalleled  in  any  other  country. 
Cunning,  low  and  brutish  by  nature  ;  ever  on  the  watch  for  some 
piece  of  devilish  knavery,  and  delighting  at  all  times  in  deeds  of 
savage  cruelty. 

The  period  of  my  story  was  just  after  the  close  of  the  first 
Chinese  War — commonly  known  as  the  "Opium  War"  of  1841. 
I  was  then  stationed  at  Chusan,  a  small  island  (close  to  the  coast  of 
the  northern  mainland)  held  by  us  until  the  indemnity  for  the 
cost  of  the  war  had  been  paid.  On  the  occasion  referred  to,  I  had 
just  been  obliged  to  make  a  journey  by  water  to  Ningpoo,  an 
important  town  about  a  day's  sail  up  the  river;  and  unavoidable 
circumstances  made  it  imperative  that  I  should  return  at  once. 
This  could  only  be  done  by  sailing  all  night,  a  particularly 
hazardous  proceeding  at  that  time,  as  the  route  literally  swarmed 
with  pirates.  The  small  craft  of  these  marauders  lay  hidden  in  the 
numerous  creeks  by  day,  swooping  down  at  night  on  any  unlucky 
boat  or  small  vessel  that  chanced  to  pass,  unless  sufficiently  well 
armed  to  make  the  experiment  undesirable.  The  boat  I  had 
hired  carried  a  mast  and  the  usual  two  square  sails ;  it  was 
large  and  roomy,  and  provided  with  sleeping  accommodation. 
This  was  in  the  waist,  and  sheltered  froi?i  the  weather  by  a  frame- 
work of  bamboo,  covered  with  straw  matting.  The  bow  and  stem 
rose  rather  high  out  of  the  water ;  on  the  former  was  painted  a 
large  eye,  after  the  national  custom  ;  and  the  latter  supported  a 
small  raised  platform,  used  for  rowing  during  the  day,  under  which 
the  crew — consisting  of  two  men  and  a  boy — stowed  themselves 
away  at  night.    It  was  with  considerable  difficulty  that  I  overcame 
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their  scruples  about  sailing  after  dark,  and  only  at  length  succeeded 
by  the  promise  of  a  double  fare.  I  do  not  think  even  this  would 
have  sufficed — although  a  Chinaman,  as  a  rule,  will  almost  do  any- 
thing for  money — if  it  had  not  been  for  the  great  admiration  my 
two  double-barrelled  guns  inspired ;  they  never  having  seen  such 
weapons  before.  Their  astonishment  at  my  skill  in  duck  shooting 
on  the  upward  journey  was  unbounded,  and  turned  the  scale  in  my 
favour. 

The  only  other  passenger  was  my  little  boy,  a  child  of  seven, 
whose  mother's  illness  was  the  sole  cause  of  my  journey.  I  had 
just  left  her  at  Ningpoo  under  care  of  some  kind  missionary  friends, 
hoping  the  change  of  air  might  perhaps  bring  back  the  hue  of 
health  to  her  faded  cheeks,  on  which  consumption  had  already  set 
its  fatal  mark  ;  and  it  was  with  a  heavy  heart  that  I  was  returning 
to  resume  my  duties.  I  loaded  my  two  double-barrels  with  an 
extra  charge  of  duck  shot  before  turning  in  for  the  night.  Not  that 
I  had  any  serious  belief  that  they  would  ever  be  required,  but 
principally  to  satisfy  the  native  crew — who  watched  the  operation 
with  expressions  of  childish  delight,  giving  vent  to  their  feelings  in 
a  series  of  "  Hi,  Yaws  ! " — and  also  partly  perhaps  to  satisfy  myself 
in  case  anything  might  occur. 

I  lingered  a  short  time  over  my  pipe  in  the  clear  starlight  A 
gentle  and  fresh  breeze  was  blowing,  just  sufficient  to  fill  the  sails, 
and  we  were  dropping  quietly  down  the  river  without  the  fatigue  of 
rowing.  Everything  looked  still  and  peaceful  as  I  lay  down,  and  I 
was  soon  asleep.  I  woke  about  midnight,  looked  at  my  watch,  and 
saw  that  my  boy  was  all  right  I  did  the  san^e  at  three,  and  had 
just  dropped  off  again,  when  I  was  suddenly  roused  by  one  of  the 
boatmen,  who  was  kneeling  beside  me,  trembling  all  over.  He 
spoke  in  low  tones,  though  evidently  greatly  excited,  and  implored 
me  in  his  broken  English  to  get  up  at  once,  as  the  dreaded  "  Quy 
Tzye''  (robbers)  were  coming,  and  that  we  should  be  soon  all 
murdered,  and  the  boat  captured.  I  required  no  second  admoni- 
tion, but  seizing  the  .  guns  which  lay  beside  me,  hurried  out  at  once, 
having,  luckily,  not  undressed. 

The  day  was  just  breaking,  and  the  chilly  air  made  me  shiver. 
I  looked  round,  but  could  see  nothing  ;  the  light  of  the  stars  was 
waning,  and  a  slight  mist,  which  hid  the  banks  on  either  side, 
prevented  my  seeing  far  ahead.  The  mist  was,  however,  lifting 
fast,  and  streaks  of  early  dawn  already  appeared  on  the  eastern 
horizon.  I  peered  steadily  all  round  for  a  minute  or  two,  but  could 
discover  nothing.  I  was  just  about  to  turn  away,  thinking  it  was  a 
false  alarm,  when  my  attendant  held  up  his  finger  in  a  listening 
attitude  !   After  a  short  pause  I  seemed  to  hear  the  faint  sound  of 
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oars  in  the  distance,  which,  from  their  regular  swing,  appeared  to 
come  from  a  tolerably  lai^e  boat  bearing  down  on  our  port  bow. 
He  pointed  eagerly  in  that  direction,  and  I  shall  never  forget  the 
expression  of  his  face,  which  was  simply  ghastly  with  terror,  as  he 
stood  shivering  and  trembling  in  the  cold  grey  light  Looking 
through  the  haze,  I  discovered  the  unmistakable  outline  of  a  boat 
coming  rapidly  towards  us.  Turning  round,  I  found  my  friend 
fled,  leaving  me  to  my  own  reflections,  which  were  not  of  the  most 
agreeable  nature.  That  the  boat  contained  a  gang  of  cut-throats, 
I  had  no  manner  of  doubt,  and  their  object  murder  and  pillage,  was 
equally  patent.    But  how  to  prevent  it  ? 

I  still  had  a  few  minutes  to  reflect  before  they  were  alongside, 
and  I  began  to  take  stock  of  the  situation.  /  was  alone!  well 
knowing  that  I  could  expect  no  help  from  the  cowardly  crew,  who 
were  lying  huddled  up  in  the  stem,  paralysed  with  terror,  or,  if 
they  had  any  reason  left,  were  doubtless  already  devising  means  of 
making  terms,  and  thus  saving  themselves.  To  surrender,  however, 
would  have  been  madness,  knowing  well  that  whatever  tfidr  fate 
might  be,  viy  fate,  and  that  of  my  child  (being  hated  Europeans), 
would  be  most  certainly  sealed.  My  only  hope,  therefore,  lay  in 
boldly  facing  them,  trusting  the  surprise  and  the  unexpected  warm 
reception  they  would  meet  with  from  an  unseen  quarter  would  lead 
them  to  suspect  the  presence  of  superior  numbers.  I  was,  however, 
still  loth  to  begin  the  attack  ;  but  the  sight  of  the  murderous  lot — 
as  I  could  now  more  plainly  see  them — removed  any  doubts  as  to 
their  intentions,  and  dispelled  any  lingering  qualms  that  I  had 
hitherto  felt. 

There  they  stood,  crowding  together  in  the  bows  of  the  boat, 
naked  almost  to  the  waist,  the  famous  pigtails  wound  round  their 
heads,  which,  together  with  their  partly  shaven  crowns,  served  to 
give  an  additional  air  of  savagery  to  features  already  suflliciently 
repulsive.  The  odds  were  fearful,  as  from  a  hasty  glance,  snatched 
from  behind  the  bow  rail,  I  saw  there  could  not  be  less  than  twenty 
of  them,  all  standing  ready  to  spring  on  board.  Those  in  front 
held  long  glittering  knives  unsheathed  in  their  hands,  while  some 
at  the  oars  had  naked  daggers  stuck  in  the  folds  of  their  coiled  up 
pigtails.  From  my  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  character  there  was 
much  of  mere  bravado  in  all  this,  something  of  a  theatrical  get 
up — a  kind  of  stage  thunder,  so  to  speak,  intended  to  overawe  the 
native  crew,  as  they  evidently  thought  there  were  no  others  on 
board.  But  at  the  same  time  I  was  well  aware  that  it  would  be 
useless  to  parley  with  such  villains  ;  it  would  only  have  had  the 
effect  of  betraying  our  weakness.  It  was  a  critical  moment  .  .  . 
Everything  was  as  still  as  death  as  I  crouched  under  the  rail  I 
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heard  my  watch  ticking  quite  distinctly,  and  felt  my  heart  throbbing, 
and  wondered  how  soon  both  would  cease  for  ever.  Instinctively 
my  thoughts  travelled  to  my  dear  wife's  bedside,  and  to  my  poor 
boy,  lying  all  unconscious  within  a  few  feet  of  me.  His  tender 
limbs  would  soon  be  hacked  by  those  villainous  knives.  This  last 
thought  decided  me.  Picking  up  my  nearest  gun,  I  placed  the 
other  "ready"  across  my  knee,  removed  the  old  caps,  replaced 
them  by  new  ones,  for  I  could  not  afford  the  chance  of  a  miss  fire. 
A  brace  of  holster  pistols  that  lay  at  my  feet  also  required  similar 
attention — revolvers  and  breechloaders,  I  need  scarcely  say,  being 
at  that  time  unknown.  I  knew  that  at  close  quarters  one  man  for 
each  barrel  might  be  reckoned  on,  perhaps  six  in  all ;  but  then, 
should  I  not  be  overpowered  before  the  possibility  of  reloading  ? 
My  only  chance  lay,  therefore,  in  preventing  their  getting  on  boards 
by  opening  fire  at  just  sufficient  distance  to  allow  the  shot  to  spread 
a  little,  and  be  thus  far  more  effective. 

The  boat  was  now  not  more  than  thirty  yards  off.  I  was  still 
crouching  hidden  from  sight,  and  had  just  peeped  over  to  take  a 
final  look  before  commencing  operations,  when  something  from 
behind  me  touched  my  shoulder.  Looking  round,  there  was  the 
face  of  my  wondering  boy,  who  having  missed  me,  had  crawled  out 
to  see  what  was  the  matter.  There  was  no  time  to  speak,  but 
passing  my  hand  hastily  over  his  face,  I  motioned  him  to  lie  down  at 
my  feet.  He  did  so  at  once,  as  if  by  instinct,  and  mechanically 
taking  up  my  spare  gun,  he  prepared  to  hand  it  up  when  wanted, 
as  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  doing  on  previous  occasions  when 
shooting  on  the  river.  Other  game,  however,  was  now  in  store.  I 
peered  over  the  rail  for  the  last  time  ;  the  miscreants  were  now 
only  about  fifteen  yards  off,  evidently  with  no  idea  of  the  warm 
reception  awaiting  them.  The  rowers  had  ceased  rowing,  the 
impetus  already  given  being  sufficient  to  bring  them  alongside. 
There  they  stood  clustered  together,  their  bare  heads  almost 
touching  each  other,  with  knives  in  hand  ready  to  spring.  It  was 
now  or  never. 

Dropping  on  one  knee,  and  pushing  the  gun  at  the  same  time 
cautiously  through  the  railings,  I  took  deliberate  aim,  held  my 
breath  till  their  heads  were  within  ten  yards  of  the  muzzle,  and 
then,  without  a  note  of  warning,  let  fly  both  barrels  bang  in  their 
faces.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  imearthly  yell  that  followed  the 
report,  and  startled  the  morning  air.  It  was  not  altogether  a  yell, 
but  a  fiendish  screech  of  unexpected  agony.  The  instant  the 
smoke  cleared,  a  shocking  sight  presented  itself.  The  boat  was 
drifting  alongside,  but  its  crew  were  in  the  most  helpless  confusion. 
Those  in  the  bow  were  mostly  stricken  or  had  fallen  down,  and  lay 
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writhing  in  agony.  Those  in  the  waist  were  cowering  or  flying  in 
terror  from  the  unseen  and  unexpected  calamity  ;  while  others 
astern  were  pressing  forward  over  the  prostrate  bodies  to  ascertain 
the  cause  of  such  a  sudden  collapse.  There  was  no  time  to  be  lost, 
as  they  would  probably  soon  recover  from  their  panic 

Stifling  any  emotion,  and  turning  partly  away  from  the  sickening 
sight  directly  in  front,  I  pointed  the  other  gun  at  those  in  the  waist 
and  stem,  and  fired  more  deliberately  this  time,  pausing  slightly 
between  each  shot  Again  the  unearthly  yells  arose,  the  confusion 
increased  tenfold,  as  the  boat  dropped  astern,  drifting  helplessly, 
without  guidance  or  steerage. 

Though  relieved  from  immediate  danger,  I  knew  it  would  not  be 
safe  to  rely  much  on  what  would  perhaps  prove  only  a  temporary 
panic  I  had  been  obliged  to  stand  up  when  firing  the  last  two 
shots,  and  they  must  have  thus  discovered  that  I  was  alone  in  my 
resistance,  and  fighting  single-handed.  It  therefore  behoved  me 
to  prepare  for  another  attack.  I  had  only  about  half  completed  re- 
loading, when  a  ball  suddenly  whizzed  past  my  head,  followed  by  a 
loud  report,  and  splintering  the  mast  close  by.  Springing  to  the  rail, 
pistol  in  hand,  I  saw  that  the  shot  had  come  from  a  small  swivel- 
gun  in  the  bow  of  my  opponent's  boat.  The  man  who  had  fired  ' 
was  still  standing,  match  in  hand,  shouting  and  waving  the  crew  to 
return  again  to  the  attack.  Tall  and  powerful  in  appearance,  he 
loomed  large  against  the  sky  line.  One  arm  was  outstretched, 
pointing  the  lighted  portfire  in  our  direction  ;  with  the  other  he  / 
grasped  an  oar  and  endeavoured  to  induce  his  cowardly  companions 
to  turn  the  boat  round. 

I  saw  at  once  that  he  was  their  leader,  and  if  his  act  were 
successful,  it  would  be  all  over  with  us.  There  was  no  time  for 
hesitation  ;  his  purpose  was  already  half  accomplished,  from  the 
fact  that  the  two  boats  being  allowed  to  drift,  were  not  more  than 
a  dozen  yards  apart.  Cocking  and  raising  my  long-barrelled 
pistol — steadying  myself  at  the  same  time  against  the  mast — I 
covered  him  carefully  before  firing ;  and  waited  until  his  body 
became  quite  steady,  as  he  swung  round  with  the  turning  boat 
At  that  moment  his  tall  and  commanding  figure,  standing  alone  in 
the  prow,  presented  a  clear  target  against  the  morning  sky.  The 
portfire  still  burned,  and  blazed  for  a  second,  casting  a  lurid  gleam 
on  his  upturned  face  as  I  pressed  the  trigger. — Bang !  Instantly 
both  arms  shot  upwards,  the  head  sank  upon  the  breast,  and 
tottering  forward  he  fell  head  foremost  into  the  dark  water.  The 
smoking  portfire  hissed  and  spluttered  for  an  instant,  marking  the 
spot  where  "  the  flood  closed  o'er  him." 

This  was  enough  ;  with  the  loss  of  their  leader,  no  further 
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attempt  was  made  to  rally,  but  all  fled  as  fast  as  oars  could  cany 
them.  I  raised  the  other  pistol,  with  the  momentary  intention  of 
giving  them  a  parting  shot,  but  dropped  my  arm,  having  no  wish  to 
inflict  further  loss  now  they  were  beaten  off".  When  I  came  down 
and  kissed  the  pale  face  of  my  half-dazed  boy,  the  crew  came 
forward,  fawning  and  grovelling,  praising  my  courage  ad  nauseam  ; 
I  was  disgusted,  and  quickly  got  rid  of  them. 

It  was  now  broad  day,  and  I  saw  that  we  were  rapidly  nearing 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  being  then  about  abreast  of  Ching  Hae. 
We  soon  rounded  the  last  point,  and  the  welcome  sight  of  dancing 
waves  sparkling  in  the  morning  sun  revived  my  drooping  energies. 
The  pure  salt  breeze  seemed  never  so  welcome  ;  and  after  a  cup  of 
hot  tea,  I  threw  myself  down  to  get  some  rest  before  landing. 

Immediately  on  arrival  I  reported  the  circumstance  to  the 
proper  authorities  ;  and  it  afterwards  transpired  that  my  assailants 
— ^who  belonged  to  a  well-known  gang — were  a  terror  to  all  way- 
farers on  the  river.  The  traders  passing  to  and  fro  were  only  too- 
glad  to  purchase  immunity  for  their  goods  on  any  terms  ;  as  these 
depredators  set  all  authority  at  defiance,  whether  native  or  foreign. 
It  was  reported  that  their  chief  headquarters  was  a  large  junk, 
moored  in  one  of  the  creeks  not  far  from  Ching  Hae  ;  and  the 
boat  by  which  we  were  attacked  was  a  kind  of  "  tender "  to  the 
larger  vessel.  It  further  transpired,  that,  out  of  a  crew  of  twenty  or 
upwards,  six  had  been  killed  outright ;  several  severely  wounded — 
and  hardly  one  had  entirely  escaped  the  effects  of  the  scattering^ 
duck  shot 

Furthermore,  it  appeared  that  they  had  no  idea  that  Europeans 
were  on  board,  or  they  would  have  been  more  careful  in  their  mode 
of  attack  ;  and  would  not  have  exposed  themselves  so  recklessly. 
As  it  was,  the  lesson  learnt  bore  good  fruit ;  no  further  outrage  of  a 
similar  nature  occurred  during  our  occupation,  which  was  sooa 
after  brought  to  a  close. 


J.  Shore,  Major. 
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THE   SECOND   STAGE  OF  THE 
MADAGASCAR  CAMPAIGN. 


By  Captain  Pasfield  Oliver. 


1.  Establishment  of  the  Secondary  Base  at  Suberbieville. 

No  little  anxiety  has  been  expressed  during  the  last  month  by  the 
French  newspapers  regarding  the  progress  of  the  expedition,  since 
the  occupation  of  Suberbieville,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ikopa,  and 
this  has  been  mainly  caused  by  the  extreme  reticence  hitherto 
observed  by  the  Minister  for  War.  Of  course  the  editor  of  every 
provincial  or  metropolitan  journal  throughout  France  considers 
himself  an  adept  critic  on  all  military  matters,  but  the  French 
nation  is  impatient  of  success,  and  at  the  least  sign  of  a  temporary 
check  or  even  delay,  a  howl  of  surprise  and  indignation  is  raised, 
which  renders  the  official  world  timorous,  for  a  breakdown  would 
involve  the  fate  of  M.  Ribot's  cabinet.  So  much  does  this  appear 
to  be  the  case,  that  one  Minister,  Admiral  Besnard,  has  not 
hesitated  to  shift  all  responsibility  off  the  shoulders  of  his  depart- 
nient  by  a  public  announcement,*  that  it  is  not  the  fault  of  his 
predecessor — ^who  hai^)ens  to  be  the  actual  President,  M.  F^lix 
Faure. 

In  this  case  it  is  evidently  Qui  s' excuse  s'oficuse.  There  must  be 
mistakes.  Operations  of  war  consist  of  series  of  mistakes  ;  but,  at 
all  events,  one  of  the  most  patent  failures  in  the  seemingly  well- 
thought-out  arrangements  for  the  landing  of  the  troops  and  stores 
made  by  the  ex-minister,  General  Mercier,  was  in  the  proper  com- 
position, plant  and  design  for  the  construction  of  the  pier  and 
wharfage  at  Majunga.    Apparently,  the  War  Department  and  its 


♦  Official  note  communicated  to  the  press  agencies,  25th  July,  1895  : — 
*'Contrairement  aux  allegations  contenues  dans  certaines  correspondances  de  Mada- 
gascar, rendant  compte  des  difficult^  du  d^barquement  hi  Majunga,  le  Ministre  de  la 
Marine  n'avait  k  intervenir  ni  dans  le  transport  ni  dans  I'emploi  des  cannonni^res  et 
chalands  ni  dans  la  construction  du  wharf  de  d^barquement  de  Majunga.  Son  rdle  s*est 
borne  k  pr6ter  son  concours  toutes  les  fois  qu*on  y  a  en  recours,  notamment  en  foomissant 
k  Texp^ition  un  ing^eur  et  des  ouvriers." 
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contractors  had  wholly  relied  on  the  official  survey  of  Majunga  Bay,* 
for  the  soundings  and  formation  of  the  sea-bottom  below  high-water 
mark  off  the  shallow  beach  by  Majunga  town.  Now,  considering 
that  Commodore  Bienaim6  (promoted  Admiral)  had  been  lying  off 
here  with  his  squadron,  for  months  previously,  entertaining  Prince 
Henri  d'Orl6ans  and  Queen  Binao  of  Boina  Sakalava  country, 
and  otherwise  enjoying  himself,  surely  the  minutest  details  of  the 
shore  where  the  landing  of  the  expedition  was  contemplated,  and 
where  the  marine  infantry  from  his  own  squadron  was  prematurely 
landed  by  his  subordinates  (against  his  orders  certainly)  might  and 
should  have  been  ascertained  with  accuracy.  If  he  made  any 
report  on  this  important  subject,  its  substance  should  have  been 
communicated  by  the  Minister  of  Marine  to  the  War  Department. 
The  late  Minister  can  therefore  hardly  be  acquitted  of  his  share  of 
any  blame  that  may  be  apportioned  to  the  early  organisers  of  the 
expedition. 

But  although  the  wharf  was  very  necessary — more  especially  for 
the  convenient  landing  and  putting  together  of  the  river-gunboats 
in  sections — it  was  not  absolutely  indispensable.  Indeed,  according 
to  General  Mercier*s  original  plan,  it  had  not  been  intended  to 
disembark  the  bulk  of  the  stores  and  supplies,  but  the  greater  part 
of  the  matiriel  and  provisions  were  to  have  been  sent  straight  from 
the  transports  up  the  river  to  the  base  at  Suberbieville.  Had  all 
the  lighters,  steam-launches,  and  boats  been  ready  by  the  arrival  of 
the  first  troop-ship,  they  would  have  effected  the  discharge  of  the 
whole  fleet  of  transports  with  despatch. 

After  all,  the  greatest  deficiency  was  the  want  of  native  labour. 
Here,  again.  Commodore  Bienaim^  might  have  afforded  more 
zealous  co-operation.  He  seems  to  have  contented  himself  with 
getting  promises  from  the  so-called  King  Tsialana  and  the  puppet 
Sakalava  Queen  Binao  to  supply  Sakalavas  for  this  work ;  but, 
unless  he  was  most  destitute  of  all  powers  of  observation,  he  must 
have  known  how  worthless  such  promises  were,  and  how  powerless 
both  Tsialana  and  Binao  were  to  command  the  services  of  half-a- 
dozen  Sakalavas  beyond  their  own  immediate  following  of  slaves 
and  dependents.  The  engagement  of  Somali  porters  from  Obock 
at  an  enormous  expense  seems  to  have  also  proved  a  comparative 


*  The  official  chart  was  supposed  to  be  corrected  up  to  the  latest  date  in  1894.  The 
survey  was,  however,  made  in  189 1. 

"Carte  No.  3267.  C&te  N.O.  de  Madagascar— Baie  de  Bombetoke,  delta  de  la 
riviere  Betsiboka,  et  riviere  de  Marovoay.  Plan  lev^  en  1891  par  M.  Driencourt,  Sous- 
Ingenieur  Hydrographe,  d  bord  de  XEure^  command^  par  M.  Valat,  Capitaine  de 
Fregate.    Service  Hydrographique  de  la  Marine,  1894.    Echelle  ^j^*^ 

A  note  draws  attention  to  the  shifting  of  the  sandbanks  in  the  channels  of  the  delta, 
which  cannot  be  trusted  even  for  a  year. 
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failure.  Nothing  remained  but  to  employ  the  soldiers,  effective 
combatants  from  the  ranks,  to  discharge  the  ships*  cargoes,  to 
construct  the  roads,  to  transport  supplies,  and,  in  short,  to  act  as 
coolies  in  the  midst  of  the  unusually  late  prolongation  of  the  hot 
rainy  season,  instead  of  saving  this  precious  material  by  their 
straight  conveyance  up  to  the  higher  ground  above  the  marshy 
delta.  This  state  of  affairs  conduced  to  fill  the  hospitals  and 
sanatoriums. 

In  order  to  calm  the  apprehensions  thus  aroused  in  France^ 
General  Zurlinden  telegraphed  for  precise  information  to  Colonel 
Bailloud,  in  charge  of  the  commissariat  along  the  line  of  com- 
munications at  the  end  of  July,  and  the  following  reply  was 
received : — 

Majungay  31st  July. — The  river  flotilla  carries  on  the  transport 
of  supplies  by  water  as  far  as  Marololo.  On  this  service  are  now 
employed  12  gunboats,  6  steam-launches,  33  lighters,  besides  the 
Sigurdy  the  Boeniy  and  native  canoes. 

**  In  Bombetoka  Bay  three  hired  cai^o-vessels  [steamboats],  the 
Barovoa^  Kilva^  Gertiy  besides  the  AmbohimangOy  transport  the 
provisions  as  far  as  Akaboka,  from  whence  the  river  flotilla  carries 
them  up  to  Marololo,  at  the  rate  of  75  tons  per  diem, 

"  The  transport  service  to  shore  in  the  roadstead  is  carried  on 
by  7  man-of-war  launches  and  4  navy  steam-cutters. 

"For  convoy  service  by  land  from  the  rear,  we  use  3000 
Lefebvre  carts,  40  water-carts,  800  pack-mules,  and  7000  coolies, 
of  whom  4000  are  carters. 

**  In  spite  of  daily  difficulties,  the  necessary  supplies  for  the 
advance  of  the  column  to  the  front  are  well  kept  up." 

Beyond  Suberbieville,  or  possibly  Tsarasoatra,  the  Lefebvre 
carts  are  useless,  and  of  course  the  draught-mules  must  be  utilised 
as  pack-mules.  Here,  again,  there  was  a  certain  want  of  foresight, 
for  pack-saddles  are  deficient,  and  a  large  consignment  of  saddlery 
has  been  asked  for.  General  Cosseron  de  Villenoisy  has  advocated 
the  use  of  special  wheelbarrows,  but  to  those  who  have  experience 
of  the  mountain  passes  in  Madagascar,  such  a  method  seems 
wholly  impracticable. 

With  regard  to  the  health  of  the  troops,  it  is  reassuring  to  be 
informed  that  the  sanitary  state  of  the  expedition  is  reported  by 
M.  Emery  Destrousses,  the  principal  medical  officer,  as  much  more 
satisfactory.  Not  only  are  the  numbers  of  fever  cases  admitted 
into  hospital  diminishing  daily,  but  numbers  of  those  who  have 
been  sick  are  fit  for  duty,  and  have  proceeded  to  the  front,  where 
they  will  speedily  pick  up  their  former  strength  on  reaching  the 
higher  gfround  above  Andriba.    It  appears  that  the  young  soldiers 
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of  the  2CK)th  Regiment  and  the  Algerian  Tirailleurs  have  suffered 
most,  but  they  are  now  getting  somewhat  acclimatised,  and,  thanks 
to  the  dose  of  sulphate  of  quinine  daily  administered,  the  attacks 
of  the  Malagasy  general  Tazo  are  being  successfully  warded  off. 
Whilst  there  has  been  a  large  amount  of  sickness — one-tenth  of  the 
whole  force — there  has  been  comparatively  little  fatality,  the  actual 
number  of  deaths  having  been  but  small* 

II.  Official  Report  of  the  Affair  of  Outposts  at  Tsarasoatra  and 
capture  of  H ova  camp  on  Mount  Beritsoka,  June  29-30. 

Since  the  evening  of  the  28th  June,  the  small  outpost  stationed 
on  a  spur  of  the  Beritsoka  mountain,  at  320  metres  elevation 
(1050  feet),  had  perceived  some  parties  of  Hova  soldiers  and  had 
fired  several  rifle  shots  at  them.  When  night  came  on,  fearing  to 
be  cut  off,  the  outpost  fell  back  on  Tsarasoatra.  A  reconnaissance 
had  been  ordered  to  start  out  at  6  A.M.  next  morning,  and  the  men 
had  fallen  in,  behind  their  piled  arms,  at  5.45  A.M.,  when  the  most 
advanced  sentries  signalled  a  body  of  Hovas,  about  300,  who, 
coming  from  the  east,  were  advancing  towards  the  south  of  the 
village  of  Tsarasoatra,  taking  advantage  of  whatever  cover  they 
could  find  in  the  uneven  ground,  at  780-800  feet  elevation. 

The  party  told  off  for  reconnaissance  immediately  stood  to  their 
arms  and  took  up  a  position  facing  the  enemy.  Some  minutes 
later  another  force  of  the  enemy,  some  400  strong,  showed  itself  on 
the  high  ground  (2690  feet)  [to  the  S.E.],  and  at  6.30  A.M.  the  semi- 
circle was  completed  by  a  third  body  taking  position  to  the  east. 

Commandant  Leutonnel  of  the  Tirailleurs,  in  charge  of  the 
troops  at  Tsarasoatra,  had  at  his  disposal  a  company  and  a  half  of 
Tirailleurs,  a  detachment  of  ten  dismounted  Chasseurs  d'Afrique 
(acting  as  infantry),  and  a  section  of  the  i6th  Mountain  Battery — in 
all,  250  rifles  and  two  guns  at  most.  Whilst  the  enemy  brought  in 
front  of  him  from  1000  to  2000  men. 

The  nearest  reinforcement  was  the  company  of  Tirailleurs,  which 
was  at  Behomana,  but  it  would  take  at^least  two  hours  before  this 
assistance  could  come  up.  Fortunately  from  the  first  the  Hovas 
showed  very  little  inclination  to  close.  Received  with  an  un- 
expected and  vigorous  fire  they  hesitated,  stopped  advancing,  and 
definitely  established  themselves  at  about  300  yards  from  the 
French  line.    A  brisk  rifle  fire  was  sustained  on  either  side  imtil 

♦  By  letter  of  correspondent  to  Le  Temps,  from  SuberbieviUe,  dated  22nd  July,  it 
appears  that  the  splendid  mansion  of  M.  Suberbie,  and  the  commodious  bungalows 
attached  thereto,  which  might  have  served  for  admirable  hospital  accommodation,  had 
all  been  appropriated  by  the  Headquarter  Staff,  whilst  the  sick  and  wounded  have  been 
carelessly  related  to  the  ambulance  tents  forming  Hospital  No.  3. 

VOL.  cxxxir.  A2 
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8  A.M.,  at  which  time  Commandant  Leutonnel,  thinking  it  time  to 
Anish  the  affair,  decided  to  take  the  offensive.  With  one  section 
Captain  Aub6  chained  with  the  bayonet  one  of  the  Hova  positions. 
The  Hovas  at  once  commenced  their  retreat  in  spite  of  the  cries 
and  plainly  visible  gesticulations  of  their  officers,  and  retired  to 
take  up  a  position  in  rear  of  the  height  of  2690  feet 

Captain  Aub6,  of  the  Intelligence  Department,  followed  them 
first  with  one  piece,  then  with  the  second,  until  the  sight  of  the 


H.  French  position. 
Ts.  Tsarasoatra. 
A,  B,  C.  Hova  columns. 
D,  E,  F,  G.  French  troops. 

Affair  of  29TH  June. 


reinforcements  arriving  from  Behomana  determined  a  complete 
retreat  on  the  part  of  the  Hovas. 

The  Hovas  then  confined  themselves  to  establishing  their 
position  on  Mount  Beritsoka  at  some  two  or  three  kilometres  from 
the  French  post  It  was  nightfall  before  they  regained  their  camp. 
On  this  day — 29th  June — the  attacking  parties  of  the  enemy  lost 
altogether  150  men  hors-de-combat ;  almost  equalling  in  number  the 
whole  effective  of  the  defence. 

Lieutenant  Augey-Dufresne  had  been  mortally  woimded  at  the 
time  when  he  first  got  up  to  direct  the  firing  and  give  the  range 
to  his  men  at  6.30  A.M.    He  died  by  noon. 
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On  the  30th  June  the  40th  Chasseurs-ct-pied  (who  had  left 
Suberbieville  at  mid  -day  on  the  29th,  and  had  reached  Tsarasoatra 
by  II  P.M.),  preceded  by  the  section  of  the  mountain  battery  which 
had  been  sent  with  them,  marched  under  General  Metzinger  to 
the  east  in  the  direction  of  the  Beritsoka  mountain,  the  culminating 
point  of  this  region.  There  the  Hovas  were  in  position  with  3000 
or  4000  men  and  two  pieces  of  artillery.  General  Metzinger 
disposed  of  the  following  forces : — 3  companies  of  40th  Chasseurs- 
i-pied,  2  companies  of  Tirailleurs,  2  sections  of  the  1 5th  Mountain 
Battery.    Altogether  about  900  men. 

As  soon  as  the  column  got  within  range,  the  two  gims  of  the 
Hovas  opened  fire  on  it,  fortunately  without  effect.  The  Chasseurs 
deployed  whilst  the  artillery  took  up  position  at  about  2500  mitres 
{2700  yards)  from  the  enemy ;  2  companies  of  Tirailleurs  being 
held  in  reserve.  The  advance  of  the  Infantry  was  supported  by 
the  fire  of  the  mountain  guns  under  Captain  Chamblay,  which  soon 
forced  the  Hova  gunners  to  abandon  their  g^ns. 

The  Chasseurs-i-pied,  led  by  Captain  Delanney,  advanced  thus 
to  within  200  yards  of  the  enemy  without  firing  ;  then,  after  a  few 
brisk  volleys,  they  charged  the  enemy  who  retired  without  more 
insistance.  As  soon  as  the  crest  of  the  ridge  had  been  cleared  the 
French  troops  found  themselves,  to  their  great  astonishment,  in 
presence  of  two  camps  of  250  and  300  tents  respectively. 
Immediately  a  hot  race  ensued,  with  bayonets  at  the  charge, 
between  the  Algerian  Tirailleurs  and  the  Chasseurs,  in  the  first 
instance  to  prevent  the  Hovas  from  carrying  off  their  provisions 
and  ammimition,  and  next  to  extinguish  the  fire  with  which  the 
Malagasy  had  tried  to  set  alight  some  of  the  tents,  and  to  lay 
hands  on  whatever  trophies  could  be  seized. 

The  Tirailleurs,  under  Lieutenant  Grass,  were  the  first  to  get 
in,  and  they  found  some  men  still  hidden  under  the  tents  whom 
they  at  once  shot  down  as  they  seemed  to  be  incendiaries.  A 
quantity  of  all  kinds  of  miscellaneous  stores  was  found  ;  rice,  cloth, 
shells,  etc.,  and  even  ladies*  bootings.  Meantime  the  flying  Hovas, 
already  a  long  way  off,  were  plied  with  shell  and  case  from  the 
mountain  guns.  The  enemy  had  left  a  number  of  dead  bodies ; 
but,  as  usual,  they  had  carried  off  the  greater  part  of  their 
wounded. 

On  the  side  of  the  French  one  Lieutenant  of  Chasseurs, 
M.  Audieme,  was  wounded  ;  one  adjutant  and  one  captain,  M.  de 
Bouvier,  contused  ;  and  several  soldiers  slightly  wounded.  The  two 
pieces  of  cannon  and  the  flag  of  the  Hova  troops  were  captured. 
General  Metzinger  returned  to  Tsarasoatra  at  noon  the  same 
morning. 
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For  his  gallant  conduct  in  volunteering  to  lead  the  principal 
counter-attack,  for  directing  the  offensive  movement  against  the 
superior  force  of  Hovas  surrounding  the  post  of  Tsarasoatra,  and 
for  seizing  and  holding  an  important  position  until  the  arrival  of 
the  reinforcements,  Captain  AuW,  on  the  staff  for  intelligence 
duties,  was  mentioned  in  an  order  of  the  day  by  General  Duchesne. 
Commandant  Leutonnel,  Lieutenant  Grass  and  Sub-Lieutenant 
Kacy,*  all  of  the  Algerian  Regiment,  were  likewise  mentioned  ;  as 
also  were  Captain  Delanney  of  the  40th  Chasseurs-i-pied,  and 
Lieutenant  Corhummel  of  the  loth  Squadron  Chasseurs  d*Afrique, 
who  commanded  his  dismounted  detachment  with  sangfroid  and 
judgment,  in  circumstances  to  which  cavalry  are  mostly  unac- 
customed. Of  the  Artillery,  Captain  Chamblay,  who  after  a  long 
night  march  brought  up  his  mountain-g^ns,  successfully  took  them 
over  most  difficult  and  broken  country  on  the  following  morning 
and  effectually  silenced  the  enemy's  fire,  was  specially  noticed  in 
the  order. 

An  interesting  document  was  found  in  the  tent  of  the  Hova 
Commander,  who  appears  therefrom  to  have  been  Rainianjalahy^ 
14th  Honour,  from  the  private  Secretary  of  the  Prime  Minister,  the 
well-known  Rasanjy,  to  the  officer  commanding  the  troops,  warning 
him  that  as  the  men  under  him  belonged  to  different  corps  d armies 
it  would  be  advisable  to  exercise  them  to  act  in  concert  He  ui^fcs 
him  to  get  to  close  quarters  with  the  French  whose  superior  long- 
range  rifles  were  to  be  feared  at  a  distance.  He  is  advised  to  get 
information  from  spies  in  the  enemy's  camp,  and  to  constantly 
exhort  his  men  as  to  the  oppression  they  would  suffer  from  the 
French.  He  exemplifies  the  recent  conquest  of  Dahomey,  from 
whence,  he  says,  the  French  are  already  bringing  natives  to  fight 
the  Hovas.  Above  all  he  says,  "  Do  not  foiget  that  on  one  side 
Ralambotsirafo,  13th  Honour,  and  his  troops  form  your  right  wing  ; 
they  must  go  straight  to  Antaniandrahaja  and  to  Ambalajanakomby 
which  the  French  will  leave  clear.  Then,  on  the  other  hand,  your 
left  wing  by  the  west  bank  of  the  Ikopa,  will  enable  you  to  cut  off 
the  French  when  they  abandon  Mevatanana  to  advance  further,  if 
the  forces  at  your  disposal  admit  of  this  being  done."  This  letter 
was  only  dated  on  the  26th  June,  and,  by  the  30th,  the  plans  of 
Rainianjalahy  must  have  been  somewhat  disarranged.t 


*  Native  Sous-Lieut  Kad  Ould  £1  Hadj,  a  veteran,  who  has  been  decorated  for  the 
number  of  those  he  killed  in  single  combat 

t  A  reconnaissance  has  since  discovered  the  concentration  of  Hova  troops  under  the 
N^o  General,  Rainianjanoro,  about  Bemarivo,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ikopo,  whose 
objective  is  Andriba,  on  which  place  General  Voyron  was  also  advancing,  and  had 
sighted  on  12th  August. 
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III.  Voyrofis  Brigade  moved  up  to  tlte  Front 


It  may  be  remembered  that  it  has  been  already  mentioned  in 
the  United  Service  Magazine  {vide  ante,  July  1895,  p.  363), 
how  much  dissatisfaction  had  been  expressed  at  the  headquarter 
stations  of  the  Infantry  of  Marine  Brigades,  at  Brest,  Toulon, 
Rochefort,  and  Cherbourg,  because  the  Marine  Brigade  under 
General  Voyron  had  been  utilised  to  garrison  the  base  at  Mojanga 
and  kept  back  on  the  line  of  communications  in  the  lower  country, 
whilst  the  more  fortunate  brigade  under  General  Metzinger  had 
had  all  the  advantage  of  forming  the  advance  column  of  the  expe- 
dition. It  would  seem  as  if  President  Faure  (formerly  Minister  of 
Marine)  who  now  presides  personally  at  the  meetings  of  the  Council 
of  War,  must  have  sent  out  instructions  on  this  point  to  the  general 
commanding  in  Madagascar  ;  as,  after  the  fight  at  Tsarasoatra  and 
the  capture  of  the  position  on  the  Beritsoka,  as  soon  as  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  provisions  and  supplies  had  been  accumulated  at  the 
secondary  base,  and  when  the  further  advance  was  ready  to  com- 
mence. General  Duchesne  telegraphed  : — 

Suberbieville,  13th  July,  1895: — Hearty  thanks  herewith  sent 
for  decorations  and  promotions  accorded. 

"The  bridge  on  piles  across  the  Betsiboka  (400  mitres)  is 
finished. 

"  The  road  is  marked  out  as  far  as  Beritza,  and  will  be  fit  for 
carts  by  Thursday  [i8th].  To-morrow  [Sunday  14th]  I  resume, 
slowly  but  surely,  the  march  on  Ampasiry.  It  will  not  any  more,  I 
trust,  be  interrupted." 

When  he  communicated  the  foregoing  telegram  to  the  press, 
General  Zurlinden  added  the  following  note : — "  After  having 
solidly  organised  his  base  of  supply  at  Marololo-Suberbieville,  the 
expeditionary  corps  has  again  resumed  its  march  to  the  front  on 
the  very  day  of  the  national  ffete.  The  operations  will  be  actively 
prosecuted." 

No  change,  therefore,  in  the  disposition  of  the  troops  or  order  of 
advance,  seems  to  have  been  contemplated  at  this  date ;  yet 
eighteen  days  later  the  War  Minister  received  a  telegram,  dated 
Majunga,  31st  July: — "The  Brigade  Voyron  has  left  to  take  the 
head  of  the  movement  Generals  Duchesne  and  De  Torcy  leave 
Suberbieville  with  Superintendent  of  Stores,  Gaudin.  The  march 
continues  without  interruption."  No  explanation  has  yet  been 
given  of  any  reason  or  cause  for  this  sudden  change  of  front ;  the 
most  obvious  solution  of  the  question  seems  to  be  that  surmised 
above. 
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No  more  news  was  published  until  the  telegram  dated  Majunga, 
9th  August :  "  The  first  brigade  has  pushed  within  sight  of 
Soavinandriana ;  the  Hova  troops  retire  in  succession  before  us. 
No  serious  incident."  From  this  it  would  appear  that  the  somewhat 
long  delayed  advance  had  been  retarded :  (i)  in  order  to  organise 
the  compact  flying  column  with  which  General  Duchesne  intends  to 
force  his  way  up  the  mountain  passes  to  Kinajy  and  establish 
himself  on  the  highland  region  of  Imerina,  preparatory  to  the  final 
attack  on  the  last  reserves  under  Rainilaiarivony,  probably  holding 
the  line  of  hills  west  of  Ambohimanga.  Part  of  Voyron's  Brigade 
has  been  brought  up  to  share  in  the  honour  of  this  operation. 
(2)  From  the  knowledge  acquired  of  the  existence  of  separate 
so-called  corps  (farnt^e  under  Rainianjalahy,  one  of  which  had  been 
directed  to  make  a  flanking  movement  and  cut  the  French  line  of 
communications  when  the  main  column  had  moved  south  of 
Mevatanana,  it  must  have  been  necessary  to  send  reconnaissances 
and  exploring  parties  to  some  great  distances  east  and  west  to 
search  the  ground  for  whatever  outlying  forces  the  Hovas  might  be 
collecting  for  such  a  purpose.  (3)  The  organisation  of  the  convoys 
of  pack  mules  necessary  for  the  provisioning  of  the  flying  column 
under  M.  Gaudin. 

The  track  which  the  leading  column  followed  after  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  heights  of  Mount  Beritza  would  be  that  along  the 
watershed  of  the  ridge  which  divides  the  numerous  streams  flowing 
west  into  the  Ikopa,  and  those  running  east  into  the  Betsiboka 
river.  This  would  bring  it  next  on  to  the  spur  of  the  Ambo- 
himenakely  mountains,  named  Andohambato,  and  near  Antsianta- 
bositra,  whence  the  valley  of  Marokolohy  is  commanded.  The 
ascent  up  to  the  Ambohimenakely  is  by  way  of  the  Marokolohy 
stream  and  the  col  on  which  is  situate  Soavinandriana,  which  place 
is  mentioned  as  being  in  sight  on  the  9th  August  The  Hovas 
who  had  concentrated  at  Ampasiria  had  evidently  retired  by  the 
ordinary  traveller's  route  to  the  south  by  way  of  Marokolohy  on  to 
Malatsy.  As  General  Metzinger  [or  General  Voyron]  however 
will  have  been  able  to  command  the  valley  of  the  Kamolandy  from 
the  heights  of  Ambohimenakely  Rainianjalahy  must  have  been 
obliged  to  fall  back  "  in  succession,"  as  the  telegram  seems  to  say, 
from  valley  to  ridge  and  from  ridge  to  valley,  always  retreating 
south  lest  he  be  cut  off  by  the  French  who  are  pursuing  their 
admirable  tactics  which  they  perfectly  understand  by  this  time.  As 
their  mountain  guns  are  able  to  keep  in  front,  a  single  melinite 
elongated  shell  suffices  to  disperse  any  group  of  Hovas  who  may 
appear  inclined  to  stay  and  dispute  the  possession  of  any  vantage 
ground. 
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The  French  troops  highly  invigorated  by  the  mountain  air,  at 
from  2000  feet  to  3250  feet  elevation  above  the  sea,  during  the  very 
height  of  the  driest,  best,  and  most  healthy  season  of  all  the  year, 
and  by  this  time  in  good  training — the  race  up  the  mountain  at 
Beritza  was  an  excellent  illustration  of  their  improved  health  and 
spirits — there  is  every  prospect  now  of  a  steady  but  enjoyable 
advance,  with  a  cheerful  prospect  of  a  fight  and  a  glorious  victory 
when  they  get  to  the  end  of  their  splendid  promenade. 

A  little  time  ago  Count  Dupontvice  de  Heussey,  the  well-known 
military  attach^  at  Albert  Gate,  was  the  bearer  of  felicitations  on 
the  part  of  the  French  army  to  the  British  officers  serving  in  Chitral 
on  the  successful  termination  of  that  brilliant  operation.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  Lord  Roberts,  to  whom  these  felicitations  were  addressed, 
will  have  an  opportunity  of  congratulating  General  Duchesne  and 
his  gallant  army  on  an  equally  well-conducted  and  equally 
successful  campaign  before  very  many  weeks  have  elapsed. 

As  far  as  calculations  go,  it  is  stated  that  General  Duchesne  had 
calculated  to  reach  Andriba  by  the  end  of  the  first  fortnight  in 
August.  He  was  in  striking  distance  of  that  post  by  the  12th; 
so  he  is,  so  far,  well  up  to  time. 


There  is  not  much  to  chronicle  from  Tamatave  and  the  Hova 
lines  behind  the  Ranomainty.  The  useful  but  tedious  rdle  accom- 
plished by  Colonel  Giovellina  and  his  Infantry  of  Marine  in 
holding  the  port  and  the  position  outside  the  town  has  been  a 
thankless  task,  but  it  has  had  a  most  important  bearing  in  securing 
the  success  of  General  Duchesne's  advance.  By  encouraging  the 
Hovas  to  stick  to  their  extensive  entrenchments  over  ground 
nearly  ten  miles  in  length,  this  detached  force  of  marine  and 
colonial  troops  has  literally  divided  the  armies  at  the  disposal  of 
Rainilaiarivony  in  half.  In  fact  quite  double  the  numbers  of 
effective  combatants,  double  the  amount  of  ammunition  and 
supplies  would  be  available  for  the  final  defence  of  Imerina,  were 
it  not  that  half  the  Hova  corps  d'arm^e  was  detained  uselessly  in 
front  of  Tamatave.  Whilst  the  drain  of  reliefs,  ammunition  and 
supplies,  dribbled  down  to  the  East  coast,  and  to  the  nragazines 
of  Manjakandrianombana  are  absolutely  wasted  and  lost. 

Things  go  on  there  in  the  same  desultory  manner  which  has 
prevailed  for  the  last  seven  months.  For  instance,  on  the 
26th  June,  in  the  afternoon,  an  unsual  movement  in  the  Malagasy 
lines  having  attracted  the  notice  of  those  on  the  look-out  at  the 
French  batteries,  fire  was  opened,  and  as  practice  had  rendered  the 


IV.  Affairs  at  Tamatave. 
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knowledge  of  the  ground  more  certain,  the  few  rounds  of  shell 
effected  the  explosion  of  a  powder  magazine,  which  set  fire, 
besides,  to  several  adjacent  constructions.  On  the  next  day 
a  small  reconnaisance  was  pushed  out  to  observe  the  results  and 
damage  done,  but  the  Hovas  appeared  to  still  have  plenty  of 
ammunition  (at  all  events  in  their  expense  magazines)  as  they  fired 
away  cheerily  enough,  and  none  of  their  ordnance  seemed  to  have 
been  dismounted. 

The  British  third-class  twin-screw  cruiser  Marathon  (six  guns) 
anchored  opposite  the  port,  and  on  this  occasion  the  shells  of  the 
Hovas  first  fell  inside  the  French  lines.  The  French  were  pleased 
that  Captain  Maconochie  of  the  Marathon  hoisted  French  colours 
and  duly  saluted  the  tricolour;  whilst  an  American  sloop,  the 
Castine,  came  to  anchor  and  afterwards  departed  without  saluting. 


S.  Pasfield  Oliver. 
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